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CHAPTER  I. 

TEMPTATION. 

jHE  circumstances  of  the  general  election  of  i8 —  will 
be  well  remembered  by  all  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  political  matters  of  the  country.  There  had 
been  a  coming  in  and  a  going  out  of  Ministers  previous 
to  that, — somewhat  rapid,  very  exciting,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
useful  as  showing  the  real  feeHng  of  the  country  upon  sundry 
questions  of  public  interest.  Mr.  Gresham  had  been  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  as  representative  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
politics.  There  had  come  to  be  a  split  among  those  who  should 
have  been  his  followers  on  the  terribly  vexed  question  of  the 
Ballot.  *  Then  Mr.  Daubeny  for  twelve  months  had  sat  upon  the 
throne  distributing  the  good  things  of  the  Crown  amidst  Con- 
servative birdlings,  with  beaks  wide  open  and  craving  maws, 
who  certainly  for  some  years  previous  had  not  received  their 
share  of  State  honours  or  State  emoluments.  And  Mr.  Daubeny 
was  still  so  sitting,  to  the  infinite  dismay  of  the  Liberals,  every 
man  of  whom  felt  that  his  party  was  entitled  by  numerical 
strength  to  keep  the  management  of  the  Government  within  its 
own  hands. 

Let  a  man  be  of  what  side  he  may  in  politics, — unless  he  be 
much  more  of  a  partisan  than  a  patriot, — he  will  think  it  well 
that  there  should  be  some  equity  of  division  in  the  bestowal  of 
crumbs  of  comfort.  Can  even  any  old  Whig  wish  that  every 
I-ord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  should  be  an  old  Whig  ?  Can  it 
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be  good  for  the  administration  of  the  law  that  none  but  Libeial 
lawyers  should  become  Attorney- Generals,  and  from  thence  Chief 
Justices  or  Lords  of  Appeal?  Should  no  Conservative  Peer 
ever  represent  the  majesty  of  England  in  India,  in  Canada,  or 
at  St.  Petersburgh  ?  So  arguing,  moderate  Liberals  had  been 
glad  to  give  Mr.  Daubeny  and  his  merry  men  a  chance.  Mr. 
•Daubeny  and  his  merry  men  had  not  neglected  the  chance 
given  them.  Fortune  favoured  them,  and  they  made  their  hay 
while  the  sun  shone  with  an  energy  that  had  never  been 
surpassed,  improving  upon  Fortune,  till  their  natural  enemies 
waxed  impatient.  There  had  been  as  yet  but  one  year  of  it,  and 
'the  natural  enemies,  who  had  at  first  expressed  themselves  as 
glad  that  the  turn  had  come,  might  have  endured  the  period  of 
spoliation  with  more  equanimity.  For  to  them,  the  Liberals,  this 
cutting  up  of  the  Whitehall  cake  by  the  Conservatives  was  spo- 
liation when  the  privilege  of  cutting  was  found  to  have  so  much 
exceeded  what  had  been  expected.  Were  not  they  the  Liberals, 
the  real  representatives  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  did  not  the 
cake  in  truth  appertain  to  them  ?  Had  not  they  given  up  the 
cake  for  a  while,  partly,  indeed,  through  idleness  and  mis- 
management, and  quarrelling  among  themselves ;  but  mainly 
with  a  feeling  that  a  moderate  slicing  on  the  other  side  would, 
upon  the  whole,  be  advantageous  ?  But  when  the  cake  came  to 
be  mauled  hke  that — oh,  heavens !  So  the  men  who  had 
quarrelled  agreed  to  quarrel  no  more,  and  it  was  decided  that 
there  should  be  an  end  of  mismanagement  and  idleness,  and  that 
this  horrid  sight  of  the  weak  pretending  to  be  strong,  or  the 
weak  receiving  the  reward  of  strength,  should  be  brought  to  an 
end.  Then  came  a  great  fight,  iiT  the  last  agonies  of  which  the 
<:ake  was  sliced  manfully.  All  the  world  knew  how  the  fight 
would  go  ;  but  in  the  meantime  lord-lieutenancies  were  arranged ; 
very  ancient  judges  retired  upon  pensions  ;  vice-royal  Governors 
•were  sent  out  in  the  last  gasp  of  the  failing  battle ;  great  places 
were  filled  by  tens,  and  little  places  by  twenties ;  private 
secretaries  were  established  here  and  there  ;  and  the  hay  was 
still  made  even^after  the  sun  had  gone  down. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  the  circumstances  of  the  election  of 
i8 —  were  peculiar.  Mr.  Daubeny  had  dissolved  the  House,  not 
probably,  with  any  idea  that  he  could  thus  retrieve  his  fortunes, 
(but  feeling  that  in  doing  so  he  was  occupying  the  last  normal 
position  of  a  properly-fought  Constitutional  batfle.  His  enemies 
were  resolved,  more  firmly  than  they  were  resolved  before,  to 
knock  him  altogether  on  the  head  at  the  general  election  which 
h&  had  himself  called  into  existence.  He  had  been  disgracefully 
.out-voted  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  various  subjects.  On 
ithe  last  occasion  he  had  gonednto.his  lobby  with  a  minority  of 
37,  upon  a  motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Palliser,  the  late 
Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  respecting  decimal  coinage. 
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No  politician,  not  even  Mr.  Palliser  himself,  had  expected  that 
he  would  carry  his  Bill  in  the  present  session.  It  was  brought 
forward  as  a  trial  of  strength ;  and  for  such  a  purpose  decimal 
coinage  was  as  good  a  subject  as  any  other.  It  was  Mr. 
Palliser's  hobby,  and  he  was  gratified  at  having  this  further 
opportunity  of  ventilating  it.  When  in  power,  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  measure,  awed,  and  at  last  absolutely 
beaten,  by  the  infinite  difficulty  encountered  in  arranging  its 
details.  But  his  mind  was  still  set  upon  it,  and  it  was  allowed 
by  the  whole  party  to  be  as  good  as  anything  else  for  the 
purpose  then  required.  The  Conservative  Government  was 
beaten  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  and  Mr.  Daubeny  dissolved 
the  House. 

The  whole  world  said  that  he  mieht  as  well  have  resigned  at 
once.  It  was  already  the  end  of  July,  and  there  must  be  an 
autumn  Session  with  the  new  members.  It  was  known  to  be 
impossible  that  he  should  find  himself  supported  by  a  majority 
after  a  fresh  election.  He  had  been  treated  with  manifest  for- 
bearance; the  cake  had  been  left  in  his  hands  for  twelve 
months  ;  the  House  was  barely  two  years  old ;  he  had  no  "cry* 
with  which  to  meet  the  country  ;  the  dissolution  was  factious, 
dishonest,  and  unconstitutional.  So  said  all  the  Liberals,  and 
it  was  deduced  also  that  the  Conservatives  were  in  their  hearts 
as  angry  as  were  their  opponents .  What  was  to  be  gained  but  the 
poor  interval  of  three  months  ?  There  were  clever  men  who 
suggested  that  Mr.  Daubeny  had  a  scheme  in  his  head — some 
sharp  trick  of  political  conjuring,  some  **  hocus-pocus  presto  * 
sleight  of  hand,  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  retain  power,  let 
the  elections  go  as  they  would.  But,  if  so,  he  certainly  did  not 
make  his  scheme  known  to  his  own  party. 

He  had  no  cry  with  which  to  meet  the  country,  nor,  indeed, 
had  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  Retrenchment,  army  reform, 
navy  excellence,  Mr.  Palliser*s  decimal  coinage,  and  general 
good  government  gave  to  all  the  old- Whig  moderate  Liberals 
plenty  of  matter  for  speeches  to  their  future  constituents.  Those 
who  were  more  advanced  could  promise  the  Ballot,  and  suggest 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.  But  the  Government  of  the 
day  was  to  be  turned  out  on  the  score  of  general  incompetence. 
They  were  to  be  made  to  go,  because  they  could  not  command 
majorities.  But  there  ought  to  have  been  no  dissolution,  and 
Mr.  Daubeny  was  regarded  by  his  opponents,  and  indeed  by 
very  many  of  his  followers  also,  with  an  enmity  that  was  almost 
ferocious.  A  seat  in  Parliament,  if  it  be  for  five  or  six  years,  is 
a  blessing  ;  but  the  blessing  becomes  very  questionable  if  it  have 
to.be  sought  afresh  every  other  Session. 

One  thing  was  manifest  to  thoughtful,  working,  eager  political 
Liberals.  They  must  have  not  only  a  majority  in  the  next 
Parliament,  but  a  majority  of  good  men— of  men  good  and  true. 
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Conversation  which  he  found  to  be  prevalent,  still  they  were  not 
the  same  as  the  men  he  had  left  behind  him, — ^men  alive  with 
the  excitement  of  parliamentary  life  in  London.  When  in 
London  he  had  often  told  himself  that  he  was  sick  of  it,  and 
that  he  would  better  love  some  country  quiet  life*  Now  Dublin 
was  his  Tibur,  and  the  fickle  one  found  that  he  could  not  be 
happy  unless  he  were  back  again  at  Rome.  When,  therefore, 
be  received  the  following  letter  from  his  friend,  Barrington  Erie, 
he  neighed  like  the  old  warhorse,  and  already  found  himself 
shouting  "  Ha,  ha,"  among  the  trumpets. 


"  Mv  DEAR  Finn, 
"  Although  you  are  not  now  immediately  concerned  in  such 
trifling  matters,  you  have  no  doubt  heard  that  we  are  all  to 
be  sent  back  at  once  to  our  constituents,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  general  election  about  the  end  of  September.  We  are 
sure  that  we  shall  have  such  a  majority  as  we  never  had  before ; 
but  we  are  determined  to  make  it  as  strong  as  possible,  and  to 
get  in  all  the  good  men  that  are  to  be  had.  Have  you  a  mind 
to  try  again  ?  After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  it 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  some  Irish  seat  in  your  eye  for  which 
you  would  be  safe.  To  tell  the  truth  we  know  very  little  of  the 
Irish  seats— not  so  much  as,  I  think,  we  ought  to  do.  But  if  you 
are  not  so  lucky  I  would  suggest  Tankerville  in  Durham.  Of 
course  there  would  be  a  contest,  and  a  little  money  will  be 
wanted ;  but  the  money  would  not  be  much.  Browborough  has 
sat  for  the  place  now  for  three  Parliaments,  and  seems  to  think  it 
all  his  own.  I  am  told  that  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  turn 
him  out.  You  will  remember  the  man — a  great,  hulking,  heavy, 
speechless  fellow,  who  always  used  to  sit  just  over  Lord  Macaw's 
snoulder.  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  I  am  told  that  he  must 
walk  if  anybody  would  go  down  who  could  talk  to  the  colHers 


you.  Of  course,  you  should  have  all  the  assistance  we  could 
give  you,  and  Molescroft  would  put  you  into  the  hands  of 
an  agent  who  wouldn't  spend  money  for  you.  ;f50o  would 
do  it  all. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  )rour  great  loss,  as  also  was  Lady 
Laura,  who,  as  vou  are  aware,  is  still  abroad  with  her  father. 
We  have  all  thought  that  the  loneliness  of  your  present  life 
might  perhaps  make  you  willing  to  come  back  among  us.  I 
write  mstead  of  Ratler,  because  I  am  helping  him  in  the 
Northern  Counties.   But  you  will  understand  all  about  that 

"  Yours,  ever  faithfully, 

"Barrington  Erlk. 

**^f  course  Tankerville  has  been  dirty.  Browborough  has 


Street,  9th  July,  18—. 
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spent  a  fortune  there.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  need  dis- 
hearten you.  You  will  go  there  with  clean  hands.  It  must  be 
understood  that  there  shall  not  be  as  much  as  a  glass  of  beer. 
I  am  told  that  the  fellows  won't  vote  for  Browborough  uiJess  he 
spends  money,  and  I  fancy  he  will  be  afraid  to  do  it  heavily 
after  all  that  has  come  and  gone.  If  he  does  you'll  have  him 
out  on  a  petition.    Let  us  have  an  answer  as  soon  as  possible.'' 

He  at  once  resolved  that  he  would  go  over  and  see ;  but,  before 
he  replied  to  Erie's  letter,  he  walked  half-a-dozen  times  the  length 
of  the  pier  at  Kingston  meditating  on  his  answer.  He  had  no 
one  belonging  to  him.  He  had  been  deprived  of  his  young  bride, 
and  left  desolate.  He  could  ruin  no  one  but  himself.  Where 
could  there  be  a  man  in  all  the  world  who  had  a  more  perfect 
right  to  play  a  trick  with  his  own  prospects  }  If  he  threw  up  his 
place  and  spent  all  his  money,  who  could  blame  him  ?  Neverthe- 
less, he  did  tell  himself  that,  when  he  should  have  thrown  up  his 
place  and  spent  all  his  money,  there  would  remain  to  him  his 
own  self  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  that  might  be  very  awkward 
to  him.  A  man  owes  it  to  his  country,  to  his  friends,  even  to 
his  acquaintance,  that  he  shall  not  be  known  to  be  going  about 
wanting  a  dinner,  with  never  a  coin  in  his  pocket.  It  is  very 
well  for  a  man  to  boast  that  he  is  lord  of  himself,  and  that 
having  no  ties  he  may  do  as  he  pleases  with  that  possession. 
But  it  is  a  possession  of  which,  unfortunately,  he  cannot  rid  him- 
self when  he  finds  that  there  is  nothing  advantageous  to  be  done 
with  it.  Doubtless  there  is  a  way  of  riddance.  There  is  the  bare 
bodkin.  Or  a  man  may  fall  overboard  between  Holyhead  and 
Kingston  in  the  dark,  and  may  do  it  in  such  a  cunning  fashion 
that  his  friends  shall  think  that  it  was  an  accident.  But  against 
these  modes  of  riddance  there  is  a  canon  set,  which  some  men 
still  fear  to  disobey. 

The  thing  that  he  was  asked  to  do  was  perilous.  Standing  in 
his  present  niche  of  vantage  he  was  at  least  safe.  And  added 
to  his  safety  there  were  material  comforts.  He  had  more  than 
enough  for  his  wants.  His  work  was  light ;  he  lived  among  men 
and  women  with  whom  he  was  popular.  The  very  fact  of  his 
past  parliamentary  life  had  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  man 
of  some  note  among  the  notables  of  the  Irish  capital.  Lord 
Lieutenants  were  gracious  to  him,  and  the  wives  of  judges  smiled 
upon  him  at  their  tables.  He  was  encouraged  to  talk  of  those 
wars  of  the  gods  at  which  he  had  been  present,  and  was  so 
treated  as  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  somebody  in  the  world 
of  Dublin.  Now  he  was  invited  to  give  all  this  up ;  and  for 
what  ? 

He  answered  that  question  to  himself  with  enthusiastic  elo- 
quence. The  reward  offered  to  him  was  the  thing  which  in  all 
the  world  he  liked  best.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
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again  have  within  his  reach  that  parliamentary  renown  which, 
had  once  been  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  We  all  know' 
those  arguments  and  quotations,  antagonistic  to  prudence,  with 
which  a  man  fortifies  himself  in  rashness.  "  None  but  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair."  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.'* 
"  Nothing  venture  nothing  have."  "  The  sword  is  to  him  who 
can  use  it."  "  Fortune  favours  the  bold."  But  on  the  other  side 
there  is  just  as  much  to  be  said.  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush."  "  Look  before  you  leap."  "  Thrust  not  out 
your  hand  further  than  you  can  draw  it  back  again."  All  which 
maxims  of  life  Phineas  Finn  revolved  within  his  own  heart,  if 
not  carefully,  at  least  frequently,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
long  pier  of  Kingston  Harbour. 

But  what  matters  such  revolvings  ?  A  man  placed  as  was  our 
Phineas  always  does  that  which  most  pleases  him  at  the  moment, 
being  but  poor  at  argument  if  he  cannot  carry  the  weight  to  that 
side  which  best  satisfies  his  own  feelings.  Had  not  his  success 
been  very  great  when  he  before  made  the  attempt  ?  Was  he  not 
well  aware  at  every  moment  of  his  life  that,  after  having  so 
thoroughly  learned  his  lesson  in  London,  he  was  throwing  away  * 
his  hours  amidst  his  present  pursuits  in  Dublin  ?  Did  he  not 
owe  himself  to  his  country  ?  And  then,  again,  what  might  not 
London  do  for  him  ?  Men  who  had  begun  as  he  begun  had 
lived  to  rule  over  Cabinets,  and  to  sway  the  Empire.  He  had 
been  happy  for  a  short  twelvemonth  with  his  young  bride, — for 
a  short  twelvemonth,— end  then  she  had  been  taken  from  him. 
Had  she  been  spared  to  him  he  would  never  have  longed  for 
more  than  Fate  had  given  him.  He  would  never  have  sighed 
again  for  the  glories  of  Westminster  had  his  Mary  not  gone 
from  him.  Now  he  was  alone  in  the  world  ;  and,  though  he 
could  look  forward  to  possible  and  not  improbable  events  which 
would  make  that  future  disposition  of  himself  a  most  difficult 
question  for  him,  still  he  would  dare  to  try. 

As  the  first  result  of  Erie's  letter  Phineas  was  over  in  London 
early  in  August.  If  he  went  on  with  this. matter,  he  must,  of 
course,  resign  the  office  for  holding  which  he  was  now  paid  a 
thousand  a  year.  He  could  retain  that  as  long  as  he  chose  to 
earn  the  money,  but  the  earning  of  it  would  not  be  compatible 
with  a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  had  a  few  thousand  pounds 
with  which  he  could  pay  for  the  contest  at  Tankerville,  for  the 
consequent  petition  which  had  been  so  generously  suggested  to 
him,  and  maintain  hiinself  in  London  for  a  session  or  two  should 
he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  his  election.  Then  he  would  be 
penniless,  with  the  world  before  him  as  a  closed  oyster  to  be 
again  opened,  and  he  knew, — no  one  better, — that  this  oyster 
becomes  harder  and  harder  in  the  opening  as  the  man  who  has 
to  open  it  becomes  older.  It  is  an  oyster  that  will  close  to  again 
with  a  snap,  after  you  have  got  your  knife  well  into  it,  if  yon 
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vitMraw  your  point  but  for  a  moment.  He  had  had  a  rough 
tussle  with  the  oyster  aheady,  and  had  reached  the  fish  within 
the  shell.  Nevertheless,  the  oyster  which  he  had  got  was  not 
the  oyster  which  he  wanted.  So  he  told  himself  now,  and  here 
had  come  to  him  the  chance  of  trying  again. 

Early  in  August  he  went  over  to  England,  saw  Mr.  Molescroft, 
and  made  his  first  visit  to  Tankerville.  He  did  not  like  the  look 
of  Tankerville.;  but  nevertheless  he  resigned  his  place  before  the 
month  was  over.  That  was  the  one  great  step,  or  rather  the  leap 
in  the  dark, — and  that  he  took.  Things  had  been  so  arranged 
that  the  election  at  Tankerville  was  to  take  place  on  the  20th  of 
October.  When  the  dissolution  had  been  notified  to  all  the 
world  by  Mr.  Daubeny  an  earlier  day  was  suggested ;  but  Mr. 
Daubeny  saw  reasons  for  postponing  it  for  a  fortnight.  Mr. 
Daubeny's  enemies  were  again  very  ferocious.  It  was  all  a  trick. 
Mr.  Daubeny  had  no  right  to  continue  Prime  Minister  a  day  after 
the  decided  expression  of  opinion  as  to  unfitness  which  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Men  were  waxing  very 
wrath.  Nevertheless,  so  much  power  remained  in  Mr.  Daubeny's 
hand,  and  the  election  vras  delayed.  That  for  Tankerville  would 
not  be  held  till  the  20th  of  October.  The  whole  House  could  not 
be  chosen  till  the  end  of  the  month — hardly  by  that  time — ^and 
yet  there  was  to  be  an  autumn  Session.  The  Ratlers  and 
Bonteens  were  at  any  rate  clear  about  the  autumn  Session.  It 
was  absolutely  impossible  that  Mr.  Daubeny  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  power  over  Christmas,  and  up  to  February. 

Mr.  Molescroft,  whom  Phineas  saw  in  London,  was  not  a 
comfortable  counsellor.    "So  you  are  going  down  to  Tanker- 
ville ? "  he  said. 
"  They  seem  to  think  I  might  as  well  try." 
"Quite  right; — quite  right.    Somebody  ought  to  try  it,  no 
doubt  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  party  if  Browborough 
were  allowed  to  walk  over.   There  isn't  a  borough  in  England 
more  sure  to  return  a  Liberal  than  Tankerville  if  left  to  itself. 
And  yet  that  lump  of  a  legislator  has  sat  there  as  a  Tory  for  the 
last  dozen  years  by  dint  of  money  and  brass." 
"  You  think  we  can  unseat  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say.  that.  He  hasn't  come  to  the  end  of  his  money, 
and  as  to  his  brass  that  is  positively  without  end." 

"  But  surely  he'll  have  some  fear  of  consequences  after  what 
has  been  done  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  least  What  has  been  done  ?  Can  you  name 
a  single  Parliamentary  aspirant  who  has  been  made  to  suffer.?" 

"  They  have  suffered  in  character,"  said  Phineas.  "  I  should 
not  like  to  have  the  things  said  of  me  that  have  been  said  of 
them." 

"  I  don't  know  a  man  of  them  who  stands  in  a  worse  position 
among  bJ«^  '^*''a  friends  than  he  occupied  before.   And  men  of 
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that  sort  don't  want  a  good  position  among  their  enemies.  They 
know  they're  safe.  When  the  seat  is  in  dispute  everybody  is 
savage  enough  ;  but  when  it  is  merely  a  question  of  punishing  a 
man,  what  is  the  use  of  being  savage  ?  Who  knows  whose  turn 
it  may  be  next  ?  " 
«  He'll  play  the  old  game  then  ? " 

"Of  course  he'll  play  the  old  game,"  said  Mr.  Molescroft. 
"  He  doesn't  know  any  other  game.  All  the  purists  in  England 
wouldn't  teach  him  to  think  that  a  poor  man  ought  not  to  sell 
his  vote,  and  that  a  rich  man  oughtn't  to  buy  it  You  mean  to 
go  in  for  purity  ?  " 
Certainly  I  do." 

"  Browborough  will  think  just  as  badly  of  you  as  you  will  of 
him.  He'll  hate  you  because  he'll  think  you  are  trying  to  rob 
him  of  what  he  has  honestly  bought ;  but  he'll  hate  you  quite  as 
much  because  you  try  to  rob  the  borough.  He'd  tell  you  if  you 
asked  him  that  he  doesn't  want  his  seat  for  nothing,  any  more 
than  he  wants  his  horse  or  his  carriage-horses  for  nothing.  To 
him  youll  be  a  mean,  low  interloper.  But  you  won't  care  about 
that." 

**  Not  in  the  least,  if  I  can  get  the  seat.** 

"But  I'm  afraid  you  won't.  He  will  be  elected.  You'll 
petition.  Hell  lose  his  seat.  There  will  be  a  commission. 
And  then  the  borough  will  be  disfranchised.  It's  a  fine  career, 
but  expensive ;  and  then  there  is  no  reward  beyond  the  self- 
satisfaction  arising  from  a  good  action.  However,  Ruddles  will 
do  tlie  best  he  can  for  you,  and  it  certainly  is  possible  that  you 
may  creep  through."  This  was  very  disheartening, but  Harrington 
Erie  assured  our  hero  that  such  was  Mr.  Molescroft's  usual  way 
with  candidates,  and  that  it  really  meant  little  or  nothing.  At 
any  rate,  Phineas  Finn  was  nledced  to  stand. 
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HINEAS,  on  his  first  arrival  in  London^  found  a  few  of 
his  old  friends,  men  who  were  still  delayed  by  business, 
though  the  Session  was  over.  He  arrived  on  the  lotii 
I  of  August,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  great  day 
of  the  annual  exodus^  and  he  remembered  how  he,  too,  m  former 
times  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  shoot  grouse,  and  what  he  had 
done  ihere  besides  shooting.  He  had  been  a  welcome  guest  at 
Lough  Linter,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  indeed 
there  had  been  that  between  him  and  Mr,  Kennedy  which  ought 
to  make  him  a  welcome  guest  there  still.  But  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
he  had  heard  nothing  directly  since  he  had  left  London.  From 
Mr.  Kennedy's  wife,  Lady  Laura,  who  had  been  his  great  friend, 
he  had  heard  occasionally;  but  she  was  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  was  living  abroad  with  her  father,  the  Earl  of 
Brentford.  Has  it  not  been  written  in  a  former  book  how  this 
Lady  Laura  had  been  unhappy  in  her  marriage,  having  wedded 
herself  to  a  man  whom  she  had  never  loved,  because  he  was  rich 
and  powerful,  and  how  this  very  Phineas  had  asked  her  to  be 
his  bride  after  she  had  accepted  the  rich  man's  hand  ?  Thence 
had  come  great  trouble,  but  nevertheless  there  had  been  that 
between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  our  hero  which  made  Phineas  feel 
that  he  ought  still  to  be  welcomed  as  a  guest  should  he  show 
himself  at  the  door  of  Lough  Linter  Castle.  The  idea  came  upon 
him  simply  because  he  found  that  almost  every  man  for  whom  he 
inquired  had  just  started,  or  was  just  starting,  for  the  North; 
and  he  would  have  liked  to  go  where  others  went.  He  asked  a 
few  questions  as  to  Mr.  Kennedy  from  Barrington  Erie  and 
gthers^  who  had  known  himi  and  was  told  that  the  man  now 
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lived  quite  alone.  He  still  kept  his  seat  in  Parliament,  but  had 
hardly  appeared  during  the  last  Session,  and  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  not  come  forward  again.  Of  his  life  in  the  country 
nothing  was  known.  "  No  one  fishes  his  rivers,  or  shoots  his 
moors,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,**  said  Barrington  Erie.  "  I  suppose 
he  looks  after  the  sheep  and  says  his  prayers,  and  keeps  his 
money  together.'* 

"And  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  ?  *'  Phineas 
asked. 

"  She  went  abroad  to  escape  his  attempts,  and  remains  there 
in  order  that  she  may  be  safe.  Of  all  hatreds  that  the  world 
produces,  a  wife's  hatred  for  her  husband,  when  she  does  hate 
him,  is  the  strongest." 

In  September  Finn  was  back  in  Ireland,  and  about  the  end  of 
that  month  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Tankerville.  He  remained 
there  for  three  or  four  days,  and  was  terribly  disgusted  while 
staying  at  the  "  Yellow  "  inn,  to  find  that  the  people  of  the  town 
would  treat  him  as  though  he  were  rolling  in  wealth.  He  was 
soon  tired  of  Tankerville,  and  as  he  could  do  nothing  further,  on 
the  spot,  till  the  time  for  canvassing  should  come  on,  about  ten 
days  previous  to  the  election,  he  returned  to  London,  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  bestir  himself.  But  in  London  he 
received  a  letter  from  another  old  friend,  which  decided  him : — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Finn,"*  said  the  letter,  "  of  course  you  know  that 
Oswald  is  now  roaster  of  the  Brake  hounds.  Upon  my  word, 
I  think  it  is  the  place  in  the  world  for  which  he  is  most  fit.-  He 
is  a  great  martinet  in  the  field,  and  works  at  it  as  though  it 
were  for  his  bread.  We  have  been  here  looking  after  the  kennels 
and  getting  up  the  horses  since  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
have  been  cub-hunting  ever  so  long.  Oswald  wants  to  know 
whether  you  won't  come  down  to  him  till  the  election  begins  in 
earnest. 

"We  were  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  going  to  appear 
again.  I  have  always  known  that  it  would  be  so.  I  have  told 
Oswsdd  scores  of  times  that  I  was  sure  you  would  never  be  happy 
out  of  Parliament,  and  that  your  real  home  must  be  somewhere 
near  the  Treasury  Chambers.  You  can't  alter  a  man's  nature. 
Oswald  was  bom  to  be  a  master  of  hounds,  and  you  were  bom 
to  be  a  Secretary  of  State.  He  works  the  hardest  and  gets  the 
least  pay  for  it ;  but  then,  as  he  says,  he  does  not  run  so  great  a 
risk  of  being  turned  out. 

"  We  haven't  much  of  a  house,  but  we  have  plenty  of  room  for 
you.  As  for  the  house,  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  whether  good 
or  bad.  It  goes  with  the  kennels,  and  I  should  as  little  think  of 
having  a  choice  as  though  I  were  one  of  the  horses.  We  have 
very  good  stables,  and  such  a  stud  !  I  can't  tell  you  how  many 
there  are.   In  October  it  seems  as  thouc^h  their  name  were 
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legion.  In  March  there  is  never  anything  for  anybody  to  ride 
on.  I  generally  find  then  that  mine  are  taken  for  the  whips. 
Do  come  and  take  advantage  of  the  flush.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
glad  we  shall  be  to  see  you.  Oswsdd  ought  to  have  written  him- 
self, but  he  says  ;  I  won't  tell  you  what  he  says.    We  shall 

take  no  refusal.  You  can  have  nothing  to  do  before  you  are 
wanted  at  Tankerville. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  of  your  great  loss.  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  mention  it  or  to  be  silent  in  writing.  If  you  were 
here  of  course  I  should  speak  of  her.  And  I  would  rather  renew 
your  grief  for  a  time  than  allow  you  to  think  that  I  am  indifferent 
Pray  come  to  us. 

"  YdUrs  ever  most  sincerely, 

"Violet  Chiltern. 

"  Harrington  Hall,  Wednesday." 

Fhineas  Finn  at  once  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  to 
Harrington  Hall.  There  was  the  prospect  in  this  of  an  imme- 
diate return  to  some  of  the  most  charming  pleasures  of  the  old 
life,  which  was  very  grateful  to  him.  It  pleased  him  much  that 
he  should  have  been  so  thought  of  by  this  lady, — that  she  shoiU 
have  sought  him  out  at  once,  at  the  moment  of  his  reappearance. 
That  she  would  have  remembered  him  he  was  quite  sure,  and 
that  her  husband.  Lord  Chiltern,  should  remember  him  also, 
was  beyond  a  doubt.  There  had  been  passages  in  their  first 
lives  which  people  cannot  forget.  But  it  might  so  well  have 
been  the  case  that  they  should  not  have  cared  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  him.  As  it  was,  they  must  have  made  close 
inquiry,  and  had  sought  him  at  the  first  day  of  his  reappearance. 
The  letter  had  reached  him  through  the  hands  of  Barrington 
Erie,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Lord  Chiltern,  and  was  at  once 
answered  as  follows : 

'*  Fowler's  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street, 

"  October  ist. 

"My  dear  Lady  Chiltern, 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  how  much  pleasure  the  very 
sight  of  your  handwriting  gave  me.  Yes,  here  I  am  again, 
trying  my  head  at  the  old  game.  They  say  that  you  can  never 
cure  a  gambler  or  a  politician  ;  and,  though  I  had  very  much  to 
make  me  happy  till  that  great  blow  came  upon  me,  I  believe 
that  it  is  so.  I  am  uneasy  till  I  can  see  once  more  the  Speaker's 
wig,  and  hear  bitter  things  said  of  this  *  right  honourable  gentle- 
man,' and  of  that  noble  friend.  I  want  to  be  once  more  in  the 
midst  of  it ;  and  as  I  have  been  left  singularly  desolate  in  the 
world,  without  a  tie  by  which  I  am  bound  to  aught  but  an 
honourable  mode  of  hving,  I  have  determined  to  run  the  risk, 
and  have  thrown  up  the  place  which  I  held  under  Government, 
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I  am  to  stand  for  Tankerville,  as  you  have  heard,  and  I  am 
told  by  those  to  whose  tender  mercies  I  have  been  confided  by 
B.  E.  that  I  have  not  a  chance  of  success. 

"  Your  invitation  is  so  temjjtinff  that  I  cannot  refuse  it.  As 
you  say,  I  have  nothing  to  do  till  the  play  begins.  I  have  issued 
my  address,  and  must  leave  my  name  and  my  fame  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Tankervillians  till  I  make  my  appearance  among 
them  on  the  loth  of  this  month.  Of  course  I  had  heard  that 
Chiltem  has  the  Brake,  and  I  have  heard  also  that  he  is  doing 
it  uncommonly  well  Tell  him  that  I  have  hardly  seen  a  hound 
since  the  memorable  day  on  which  I  pulled  him  out  from  under 
his  horse  in  the  brook  at  Wissindine.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can 
ride  a  yard  now.  I  will  get  to  you  on  the  4th,  and  will  remain  if 
you  will  keep  me  till  the  9th.  If  Chiltem  can  put  me  up  on  any- 
thing a  little  quieter  than  Bonebreaker,  I'll  go  out  steadily,  and 
see  how  he  does  his  cubbing.  I  may.  perhaps,  be  justified  in 
opining  that  Bonebreaker  has  before  tnis  left  the  establishment. 
If  so  I  may,  perhaps,  find  myself  up  to  a  little  very  light 
work. 

I  Remember  me  very  kindly  to  him.  Does  he  make  a  good 
nurse  with  the  baby  ? 

Yours,  always  faithfully, 

"Phineas  Finn. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  both  again." 

The  next  few  days  went  very  heavily  with  him.  There  had, 
indeed,  been  no  real  reason  why  he  should  not  have  gone  to 
Harrington  Hall  at  once,  except  that  he  did  not  wish  to  seem  to 
be  utterly  homeless.  And  yet  were  he  there,  with  his  old  friends^ 
he  would  not  scruple  for  a  moment  in  owning  that  such  was  the 
case.  He  had  fixed  his  day,  however,  and  did  remain  in  London 
till  the  4th.  Barrington  Erie  and  Mr.  Ratler  he  saw  occasionally, 
for  they  were  kept  in  town  on  the  affairs  of  the  election.  The 
one  was  generally  full  of  hope  ;  but  the  other  was  no  better  than 
a  Job's  comforter.  "  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  expect  too  much 
at  Tankerville,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Ratler. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Phineas,  who  had  always  disliked  Ratler, 
and  had  known  himself  to  be  disUked  in  return.  "  I  expect 
nothing." 

"Browborough  understands  such  a  place  as  Tankerville  so 
well !  He  has  been  at  it  all  his  life.  Money  is  no  object  to  him, 
and  he  doesn't  care  a  straw  what  anybody  says  of  him.  I  don't 
think  it's  possible  to  unseat  him." 

"  We'll  try,  at  least,"  said  Phineas,  upon  whom,  however,  such 
remarks  as  these  cast  a  gloom  which  he  could  not  succeed  in 
shaking  off,  though  he  could  summon  vigour  sufficient  to  save 
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him  from  showing  the  gloom.  He  knew  very  well  that  corafort- 
able  words  would  be  spoken  to  him  at  Harrington  Hall,  and 
that  then  the  gloom  would  go.  The  comforting  words  of  his 
friends  would  mean  quite  as  little  as  the  discourtesies  of  Mr. 
Ratler.  He  understood  that  thoroujrhly,  and  felt  that  he  ought 
to  hold  a  stronger  control  over  his  own  impulses.  He  must 
take  the  thing  as  it  would  come,  and  neither  the  flattering  of 
friends  nor  the  threatenings  of  enemies  could  alter  it ;  but  he 
knew  his  own  weakness,  and  confessed  to  himself  that  another 
week  of  life  by  himself  at  Fowler's  Hotel,  refreshed  by  occasional 
interviews  with  Mr.  Ratler,  would  make  him  altogether  unfit  for 
the  coming  contest  at  Tankerville. 

He  reached  Harrington  Hall  in  the  afternoon  about  four,  and 
found  Lady  Chiltem  ^one.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  he  told  him- 
self that  she  was  not  in  the  least  altered  since  he  had  last  been 
with  her,  and  yet  during  the  period  she  had  undergone  that 
great  change  which  turns  a  girl  into  a  mother.  She  had 
the  baby  with  her  when  he  came  into  the  room,  and  at 
once  greeted  him  as  an  old  friend, — as  a  loved  and  loving 
friend  who  was  to  be  made  free  at  once  to  all  the  inmost 
privileges  of  real  friendship,  which  are  given  to  and  are 
desired  by  so  few.  "  Yes,  here  we  are  again,"  said  Lady  Chiltem, 
"settled,  as  far  as  I  suppose  we  ever  shall  be  settled,  for  ever  so 
many  years  to  come.  The  place  belongs  to  old  Lord  Gunthorpe, 
I  fancy,  but  really  I  hardly  know.  I  do  know  that  we  should 
give  it  up  at  once  if  we  gave  up  the  hounds,  and  that  we  can't  be 
tumed  out  as  long  as  we  have  them.  Doesn't  it  seem  odd  to 
have  to  depend  on  a  lot  of  yelping  dogs  ?  " 
"Only  that  the  yelping  dogs  depend  on  you.* 
"  If  s  a  kind  of  give  and  take,  I  suppose,  like  other  things  in 
the  world.  Of  course,  he's  a  beautiful  baby.  I  had  him  in  just 
that  you  might  see  him.  I  show  baby,  and  Oswald  shows  the 
hounds.  WeVe  nothing  else  to  interest  anybody.  But  nurse 
shall  take  hun  now.  Come  out  and  have  a  turn  in  the  shrubbery 
before  Oswald  comes  back.  They  are  gone  to-day  as  far  as 
Trumpeton  Wood,  out  of  which  no  fox  was  ever  known  to  break, 
and  they  won't  be  home  till  six." 
"  Who  are  '  they ' ?  "  asked  Phineas,  as  he  took  his  hat. 
"  The  *  they '  is  only  Adelaide  Palliser.  I  don't  think  you  ever 
knew  her?" 

"  Never.    Is  she  anyfibing  to  the  other  Pallisers  ? " 

"  She  is  everything  to  them  all ;  niece  and  grand-niece,  and 
first  cousin  and  grand-daughter.  Her  fiather  was  the  fourth 
brother,  and  as  she  was  one  of  six  her  share  of  the  family  wealth 
is  small.  Those  Pallisers  are  very  peculiar,  and  I  doubt  whether 
she  ever  saw  the  old  duke.  She  has  no  father  or  mother,  and  lives 
when  she  is  at  home  with  a  married  sister,  about  seventy  years 
older  than  herself,  Mrs.  Attenbury." 
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"  I  remember  Mrs.  Attenbury." 

"  Of  course  you  do.  Who  does  not?  Adelaide  was  a  child 
then,  I  suppose.  Though  I  don't  know  why  she  should  have 
been,  as  she  calls  herself  one-and-twenty  now.  You'll  think  her 
pretty.  I  don't.  But  she  is  my  great  new  friend,  and  I  like  her 
immensely.  She  rides  to  hounds,  and  talks  Italian,  and  writes 
for  the  Times:' 

"Writes  for  the  Times P' 

"  I  don't  swear  that  she  does,  but  she  could.   There's  only 
one  other  thing  about  her.    She's  engaged  to  be  married." 
"To  whom?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  shall. answer  that  question,  and  indeed 
I'm  not  sure  that  she  is  engaged.  But  there's  a  man  dying  for 
her." 

"  You  must  know,  if  she's  your  friend." 

"  Of  course  I  know ;  but  there  are  ever  so  many  ins  and  outs, 
and  I  ought  not  to  have  said  a  word  about  it.  I  shouldn't  have 
done  so  to  any  one  but  you.  And  now  we'll  go  in  and  have  some 
tea  and  go  to  bed." 

"  Go  to  bed  ! " 

"  We  always  go  to  bed  here  before  dinner  on  hunting  days. 
When  the  cubbing  began  Oswald  used  to  be  up  at  three." 
"He  doesn't  get  up  at  three  now." 

"  Nevertheless,  we  go  to  bed.  You  needn't  if  you  don't  like, 
and  I'll  stay  with  you  if  you  choose  till  you  dress  for  dinner.  I 
did  know  so  well  that  you'd  come  back  to  London,  Mr.  Finn. 
You  are  not  a  bit  altered." 

"  I  feel  to  be  changed  in  everything." 

"  Why  should  you  be  altered  ?  It's  only  two  years.  I  am 
altered  because  of  baby.  That  does  change  a  woman.  Of 
course  I'm  thinking  always  of  what  he  will  do  in  the  world  ; 
whether  he'll  be  a  master  of  hounds  or  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  a 
great  farmer ; — or  perhaps  a  miserable  spendthrift,  who  will  let 
everything  that  his  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  have  done 
for  him  go  to  the  dogs." 

"  Why  do  you  think  of  anything  so  wretched.  Lady 
Chiltern?" 

"Who  can  help  thinking?  Men  do  do  so.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  the  line  of  most  young  men  who  come  to  their 
property  early.  Why  should  I  dare  to  think  that  my  boy  should 
be  better  than  others  ?  But  I  do  ;  and  I  fancy  that  he  will  be  a 
great  statesman.  After  all,  Mr.  Finn,  that  is  the  best  thing  that 
a  man  can  be,  unless  it  is  given  him  to  be  a  saint  and  a  martyr 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing, — which  is  not  just  what  a  mother 
looks  for." 

"That  would  only  be  better  than  the  spendthrift  and 
gambler." 

"  Hardly  better  you'll  say,  perhaps.    How  odd  that  is  !  We 
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all  profess  to  believe  when  weVe  told  that  this  ivorL  should  be 
used  merely  as  a  preparation  for  the  next ;  and  yet  there  is 
something  so  cold  and  comfortless  in  the  theory  that  we  do  not 
relish  the  prospect  even  for  our  children.  I  fancy  your  people 
have  more  real  belief  in  it  than  our*s," 

Now  Phineas  Finn  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  the  discus- 
sion was  stopped  by  the  noise  of  an  arrival  in  the  hall. 

*^There  they  are,"  said  Lady  Chiltem  ;  "  Oswald  never  comes 
in  without  a  sound  of  trumpets  to  make  him  audible  throughout 
the  house."  Then  she  went  to  meet  her  husband,  and  Phineas 
followed  her  out  of  the  drawing-room. 

Lord  Chiltem  was  as  glad  to  see  him  as  she  had  been,  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes  he  found  himself  quite  at  home.  In  the  hall 
he  was  introduced  to  Miss  Palliser,  but  he  was  hardly  able  to 
see  her  as  she  stood  there  a  moment  in  her  hat  and  habit. 
There  was  ever  so  much  said  about  the  day's  work.  The  earths 
had  not  been  properly  stopped,  and  Lord  Chiltern  had  been 
very  angry,  and  the  owner  of  Trumpeton  Wood,  who  was  a 
great  duke,  had  been  much  abused,  and  things  had  not  gone 
altogether  straight." 

"Lord  Chiltem  was  furious,"  said  Miss  Palliser,  laughing, 
"and  therefore,  of  course,  I  became  furious  too,  and  swore  that 
it  was  an  awful  shame.  Then  they  all  swore  that  it  was 
an  awful  shame,  and  everybody  was  furious.  And  you  might 
hear  one  man  saying  to  another  all  day  lon^,  *By  Geuige, 
this  is  too  bad.'  But  I  never  could  quite  make  out  what  was 
amiss,  and  I'm  sure  the  men  didn't  know." 

"What  was  it,  Oswald  ?" 

"  Never  mind  now.  One  doesn't  go  to  Trumpeton  Wood  ex- 
pecting to  be  happy  there,  IVe  half  a  mind  to  swear  I'll  never 
draw  it  again." 

"  IVe  been  asking  him  what  was  the  matter  all  the  way  home," 
said  Miss  Palliser, "  but  I  don't  think  he  knows  himself." 

"  Come  upstairs,  Phineas,  and  I'll  show  you  your  room,"  said 
Lord  Chiltern.  "  It's  not  quite  as  comfortable  as  the  old  *  Bull," 
but  we  make  it  do." 

Phineas,  when  he  was  alone,  could  not  help  standing  for 
awhile  with  his  back  to  the  fire  thinking  of  it  all.  He  did  already 
feel  himself  to  be  at  home  in  that  house,  and  his  doing  so  was  a 
contradiction  to  all  the  wisdom  which  he  had  been  endeavouring 
to  teach  himself  for  the  last  two  years.  He  had  told  himself 
over  and  over  and  over  again  that  that  life  which  he  had  lived 
in  London  had  been,  if  not  a  dream,  at  any  rate  not  more 
significant  than  a  parenthesis  in  his  days,  which,  as  of  course 
it  had  no  bearing  on  those  which  had  gone  before,  so  neither 
would  it  influence  those  which  were  to  follow.  The  dear  friends 
of  that  period  of  feverish  success  would  for  the  future  be  to  him 
as— nothing.    That  was  the  lesson  of  wisdom  which  be  had 
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endeavoured  to  teach  himself,  and  tlie  facts  of  the  last  two  years 
had  seemed  to  show  that  the  lesson  was  a  true  lesson.  He  had 
disappeared  from  among  his  former  companions,  and  had  heard 
almost  nothing  from  them.  From  neither  Lord  Chiltern  or  his 
wife  had  he  received  any  tidings.  He  had  expected  to  receive 
none, — ^had  known  that  in  the  common  course  of  things  none 
was  to  be  expected.  There  were  many  others  with  whom  he 
had  been  intimate — Barrington  Erie,  Lawrence  Fitzgibbon,  Mr. 
Monk,  a' politician  who  had  been  in"  the  Cabinet,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  whose  political  teaching  he,  Phineas  Finn,  had 
banished  himself  from  the  political  world  ; — from  none  of  these 
had  he  received  a  line  till  there  came  that  letter  summoning  him 
back  to  the  battle.  There  had  never  been  a  time  during  his  late 
hfe  in  Dublin  at  which  he  had  Complained  to  himself  that  on 
this  account  his  former  friends  had  forgotten  him.  If  they  had 
not  written  to  him,  neither  had  he  written  to  them.  But  on  his 
first  arrival  in  England  he  had,  in  the  sadness  of  his  solitude, 
told  himself  that  he  was  forgotten.  There  would  be  no  return, 
so  he  feared,  of  those  pleasant  intimacies  which  he  now  remem- 
bered  so  well,  and  which,  as  he  remembered  them,  were  so 
much  more  replete  with  unalloyed  delights  than  they  had  ever 
been  in  their  existing  realities.  And  yet  here  he  was,  a  welcome 
guest  in  Lord  Chiltern's  house,  a  welcome  guest  in  Lady 
Chiltem's  drawing-room,  and  quite  as  much  at  home  with  them 
as  ever  he  had  been  in  the  old  days. 

Who  is  there  that  can  write  letters  to  all  his  friends,  or  would 
not  find  it  dreary  work  to  do  so  even  in  regard  to  those  whom 
he  really  loves  ?  When  there  is  something  palpable  to  be  said, 
•what  a  blessing  is  the  penny  post !  To  one's  wife,  to  one's  child, 
one's  mistress,  one's  steward  if  there  be  a  steward  ;  one's  game- 
keeper if  there  be  shooting  forward ;  one's  groom  if  there  be 
hunting ;  one's  publisher,  if  there  be  a  volume  ready  or  money 
needed ;  or  one's  tailor  occasionally,  if  a  coat  be  required,  a 
man  is  able  to  write.  But  what  has  a  man  to  say  to  his  friend, 
•^r,  for  that  matter,  what  has  a  woman  ?  A  Horace  Walpole 
may  write  to  a  Mr.  Mann  about  all  things  under  the  sun,  London 
gossip  or  transcendental  philosophy,  and  if  the  Horace  Walpole 
of  the  occasion  can  write  well  and  will  labour  diligently  at  that 
vocation,  his  letter  may  be  worth  reading  by  his  Mr.  Mann,  and 
by  others ;  but,  for  the  maintenance  of  love  and  friendship, 
continued  correspondence  between  distant  friends  is  naught 
Distance  in  time  and  place,  but  especially  in  time,  will  diminish 
friendship.  It  is  a  rule  of  nature  that  it  should  be  so,  and  thus 
the  friendships  which  a  man  most  fosters  are  those  which  he 
can  best  enjoy.  If  your  friend  leave  you,  and  seek  a  residence 
in  Patagonia,  make  a  niche  for  him  in  your  memory,  and  keep 
him  there  as  warm  as  you  may.  Perchance  he  may  return  from 
Patagonia  and  the  old  joys  may  be  repeated.   But  never  think 
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that  those  joys  can  be  maiiitained  ocean  postage,  let  it  be  at 
never  so  cheap  a  rate.  Phineas  Finn  had  not  thought  this 
matter  out  very  carefully,  and  now,  aftef  two  years  of  absence, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  still  had  in  remembrance 
by  those  who  had  never  troubled  themselves  to  write  to  him  a 
line  during  his  absence. 

When  he  went  down  into  the  drawing-room  he  was  surprised 
to  find  another  old  friend  sitting  there  alone.  "  Mr.  Finn," 
said  the  old  lady,  "  I  hope  I  see  you  quite  well.  I  am  dad 
to  meet  you  again.  You  find  my  niece  much  changed,  I 
dare  say  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Lady  Baldock,"  said  Phineas,  seizing  the 
proffered  hand  of  the  dowager.  In  that  hour  of  conversation, 
which  they  had  had  together,  Lady  Chiltern  had  said  not  a 
word  to  Phineas  of  her  aunt,  and  now  he  felt  himself  to  be 
ahnost  discomposed  by  the  meeting.  Is  your  daughter  here, 
Lady  Baldock 

Lady  Bzddock  shook  her  head  solemnly  and  sadly.  ^  Do  not 
speak  of  her,  Mr.  Finn.  It  is  too  sad  !  We  never  mention  her 
name  now.''  Phineas  looked  as  sad  as  he  knew  how  to  look, 
but  he  said  nothing.  The  lamentation  of  the  mother  did  not 
seeih  to  imply  that  the  daughter  wad  dead ;  and,  from  his  re- 
membrance of  Augusta  Boreham,  he  would  have  thought  her 
the  last  woman  in  the  world  to  run  away  with  the  coachman. 
At  the  moment  there  did  not  seem  to  b&  any  other  sufficient 
cause  for  so  mdancholy  a  wagging  of  that  venerable  head.  He 
had  been  told  to  say  nothing,  and  he  could  ask  no  questions  ; 
but  Lady  Baldock  did  not  choose  that  he  should  be  left  to 
imagine  things  more  terrible  than  the  truth.  **  She  is  lost  to  us 
for  ever,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  How  very  sad." 

"Sad,  indeed  !  We  don't  know  how  she  took  it* 
"Took  what.  Lady  Baldock 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  nothing  that  she  *ever  saw  at  home.  If 
there  is  anything  I'm  true  to,  it  is  the  Protestant  Established 
Church  of  England.  Some  nasty,  low,  lying,  wheedling  priest 
got  hold  of  her,  and  now  she*s  a  nun,  and  calls  herself— Sister 
Veronica  John !  '*  Lady  Baldock  threw  great  strength  and 
unction  into  her  description  of  the  priest ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
had  told  her  story  a  sudden  thought  struck  her.  "  Oh.  laws  I  I 
quite  forgot.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Finn :  but  youTC  one  of 
ihem!** 

"  Not  a  nun.  Lady  Baldock."  At  that  ftiomettt  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Lord  Chiltern  came  in,  to  the  great  relief  of  his 
wife's  aunt. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GERARD  MAULE 

^6  lipU^yHY  didn't  you  tell  me  ?"  said  Phineas  that  night, 
^^nSI   ^^^^^  Lady  Baldock  was  gone  to  bed.   The  two 
ISU        men  had  taken  off  their  dress  coats,  and  had  put 
B^"Pf1l   on  smoking  caps, — Lord  Chiltem,  indeed,  having 
clothed  himself  in  a  wonderful  Chinese  dressing-gown,  and  they 
were  sitting  round  the  fire  in  the  smoking-room ;  but  though 
they  were  thus  employed  and  thus  dressed,  the  two  younger  ladies 
were  stiU  with  them. 

"  How  could  I  tell  you  everything  in  two  minutes?"  said  Lady 
Chiltem. 

**rd  have  given  a  guinea  to  have  heard  her,"  said  Lord 
Chiltem,  getting  up  and  rubbing  his  hands  as  he  walked  about 
the  room.  "  Can't  you  fancy  all  that  she'd  say,  and  then  her 
horror  when  she'd  remember  that  Phineas  was  a  Papist 
himself?" 

"  But  what  made  Miss  Boreham  turn  nun." 
"  I  fancy  she  found  the  penances  lighter  than  they  were  at 
home,"  said  the  lord.   "They  couldn't  well  be  heavier." 
"Dear  old  aunt !" 

"Does  she  never  go  to  see  Sister  Veronica ? ''  asked  Miss 
Palliser. 

"  She  has  been  once,"  said  Lady  Chiltem. 

"  And  fumigated  herself  first  so  as  to  escape  infection,"  said 
the  husband.  "  You  should  hear  Gerard  Maule  imitate  her  when 
she  talks  about  the  filthy  priest" 

"  And  who  is  Gerard  Maule  ?"  Then  Lady  Chiltem  looked  at 
her  friend,  and  Phineas  was  almost  sure  that  Gerard  Maule  was 
the  man  who  was  dying  for  Adelaide  Palliser. 
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"  He's  a  great  ally  of  mine"  said  Lady  Chiltern. 

"  He's  a  young  fellow  who  thinks  he  can  ride  to  hounds,"  said 
Lord  Chiltern,  "  and  who  very  often  does  succeed  in  riding  over 
them." 

"That's  not  fair.  Lord  Chiltern,"  said  Miss  Palliser. 

"Just  my  idea  of  it,"  replied  the  Master.  "  I  don't  think  it's 
at  aU  fair.  Because  a  man  has  plenty  of  horses,  and  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  rides  twelve  stone,  and  doesn't  care  how  he's 
sworn  at,  he's  always  to  be  over  the  scent,  and  spoil  every  one's 
sport    I  don't  call  it  at  all  fair." 

"  He's  a  very  nice  fellow,  and  a  great  friend  of  Oswald's.  He 
is  to  be  here  to-morrow,  and  you'll  like  him  very  much.  Won't 
he,  Adelaide?" 

"I  don't  know  Mr.  Finn's  tastes  quite  so  well  as  you  do, 
Violet.  But  Mr.  Maule  is  so  harmless  that  no  one  can  dislike 
him  very  much." 

"As  for  being  harmless,  I'm  not  so  sure,"  said  Lady  Chiltern. 
After  that  they  all  went  to  bed. 

Phineas  remained  at  Harrington  Hall  till  the  ninth,  on  which 
day  he  went  to  London  so  that  he  might  be  at  Tankerville  on  the 
tenth.  He  rode  Lord  Chiltem's  horses,  and  took  an  interest  in 
the  hounds,  and  nursed  the  baby.  "  Now  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  Gerard  Maule,"  Lady  Chiltern  asked  him,  the  day 
before  he  started. 

"  I  presume  that  he  is  the  young  man  that  is  dying  for  Miss 
PaUiser." 

"  You  may  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Finn,  without  making 
any  such  suggestion." 

"  Not  discreetly.  Of  course  if  he  is  to  be  made  happy,  I  am 
bound  at  the  present  moment  to  say  all  good  things  of  him.  At 
such  a  crisis  it  would  be  wicked  to  tinge  Miss  PaJliser's  hopes 
with  any  hue  less  warm  than  rose  colour." 

"Do  you  suppose  that  I  tell  everything  that  is  said  to  me  ? " 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  opinions  do  ooze  out.  I  take  him  to 
be  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow ;  but  why  doesn't  he  talk  a  bit 
more  ? " 

"That's  just  it." 

"  And  why  does  he  pretend  to  do  nothing  ?  When  he's  out 
he  rides  hard ;  but  at  other  times  there's  a  ha-ha,  lack-a-daisical 
air  about  him  which  I  hate.  Why  men  assume  it  I  never  could 
understand.  It  can  recommend  them  to  nobody.  A  man  can't 
suppose  that  he'll  gain  anything  by  pretending  that  he  never 
reads,  and  never  thinks,  and  never  does  anything,  and  never 
speaks,  and  doesn't  care  what  he  has  for  dinner,  and,  upon  the 
^hole,  would  just  as  soon  lie  in  bed  all  day  as  get  up.  It  isn't 
that  he  is  really  idle.  He  rides  and  eats,  and  does  get  up,  and 
I  dare  say  talks  and  thinks.    It's  simply  a  poor  affectation," 

"  That's  your  rose  colour,  is  it  ?" 
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"You've  promised  secrecy,  Lady  Chiltern.  I  suppose  he's 
well  off?" 

.  "  He  is  an  eldest  son.   The  property  is  not  large,  and  I'm 
afraid  there's  something  wrong  about  it.* 
"  He  has  no  profession  ? " 

"  None  at  all.  He  has  an  allowance  of  /8oo  a  year,  which 
in  son^e  sort  of  fashion  is  independent  of  his  father.  He  has 
nothingf  on  earth  to  do.  Adelaide's  whole  fortune  is  four 
thousand  pounds.  V  they  were  to  marry  what  would  become 
of  them?" 

"  That  wouldn't  be  enough  to  live  on  ?  " 

"  It  ought  to  be  enough,— -as  he  must,  I  suppose,  have  the 
property  some  day, — if  only  he  had  something  to  do.  What 
sort  of  a  life  would  he  lead  ?  " 

I  suppose  he  couldn't  become  a  Master  of  Hounds  ?" 
That  is  ill-natured,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  §o.  I  did  not  indeed.  You  must  know 
that  I  did  not." 

"  Of  course  Oswald  had  nothing  to  do,  and,  of  course,  there 
was  a  time  when  I  wished  that  he  should  take  to  Parliament, 
No  one  knew  all  that  better  than  you  did,   But  he  was  very 
different  from  Mr.  Maule." 
j   *^  Very  different,  indeed  " 

I  "  Oswald  is  a  man  full  of  energy,  and  with  no  touch  of  that 
affectation  which  you  described.  As  it  is,  he  does  work  hard.  No 
man  works  harder.  The  learned  people  say  that  you  should 
produce  something,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  he  produces  mugh. 
6ut  somebody  must  keep  hounds,  and  nobody  could  do  it  better 
than  he  does." 

"  You  don't  think  that  I  meant  to  blame  him  ? 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  Are  he  and  his  father  on  good  terms  now  ?" 
01^  yes.   His  father  wisnes  him  to  go  to  Saulsby,  but  he 
won't  do  that    He  hates  Saulsby." 

Saulsby  was  the  country  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Brentford,  the 
name  of  the  property  which  must  some  day  belong  to  this  Lord 
Chiltern,  and  Phineas,  as  he  heard  this,  remembered  former 
days  in  which  he  had  ridden  about  Saulsby  Woods,  and  had 
thought  them  to  be  anything  but  hateful,  "Is  Saulsby  shut  up?" 
he  asked« 

"  Altogether,  and  so  is  the  house  in  Portman  Square.  There 
never  was  anything  more  sad  or  desolate.  You  would  find  him 
altered,  Mr.  Finn.  He  is  quite  an  old  man  now.  He  was  here 
in  the  spring,  for  a  week  or  two  in  England,  that  is ;  but  he 
stayed  at  an  hotel  in  London,  He  and  Laura  live  at  Dresden 
now,  and  a  very  sad  time  they  must  b^ye." 

"  Does  she  write  f " 

^  Yes ;  and  keeps  up  all*  her  interest  About  politics,  {  b%\rc 
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already  told  her  that  you  are  to  stand  for  Tankerville.  No 
one,— no  other  human  being  in  the  world  will  be  so  interested 
for  you  as  she  is.  If  any  friend  ever  felt  an  interest  almost 
selfish  for  a  friend's  welfare,  she  will  feel  such  an  interest  for 
you.  If  you  were  to  succeed  it  would  give  her  a  hope  in  life/' 
Phineas  sat  silent  drinking  in  the  words  that  were  said  to  him. 
Though  they  were  true,  or  at  least  meant  to  be  true,  they  were 
full  of  flattery.  Why  should  this  woman  of  whom  they  were 
speaking  love  him  so  dearly  ?  She  was  nothing  to  him.  She 
was  highly  born,  greatly  gifted,  wealthy,  and  a  married  woman, 
whose  character,  as  he  well  knew,  was 'beyond  the  taint  of 
suspicion,  though  she  had  been  driven  by  the  hard  sullenness 
of  her  husband  to  refuse  to  live  under  his  roof.  Phineas  Finn 
and  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  had  not  seen  each  other  for  two 
years,  and  when  they  had  parted,  though  they  had  lived  as 
friends,  there  had  been  no  signs  of  still  living  friendship. 
True,  indeed,  she  had  written  to  him,  but  her  letters  had 
been  short  and  cold,  merely  detailing  certain  circumstances  of 
her  outward  life.  Now  he  was  told  by  this  woman's  dearest 
friend  that  his  welfare  was  closer  to  her  heart  than  any  other 
interest  ! 

"  1  dare  say  you  often  think  of  her  ? "  said  Lady  Chiltern. 
"  Indeed,  I  do." 

"  What  virtues  she  used  to  ascribe  to  you !  What  sins  she 
forgave  you  I  How  hard  she  fought  for  you  !  Now,  though 
she  can  fight  no  more,  she  does  not  think  of  it  all  the  less." 

"Poor  Lady  Laura!" 

"  Poor  Laura,  indeed !  When  one  sees  such  shipwreck  it 
makes  a  woman  doubt  whether  she  ought  to  marry  at  all." 

"  And  yet  he  was  a  good  man.    She  always  said  so." 

"Men  are  so  seldom  really  good.  They  are  so  little 
sympathetic.  What  man  thinks  of  changing  himself  so  as  to 
suit  his  wife  1  And  yet  men  expect  that  women  shall  put  on 
altogether  new  characters  when  they  are  married,  and  girls 
think  that  they  can  do  so.  Look  at  this  Mr.  Maule,  who  is 
really  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Adelaide  Palliser.  She 
is  full  of  hope  and  energy.  He  has  none.  And  yet  he  has  the 
effrontery  to  suppose  that  she  will  adapt  herself  to  his  way  of 
living  if  he  marries  her." 

"  Then  they  are  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  will  come  to  that.  It  always  does  if  the  man  is 
in  earnest.  Girls  will  accept  men  simply  because  they  think  it 
ill-natured  to  return  the  compliment  of  an  offer  with  a  hearty 
'No.'" 

"  I  suppose  she  Hkes  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  does.  A  girl  almost  always  likes  a  man  who 
is  in  love  with  her, — ^unless  indeed  she  positively  dislikes  him. 
But  why  should  she  like  him  ?  He  is  good-looking,  is  a  gentle- 
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man,  and  not  a  fool.  Is  that  enough  to  make  such  a  girl  as 
Adelaide  Palliser  think  a  man  divine  ?** 

"Is  nobody  to  be  accepted  who  is  not  credited  with  divinity?" 

"The  man  should  be  a  demigod,  at  least  in  respect  to  some 

Sart  of  his  character.  I  can  find  nothing  even  deminiivine  about 
Ir.  Maule." 

"That's  because  you  are  not  in  loVe  with  him,  Lady 
Chiltem." 

Six  or  seven  very  pleasant  days  Phineas  Finn  spent  at  Har- 
rington Hall,  and  then  he  started  alone,  and  very  lonely,  for 
Tankerville.  But  he  admitted  to  himself  that  the  pleasure 
which  he  had  received  during  his  visit  was  qmite  sufficient  to 
qualify  him  in  running  any  risk  in  an  attempt  to  return  to  the 
kind*  of  hfe  which  he  had  formerly  led.  But  if  he  should  fail 
at  Tankerville  what  would  become  of  him  then  ? 


.  CHAPTER  IV 

TANKERVILLE. 

|HE  great  Mr.  Molescroft  himself  came  over  to  Tanker- 
viUe  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  our  hero  to  the 
electors  and  to  Mr.  Ruddles,  the  local  Libend  agent, 
who  was  to  be  employed.   They  ipet  at  the  Lambton 
Arms,  and  there  Phineas  established  himself,  knowing  well  that 
he  had  before  him  ten  days  of  unmitigated  vexation  and  misery. 
Tankerville  was  a  dirty,  prosperous,  ungainly  town,  which 
seemed  to  exude  coal-dust  or  coal-mud  at  every  pore.    It  was 
so  well  recognised  as  being  dirty  that  people  did  not  expect  to 
meet  each  other  with  clean  hands  and  faces.    Linen  was  never 
white  at  Tankerville,  and  even  ladies  who  sat  in  drawing-rooms 
were  accustomed  to  the  feel  and  taste  and  appearance  of  soot 
in  all  their  daintiest  recesses.    We  hear  that  at  Oil  City  the 
flavour  of  petroleum  is  hardly  considered  to  be  disagreeable, 
and  so  it  was  with  the  flavour  of  coal  at  Tankerville.   And  we 
know  that  at  Oil  City  the  flavour  of  petroleum  »ust  not  be 
openly  declared  to  be  objectionable,  ana  so  it  was  with  coal  at 
Tankerville.   At  Tankerville  coal  was  much  loved,  and  was  not 
thought  to  be  dirty.    Mr.  Ruddles  was  very  much  begrimed 
himself,  and  some  of  the  leading  Liberal  electors,  upon  whom 
Phineas  Finn  had  already  called,  seemed  to  be  saturated  with . 
the  product  of  the  district.    It  would  not,  however,  in  any 
event  be  his  duty  to  live  at  Tankerville,  and  he  had  believed 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  entrance  into  the  town  that  he 
would  soon  depart  from  it,  and  know  it  no  more.    He  felt  that 
the  chance  of  his  being  elected  was  quite  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
could  hardly  understand  why  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
embarrassed  by  so  very  unprofitable  a  speculation. 
Phineas  Finn  had  thrice  before  this  been  chosen  to  sit  io 
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Parliament— twice  for  the  Irish  borough  of  Loughshane,  and 
once  for  the  English  borough  of  Loughton  ,*  but  he  had  been 
so  happy  as  hitherto  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  miseries 
and  occasional  hopelessness  of  a  contested  election.  At 
Loughton  he  had  come  forward  as  the  nominee  of  the  Earl 
of  Brentford,  and  had  been  returned  without  any  chance  of 
failure  by  that  nobleman's  influence.  At  Loughshane  things 
had  nearly  been  as  pleasant  with  him.  He  had  almost  been 
taught  to  think  that  nothing  could  be  easier  than  getting  into 
Parliament  if  only  a  man  could  live  when  he  was  there.  But 
Loughton  and  Loughshane  were  gone,  with  so  many  other  com- 
fortable things  of  old  days,  and  now  he  found  himself  relegated 
to  a  borough  to  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  was  sent  to 
fight,  not  that  he  might  win,  but  because  it  was  necessary  to 
his  party  that  the  seat  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  lost  with- 
out fighting.  He  had  had  the  pleasant  things  of  parliamentary 
adventure,  and  now  must  undergo  those  which  were  unpleasant. 
No  doubt  he  could  have  refused,  but  he  had  listened  to  the 
tempter,  and  could  not  now  go  back,  though  Mr.  Ruddles  was 
hardly  more  encouraging  than  Mr.  Molescroft. 

"  Browborough  has  been  at  work  for  the  last  three  days/'  said 
Mr.  Ruddles,  in  a  tone  of  reproach.  Mr.  Ruddles  had  always 
thought  that  no  amount  of  work  could  be  too  heavy  for  his 
candidates. 

"  Will  that  make  much  difference  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Molescroft. 

"  Well,  it  does.  Of  course,  he  has  been  among  the  colliers, — 
when  we  ought  to  have  been  before  him.'* 

"  I  came  when  I  was  told,'*  said  Phineas. 

"  Pd  have  telegraphed  to  you  if  Pd  known  where  you  were. 
But  there's  no  help  for  spilt  milk.  We  must  get  to  work  now, 
— that's  all.    I  suppose  you're  for  disestablishing  the  Church  t " 

"  Not  particularly,"  said  Phineas,  who  felt  that  with  him,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  this  was  a  delicate  subject. 

"  We  needn't  go  into  that,  need  we?"  said  Mr.  Molescroft, 
who,  though  a  Liberal,  was  a  good  Churchman. 

Mr.  Ruddles  was  a  Dissenter,  but  the  very  strong  opinion 
which  Mr.  Ruddles  now  expressed  as  to  the  necessity  that  the 
new  candidate  should  take  up  the  Church  question  did  not 
spring  at  all  from  his  own  religious  convictions.  His  present 
duty  called  upon  him  to  have  a  Liberal  candidate  if  possible 
returned  for  the  borough  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
not  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  his  own  sect.  Neverthe- 
less, his  opinion  was  very  strong.  "  I  think  we  must.  Mr. 
Molescroft,"  said  he ;  "  Pm  sure  we  must  Browborough  has 
taken  up  the  other  side.  He  went  to  church  last  Sunday  with 
the  Mayor  and  two  of  the  Aldermen,  and  Pm  told  he  said  all 
the  responses  louder  than  anybody  else,  He  dined  with  the 
Yiw  Qf  Trinity  gn  Mon<iay,    Hq  b^s  been  very  loud  in 
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denouncing  Mf.  Finn  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  has  declared 
that  everything  will  be  up  with  the  State  if  Tankerville  returns 
a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Pope.  You'll  find  that  the  Church 
will  be  the  cry  here  this  election.  You  can't  get  anything  by 
supporting  it,  but  you  may  make  a  strong  party  by  pledging 
yourself  to  disendowment." 

** Wouldn't  local  taxation  do!*'  asked  Mr.  Molescroft,  who 
indeed  preferred  almost  any  other  reform  to  disendowraent. 

*  I  have  made  up  mv  mind  that  we  must  have  some  check  on 
municipal  expenditure,  said  Phineas. 

"  It  wont  do — ^not  alone.  If  I  understand  the  borough,  the 
feeling  at  this  election  will  altogether  be  about  the  Church.  You 
see,  Mr.  Finn,  your  being  a  Roman  Catholic  gives  them  a 
handle,  and  they're  already  beginning  to  use  it  They  don't  like 
Roman  Catholics  here ;  but  if  you  can  manage  to  give  it  a  sort 
of  Liberal  turn, — as  many  of  your  constituents  used  to  do,  you 
know, — as  though  you  disliked  Church  and  State  rather  than 
cared  for  the  Pope,  may  be  it  might  act  on  our  side  rather  than 
on  theirs.  Mr.  Molescroft  understands  it  alL** 
"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  understand." 

Mr.  Ruddles  said  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  and 
though  Mr.  MolesQroft  did  not  express  any  acquiescence  in  these 
views,  neither  did  he  dissent.  The  candidate  said  but  little  at 
this  interview,  but  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind.  A  seat 
m  Parliament  would  be  but  a  barren  honour,  and  he  could  not 
afford  to  offer  his  services  for  barren  honour,  Honest  political 
work  he  was  anxious  to  do,  but  for  what  work  he  did  he  desired 
to  be  paid.  The  party  to  which  he  belonged  had,  as  he'knew, 
endeavoured  to  avoid  the  subject  of  the  dlsendowment  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  the  necessary  nature  of  a  Dolitical 
party  in  this  country  to  avoid,  as  long  as  it  can  be  avojaed,  the 
consideration  of  any  question  which  involves  a  great  change. 
There  is  a  consciousness  on  the  minds  of  leading  politicians  that 
the  pressure  from  behind,  forcing  upon  them  great  measures, 
drives  them  almost  quicker  than  they  can  go,  so  that  it  becomes 
a  necessity  with  them  to  resist  rather  than  to  aid  the  pressure 
which  will  certainly  be  at  last  effective  by  Its  own  strength.  The 
best  carriage  horses  are  those  which  can  most  steadily  hold  back 
against  the  coach  as  it  trundles  down  the  hill.  All  tnis  Phineas 
Imew,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  Harrington  Erles  and  Ratlers 
of  his  party  would  not  thank  him  for  ventilating  a  measure 
which,  however  certain  might  be  its  coming,  might  well  be  post- 
poned for  a  few  years.  Once  already  in  his  career  he  had  chosen 
to  be  in  advance  of  his  party,  and  the  consequences  had  been 
disastrous  to  him.  On  that  occasion  his  feelings  had  been  strong 
in  regard  to  the  measure  upon  which  he  broke  away  from  hia 
party ;  but,  when  he  first  thought  pf  it,  he  did  not  W%  mugh 

abQut  Church  dlsewdpwmwt. 
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But  he  found  that  he  must  needs  go  as  he  was  driven  or  else 
depart  out  of  the  place.  He  wrote  a  line  to  his  friend  Erie,  not 
to  ask  advice,  but  to  explain  the  circumstances.  "  My  only 
possible  chance  of  success  will  lie  in  attacking  the  Church  en- 
dowments. Of  course  I  think  they  are  bad,  and  of  course  I 
think  that  they  must  go.  But  I  have  never  cared  for  the  matter, 
and  would  have  been  very  willing  to  leave  it  among  those 
things  which  will  arrange  themselves.  But  I  have  no  choice 
here."  And  so  he  prepared  himself  to  run  his  race  on  the  course 
arranged  for  him  by  Mr.  Ruddles.  Mr.  Molescroft,  whose  hours 
were  pressing,  soon  took  his  leave,  and  Phineas  Finn  was 
placarded  about  the  town  as  the  sworn  foe  to  all  Church  en- 
dowments. 

In  the  course  of  his  canvass,  and  the  commotions  consequent 
upon  it,  he  found  that  Mr.  Ruddles  was  right  No  other  subject 
seemed  at  the  moment  to  have  any  attraction  in  Tankerville. 
Mr.  Browborough,  whose  life  had  not  been  passed  in  any  strict 
obedience  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  whose  religious 
observances  had  not  hitherto  interfered  with  either  the  pleasures 
or  the  duties  of  his  life,  repeated  at  every  meeting  which  he 
attended,  and  almost  to  every  elector  whom  he  canvassed,  the 
great  Shibboleth  which  he  had  now  adopted — "  The  prosperity  of 
England  depends  on  the  Church  of  her  people."  He  was  not  an 
orator.  Indeed,  it  might  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  who  had  for 
years  been  conversant  with  public  life,  less  able  to  string  a  few 
words  together  for  immediate  use.  Nor  could  he  learn  half-a- 
dozen  sentences  by  rote.  But  he  could  stand  up  with  unabashed 
brow  and  repeat  with  enduring  audacity  the  same  words  a  dozen 
times  over — "  The  prosperity  of  England  depends  on  the  Church 
of  her  people."  Had  he  been  asked  whether  the  prosperity 
which  he  promised  was  temporal  or  spiritual  in  its  nature,  not 
only  could  he  not  have  answered,  but  he  would  not  in  the  least 
have  understood  the  question.  But  the  words  as  they  came 
from  his  mouth  had  a  weight  which  seemed  to  ensure  their 
truth,  and  many  men  in  Tankerville  thought  that  Mr.  Brow- 
borough  was  eloquent. 

Phineas,  on  the  other  hand,  made  two  or  three  great  speeches 
every  evening,  and  astonished  even  Mr.  Ruddles  by  his  oratory. 
He  had  accepted  Mr.  Ruddles's  proposition  with  but  lukewarm 
acquiescence,  but  in  the  handling  of  the  matter  he  became 
zealous,  fiery,  and  enthusiastic.  He  explained  to  his  hearers 
with  gracious  acknowledgment  that  Church  endowments  had 
undoubtedly  been  most  beneficent  in  past  times.  He  spoke  in 
the  interests  of  no  special  creed.  Whether  in  the  so-called 
Popish  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  ancestors,  or  in  the  so- 
called  Protestant  days  that  had  followed,  the  state  of  society  had 
required  that  spiritual  teaching  should  be  supplied  from  funds 
fixed  and  devoted  to  the  purpose.    The  increasing  intelligence 
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and  population  of  the  country  made  this  no  longer  desirable, — 
or,  if  desirable,  no  longer  possible.  Could  these  endowments  be 
increased  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  millions  ?  Was  it 
not  the  fact  that  even  among  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
they  were  altogether  inefficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  great 
towns  ?  Did  the  people  of  Tankerville  believe  that  the  clergy- 
men of  London,  of  Liverpool,  and  of  Manchester  were  paid  by 
endowments  ?  The  arguments  which  had  been  efficacious  in 
Ireland  must  be  efficacious  in  England.  He  said  this  with- 
out reference  to  one  creed  or  to  another.  He  did  beheve  in 
religious  teaching.  He  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  But  he  thought,  nay  he  was  sure, 
that  Church  and  State,  as  combined  institutions,  could  no  longer 
prevail  in  this  country.  If  the  people  of  Tankerville  would 
return  him  to  Parliament  it  shoula  be  his  first  object  to  put  an 
end  to  this  anomaly. 

The  Browboroughites  were  considerably  astonished  by  his 
success.  The  colliers  on  this  occasion  did  not  seem  to  regard 
the  clamour  that  was  raised  against  Irish  Papists.  Much  dirt 
was  thrown  and  some  heads  were  broken  ;  but  Phineas  per- 
severed. Mr.  Ruddles  was  lost  in  admiration.  They  had  never 
before  had  at  Tankerville  a  man  who  could  talk  so  well.  Mr. 
Browborough  without  ceasing  repeated  his  well-worn  assurance, 
and  it  was  received  with  the  loudest  exclamation  of  delight  by 
his  own  party.  The  clergymen  of  the  town  and  neighbour^ 
hood  crowded  round  him  and  pursued  him,  and  almost  seemed 
to  beheve  in  him.  They  were  at  any  rate  fighting  their  battle 
as  best  they  knew  how  to  fight  it.  But  the  great  body  of  the 
colliers  hstened  to  Phineas,  and  every  collier  was  now  a  voter. 
Then  Mr.  Ruddles,  who  had  many  eyes,  began  to  perceive  that 
the  old  game  was  to  be  played.  "  There'll  be  money  going  to- 
morrow after  all,**  he  whispered  to  Finn  the  evening  before  the 
election. 

"  I  suppose  you  expected  that." 

"  I  wasn't  sure.   They  began  by  thinking  they  could  could  do 
without  it.    They  don't  want  to  sacrifice  the  borough." 
"  Nor  do  I,  Mr.  Ruddles." 

"  But  they'll  sooner  do  that  than  lose  the  seat.  A  couple  of 
dozen  of  men  out  of  the  Fallgate  would  make  us  safe."  Mr. 
Kuddles  smiled  as  he  said  this. 

And  Phineas  smiled  as  he^  answered,  "  If  any  good  can  be 
done  by  talking  to  the  men  at  the  Fallgate,  I'll  talk  to  them 
by  the  hour  together." 

"  We've  about  done  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Ruddles. 

Then  came  the  voting.  Up  to  two  o'clock  the  pollkig  was 
so  equal  that  the  numbers  at  Mr.  Browborough's  committee 
room  were  always  given  in  his  favour,  and  those  at  the  liberal 
room  in  favour  of  Phinea*?  Finn:   At  three  o'clock  Phineas  was 
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acknowledged  to  be  ten  ahead.  He  himself  was  surprised  at 
his  own  success,  and  declared  to  himself  that  his  old  luck  had 
not  deserted  him* 

"They're  giving  ifii  lOs,  sl  vole  at  the  Fallgate  this  minute,* 
said  Ruddles  to  him  At  a  quarter-past  three. 

"  We  shall  have  to  prove  it.*' 

«  We  can  do  that,  I  think/*  said  Ruddles, 

At  four  o^clock,  when  the  poll  was  over,  Browborough  was 
declared  to  have  won  the  post  by  seven  votes.  He  was  that 
same  evening  declared  by  the  Mayor  to  have  been  elected  sitting 
member  for  the  borough,  and  he  again  assured  the  people  in  his 
speech  that  the  prosperity  of  England  depends  on  ttie  Church  of 
her  people. 

"We  shall  carry  the  seat  on  a  scrutiny  as  sure  as  eggs,''  said 
Mr.  Ruddles,  who  had  been  quite  won  by  the  gallant  way  in 
which  Phineas  had  fought  his  battle. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MR,  DAUBENY'S  GREAT  MOVE. 

nn|ll£  whole  liberal  party  Was  taken  very  much  by 
M^fl  surprise  at  the  course  which  the  election  ran.  Or 
perhaps  it  might  be  more  proper  to  say  that  the 
ESH  parliamentary  leaders  of  the  party  were  surprised. 
It  had  not  been  recognised  by  them  as  necessary  that  the  great 

Suestion  of  Church  and  State  should  be  generally  distuSscd  on 
[lis  occasion.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  it  should  be 
discussed  at  some  places  and  by  some  men.  Eager  Dissenters 
would,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  press  their 
views,  and  no  doubt  tlie  eatire  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  as 
a  State  establishment  had  taught  Liberals  to  think  and  Con- 
servatives to  fear  that  the  question  would  force  itself  forward  at 
no  very  distant  date.  But  it  had  not  been  expected  to  do  so 
now.  The  genenal  incompetence  of  a  Ministry  who  could  not 
command  a  majority  on  any  measure  was  intended  to  be  the 
strong  point  of  the  Liberal  party,  not  only  at  the  election,  but  at 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  Church  question,  which  was 
necessarily  felt  by  all  statesmen  to  be  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
dwarf  every  other,  was  not  wanted  as  yet.  It  might  remain  in 
the  background  as  the  future  standing-point  for  some  great 
political  struggle,  in  which  it  would  be  again  necessary  that  every 
Liberal  should  fight,  as  though  for  life,  with  his  teeth  and  nails. 
Men  who  ten  years  since  regarded  almost  with  abhorrence,  and 
certainly  with  distrust,  the  idea  of  disruption  between  Church 
and  State  in  England,  were  no  doubt  learning  to  perceive  that 
such  disruption  must  come,  and  were  reconciling  themselves  to 
it  after  that  slow,  silent,  inargumentative  fashion  in  which  con- 
victions force  themselves  among  us.   And  from  reconciliation  to 
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the  idea  some  were  advancing  to  enthusiasm  on  its  behalf.  "  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time,"  was  now  said  by  many  who  hardly 
remembered  how  devoted  they  had  been  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England  a  dozen  years  ago.  But  the  fruit  was  not 
yet  ripe,  and  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  by  no  means  desired 
that  it  should  be  plucked.  They  were,  therefore,  surprised,  and 
but  little  pleased,  when  they  found  that  the  question  was  more 
discussed  than  any  other  on  the  hustings  of  enthusiastically 
political  boroughs. 

Barrington  Erie  was  angry  when  he  received  the  letter  of 
Phineas  Finn.  He  was  at  that  moment  staying  with  the  Duke 
of  St.  Bungay,  who  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  only  possible 
leader  of  the  liberal  party,  should  Mr.  Gresham  for  any  reason 
fail  them.  Indeed  the  old  Whigs,  of  whom  Barrington  Erie 
considered  himself  to  be  one,  would  have  much  preferred  the 
Duke  to  Mr.  Gresham,  had  it  been  possible  to  set  Mr.  Gresham 
aside.  But  Mr.  Gresham  was  too  strong  to  be  set  aside  ;  and 
Erie  and  the  Duke,  with  all  their  brethren,  were  minded  to  be 
thoroughly  loyal  to  their  leader.  He  was  their  leader,  and  not 
to  be  loyal  was,  in  their  minds,  treachery.  But  occasionally 
they  feared  that  the  man  would  carry  them  whither  they  did 
not  desire  to  go.  In  the  meantime  heavy  things  were  spoken 
of  our  poor  friend,  Finn. 

"  After  all  that  man  is  an  ass,"  said  Erie. 

"If  so,  I  believe  you  are  altogether  responsible  for  him,"  said 
the  Duke. 

"  Well,  yes,  in  a  measure  ;  but  not  altogether.  That,  however, 
is  a  long  story.  He  has  many  good  gifts.  He  is  clever,  good- 
tempered,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  fellows  that  ever  lived.  The 
women  all  like  him." 

"  So  the  Duchess  tells  me." 

"  But  he  is  not  what  I  call  loyal.  He  cannot  keep  himself 
from  running  after  strange  gods.  What  need  had  he  to  take  up 
the  Church  question  at  TankerviUe  ?  The  truth  is,  Duke,  the 
thing  is  going  to  pieces.  We  get  men  into  the  House  now  who 
are  clever,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  who  force  their  way 
up,  but  who  can't  be  made  to  understand  that  everybody  should 
not  want  to  be  Prime  Minister."  The  Duke,  who  was  now  a 
Nestor  among  politicians,  though  very  green  in  his  age,  smiled 
as  he  heanl  remarks  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  for  the 
last  forty  ye>Ars.  He,  too,  liked  his  party,  and  was  fond  of  loyal 
men  ;  but  he  had  learned  at  last  that  all  loyalty  must  be  built  on 
a  basis  of  self-advantage.  Patriotism  may  exist  without  it,  but 
that  which  Erie  called  loyalty  in  politics  was  simply  devotion 
to  the  side  which  a  man  conceives  to  be  his  side,  and  which  he 
cannot  leave  without  danger  to  himself. 

But  if  discontent  was  felt  at  the  eagerness  with  which  this  subject 
was  taken  up  at  certain  boroughs,  and  was  adopted  by  men 
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whose  votes  and  general  support  would  be  essentially  necessary 
to  the  would-be  coming  Liberal  government,  absolute  dismay  was 
occasioned  by  a  speech  that  was  made  at  a  certain  county 
election.  Mr.  Daubeny  had  for  many  years  been  member  for 
EastBarsetshire,  and  was  as  sure  of  his  seat  as  the  Queen  of  her 
throne.  No  one  would  think  of  contesting  Mr.  Daubeny's  right 
to  sit  for  East  Barsetshire,  and  no  doubt  he  might  have  been 
returned  without  showing  himself  to  the  electors.  But  he  did 
show  himself  to  the  electors ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  made  a 
speech  on  the  occasion.  It  so  happened  that  the  day  fixed  for 
the  election  in  this  division  of  the  county  was  quite  at  the  close 
of  this  period  of  political  excitement.  When  Mr.  Daubeny 
addressed  his  friends  in  East  Barsetshire  the  returns  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  nearly  complete.  No  attention  had  been  paid 
to  this  fact  during  the  elections,  but  it  was  afterwards  asserted 
that  the  arrangement  had  been  made  with  a  political  purpose,  and 
with  a  purpose  which  was  politically  dishonest.  Mr.  Daubeny, 
so  said  the  angry  Liberals,  had  not  chosen  to  address  his  con- 
stituents till  his  speech  at  the  hustings  could  have  no  effect  on 
other  counties.  Otherwise, — so  said  the  Liberals,— the  whole 
Conservative  party  would  have  been  called  upon  to  disavow  at 
the  hustings  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Daubeny  hinted  in 
East  Barsetshire  that  he  had  arrived.  The  East  Barsetshire 
men  themselves, — so  said  the  Liberals, — ^had  been  too  crass  to 
catch  the  meaning  hidden  under  his  ambiguous  words;  but 
those  words  when  read  by  the  light  of  astute  criticism,  were 
found  to  contain  an  opinion  that  Church  and  State  should  be 

dissevered.   "  By  G  !  he's  going  to  take  the  bread  out  of 

our  mouths  again,"  said  Mr.  Ratler. 

The  speech  was  certainly  very  ambiguous,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  East  Barsetshire  folk  were  so  crass  as  they  were  accused 
of  being,  in  not  understanding  it  at  once.  The  dreadful  hint 
was  wvapped  up  in  many  words,  and  formed  but  a  small  part  of 
a  very  long  oration.  The  bucolic  mind  of  East  Barsetshire  took 
warm  delight  in  the  eloquence  of  the  eminent  personage  who 
represented  them,  but  was  wont  to  extract  more  actual  enjoy- 
ment from  the  music  of  his  periods  than  from  the  strength  of  his 
arguments.  When  he  would  explain  to  them  that  he  discovered 
a  new,  or  rather  hitherto  unknown,  Conservative  element  in  thy 
character  of  his  countrymen,  which  he  could  best  utilise  be 
changing  everything  in  the  Constitution,  he  manipulated  his 
words  with  such  grace,  was  so  profound,  so  broad,  and  so 
exalted,  was  so  brilliant  in  mingling  a  deep  philosophy  with  the 
ordinary  politics  of  the  day,  that  the  bucolic  mind  could  only 
admire.  It  was  a  great  honour  to  the  electors  of  that 
agricultural  county  that  they  should  be  made  the  first  recipientiJ 
of  these  pearls,  which  were  not  wasted  by  being  thrown  before 
them.   They  were  picked  up  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press,  and 
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became  the  pearls,  not  of  East  Barsetshire,  but  of  all  England. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  found  that  one  pearl  was  very  big,  very 
rare,  and  worthy  of  great  attention  ;  but  it  was  a  black  pearl, 
and  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  abominable  prodigy.  *  The 
period  of  our  history  is  one  in  which  it  becomes  essential  for  us 
to  renew  those  inquiries  which  have  prevailed  since  man  first 
woke  to  his  destiny,  as  to  the  amount  of  connection  which  exists 
and  which  must  exist  between  spiritual  and  simply  human  forms 
of  government, — between  our  daily  religion  and  our  daily 
politics,  between  the  Crown  and  the  Mitre."  The  East  Barset- 
shire  clergymen  and  the  East  Barsetshire  farmers  like  to  hear 
something  of  the  mitre,  in  political  speeches  at  the  hustings. 
The  word  sounds  pleasantly  in  ther  ears,  as  appertaining  to 

good  old  gracious  times  and  good  old  gracious  things.  As 
oney  falls  fast  from  the  mouth  of  the  practised  speaker,  thq  less 
practised  hearer  is  apt  to  catch  more  of  the  words  than  of  the 
sense.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Paubeny  was  taken  all  in  good  part 
by  his  assembled  friends.  But  when  it  was  read  by  the 
quidnuncs  on  the  following  day  it  was  found  to  contain  so  deep 
a  meaning  that  it  produced  from  Mr.  Ratler's  mouth  those  words 
of  fear  which  have  been  already  quoted. 

Could  it  really  be  the  case  that  the  man  intended  to  perform 
so  audacious  a  trick  of  leeerdemain  as  this  for  the  preservation 
of  his  power,  and  that  if  he  intended  it  he  should  have  the 
power  to  carry  it  through  ?  The  renewal  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
connection  which  exists  oetween  the  Crown  and  the  Mitre,  when 
the  bran  was  bolted,  could  only  mean  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church.  Mr.  Ratler  and  his  friends  were  not  long  in  bolting 
the  bran.  Regarding  the  matter  simply  in  its  own  light,  without 
bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  experience  of  the  last  half  century, 
Mr.  Ratler  would  nave  thought  his  party  strong  enough  to  defy 
Mr.  Daubeny  utterly  in  such  an  attempt.  The  ordinary  politician, 
looking  at  Mr.  Daubeny's  position  as  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party,  as  a  statesman  depending  on  the  support  of  the  Church, 
as  a  minister  appointed  to  his  present  place  for  the  express 
object  of  defendmg  all  that  was  left  of  old,  and  dear  and  vener- 
able in  the  Constitution,  would  have  declared  that  Mr.  Daubeny 
was  committing  political  suicide,  as  to  which  future  history  would 
record  a  verdict  of  probably  not  temporary  insanity.  And  when 
the  speech  was  a  week  old  this  was  ss^d  in  many  a  respectable 
household  through  the  country.  Many  a  squire,  many  a  parson, 
many  a  farmer  was  grieved  for  Mr.  Daubeny  when  the  words 
had  been  explained  to  him,  who  did  not  for  a  moment  think  that 
the  words  could  be  portentous  as  to  the  great  Conservative 
party.  But  Mr.  Ratler  remembered  Catholic  emancipation,  had 
himself  been  in  the  House  when  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed, 
and  had  been  nearly  broken-hearted  when  household  suffrage 
had  become  the  law  of  the  land  while  a  Conservative  Cabinet 
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and  a  Conservative  Government  were  in  possession  of  dominion 
in  Israel. 

Mr.  Bonteen  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  trick  was  beyond 
the  conjuring  power  even  of  Mr.  Daubeny.  "After  all,  you 
know  there  is  the  party,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Ratler.  Mr.  Ratler*s 
face  was  as  good  as  a  play,  and  if  seen  by  that  party,  would  have 
struck  that  party  with  dismay  and  shame.  The  meaning  of  Mr. 
Ratler's  face  was  plain  enough.  He  thought  so  little  of  that 
party,  on  the  score  either  of  intelligence,  honesty,  or  fidelity,  as 
to  imagine  that  it  would  consent  to  be  led  whithersoever  Mr. 
Daubeny  might  choose  to  lead  it.  "  If  they  care  about  anything, 
it's  about  the  Church,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen. 

"There's  something  they  like  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
Church,"  said  Mr.  Ratler.    "  Indeed,  there's  only  one  thing  they 
care  about  at  all  now.   They've  given  up  all  the  old  Uiings.  It's 
very  likely  that  if  Daubeny  were  to  ask  them  to  vote  for  pulling 
down  the  Throne  and  establishing  a  Republic  they'd  sdl  follow 
him  into  the  lobby  like  sheep.   TheWe  been  so  knocked  about 
by  one  treachery  after  another  that  they  don't  care  now  for  any-  , 
thing  beyond  their  places." 
"  It's  only  a  few  of  them  get  anything,  after  alL** 
**  Yes,  they  do.    It  isn't  just  so  much  a  year  they  want,  though 
those  who  have  that  won't  like  to  part  with  it.    But  they  like 
getting  the  counties,  and  the  Garters,  and  the  promotion  in  the 
army.   They  like  their  brothers  to  be  made  bishops,  and  their 
sisters  like  the  Wardrobe  and  the  Bedchamber.    There  isn't 
one  of  them  that  doesn't  hang  on  somewhere, — or  at  least  not 
many.   Do  you  remember  Peel's  bill  for  the  Corn  Laws  ?  " 
"  There  were  fifty  went  against  him  then,"  said  Bonteen. 
"And  what  are  fifty  ?  A  man  doesn't  like  to  be  one  of  fifty. 
It's  too  many  for  glory,  and  not  enough  for  strength.  There 
has  come  up  among  them  a  general  feeling  that  it's  just  as  well 
to  let  things  slide, — as  the  Yankees  say.   They're  down-hearted 
about  it  enough  within  their  own  houses,  no  doubt.    Bi^t  what 
can  they  do,  if  they  hold  back  ?   Some  stout  old  cavalier  here 
^t\d  there  may  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  castle,  and  tell  himself 
that  the  world  around  him  may  go  to  wrack  and  ruin,  but  that 
he  will  not  help  the  evil  work.    Some  are  shutting  themselves 
^p.   Look  at  old  Quain,  when  they  carried  their  Reform  Bill, 
put  men,  as  a  rule,  don't  like  to  be  shut  up.    How  they  reconcile 
it  to  their  conscience, — that's  what  I  can't  understand."  Such 
^as  the  wisdom,  and  such  were  the  fears  of  Mr.  Ratler.  Mr. 
Bonteen,  however,  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the 
Arch-enemy  would  on  this  occasion  be  successful.   "  It  mayn't 
be  too  hot  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen,  when  he  reviewed  the 
whole  matter,  "  but  I  think  it'll  be  too  heavy. 

They  who  had  mounted  higher  than  Mr.  Ratler  and  Mr. 
Bonteen  on  the  political  ladder,  but  who  had  mounted  on  the 
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same  side,  were  no  less  astonished  than  their  inferiors  ;  and, 
perhaps  were  equally  disgusted,  though  they  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  express  their  disgust  as  plainly.  Mr.  Gresham 
was  staying  in  the  country  with  his  friend,  Lord  Cantrip,  when 
the  tidings  reached  them  of  Mr.  Daubeny*s  speech  to  the  electors 
of  East  Barsetshire.  Mr.  Gresham  and  Lord  Cantrip  had  long 
sat  in  the  same  Cabinet,  and  were  fast  friends,  understanding 
each  other's  views,  and  thoroughly  trusting  each  other's  loyalty. 
"  He  means  it,*'  said  Lord  Cantrip. 

"  He  means  to  see  if  it  be  possible,"  said  the  other.  "  It  is 
thrown  out  as  a  feeler  to  his  own  party." 

"  I'll  do  him  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  his 
party.  If  he  means  it,  he  means  it  altogether,  and  will  not  re- 
tract it,  even  though  the  party  should  refuse  as  a  body  to  support 
him.    I  give  him  no  other  credit,  but  I  give  him  that." 

Mr.  Gresham  paused  for  a  few  moments  before  he  answered. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  "  whether  we  are  justified  in  think- 
ing that  one  man  will  always  be  the  same.  Daubeny  has  once 
been  very  audacious,  and  he  succeeded.  But  he  had  two  things 
to  help  him, — a  leader,  who,  though  thoroughly  trusted,  was  very 
idle,  and  an  ill-defined  question.  When  he  had  won  his  leader 
he  had  won  his  party.  He  has  no  such  tower  of  strength 
now.  And  in  the  doing  of  this  thing,  if  he  means  to  do  it,  he 
must  encounter  the  assured  conviction  of  every  man  on  his 
own  side,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  House.  When  he  told 
them  that  he  would  tap  a  Conservative  element  by  reducing  the 
suffrage  they  did  not  know  whether  to  believe  him  or  not. 
There  might  be  something  in  it  It  might  be  that  they  would 
thus  resume  a  class  of  suffrage  existing  in  former  days,  but 
which  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  because  not  properly  protected. 
They  could  teach  themselves  to  believe  that  it  might  be  so,  and 
those  among  them  who  found  it  necessary  to  free  their  souls 
did  so  teach  themselves.  I  don't  see  how  they  are  to  free  their 
souls  when  they  are  invited  to  put  down  the  State  establishment 
of  the  Church.^' 

"  He'll  find  a  way  for  them." 

"  It's  possible.  I'm  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  contest  the 
possibility,  or  even  the  expediency,  of  changes  in  political 
opinion.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  it  follows  that  because  he 
was  brave  and  successful  once  he  must  necessarily  be  brave 
and  successful  again.  A  man  rides  at  some  outrageous  fence, 
and  by  the  wonderful  activity  and  obedient  zeal  of  his  horse 
is  carried  over  it  in  safety.  It  does  not  follow  that  nis  horse 
will  carry  him  over  a  house,  or  that  he  should  be  fool  enough  to 
ask  the  beast  to  do  so." 

"He  intends  to  ride  at  the  house,"  said  iLord  Cantrip  ;  '*and 
he  means  it  because  others  have  talked  of  it.  You  saw  the  line 
which  my  rash  young  friend  Finn  took  at  Tankerville." 
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"And  all  for  nothing.** 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  They  say  he  is  like  the  rest.  If 
Daubeny  does  carry  the  party  with  him,  I  suppose  the  days  of 
the  Church  are  numbered.'' 

"And  what  if  they  be?'*  Mr.  Gresham  almost  sighed  as  he 
said  this,  although  he  intended  to  express  a  certain  amount  ot 
satisfaction.  "  What  if  they  be  ?  You  know,  and  I  know,  that 
the  thing  has  to  be  done.  Whatever  may  be  our  own  individual 
feelings,  or  even  our  present  judgment  on  the  subject, — as  to 
which  neither  of  us  can  perhaps  say  that  his  mind  is  not  so  made 
up  that  it  may  not  soon  be  altered, — we  know  that  the  present 
union  cannot  remain.  It  is  unfitted  for  that  condition  of  humanity 
to  which  we  are  coming,  and  if  so,  the  change  must  be  for 
good.  Why  should  not  be  do  it  as  well  as  another  ?  Or  rather 
would  not  he  do  it  better  than  another,  if  he  can  do  it  with  less 
of  animosity  than  we  should  rouse  against  us  ?  If  the  blow 
would  come  softer  from  his  hands  than  from  burs,  with  less  of 
a  feeling  of  injury  to  those  who  dearly  love  the  Church,  should 
we  not  be  glad  that  he  should  undertake  the  task  ? " 

"  Then  you  will  not  oppose  him  ?  " 

"  Ah there  is  much  to  be  considered  before  we  can  say  that 
Though  he  may  not  be  bound  by  his  friends,  we  may  be  bound 
by  ours.  And  then,  though  I  can  hint  to  you  at  a  certain  con- 
dition of  mind,  and  can  sympathise  with  you,  feeling  that  smch 
may  become  the  condition  of  your  mind,  I  cannot  say  that  i 
should  act  upon  it  as  an  established  conviction,  or  that  I  can 
expect  that  you  will  do  so.  If  such  be  the  political  programme 
submitted  to  us  when  the  House  meets,  then  we  must  be 
prepared." 

Lord  Cantrip  also  paused  a  moment  before  he  answered,  but 
he  had- his  answer  ready.  "  I  can  frankly  say  that  I  should  follow 
your  leading,  but  that  I  should  give  my  voice  for  opposition." 
\  "  Your  voice  is  always  persuasive,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 
'  But  the  consternation  felt  among  Mr.  Daubeny's  friends  was 
infinitely  greater  than  that  which  fell  among  his  enemies,  when 
those  wonderful  words  were  read,  discussed,  criticised,  and  ex- 
plained. It  seemed  to  every  clergyman  in  England  that  nothing 
thort  of  disestablishment  could  be  intended  by  them.  And  this 
the  man  to  whom  they  had  all  looked  for  protection  !  This 
<«^as  the  bulwark  of  the  Church,  to  whom  they  had  trusted ! 
This  was  the  hero  who  had  been  so  sound  and  so  firm  respect- 
the  Irish  Establishment,  when  evil  counsels  had  been  allowed 
to  prevail  in  regard  to  that  ill-used  but  still  sacred  vineyard  ! 
All  friends  of  the  Church  had  then  whispered  among  themselves 
fearfully,  and  had,  with  sad  looks  and  grievous  forebodings, 
acknowledged  that  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  had  been  driven 
into  the  very  rock  of  the  Establishment.  The  enemies  of  the 
Church  were  kngwn  tp  be  powerful,  numerous,  and  of  course 
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unscrupulous.  But  surely  this  Brutus  would  not  raise  a  dagger 
against  this  Caesar !  And  yet,  if  not,  what  was  the  meaning 
of  those  words  ?  And  then  men  and  women  began  to  tell 
each  other, — the  men  and  women  who  are  the  very  salt  of  the 
earth  in  this  England  of  ours, — that  their  Brutus,  in  spite  of 
his  great  qualities,  had  ever  been  mysterious,  unintelligible, 
dangerous,  and  given  to  feats  of  conjuring.  They  had  only 
been  too  submissive  to  their  Brutus.  Wonderful  feats  of  con- 
juring they  had  endured.  Understanding  nothing  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  performed,  —  nothing  of  their  probable 
results ;  but  this  feat  of  conjuring  they  would  not  endure.  And 
so  there  were  many  meetings  held  about  the  country,  though 
the  lime  for  combined  action  was  very  short. 

Nothing  more  audacious  than  the  speaking  of  those  few 
words  to  the  bucolic  electors  of  East  Barsetshire  had  ever  been 
done  in  the  political  history  of  England.  Cromwell  was  bold 
when  he  closed  the  Long  Parliament.  Shaftesbury  was  bold 
when  he  formed  the  plot  for  which  Lord  Russell  and  others 
suffered.  Walpole  was  bold  when,  in  his  lust  for  power,  he 
discarded  one  political  friend  after  another.  And  Peel  was 
bold  when  he  resolved  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws.  But  in  none 
of  these  instances  was  the  audacity  displayed  more  wonderful 
than  when  Mr.  Daubeny  took  upon  himself  to  make  known 
throughout  the  country  his  intention  of  abolishing  the  Church 
of  England.  For  to  such  a  declaration  did  those  few  words 
amount.  He  was  now  the  recognised  parliamentary  leader  of 
that  party  to  which  the  Church  of  England  was  essentially 
dear.  He  had  achieved  his  place  by  skill,  rather  than  principle, 
—  by  the  conviction  on  men's  minds  that  he  was  necessary 
rather  than  that  he  was  fit.  But  still,  there  he  was ;  and,  though 
he  had  alarmed  many, — had,  probably,  alarmed  adl  those  who 
followed  him  by  his  eccentric  and  dangerous  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  batde ;  though  no  Conservative  regarded  him  as  safe  ; 
yet  on  this  question  of  the  Church  it  had  been  believed  that 
he  was  sound.  What  might  be  the  special  ideas  of  his  own 
mind  regarding  ecclesiastical  policy  in  general,  it  had  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  consider.  His  utterances  had  been  eon- 
fusing,  mysterious,  and  perhaps  purposely  unintelligible;  but 
that  was  matter  of  little  moment  so  long  as  he  was  prepared 
to  defend  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  as  an 
institution  adapted  for  English  purposes.  On  that  point  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  sound.  To  that  mast  it  was  supposed 
he  had  nailed  his  own  colours  and  those  of  his  party.  In 
defending  that  fortress  it  was  thought  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  fall,  should  the  defence  of  it  require  a  falL  It  was  because 
he  was  so  far  safe  that  he  was  there.  And  yet  he  spoke  these 
words  without  consulting  a  single  friend,  or  suggesting  die 
propriety  of  his  new  scheme  to  a  single  supporter.    And  he 
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knew  what  he  was  doing.   This  was  the  way  in  which  he  had 
thought  it  best  to  make  known  to  his  own  followers,  not  only 
that  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  old  Institution,  but  that  they 
must  do  so  too  I 
As  regarded  East  Barsetshire  itself,  he  was  returned,  and 
V     ^4  ^^^^  bomc  with  his  ears  stuffed  with  eulogy,  before 
me  bucolic  mind  had  discovered  his  purpose.   On  so  much  he 
had  probably  calculated.   But  he  had  calculated  also  that  after 
an  interval  of  three  or  four  days  his  secret  would  be  known  to 
aU  friends  and  enemies.    On  the  day  after  his  speech  came 
the  report  of  it  in  the  newspapers  ;  On  the  next  day  the  leading 
^icles,  in  which  the  world  was  told  what  it  was  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  really  said.    Then,  on  the  following  day,  the 
stortled  parsons,  and  the  startled  squires  and  fanners,  and, 
above  all,  the  startled  peers  and  members  of  the  Lower  House^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  vote  as  he  should  lead  them,  were  all 
agog.   Could  it  be  that  the  newspapers  were  right  in  this  mean- 
ing which  they  had  attached  to  these  words  ?   On  the  day  week 
after  the  election  in  East  Barsetshire,  a  Cabinet  Council  was 
called  in  London,  at  which  it  would,  of  course,  be  Mr. 
Daubeny's'  duty  to  explain  to  his  colleagues  what  it  was  that 
he  did  purpose  to  do. 
In  the  meantime  he  saw  a  colleague  or  two. 
"Let  us  look  it  straight  in  the  face,"  he  said  to  a  noble 
colleague  ;  "  we  must  look  it  in  the  face  before  long." 
"  But  we  need  not  hurry  it  forward." 

"  There  is  a  storm  coming.  We  knew  that  before,  and  we 
heard  the  soimd  of  it  from  every  busting  in  the  country.  How 
shall  we  rule  the  storm  so  that  it  may  pass  over  the  land  with* 
out  devastating  it  ?   If  we  bring  in  a  bill  1 

''A  bill  for  disestablishing  die  Church said  the  horror- 
stricken  lord.  I 

"  If  we  bring  in  a  bill,  the  purport  of  which  shall  be  to 
moderate  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  religious  feelings  of  th^  population,  we  shall  save  much 
that  otherwise  must  fall.  If  thefe  must  be  a  bill,  would  you 
rather  that  it  should  be  modelled  by  us  who  love  the  Church, 
or  by  those  who  hate  it  ?  " 

That  lord  was  very  wrath,  and  told  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  his  face  that  his  duty  to  his  party  should  have 
constrained  him  to  silence  on  that  subject  till  he  had  consulted 
his  coUeagjues.  In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Daubeny  said  with 
much  dignity  that,  should  such  be  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues 
in  general,  he  would  at  once  abandon  the  high  place  which  he 
held  in  their  councils.  But  he  trusted  that  it  might  be  other- 
wise. He  had  felt  himself  bound  to  communicate  his  ideas  to 
his  constituents,  and  had  known  that  in  doing  so  some  minds 
m\Wt  be  shocked.    He  trusted  that  he  might  be  able  to  allay 
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this  feeling  of  dismay.  As  regarded  this  noble  lord,  he  did 
succeed  in  lessening  the  dismay  before  the  meeting  was  over, 
though  he  did  not  altogether  allay  it 

Another  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  at  Mr. 
Daubeny's  elbow  daily  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  much 
gentler  with  him,  both  as  to  words  and  manner.  "  It's  a  bold 
Sirow,  but  I'm  afraid  it  won't  come  up  sixes,"  said  the  right 
honourable  gentleman. 

"  Let  it  come  up  fives,  then.  It's  the  only  chance  we  have  ; 
and  if  you  think,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  thie 
welfare  of  the  country  that  we  should  remain  where  we  are,  we 
must  run  the  risk." 

With  another  colleague,  whose  mind  was  really  set  on  that 
which  the  Church  is  presumed  to  represent,  he  used  another 
argument  "I  am  convinced  at  any  rate  of  this,"  said  Mr. 
Daubeny ;  "  that  by  sacrificing  something  of  that  ascendancy 
which  the  Establishment  is  supposed  to  give  us,  we  can  bring 
the  Church,  which  we  love,  nearer  to  the  wants  of  the  people." 
And  so  it  came  about  that  before  the  Cabinet  met,  ever> 
member  of  it  knew  what  it  was  that  was  expected  of  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PHINEAS  AND  HIS  OLD  FRIENDS. 

^HINEAS  FINN  returned  from  London  to  Tankerville 
in  much  better  spirits  than  those  which  had  ac- 
companied him  on  his  journey  thither.  He  was  not 
i  elected ;  but  then,  before  the  election,  he  had  come 
to  believe  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  he  should 
be  elected.  And  now  he  did  think  it  probable  that  he  should 
get  the  seat  on  a  petition.  A  scrutiny  used  to  be  a  very 
expensive  business,  but  under  the  existing  law,  made  as  the 
scrutiny  would  be  in  the  borough  itself,  it  would  cost  but  little ; 
and  that  little,  should  he  be  successful,  would  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Browborough.  Should  he  knock  off  eight 
votes  and  lose  none  himself,  he  would  be  member  for  Tanker- 
ville. He  knew  that  many  votes  had  been  given  for  Brow- 
borough  which,  if  the  truth  were  known  of  them,  would  be 
knocked  off ;  and  he  did  not  know  that  the  same  could  be  said 
of  any  one  of  those  by  which  he  had  been  supported.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  judge  by  whom  all  this  would  be  decided 
might  not  reach  Tankerville  in  his  travels  till  after  Christmas, 
perhaps  not  till  after  Easter;  and  Ia  the  meantime,  what  should 
he  do  with  himself? 

As  for  going  back  to  Dublin,  that  was  now  out  of  the 
question.  He  had  entered  upon  a  feverish  state  of  existence 
in  which  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  live  in  Ireland. 
Should  he  ultimately  fail  in  regard  to  his  seat  he  must — vanish 
out  of  the  world-  While  he  remained  in  his  present  condition 
he  would  not  even  endeavour  to  think  how  he  might  in  such 
case  best  bestow  himself.  For  the  present  he  would  remain 
within  the  region  of  politics,  and  live  as  near  as  he  could  to 
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the  whirl  of  the  wheel  of  which  the  sound  was  so  dear  to  him. 
Of  one  club  he  had  always  remained  a  member,  and  he  had 
already  been  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Reform.  So  he  took 
up  his  residence  once  more  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bunce,  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  with  whom  he  had 
lodged  when  he  first  became  a  member  of  Parliament. 
1    "  So  you're  at  the  old  game,  Mr.  Finn  ?  "  said  his  landlord. 

"  Yes  ;  at  the  old  game,  I  suppose  it's  the  same  with  you  ?  " 
Now  Mr.  Bunce  had  been  a  very  violent  politician,  and  used  to 
rejoice  in  calling  himself  a  Democrat. 

"  Pretty  much  the  same,  Mr.  Finn.  I  don't  see  that  things 
are  much  better  than  they  used  to  be.  They  tell  me  at  the 
People's  Banner  office  that  the  lords  have  had  as  much  to  do 
with  this  election  as  with  any  that  ever  went  before  it." 

"Perhaps  they  don't  know  much  about  it  at  the  People's 
Banner  office.  I  thought  Mr.  Slide  and  the  People's  Banner 
had  gone  over  to  the  other  side,  Bunce?" 

"  Mr.  Slide  is  pretty  wide-awake  whatever  side  he's  on.  Not 
but  what  he's  disgraced  himself  by  what  he's  been  and  done 
now."  Mr.  Slide  in  former  days  had  been  the  editor  of  the 
People's  Banner,  and  circumstances  had  arisen  in  consequence 
of  which  there  had  been  some  acquaintance  between  him  and 
our  hero.  "  I  see  you  was  hammering  away  at  the  Church 
down  at  Tankerville." 

"  I  just  said  a  word  or  two." 

"  You  was  all  right,  there,  Mr.  Finn.  I  can't  say  as  I  ever 
saw  very  much  in  your  religion  ;  but  what  a  man  keeps  in  the 
way  of  religion  for  his  own  use  is  never  nothing  to  me ; — as 
what  I  keeps  is  nothing  to  him." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  don't  keep  much,  Mr.  Bunce." 

"  And  that's  nothing  to  you,  neither,  is  it.  Sir  ?  . 
I    "No,  indeed." 

"  But  when  we  read  of  Churches  as  is  called  State  Churches, 
— Churches  as  have  bishops  you  and  I  have  to  pay  for,  as  never 
goes  into  them  " 

"  But  we  don't  pay  the  bishops,  Mr.  Bunce." 

"  Oh  yes,  we  do ;  because,  if  they  wasn't  paid,  the  money 
would  come  to  us  to  do  as  we  pleased  with  it.  We  proved  all 
that  when  we  pared  them  down  a  bit  What's  an  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  ?  Only  another  name  for  a  box  to  put  the  money 
into  till  you  want  to  take  it  out  again.  When  we  hear  of 
Churches  such  as  these,  as  is  not  kept  up  by  the  people  who 
uses  them,— just  as  the  theatres  are,  Mr.  Finn,  or  the  gin  shops, 
— then  I  know  there's  a  deal  more  to  be  done  before  honest 
men  can  come  by  their  own.  You're  right  enough,  Mr.  Finn, 
you  are,  as  far  as  churches  go,  and  you  was  right,  too,  when 
you  cut  and  run  off  the  Treasury  Bench.  I  hope  you  aiut 
l^oing  to  sit  on  that  stool  again*'' 
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Mr.  Bunce  was  a  privileged  person,  and  Mrs.  Bunce  made  up 
for  his  apparent  rudeness  by  her  own  affectionate  cordiality. 
"  Deary  me,  and  it  is  a  thing  for  sore  eyes  to  have  you  back 
again.  I  never  expected  this.  But  Til  do  for  you,  Mr.  Finn, 
just  as  I  ever  did  in  the  old  days  ;  and  it  was  I  that  was  sorry 
when  I  heard  of  the  poor  young  lady's  death  ;  so  I  was,  Mr. 
Finn ;  well,  then,  I  won't  mention  her  name  never  again.  But 
after  all  there's  been  betwixt  you  and  us  it  wouldn't  be  natural 
to  pass  it  by  without  one  word ;  would  it,  Mr.  Finn  ?  Well, 
yes ;  he's  just  the  same  man  as  ever,  without  a  ha'porth  of 
difference.  He's  gone  on  paying  that  shilling  to  the  Union 
every  week  of  his  life,  just  as  he  used  to  do  ;  and  never  got  so 
much  out  of  it,  not  as  a  junketing  into  the  countrjr.  That  he 
didn't  It  makes  me  that  sick  sometimes  when  I  thmk  of  where 
it?s  gone  too»  that  I  don't  know  how  to  bear  it.  Well,  yes  ;  that 
is  true,  Mr.,  Finn.  There  never  was  a  man  better  at  bringing 
home  his  money  to  his  wife  than  Bunce,  barring  that  shilling. 
If  he'd  drink  it,  which  he  never  does,  I  think  I'd  bear  it  better 
than  give  it  to  that  nasty  Union.  And  young  Jack  writes  as 
weU  as  his  father,  pretty  nigh,  Mr.  Finn,  which  is  a  comfort," — 
Mr.  Bunce  was  a  journeyman  scrivener  at  a  law  stationer's, — 
^'and  keeps  his  self;  but  he  don't  bring  home  his  money,  nor 
yet  it  can't  be  expected,  Mr.  Finn,  I  know  what  the  young 
'uns  will  do,  and  what  they  won't.  And  Mary  Jane  is  quite 
handy  about  the  house  now, — only  she  do  breaJc  things,  which 
is  an  aggravation ;  and  the  hot  water  shall  be  always  up  at  eight 
o^dock  to  a  minute,  if  I  bring  it  with  my  own  hand,  Mr.  Finn." 

And  so  he  was  established  once  more  in  his  old  rooms  in 
Great  Marlborough  Street ;  and  as  he  sat  back  in  the  arm 
chadr,  which  he  used  to  know  so  well,  a  hundred  memories  of 
former  days  crowded  back  upon  him.  Lord  Chiltem  for  a  few 
months  had  lived  with  him ;  and  then  there  had  arisen  a 
qaarrel,  which  he  had  for  a  time  thought  would  dissolve  his  old 
We  into  ruin.  Now  Lord  Chiltern  was  again  his  very  intimate 
friend.  And  there  had  used  to  sit  a  needy  money-lender  whom 
he  had  been  unable  to  banish.  Alas  1  alas  !  how  soon  might 
he  now  require  that  money-lender's  services  !  And  then  he  re- 
collected how  he  had  left  these  rooms  to  go  into  others,  grander 
and  more  appropriate  to  his  life  when  he  had  filled  high  office 
under  the  State.  Would  there  ever  again  come  to  him  such 
cause  for  migration  ?  And  would  he  again  be  able  to  load  the 
frame  of  the  looking-glass  over  the  fire  with  countless  cards  from 
Countesses  and  Ministers'  wives  ?  He  had  opened  the  oyster 
for  himself  once,  though  it  had  closed  again  with  so  sharp  a 
itkap  when  the  point  of  his  knife  had  been  withdrawn.  Would 
he  be  abl6  to  insert  the  point  i^ain  between  those  two  difficult 
i^ells?  Would  the  Countesses  once  more  be  kind  to  him? 
Would  dniwing-rooms  be  opened  to  hini^  and  sometimes  opened 
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to  him  and  to  no  other  ?  Then  he  thought  of  certain  special 
drawing-rooms  in  which  wonderful  things  had  been  said  to  him. 
Since  that  he  had  been  a  married  man,  and  those  special 
drawing-rooms  and  those  wonderful  words  had  in  no  degree 
actuated  him  in  his  choice  of  a  wife.  He  had  left  all  those  things 
of  his  own  free  will,  as  though  telling  himself  that  there  was  a 
better  life  than  they  offered  to  him.  But  was  he  sure  that  he 
found  it  to  be  better  ?  He  had  certainly  sighed  for  the  gauds 
which  he  had  left.  While  his  young  wife  was  living  he  had 
kept  his  sighs  down,  so  that  she  should  not  hear  them  ;  but  he 
had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  his  new  life  had  been 
vapid  and  flavourless.  Now  he  had  been  tempted  back  again 
to  the  old  haunts.  Would  the  Countesses'  cards  be  showered 
upon  him  again  ? 

One  card,  or  rather  note,  had  reached  him  while  he  was  yet  at 
Tankerville,  reminding  him  of  old  days.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Low, 
the  wife  of  the  barrister  with  whom  he  had  worked  when  he 
had  been  a  law  student  in  London.  She  had  asked  him  to 
come  and  dine  with  them  after  the  old  fashion  in  Baker  Street, 
naming  a  day  as  to  which  she  presumed  that  he  would  by  that 
time  have  finished  his  affairs  at  Tankerville,  intimating  also  that 
Mn  Low  would  then  have  finished  his  at  North  Broughton. 
Now  Mr.  Low  had  sat  for  North  Broughton  before  Phineas 
left  London,  and  his  wife  spoke  of  the  seat  as  a  certainty. 
Phineas  could  not  keep  himself  from  feeling  that  Mrs.  Low 
intended  to  triumph  over  him ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  accepted 
the  invitation.  They  were  very  glad  to  see  him,  explaining  that, 
as  nobody  was  supposed  to  be  in  town,  nobody  had  been  asked  to 
meet  him.  In  former  days  he  had  been  very  inthnate  in  that 
house,  having  received  from  both  of  them  much  kindness, 
mingled,  perhaps,  with  some  touch  of  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
lady.  But  the  ground  for  that  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Low  was  no 
longer  painfully  severe.  A  few  words  were  said  as  to  his  great 
loss.  Mrs.  Low  once  raised  her  eyebrows  in  pretended  surprise 
when  Phineas  explained  that  he  had  thrown  up  his  place,  and 
then  they  settled  down  on  the  question  of  the  day.  "  And  so," 
said  Mrs.  Low,  "  youVe  begun  to  attack  the  Church  ?  "  It  must 
be  remembered  that  at  this  moment  Mr.  Daubeny  had  not  as 
yet  electrified  the  minds  of  East  Barsetshire,  and  that,  therefore, 
Mrs.  Low  was  not  disturbed.  To  Mrs.  Low— Church  and  State 
was  the  very  breath  of  her  nostrils  ;  and  if  her  husband  could 
not  be  said  to  live  by  means  of  the  same  atmosphere  it  was 
because  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  had  been  drawn  chiefly  in  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  But  he,  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  much  disturbed  indeed  should  he  ever  be  told 
that  he  was  required,  as  an  expectant  member  of  Mr.  Daubeny's. 
party,  to  vote  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  C^'»rch  of 
England. 
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"  You  don't  mean  that  I  am  guilty  of  throwing  the  first  stone  ?  * 
said  Phineas. 

"  They  have  been  throwing  stones  at  the  Temple  since  first  it 
was  built,"  said  Mrs.  Low,  with  energy ;  "  but  they  have  fallen 
off  its  polished  shafts  in  dust  and  fra^ents."  \  am  afraid  that 
Mrs.  Low,  when  she  allowed  herself  to  speak  thus  energetically, 
entertained  some  confused  idea  that  the  Church  of  England  and 
&e  Christian  religion  were  one  and  the  same  thing,  or,  at  least, 
that  they  had  been  brought  into  the  world  together. 

"  You  haven't  thrown  the  first  stone,"  said  Mr.  Low ;  "  but  you 
have  taken  up  the  throwing  at  the  first  moment  in  which  stones 
may  be  dangerous." 

"  No  stones  can  be  dangerous,"  said  Mrs.  Low. 

"  The  idea  of  a  State  Church,"  said  Phineas,  "  is  opposed  to 
my  theory  of  political  progress.  What  I  hope  is  that  my  friends 
wQl  not  suppose  that  I  attack  the  Protestant  Church  because  I 
am  a  Roman  Catholic.  If  I  were  a  priest  it  would  be  my 
business  to  do  so  ;  but  I  am  not  a  priest." 

Mr.  Low  gave  his  old  friend  a  bottle  of  his  best  wine,  and  in  all 
fiiendly  observances  treated  him  with  due  affection.  But  neither 
did  he  nor  did  his  wife  for  a  moment  abstain  from  attacking 
their  guest  in  respect  to  his  speeches  at  Tankerville.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  to  Phineas  that  as  Mrs.  Low  was  buckled  up  in  such 
triple  armour  that  she  feared  nothing,  she  might  have  been  less 
loud  in  expressing  her  abhorrence  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
If  she  feared  nothing,  why  should  she  scream  so  loudly? 
Between  the  two  he  was  a  good  deal  crushed  and  confounded, 
and  Mrs.  Low  was  very  triumphant  when  she  allowed  him  to 
escape  from  her  hands  at  ten  o'clock.  But,  at  that  moment, 
nothing  had  as  yet  been  heard  in  Baker  Street  of  Mr.  Daubenys 
proposition  to  the  electors  of  East  Barsetshire !  Poor  Mrs. 
Low !  We  can  foresee  that  there  is  much  grief  in  store  for 
her,  and  some  rocks  ahead,  too,  in  the  political  career  of  her 
husband. 

Phineas  was  still  in  London,  hanging  about  the  clubs,  doing 
nothing,  discussing  Mr.  Daubeny's  wonderful  treachery  with 
such  men  as  came  up  to  town,  and  waiting  for  the  meeting  of 
Parliiunent,  when  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Lady 
Laura  Kennedy : — 

"Dresden,  November,  18 — 

"My  dear  Mr.  Finn, 
"  I  have  heard  with  great  pleasure  from  my  sister-in-law  that 
you  have  been  staying  with  them  at  Harrington  Hall.  It  seems 
so  like  old  days  that  you  and  Oswald  and  Violet  should  be 
together, — so  much  more  natural  than  that  you  should  be  living  in 
Dublin.  I  cannot  conceive  of  you  as  living  any  other  life  than 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Downing  Street,  and  the  clubs. 
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Nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so.  And  when  I  hear  of  you  at  Harrington 
Hall  I  know  that  you  are  on  your  way  to  the  other  things. 

"  Do  tell  me  what  life  is  hke  with  Oswald  and  Violet.  Of 
course  he  never  writes.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who,  on  marry- 
ing, assume  that  they  have  at  last  got  a  person  to  do  a  duty 
which  has  always  hitherto  been  neglected.  ,  Violet  does  write, 
but  tells  me  little  or  nodiiog  of  themselves.  Her  letters  are  very 
nice,  full  of  anecdote,  well  written, — letters  that  are  fit  to  be 
kept  and  printed  ;  but  they  are  never  family  letters.  She  is  in- 
imitable in  discussing  the  miseries  of  her  own  position  as  the 
wife  of  a  Master  of  Hounds  ;  but  the  miseries  are  as  evidently 
fictitious  as  the  art  is  real.  She  told  me  how  poor  dear  Lady 
Baldock  communicated  to  you  her  unhappiness  about  her 
daughter  in  a  manner  that  made  even  me  laugh ;  and  would 
niake  thousands  laugh  in  days  to  come  were  it  ever  to  be 
published.  But  of  her  inside  life,  of  her  baby,  or  of  her  husband 
as  a  husband,  she  never  says  a  word.  You  will  have  seen  it  all, 
and  have  enough  of  the  feminine  side  of  a  man's  character  to  be 
able  to  tell  me  how  they  are  Uving.  I  am  sure  they  are  happy 
together,  because  Violet  has  more  common  sense  than  any 
woman  I  ever  knew. 

"  ^nd  pray  tell  me  about  the  affair  at  Tankerville.  My  cousin 
Barrington  writes  me  word  that  you  will  certainly  get  the  seat. 
He  declares  that  Mr.  Browborough  is  almost  disposed  not  to 
fight  the  battle,  though  a  man  more  disposed  to  fight  never 
bribed  an  elector.  But  Barrington  seems  to  think  that  you 
managed  as  well  as  you  did  by  getting  outside  the  traces,  as  he 
calls  it.  We  certainly  did  not  think  that  you  would  come  out 
strong  against  the  Church.  Don't  suppose  that  I  complain.  For 
myself,  I  hate  to  think  of  the  coming  severance  ;  but  if  it  must 
come,  why  not  by  your  hands  as  well  as  by  any  other  ?  It  is 
hardly  possible  tnat  you  in  your  heart  should  love  a  Protestant 
ascendant  Church.  But,  as  Barrington  says,  a  horse  won't  get 
oats  unless  he  works  steady  between  the  traces. 

"  As  to  myself,  what  am  I  to  say  to  you  ?  I  and  my  father 
live  here  a  sad,  sombre,  solitary  life,  together.  We  have  a  large 
furnished  house  outside  the  town,  with  a  pleasant  view  and  a 
pretty  garden.  He  does — nothing.  He  reads  the  English 
papers,  and  talks  of  English  parties,  is  driven  out,  and  eats  his 
dinner,  and  sleeps.  At  home,  as  you  know,  not  only  did  he  take 
an  active  part  in  politics,  but  he  was  active  also  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  property.  Now  it  seems  to  him  to  be  almost 
too  great  a  trouble  to  jvrite  a  letter  to  his  steward  ;  and  all  this 
has  come  upon  him  because  of  me.  He  is  here  because  he 
cannot  bear  that  I  should  live  alone.  I  have  offered  to  return 
with  him  to  Saulsby,  thinking  that  Mr.  Kennedy  would  trouble 
me  no  further, — or  to  remain  here  by  .myself ;  but  he  will  con- 
sent to  neither.   In  truth  the  burden  of  idleness  has  now  fallen 
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upon  him  so  heavily  that  he  cannot  shake  it  off.  He  dreads  that 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  do  anything. 

"  To  me  it  is  all  one  tragedy.  I  cannot  but  think  of  thinf;s  is 
they  were  two  or  three  years  since.  My  father  and  my  husband 
were  both  in  the  Cabinet,  and  you,  young  as  ypu  were,  stood 
but  one  step  below  it.  Oswald  ^as  out  in  the  cold.  He  was 
very  poor.  Papa  thought  all  evil  of  him.  Violet  had  refused 
him  over  and  over  again.  He  quarrelled  with  you,  and  all  the 
world  seemed  against  him.  Then  of  a  sudden  you  vanished, 
and  we  vanished.  An  ineffable  misery  fell  upon  me  and  upon 
my  wretched  husband.  All  our  good  things  went  from  us  at  a 
blow.  I  and  my  poor  father  became,  as  it  were,  outcasts.  But 
Oswald  suddenly  retricked  his  beams,  and  is  flaming  in  the  fore- 
head of  the  morning  sky.  He,  I  believe,  has  no  more  than  he 
has  deserved.  He  won  his  wife  honestly  ; — did  he  not  ?  And 
he  has  ever  been  honest.  It  is  my  pride  to  think  I  never  gave 
him  up.  But  the  bitter  part  of  my  cup  consists  in  this, — that  as 
he  has  won  what  he  has  deserved,  so  have  we.  I  complain  of  no 
mjustice.  Our  castle  was  built  upon  the  sand.  Why  should 
Mr.  Kennedy  have  been  a  Cabinet  Minister ; — and  why  should 
I  have  been  his  wife  ?  There  is  no  one  else  of  whom  I  can  ask 
that  question  as  I  can  of  you,  and  no  one  else  who  can  answer 
them  as  you  can  do» 

"  Of  Mr.  Kennedy  it  is  singular  how  little  I  know,  and  how 
little  I  ever  hear.  There  is  no  one  whom  I  can  ask  to  tell 
me  of^him.  That  he  did  not  attend  during  the  last  Session  I 
do  know,  and  we  presume  that  he  has  now  abandoned  his 
seat  I  fear  that  his  heajth  is  bad,— or  perhaps,  worse  still, 
that  his  mind  is  affected  by  the  gloom  of^his  Ufe.  I  suppose 
that  he  lives  exclusively  at  Lough  Linter.  From  time  to  time 
I  am  implored  by  him  to  return  to  my  duty  beneath  his  roof. 
He  grounds  his  demand  on  no  affection  of  his  own,  on  no 
presumption  that  any  affection  can  remain  with  me.  He  says 
no  word  of  happiness.  He  offers  no  comfort.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  persuade  with  promises  of  future  care.  He  makes 
his  claim  simply  on  Holy  Writ,  and  on  the  feeling  of  duty  which 
thence  ought  to  weigh  upon  me.  He  has  never  even  told  me 
that  he  loves  me  ;  but  he  is  persistent  in  declaring  that  those 
whom  God  has  joined  together  nothing  human  should  separate. 
Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  written  to  him  once, — one  sad, 
long,  weary  letter.  Since  that  I  am  constrained  to  leave  his 
letters  unanswered. 

"And  now,  my  friend,  could  you  not  do  for  me  a  great  kind- 
ness ?  For  a  while,  till  the  inquiry  be  made  at  Tankerville,  your 
time  must  be  vacant.  Cannot  you  come  and  see  us  ?  I  have 
told  papa  that  I  should  ask  you,  and  he  would  be  delighted.  I 
cannot  explain  to  you  what  it  would  be  to  me  to  be  able  to  talk 
again  to  one  who  knows  all  the  errors  and  all  the  efforts  of  my 
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past  life  as  you  do.  Dresden  is  very  cold  in  the  winter.  1  do 
not  know  whether  you  would  mind  that.  We  are  very  particular 
about  the  rooms,  but  my  father  bears  the  temperature  wonder- 
fully well,  though  he  complains.  In  March  we  move  down  south 
for  a  couple  of  months.   Do  come  if  you  can. 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"Laura  Kennedy. 

"If  you  come,  of  course  you  will  have  yourself  brought  direct 
to  us.  If  you  can  learn  anything  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  life,  and  ol 
his  real  condition,  pray  do.  The  faint  rumours  which  reach  liie 
are  painfully  distressing.'' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

COMING  HOME  FROM  HUNTING. 

DY  CHILTERN  was  probably  right  when  she 
declared  that  her  husband  must  have  been  made  to 
be  a  Master  of  HoUnds, — ^presuming  it  to  be  granted 
that  somebody  must  be  Master  of  Hounds.  Such 
necessity  certainly  does  exist  in  this,  the  present  condition  of 
England.  Hunting  prevails  ;  hunting  men  increase  in  numbers ; 
foxes  are  preserved ;  farmers  do  not  rebel ;  owners  of  coverts, 
even  when  they  are  not  hunting  men  themselves,  acknowledge 
the  fact,  and  do  not  dare  to  maintain  their  pheasants  at  the 
expense  of  the  much  better-beloved  four-footed  animaL  Hounds 
are  bred,  and  horses  are  trained  specially  to  the  work.  A  master 
of  fox  hounds  is  a  necessity  of  the  period.  Allowing  so  much, 
we  cannot  but  allow  also  that  Lord  Chiltern  must  have  been 
made  to  fill  the  situation.  He  understood  hunting,  and,  perhaps, 
there  was  nothing  else  requiring  acute  intelligence  that  he  did 
understand.  And  he  understood  hunting,  not  only  as  a  hunts- 
man understands  it, — in  that  branch  of  the  science  which  refers 
simply  to  the  judicious  pursuit  of  the  fox,  being  probably  inferior 
to  his  own  huntsman  in  that  respect, — but  he  knew  exactly  what 
men  should  do,  and  what  they  should  not.  In  regard  to  all  those 
various  interests  with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact,  he  knew 
when  to  hold  fast  to  his  own  claims,  and  when  to  make  no  claims 
at  all.  He  was  afraid  of  no  one,  but  he  was  possessed  of  a  sense 
of  justice  which  induced  him  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  those 
around  him.  When  he  found  that  the  earths  were  not  stopped  in 
Trumpeton  Wood, — from  which  he  judged  that  the  keeper  would 
complain  that  the  hounds  would  not  or  could  not  kill  any  of  the 
cubs  found  there, — ^lie  wrote  in  very  round  terms  to  the  Duke 
who  owned  it.    If  His  Grace  did  not  want  to  have  the  wood 
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drawn,  let  him  say  so.  If  he  did,  let  him  bave  the  earths  stopped. 
But  when  that  great  question  came  up  as  to  the  Gartlow  coverts 
-r-when  that  uncommonly  disa^eeabte  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Gartlow,  gave  notice  that  the  hounds  should  not  be  admitted  into 
his  place  at  all, — Lord  Chiltern  soon  put  the  whole  matter  straight 
by  taking  part  with  the  disagreeable  gentleman.  The  disagreeable 
gentleman  had  been  ill  used.  Men  had  ridden  among  his  young 
laurels.  If  gentlemen  who  did  hunt, — so  said  Lord  Chiltern  to 
his  own  supporters,— did  not  know  how  to  conduct  themselves  in 
a  matter  of  hunting,  how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  gentleman 
who  did  not  hunt  should  do  so  ?  On  this  occasion  Lord  Chiltern 
rated  his  own  hunt  so  roundly  that  Mr.  Smith  and  he  were  quite 
in  a  bond  together,  and  the  Gartlow  coverts  were  re-opened. 
Now  all  the  world  knows  that  the  Gartlow  coverts,  though  small, 
are  material  as  being  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Brake  country. 

It  is  essential  that  a  Master  of  Hounds  should  be  somewhat 
feared  by  the  men  who  ride  with  him.  There  should  be  much 
awe  mixed  with  the  love  felt  for  him.  He  should  be  a  man  with 
w}iom  other  men  will  not  care  to  argue  ;  an  irratipnal,  cut  and 
thrust,  unscrupulous,  but  yet  distinctly  honest  man ;  one  who  can 
be  tyrannical,  but  will  tyrannise  only  over  the  evil  spirits ;  a  man 
capable  of  intense  cruelty  to  those  alongside  of  him,  but  who  will 
know  whether  his  victim  does  in  truth  deserve  scalping  before 
he  draws  his  knife.  He  should  be  savage  and  yet  good? 
humoured  ;  severe  and  yet  forbearing ;  truculent  and  pleasant 
in  the  same  moment  He  should  exercise  unflinching  authority, 
but  should  do  so  with  the  conciousness  that  he  can  support  it 
only  by  his  own  popularity.  His  speech  should  be  short,  incisive, 
always  to  the  pom^  but  never  founded  on  argument.  His  rules 
are  based  on  no  reason,  and  will  never  bear  discussion.  He 
must  be  the  most  candia  of  men,  also  the  most  close ; — and  yet 
never  a  hypocrite.  He  must  condescend  to  no  explanation,  and 
yet  must  impress  men  with  an  assurance  that  his  decisions  will 
certainly  be  right.  He  must  rule  all  as  though  no  man's  special 
welfare  were  of  any  account,  and  yet  must  administer  all  so  as  to 
offend  none.  Friends  he  must  have,  but  not  favourites.  He 
must  be  self-sacrificing,  diligent,  eager,  and  watchful  He  must 
be  strong  in  health,  strong  in  heart,  strong  in  purpose,  and  strong 
in  purse.  He  must  be  economlcad  and  yet  lavish ;  generous  as 
the  wind  and  yet  obdurate  as  the  frost  He  shouldbe  assured 
that  of  all  human  pursuits  hunting  is  the  best,  and  that  of  ^1 
living  things  a  fox  i$  the  most  valuably.  He  must  so  train  his 
heart  as  to  feel  for  the  fox  a  mingled  tenderness  and  cruelty 
which  is  inejcpllcible  to  ordinary  men  and  women.  His  desire  to 
preserve  the  brute  and  then  to  kill  him  should  be  equally  intense 
and  passionate.  And  he  should  do  it  aU  in  accordance  with  a 
code  of  unwritten  laws,  which  cannot  be  learnt  without  profound 
study.   It  may  not  perhaps  be  truly  asserted  that  Lord  Chiltern 
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answered  this  description  in  every  detail ;  but  he  combined  so 
many  of  the  qualities  required  that  his  wife  showed  her  discern- 
ment when  she  declared  that  he  seemed  to  have  been  made  to 
be  a  Master  of  Hounds. 

Early  in  that  November  he  was  riding  home  with  Miss  Palliser 
by  his  side,  while  the  huntsmen  and  whips  were  trotting  on  with 
the  hounds  before  him.  "You  call  that  a  good  run,  don't 
you?" 

« No;  I  don't" 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  it  ?  I  declare  it  seems  to  me  that 
something  is  always  wrong.  Men  like  hunting  better  than  any- 
thing else,  and  yet  I  never  find  any  man  contented.** 

"  In  the  first  place  we  didn't  kill.'* 

"  You  know  you're  short  of  foxes  at  Gartlow,*'  said  Miss  PalUsefi 
who,  as  is  the  manner  with  all  hunting  ladies,  liked  to  show  that 
she  understood  the  affairs  of  the  hunt. 

If  I  knew  there  were  but  one  fox  in  a  county,  and  I  got  upon 
that  one  fox,  I  would  like  to  kill  that  one  fox— barring  a  vixen  in 
March." 

"I  thought  it  very  nice.   It  was  fast  enough  for  anybody." 

"  You  might  go  as  fast  with  a  dra^,  if  that's  all.  I'll  tell  you 
something  else.  We  should  have  killed  him  if  Maule  hadn't 
once  ridden  over  the  hounds  when  we  came  out  of  tJie  little 
wood.   I  spoke  very  sharply  to  him." 

"  I  heard  you.  Lord  Chiltem." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  thought  I  was  a  brute." 

"Who  ?  I  ?  No,  I  didn't ; — ^not  particularly,  you  know.  Men 
do  say  such  things  to  each  other  ! " 

"  He  doesn't  mind  it,  I  fancy." 

"  I  suppose  a  man  does  not  like  to  be  told  that  directly  he 
shows  himself  in  a  run  the  sport  is  all  over  and  the  hounds  ought 
to  be  taken  home." 

"Did  I  say  that?  I  don't  remember  now  what  I  said,  but  I 
know  he  made  me  angry.  Come,  let  us  trot  on.  They  can  take 
the  hounds  home  without  us." 

"  Good  night,  Cox,"  said  Miss  Palliser,  as  they  passed  by  the 
pack.  "Poor  Mr.  Maule!  I  did  pity  him,  and  I  do  think  he 
does  care  for  it,  though  he  is  so  impassive*  He  would  be  with 
us  now,  only  he  is  chewing  the  cud  of  his  unhappiness  in  solitude 
half  a  mile  behind  us." 

"  That  is  hard  upon  you." 

"  Hard  upon  me,  Lprd  Chiltern  !  It  is  hard  upon  him,  ^d, 
perhaps,  upon  you.   Why  should  it  be  hard  upon  me  ?" 

"  Hard  upon  him,  I  should  have  said.  Though  why  it  shouldn't 
be  the  other  way  I  don't  know.   He's  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  an  especial  friend,  I  suppose.   As  a  matter  of  course 
Violet  talks  to  me  about  you  both." 
4— a 
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"  No  doubt  she  does.  When  once  a  woman  is  married  she 
should  be  regarded  as  having  thrown  off  her  allegiance  to  her 
own  sex.  She  is  sure  to  be  treacherous  at  any  rate  in  one 
direction.  Not  that  Lady  Chiltern  can  tell  anything  of  me  that 
might  not  be  told  to  all  the  world  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 
There  is  nothing  in  it,  then 

"  Nothing  at  all." 

"Honour  bright?" 

"  Oh, — honour  as  bright  as  it  ever  is  in  such  matters  as  these." 
"  I  am  sorry  for  that, — ^very  sorry." 
"  Why  so,  Lord  Chiltern  ?" 

"  Because  if  you  were  engaged  to  him  I  thought  that  perhaps 
you  might  have  induced  him  to  ride  a  little  less  forward." 

"  Lord  Chiltern,"  said  Miss  Palliser,  seriously  ;  "  I  will  never 
again  speak  to  you  a  word  on  any  subject  except  hunting." 

At  this  moment  Gerard  Maule  came  up  behind  them,  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  apparently  quite  unconscious  of  any  of  that 
displeasure  as  to  which  Miss  Palliser  had  supposed  that  he  was 
chewing  the  cud  in  solitude.  "That  was  a  goodish  thing, 
Chiltern,"  he  said. 

"  Very  good." 

"  And  the  hounds  hunted  him  well  to  the  end." 
"Very  well." 

"  It's  odd  how  the  scent  will  die  away  at  a  moment   You  see 
they  couldn't  carry  on  a  field  after  we  got  out  of  the  copse." 
"  Not  a  field." 

."  Considering  all  things,  I  am  glad  we  didn't  kill  him." 

"  Uncommon  glad,"  said  Lord  Chiltern.  Then  they  trotted  on 
in  silence  a  little  way,  and  Maule  again  dropped  behind  "I'm 
blessed  if  he  knows  that  I  spoke  to  him  roughly,"  said  Chiltern. 
"  He's  deaf,  I  think,  when  he  chooses  to  be." 

"  You're  not  sorry.  Lord  Chiltern." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Nothing  will  ever  do  any  good.  As  for 
offending  him,  you  might  as  well  swear  at  a  tree,  and  think  to 
offend  it.  There's  comfort  in  that,  any  way.  I  wonder  whether 
'  he'd  talk  to  you  if  I  went  away  ?  " 

"  I  hope  that  you  won't  try  the  experiment." 

"I  don't  beheve  he  would,  or  I'd  go  at  once.  I  wonder 
whether  you  really  do  care  for  him  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  Or  he  for  you." 

"  Ouite  indifferent,  I  should  say ;  but  I  can't  answer  for  him, 
Lora  Chiltern,  quite  as  positively  as  I  can  for  myself.  You 
know,  as  things  go,  people  have  to  play  at  caring  for  each  other." 

"  Thaf  s  what  we  call  flirting." 

"Just  the  reverse.  Flirting  I  take  to  be  the  excitement  of 
lOve,  without  its  reality,  and  without  its  ordinary  result  in 
marriage.   This  playing  at  caring  has  none  of  the  excitement, 
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but  it  often  leads  to  the  result,  and  sometimes  ends  in  down- 
right affection." 

"If  Maule  perseveres  then,  you^l  take  him,  and  by-and-by 
youTI  come  to  like  him.'* 

"In  twenty  years  it  might  come  to  that,  if  we  werd  always  to 
JiVe  in  the  same  house  ;  but  as  he  leaves  Harrington  to-morrow, 
and  we  may  probably  not  meet  each  other  for  the  next  four 
years,  I  think  the  chance  is  small." 

Then  Maule  trotted  up  again,  and  after  riding  in  silence  with 
the  other  two  for  half  an  hour,  he  pulled  out  his  case  and  lit  a 
fresh  cigar  from  the  end  of  the  old  one,  which  he  threw  away. 
"Have  a  baccy,  Chiltem ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  never  smoke  going  home  ;  my  mind  is  too 
full.  IVe  all  that  family  behind  to  think  of,  and  I'm  generally 
out  of  sorts  with  the  miseries  of  the  day.  I  must  say  another 
word  to  Cox,  or  I  should  have  to  go  to  the  kennels  on  my  way 
home."  And  so  he  dropped  behind. 

Gerard  Maule  smoked  half  his  cigar  before  he  spoke  a  word, 
and  Miss  Palliser  was  quite  resolved  that  she  would  not  open  her 
mouth  till  he  had  spoken.  "  I  suppose  he  likes  it  ?  "  he  said  at 
last. 

"Who  likes  what,  Mr.  Maule?" 
"  Chiltem  likes  blowing  fellows  up." 
"  If  s  a  part  of  his  business." 

"That's  the  way  I  look  at  it.  But  I  should  think  it  must  be 
disagreeable.  He  takes  such  a  deal  of  trouble  about  it.  I  heard 
Wm  going  on  to  day  to  some  one  as  though  his  whole  soul 
depended  on  it." 

"  He  is  very  energetic." 

"Just  so.  Tm  quite  sure  it's  a  mistake.  What  does  a  man 
ever  get  by  it  ?  Folks  around  you  soon  discount  it  till  it  goes 
for  nothing." 

"  I  don't  think  energy  goes  for  nothing,  Mr.  Maule." 

"  A  bull  in  a  china  shop  is  not  a  useful  animal,  nor  is  he  orna- 
mental, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  energy.  The  hare  was 
fill!  of  energy,  but  he  didn't  win  the  race.  The  man  who  stands 
still  is  the  man  who  keeps  his  ground." 

"  You  don't  stand  still  when  yoa're  out  hunting," 

"  No  ; — I  ride  about,  and  Chiltern  swears  at  me.  Every  man 
iS  a  fool  sometimes." 

"And  your  wisdom,  perfect  at  all  other  times,  breaks  down  in 
the  hunting-field?" 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  mind  your  chaffing.  I  know  what  you 
think  of  me  just  as  well  as  though  you  told  me." 

"  What  do  I  think  of  you  ?" 

"That  I'm  a  poor  creature,  generally  half  asleep,  shallow- 
pated,  slow-blooded,  ignorant,  useless,  and  unambitious." 
**  Certainly  unambitious,  Mr.  Maule." 
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And  that  word  carries  all  the  others.   What's  the  good  of 
ambition  ?  There's  the  man  they  were  talking  about  last  night,— 
that  Irishman." 
''Mr.  Finn?" 

Yes ;  Phineas  Finn.   He  is  an  ambitious  fellow.  He'll  have 
to  starve,  according  to  what  Chiltem  was  saying.   Tve  sense 
enough  to  know  I  cant  do  any  good.*' 
You  are  sensible,  I  must  admit." 
"  Very  well,  MisS  Palliser.   You  can  say  just  what  you  like,  of 
course.  You  have  that  privilege/' 

I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  severe.   I  do  admit  that  you 
are  master  of  a  certain  philosophy,  for  which  much  may  be  said. 
But  you  are  not  to  expect  that  I  shall  express  an  approval  which 
I  do  not  feel" 
**  But  I  want  you  to  approve  it." 
^  Ah    there  I  fear  I  cannot  oblige  you." 
"  I  want  you  to  approve  it,  though  no  one  else  may." 
Though  all  else  should  do  so,  I  cannot," 
Then  take  the  task  of  curing  the  sick  one,  and  of  strengthen- 
ing  the  weak  one,  into  your  own  hands*   If  you  will  teach, 
perhaps  I  may  learn." 

I  nave  no  mission  for  teaching,  Mr.  Maule." 
"  You  once  said  that, — ^that  — — " 

"Do  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  throw  in  my  teeth  what 
I  once  said,-^if  I  ever  said  a  word  that  I  would  not  now 
repeat," 

*'  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  ungenerous.  Miss  Pallisen" 
I  am  sure  you  are  not." 

"  Nor  am  I  self-confident.  I  am  obliged  to  seek  comfort  from 
such  scraps  of  encouragement  as  may  have  fallen  in  my  way 
here  and  there,  I  once  did  think  that  you  intended  to  love 
me." 

"  Does  love  go  by  intentions  ?  " 
'    "  I  think  so,— frequently  with  men,  and  much  more  so  with 
girls." 

"  It  will  never  go  so  with  me.  I  shall  never  intend  to  love 
anyone.  If  I  ever  love  any  man  it  will  be  because  I  am  made 
to  do  so,  despite  my  Intentions."  *  '  " 

"As  a  fortress  is  taken  ?" 
«    "Well,— if  you  like  to  put  it  so.    Only  I  claim  this 
advantage,— that  I  can  always  get  rid  of  my  enemy  when  he 
bores  me." 

"  Am  I  boring  you  now  ?  " 
I  didn't  say  so.   Here  is  Lord  Chiltem  again,  and  I  Vno^ 
by  the  rattle  of  his  horse's  feet  that  something  is  the  matter." 

Lord  Chiltern  came  up  full  of  wrath.  One  of  the  men's  horses 
was  thoroughly  broken  down,  and,  as  the  Master  said,  wasn't 
worth  the  saddle  he  carried.   He  didn't  care  a   for  the 
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horse,  but  the  man  hadn't  told  him.  "At  this  rate  there  won't 
be  anything  to  carry  anybody  by  Christmas,'' 
'^You'll  have  to  buy  some  more,"  said  Gerard  Mauk. 

"Buy  some  more  !  "  said  Lord  Chiltem,  turning  round,  and 
looking  at  the  man.  "He  talks  of  buying  horses  as  he  would 
sujg^  plums!"  Then  they  trotted  in  ue  gate,  and  in  two 
minutes  were  at  the  hall  doon 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ADDRESS. 

BEFORE  the  nth  of  November,  the  day  on  which  Par- 
liament was  to  meet,  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
hubbub.  Consternation  and  triumph  were  perhaps 
I  equally  predominant,  and  equally  strong.  There  were 
those  who  declared  that  now  at  length  was  Great  Britain  to  be 
ruined  in  actusd  present  truth  ;  and  those  who  asserted  that,  of 
a  sudden,  after  a  rashlon  so  wholly  unexpected  as  to  be  divine, 
— as  great  fires,  great  famines,  and  great  wars  are  called  divine, 
— a  mighty  hand  had  been  stretched  out  to  take  away  the  remain- 
ing incubus  of  superstition,  priestcraft,  and  bigotry  under  which 
England  had  hitherto  been  labouring.  The  proposed  disestab- 
lishment of  the  State  Church  of  England  was,  of  course,  the 
subject  of  this  diversity  of  opinion. 

And  there  was  not  only  diversity,  but  with  it  great  confusion. 
The  political  feelings  of  the  country  are,  as  a  rule,  so  well  marked 
that  It  is  easy,  as  to  almost  every  question,  to  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  With  but  few  exceptions  one  can  teU  where  to 
look  for  the  supporters  and  where  for  the  opponents  of  one 
measure  or  of  another.  Meetings  are  called  in  this  or  in  that 
public  haU  to  assist  or  to  combat  the  Minister  of  the  day,  and 
men  know  what  they  are  about  But  now  it  was  not  so.  It  was 
understood  that  Mr.  Daubeny,  the  accredited  leader  of  the 
Conservatives,  was  about  to  bring  in  the  bill,  but  no  one  as 
yet  Imew  who  would  support  the  bill.  His  own  party,  to  a 
man,— without  a  single  exception, — ^were  certainly  opposed  to 
the  measure  in  their  minds.  It  must  be  so.  It  could  not  but  be 
certain  that  they  should  hate  it  Each  individual  sitting  on  the 
Conservative  side  in  either  House  did  most  certainly  within 
his  own  bosom  cry  Ichabod  when  the  fatal  news  reached  bis 
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ears.  But  such  private  opinions  and  inward  wailin^s  need  not, 
and  probably  would  not,  guide  the  body.  Ichabod  had  been 
cried  before,  though  probably  never  with  such  intensity  of  feel- 
ing. DisestabUshment  might  be  worse  than  Free  Trade  or 
Household  Suffrage,  but  was  not  more  absolutely  opposed  to 
Conservative  convictions  than  had  been  those  great  measures. 
And  yet  the  party,  as  a  party,  had  swallowed  them  both.  To 
the  first  and  lesser  evil,  a  compact  little  body  of  staunch  Com- 
moners had  stood  forth  in  opposition, — ^but  nothing  had  come  of 
it  to  those  true  Britons  beyond  a  feeling  of  living  in  the  cold 
shade  of  exclusion.  When  the  greater  evil  arrived,  that  of 
Household  Suffrage, — a  measure  which  twenty  years  since  would 
hardly  have  been  advocated  by  the  advanced  Liberals  of  the 
day,— the  Conservatives  had  learned  to  acknowledge  the  folly  of 
clinging  to  their  own  convictions,  and  had  swallowed  the  dose 
without  serious  disruption  of  their  ranks.  Every  man, — ^with 
but  an  exception  or  two, — ^took  the  measure  up,  some  with  faces 
so  singularly  distorted  as  to  create  true  pity,  some  with  an 
assumption  of  indifference,  some  with  affected  glee.  But  in 
the  double  process  the  party  had  become  used  to  this  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  public  service.  As  poor  old  England  must  go 
to  the  dogs,  as  the  doom  had  been  pronounced  against  the 
country  that  it  should  be  ruled  by  the  folly  of  the  many  foohsh, 
and  not  by  the  wisdom  of  the  few  wise,  why  should  the  few  wise 
remain  out  in  the  cold, — seeing,  as  they  did,  that  by  so  doing 
no  good  would  be  done  to  the  country  ?  Dissensions  among 
their  foes  did,  when  properly  used,  give  them  power,— but  such 
power  they  could  only  use  by  carrying  measures  which  they 
themselves  believed  to  be  niinous.  But  the  ruin  would  be  as 
certain  should  they  abstain.  Each  individual  might  have 
gloried  in  standing  aloof,  —  in  hiding  his  face  beneath  his 
toga,  and  in  remembering  that  Rome  did  once  exist  in  her 
splendour.  But  a  party  cannot  afford  to  hide  its  face  in  its  toga. 
A  party  has  to  be  practical  A  party  can  only  live  by  having  its 
share  of  Garters,  lord-lieutenants,  bishops,  and  Attorney-Generals. 
Though  the  country  were  ruined,  the  party  should  be  supported. 
Hitherto  the  party  had  been  supported,  and  had  latterly  enjoyed 
almost  its  share  of  stars  and  Garters, — thanks  to  the  individual 
sldU  and  strategy  of  that  great  English  political  Von  Moltke  Mr. 
Daubeny. 

And  now  what  would  the  party  say  about  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  ?  Even  a  party  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
It  was  bad  to  sacrifice  things  mundane  ;  but  this  thing  was  the 
very  Holy  of  Holies  1  Was  nothing  to  be  conserved  by  a  con- 
servative party  ?  What  if  Mr.  Daubeny  was  to  explain  some 
day  to  the  electors  of  East  Barsetshire  that  an  hereditary  peerage 
was  an  absurdity  ?  What  if  in  some  rural  nook  of  his  Booetia 
he  should  suggest  in  ambiguous  language  to  the  farmers  that  a 
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Republic  was  the  only  form  of  Government  capable  of  a  logical 
defence?  Duke  hadf  already  satd  to  Duke,  and  Earl  to  Earl, 
and  Baronet  to  Baronet  that  there  must  be  a  line  somewhere. 
Bishops  as  a  rule  say  but  little  to  each  other,  and  now  were 
afraid  to  say  anything.  The  Church,  which  had  been,  which 
was.  so  truly  beloved  ; — surely  that  must  be  beyond  the  line  1 
Ana  yet  there  crept  through  the  very  marrow  of  the  party  an 
agonising  belief  that  Mr.  Daubeny  would  carry  the  bulk  of  his 
party  witn  him  into  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  if  such  was  the  dismay  of  the  Conservatives,  how  shall 
any  writer  depict  the  consternation  of  the  Liberals.  If  there  be 
a  feeling  odious  to  the  mind  of  a  sober,  hard-working  man,  it  is 
the  feelmg  that  the  bread  he  has  yarned  is  to  be  taken  out  of  his 
mouth.  The  pay,  the  patronage,  the  powers,  and  the  pleasure 
of  Government  were  all  due  to  the  Liberals.  "  God  bless  my 
soul,"  said  Mr.  Ratler,  who  always  saw  things  m  a  practice 
light,  we  have  a  larger  fijg;hting  majority  than  any  party  has 
had  since  Lord  Liverpool's  time.  They  have  no  right  to  attempt 
it  They  are  bound  to  go  out."  There's  nothing  of  honesty 
left  in  politics,''  said  Mr,  Bonteen,  declaring  that  he  was  sick 
of  the  life.  Barrington  Erie  thought  that  the  whole  Liberal 
party  should  oppose  the  measure.  Though  they  were  Liberals 
they  were  not  democrats;  nor  yet  infidels.  But  when  Barrington 
Erie  said  this,  the  great  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  had. not  as 
yet  decided  on  their  ground  of  action. 

There  was  much  difficulty  in  reaching  any  decision.  It  had 
been  asserted  so  often  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
was  only  a  question  of  time^  that  the  intelligence  of  the  country 
had  gradually  so  learned  to  regard  it.  Who  had  said  so,  men 
did  not  know  and  did  not  inquire  ; — ^but  the  words  were  spoken 
everywhere.  Parsons  with  sad  hearts,  —  men  who  in  their 
own  parishes  were  enthusiastic,  pure,  pious,  and  useful|— 
whispered  them  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  the  wives  of  their 
bosoms.  Bishops  who  had  become  less  pure  by  contact  with 
the  world  at  clubs,  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  wagged  their 
heads,  and  remembered  comfortably  the  sanctity  of  vested 
interests.  Statesmen  listened  to  them  with  politeness,  and  did  not 
deny  that  they  were  true.  In  the  free  intercourse  of  closest 
friendships  the  matter  was  discussed  between  ex-Secretaries  of 
State.  The  Press  teemed  with  the  assertion  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  Some  fervent,  credulous  friends  predicted 
another  century  of  life ; — some  hard-hearted  logical  opponents 
thought  that  twenty  years  would  put  an  end  to  the  anomsdy : — 
a  few  stout  enemies  had  sworn  on  the  hustings  with  an  anathema 
that  the  present  session  should  see  the  deposition  from  her 
high  place  of  his  eldest  daughter  of  the  woman  of  Babylon.  But 
none  had  expected  the  blow  so  soon  as  this  \  and  none  certainly 
had  expected  it  from  thi9  hftnd« 
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^  But  what  should  the  Liberal  party  do  ?  Ratler  was  for  oppos- 
ing Mr.  Daubeny  with  all  their  force,  without  touching  the 
ments  of  the  case.  It  was  no  fitting  work  for  Mr.  Daubeny, 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  proposition  coming  from  such  a 
Quarter  would  justify  them  now  and  for  ever,  even  though  they 
tnemselves  should  disestablish  everything  before  the  session 
were  over,  Barrington  Erie,  suffering  under  a  real  political  con- 
viction for  once  in  his  life,  was  desirous  of  a  positive  and 
chivalric  defence  of  the  Church.  He  believed  in  the  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Bonteen  shut  himself  up  in  disgust  Things  were 
amiss ;  and,  as  he  thought,  the  evil  was  due  to  want  of  party 
zeal  on  the  part  of  his  own  leader,  Mr.  Gresham.  He  did  not 
dare  to  say  this,  lest,  when  the  house  door  should  at  last  be 
opened,  he  might  not  be  invited  to  enter  with  the  others ;  but  such 
was  his  conviction.  "  If  we  were  all  a  little  less  in  the  abstract, 
and  a  little  more  in  the  concrete,  it  would  be  better  for  us," 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  when  these  words  had  been  whispered  to 
him  by  Mr.  Bonteen,  had  hardly  understood  them ;  but  it  had 
been  explained  to  him  that  his  friend  had  meant  ''men,  not 
measures,^'  When  Parliament  met,  Mr.  Gresham,  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party,  had  not  as  yet  expressed  any  desire  to  his 
general  followers. 

The  Queen's  speech  was  read,  and  the  one  paragraph  which 
seemed  to  possess  any  g^eat  public  interest  was  almost  a 
repetition  of  the  words  which  Mr.  Daubeny  had  spoken  to  the 
electors  of  East  Barsetshire.  "It  will  probably  be  necessary 
for  you  to  review  the  connection  which  still  exists  between,  and 
which  binds  together,  the  Church  and  the  State."  Mr.  Daubeny's 
words  had  of  course  been  more  fluent,  but  the  gist  of  the  expres- 
sion expressed  was  the  same.  He  had"  been  quite  in  earnest 
when  addressing  his  friends  in  the  country.  And  though  there 
had  been  but  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  two  Houses  heard  the  paragraph  read  without  surprise 
and  without  a  murmur.  Some  said  that  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  in  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  look  to  be 
comfortable.  Mr,  Daubeny  sat  with  his  hat  over  his  brow, 
mute,  apparently  impassive  and  unapproachable,  during  the 
reading  of  the  Speech  and  the  moving  and  seconding  of  the 
Address.  The  House  was  very  full,  and  there  was  much  mur- 
muring on  the  side  of  the  Opposition  ; — but  from  the  Govern- 
ment benches  hardly  a  sound  was  heard,  as  a  young  gentleman, 
from  one  of  the  Midland  counties,  in  a  deputy-lieutenant's 
uniform,  who  had  hitherto  been  known  for  no  particular  ideas  of 
his  own,  but  had  been  believed  to  be  at  any  rate  true  to  the 
Church,  explained,  not  in  very  clear  language,  that  the  time  had  at 
length  come  when  the  interests  of  religion  demanded  a  wider 
support  and  a  fuller  sympathy  than  eould  be  afforded  under  that 
lystem  of  Church  endowment  and  State  establishment  for  which  the 
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country  had  hitherto  been  so  grateful,  and  for  which  the  country  had 
such  boundless  occasion  for  gratitude.  Another  gentleman,  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Guards,  seconded  the  Address,  and  declared  that 
in  nothing  was  the  sagacity  of  a  Legislature  so  necessary  as  in 
discussing  the  period  in  which  that  which  had  hitherto  been 
good  ceased  to  be  serviceable.  The  status  pupillaris  was  men- 
tioned, and  it  was  understood  that  he  had  implied  that  England 
was  now  old  enough  to  go  on  in  matters  of  religion  without  a 
tutor  in  the  shape  of  a  Church  State. 

Who  makes  tne  speeches,  absolutely  puts  together  the  words, 
which  are  uttered  when  the  Address  is  moved  and  seconded  ? 
It  can  hardly  be  that  lessons  are  prepared  and  sent  to  the  noble 
lords  and  honourable  gentlemen  to  be  learned  by  heart  like  a 
school-boy's  task.  And  yet,  from  their  construction,  style,  and 
general  tone, — from  the  platitudes  which  they  contain  as  well  as 
from  the  general  safety  and  good  sense  of  the  remarks, — from 
the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  improve  a  great  occasion  by  the 
fire  of  oratory,  one  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  a  very  absolute 
control  is  exercised.  The  gorgeously  appareled  speakers,  who 
seem  to  have  great  latitude  allowed  them  in  the  matter  of  clothing, 
have  certainly  very  little  in  the  matter  of  language.  And  then 
it  always  seems  that  either  of  the  four  might  have  made  the 
speech  of  any  of  the  others.  It  could  not  have  been  the  case 
that  the  Hon.  Colonel  Mowbray  Dick,  the  Member  for  West 
Bustard,  had  really  elaborated  out  of  his  own  head  that  theory 
of  the  status  pupillaris.  A  better  fellow,  or  a  more  popular 
officer,  or  a  sweeter- tempered  gentleman  than  Mowbray  Dick  does 
not  exist ;  but  he  certainly  never  entertained  advanced  opinions 
respecting  the  religiof§  education  of  his  country.  When  he  is 
at  home  with  his  family  he  always  goes  to  church,  and  there  has 
been  an  end  of  it. 

And  then  the  fight  began.  The  thunderbolts  of  opposition 
were  unloosed,  and  the  fires  of  political  rancour  blazed  high. 
Mr.  Gresham  rose  to  his  legs,  and  declared  to  all  the  world  that 
which  he  had  hitherto  kept  secret  from  his  .own  party.  It  was 
known  afterwards  that  in  discussion  with  his  own  dearly-beloved 
political  friend.  Lord  Cantrip,  he  had  expressed  his  unbounded 
anger  at  the  duplicity,  greed  for  power,  and  want  of  patriotism 
displayed  by  his  opponent ;  but  he  had  acknowledged  that  the 
blow  had  come  so  quick  and  so  unexpectedly  that  he  thought 
it  better  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  House  without  instruction 
from  himself.  He  now  revelled  in  sarcasm,  and  before  his  speech 
was  over  raged  into  wrath.  He  would  move  an  amendment  to 
the  Address  for  two  reasons, — first  because  this  was  no  moment 
for  bringing  before  Parliament  the  question  of  the  Church 
establishment,  when  as  yet  no  well-considered  opportunity  of 
expressing  itself  on  the  subject  had  been  afforded  to  the  country, 
and  secondly  because  any  measure  of  reform  on  that  matter 
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should  certainly  not  come  to  them  from  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite.  As  to  the  first  objection,  he  should  with- 
hold his  arguments  till  the  bill  suggested  had  been  presented  to 
them.  It  was  in  handling  the  second  that  he  displayed  his  great 
power  of  invective.  All  those  men  who  then  sat  in  the  House, 
and  who  on  that  night*  crowded  the  galleries,  remembered  his 
tones  as,  turning  to  the  dissenters  who  usually  supported  him, 
and  pointing  over  the  table  to  his  opponents,  he  uttered  that 
well-worn  quotation,  "  Quo  nimium  reris,** — then  he  paused,  and 
began  again  ;  "  ^uo  nimium  reriSy — Graid  pandetur  ab  urbeP 
The  power  and  inflexion  of  his  voice  at  the  word  GraiA  "  were 
certainly  very  wonderful.  He  ended  by  moving  an  amendment 
to  the  Address,  and  asking  for  support  equally  from  one  side  of 
the  House  as  from  the  other. 

When  at  length  Mr.  Daubeny  moved  his  hat  from  his  brow 
and  rose  to  his  legs  he  began  by  expressing  his  thankfulness 
that  he  had  not  been  made  a  victim  to  the  personal  violence  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman.  He  continued  the  -same  strain 
of  badinage  throughout, — in  which  he  was  thought  to  have  been 
wrong,  as  it  was  a  method  of  defence,  or  attack,  for  which  his 
peculiar  powers  hardly  suited  him.  As  to  any  bill  that  was  to 
be  laid  upon  the  table,  he  had  not  as  yet  produced  it.  He  did 
not  doubt  that  the  dissenting  interests  of  the  country  would 
welcome  relief  from  an  anomSy,  let  it  come  whence  it  might, 
even  "  Graid  ab  urbe,*  and  he  waved  his  hand  back  to  the 
clustering  Conservatives  who  sat  behind  him.  That  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  should  be  angry  he  could  understand,  as 
the  return  to  power  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his 
party  had  been  anticipated,  and  he  might  almost  say  discounted 
as  a  certainty. 

Then,  when  Mr.  Daubeny  sat  down,  the  House  was 
adjourned. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DEBAT£. 

■nnBlHE  beginning  of  the  battle  as  recorded  in  the  last 
Ml  KM  chapter  took  place  on  a  Friday,  —  Friday,  nth 
HaMH  November,— and  consequently  two  entire  days  in- 
pBImI  tervened  before  the  debate  could  be  renewed.  There 
seemed  to  prevail  an  opinion  during  this  interval  that  Mr. 
Gresham  had  been  imprudent.  It  was  acknowledged  by  all  men 
that  no  finer  speech  than  that  delivered  by  him  had  ever  been 
heard  within  the  walls  of  that  House.  |t  was  acknowledged 
also  that  as  regarded  the  question  of  oratory  Mr.  Daubenjr  had 
failed  signally.  But  the  strategy  of  the  Minister  was  said  to 
have  been  excellent,  whereas  that  of  the  ex-Minister  was  very 
loudly  condemned.  There  is  nothing  so  prejudicial  to  a  cause 
as  temper.  This  man  is  declared  to  be  unfit  for  any  position  of 
note,  because  he  always  shows  temper.  Anything  can  be  done 
with  another  man, — ^he  can  be  made  to  fit  almost  any  hole, — 
because  he  has  his  temper  under  command.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  assumed  that  a  man  who  loses  his  temper  while  he  is  speak- 
ing is  endeavouring  to  speak  the  truth  such  as  he  beheves  it  to 
be,  and  again  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  man  who  speaks  con- 
stantly without  losing  his  temper  is  not  always  entiUed  to  the 
same  imphcit  faith.  Whether  or  not  this  be  a  reason  the  more 
for  preferring  the  calm  and  tranquil  man  may  be  doubted  ;  but 
the  calm  and  tranquil  man  is  preferred  for  public  services.  We 
want  practical  results  rather  than  truth.  A  clear  head  is  worth 
more  than  an  honest  heart.  In  a  matter  of  horseflesh  of  what 
use  is  it  to  have  all  manner  of  good  gifts  if  your  horse  won't  go 
whither  you  want  him,  and  refuses  to  stop  when  you  bid  him  ? 
Mr.  Gresham  had  been  very  indiscreet,  and  had  especially 
sinned  in  opposing  the  Address  without  arrangements  with  his 
party. 

And  he  made  the  matter  worse  by  retreating  within  his  own 
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shell  durii^  the  whole  of  that  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday 
mwning,  !U>Td  Cantrip  was  with  him  three  or  four  times, 
and  he  saw  iDOtlx  Mr.  Palliser,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  him,  and  Mr,  Ratler.  But  he  went  amidst  no 
congregation  of  Liberals,  and  a^ked  for  no  support*  He  told 
Hato  that  h«  wished  gentlemen  to  vote  altogether  in  accord- 
ance with  their  opinions ;  and  it  came  to  be  whispered  in 
certaia  circles  that  he  b^d  resigned,  or  was  resigning,  or  would 
resign,  the  leadership  0f  his  party.  Men  said  that  his  passions 
were  too  much  for  him*  and  that  he  was  destroyed  by  feelings 
ef  regret,  and  almost  of  remorse* 

The  Ministers  held  a  Cabinet  Council  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  supposed  afterwards  that  that  also  had  been 
stormy,  Two  gentiemen  had  certainly  resigned  their  seats  in 
the  Government  before  the  House  met  at  four  o'clock,  and 
there  were  rumours  abroad  that  others  would  do  so  if  the 
suggested  measure  should  be  found  really  to  amount  to  dis- 
establishment. The  rumours  were,  of  course,  worthy  of  no 
beUef,  as  the  transactions  of  the  Cabinet  are  of  necessity  secret 
Lord  Drummond  at  the  War  Olfice,  and  Mr.  Boifin  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  did,  however,  actually  resign  ;  and  Mr,  BofHn's 
explanations  in  the  House  were  heard  before  the  debate  was 
resumed.  Mr.  Bofhn  had  certainly  not  joined  the  present 
Mipistry,r-so  he  said, — ^with  the  view  of  destroying  the  Church. 
He  had  no  other  remark  to  make,  and  he  wasr  sure  that  the 
House  would  appreciate  the  course  which  had  induced  him  to 
seat  himself  below  the  gangway.  The  House  cheered  very 
loudly,  and  Mr.  Boiifin  was  the  hero  of  ten  minutes.  Mr. 
Daubeny  detracted  something  from  this  triumph  by  the  over- 
stramed  and  perhaps  ironic  pathos  with  which  he  deplored,  the 
loss  of  his  right  honourable  friend's  services.  Now  this  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  never  been  specially  serviceable. 

But  the  wonder  of  the  world  arose  from  the  fact  that  only  two 
gentlemen  out  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  who  composed  the  Govern- 
ment did  give  up  their  places  on  this  occasion.  And  this  was  a 
Conservative  Government !  With  what  a  force  of  agony  did  all 
the  Ratlers  of  the  day  repeat  that  inappropriate  name  i  Conr 
servatives  I  And  yet  they  were  ready  to  abandon  the  Church  at 
the  bidding  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Daubeny  !  Ratler  himself 
almost  felt  that  he  loved  the  Church.  Only  two  resignations  ; 
—whereas  it  had  been  expected  that  the  whole  House  would  fall  to 
pieces !  Was  it  possible  that  these  earls,  that  marquis,  and 
the  two  dukes,  and  those  stanch  old  Tory  squires,  should  re- 
main in  a  Government  pledged  to  disestablish  the  Church  ? 
Was  all  the  honesty,  all  the  truth  of  the  great  party,  confined 
to  the  bosoms  of  Mr.  Boffin  and  Lord  Drunmiond  ?  Doubt- 
less they  were  all  Esaus  ;  but  would  they  sell  their  great 
birthright  for  so  very  small  a  mess  of  pottage  ?  The  parsons 
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in  the  country,  and  the  little  squires  who  but  rarely  come  up 
to  London,  spoke  of  it  all  exactly  as  did  the  Ratlers.  'Bhere 
were  parishes  in  the  country  in  which  Mr.  Boffin  was  canonised, 
though  up  to  that  date  no  Cabinet  Minister  could  well  have  been 
less  known  to  fame  than  was  Mr.  Boffin. 

What  would  those  Liberals  do  who  would  naturally  rejoice  in 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church, — those  members  of  the 
Lower  House  who  had  always  spoken  of  the  ascendancy  of 
Protestant  episcopacy  with  the  bitter  acrimony  of  exclusion? 
After  all,  the  success  or  failure  of  Mr.  Daubeny  must  depend, 
not  on  his  own  party,  but  on  them.  It  must  always  be  so 
when  measures  of  Reform  are  advocated  by  a  Conservative 
Ministry,  There  will  always  be  a  number  of  untrained  men 
ready  to  take  the  gift  without  looking  at  the  giver.  They 
have  not  expected  reUef  from  the  hands  of  Greeks,  but  will 
take  it  when  it  comes  from  Greeks  or  Trojans.  What  would 
Mr.  TumbuU  say  in  this  debate, — and  what  Mr.  Monk?  Mr. 
TumbuU  was  the  people's  tribune,  of  the  day ;  Mr.  Monk  had 
also  been  a  tribune,  then  a  Minister,  and  now  was  again  some- 
thing less  than  a  tribune.  But  there  were  a  few  men  in  the  House, 
and  some  out  of  it,  who  regarded  Mr.  Monk  as  the  honestest 
and  most  patriotic  politician  of  the  day. 

The  debate  was  long  and  stormy,  but  was  peculiarly  memor- 
able for  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Dauben/s  higher  colleagues 
defended  the  steps  they  were  about  to  take.  The  thing  was  to 
be  done  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  whole  hne  of  defence  was 
indicated  by  the  gentlemen  who  moved  and  seconded  the 
Address.  An  active,  well-supported  Church  was  the  chief  need 
of  a  prosperous  and  intelligent  people.  As  to  the  endowments, 
there  was  some  confusion  of  ideas  ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  done 
with  them  inappropriate  to  religion.  Education  would  receive 
the  bulk  of  what  was  left  after  existing  interests  had  been  amply 
guaranteed.  There  would  be,  no  doubt, — so  said  these  gentle- 
men,— ^that  ample  funds  for  the  support  of  an  Episcopal  Church 
would  come  from  those  wealthy  members  of  the  body  to  whom 
such  a  Church  was  dear.  There  seemed  to  be  a  conviction  that 
clergymen  under  the  new  order  of  things  would  be  much  better 
off  than  under  the  old.  As  to  the  connexion  with  the  State,  the 
time  for  it  had  clearly  gone  by.  The  Church,  as  a  Church, 
would  own  increased  power  when  it  could  appoint  its  own 
bishops,  and  be  wholly  dissevered  from  State  patronage.  It 
seemed  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  surprise  that  resdly  good 
Churchmen  should  have  endured  so  long  to  be  shaclded  by 
subservience  to  the  State.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  pleaded 
their  cause  so  well  that  they  almost  made  it  appear  that 
episcopal  ascendancy  would  be  restored  in  England  by  the  dis- 
severance of  the  Church  and  State. 

Mr.  Turnbull,  who  was  himself  a  dissenter,  was  at  last  upon 


his  legs,  and  then  the.  Ratlers  knew  that  the  game  was  kst. 
It  wouid  be  lost  as  far  as  it  could  be  lost  by  a  majority 
in  that  House  on  that  motion ;  and  it  was  by  that  majority 
or  minority  that  Mr.  Daubeny  would  be  maintained  in 
his  high  office  or  ejected  from  it.  Mr.  TumbuU  b(^an 
by  declaring  that  he  did  not  at  all  like  Mr.  Daubeny  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  attaching 
himself  specially  to  any  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Experience  had 
taught  him  to  doubt  them  all.  Of  all  possible  Ministers  of  the; 
Crown  at  this  period,  Mr.  Daubeny  was  he  thought  perhaps  the 
worst,  and  the  most  dangerous.  But  the  thing  now  offered 
was  too  good  to  be  rejected,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter 
it  would.  Indeed,  might  it  not  be  said  of  all  the  good  things 
obtained  for  the  people,  of  all  really  serviceable  reforms,  that 
they  were  gathered  and  garnered  home  in  consequence  of  the 
squabbles  of  Ministers  ?  When  men  wanted  power,  cither  to 
grasp  at  it  or  to  retain  it,  then  they  offered  bribes  to  the  people. 
But  in  the  taking  of  such  bribsu  livers  v/as  no  dishonesty,  and  he 
should  willing  take  this  bribe. 

Mr.  Monk  spoke  also.  He  would  not,  he  said,  feel  himself 
justified  in  refusing  the  Address  to  the  Crown  proposed  by 
Ministers,  simply  because  that  Address  was  founded  on  the  pro- 
position of  a  future  reform,  as  to  the  expediency  of  which  he  had 
not  for  many  years  entertained  a  doubt.  He  could  not  allow  it 
to  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  voted  for  the  permanence  of  the 
Church  estabhshment,  and  he  must  therefore  support  the 
Government.  Then  Ratler  whispered  a  few  words  to  his  neigh- 
bour ;  "  I  knew  the  way  he'd  run  when  Gresham  insisted  on 
poor  old  Mildma/s  taking  him  into  the  Cabinet."  "  The  whole 
thing  has  gone  to  the  dogs,''  said  Bon  teen.  On  the  fourth  night 
the  House  was  divided,  and  Mr.  Daubeny  was  the  owner  of  a 
majority  of  fifteen. 

Very  many  of  the  Liberal  party  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
battle  had  been  lost  through  the  want  of  judgment  evinced  by 
Mr.  Gresham.  There  was  certainly  no  longer  that  sturdy 
adherence  to  their  chief  which  is  necessary  for  the  solidarity  of 
a  party.  Perhaps  no  leader  of  the  House  was  ever  more 
devoutly  worshipped  by  a  small  number  of  adherents  than  was 
Mr.  Gresham  now  ;  but  such  worship  will  not  support  power. 
Within  the  three  days  following  the  division  the  Ratlers  had  all 
put  their  heads  together  and  had  resolved  that  the  Duke  of  St. 
Bungay  was  now  the  only  man  who  could  keep  the  party 
together.  "  But  who  should  lead  our  House  ?"  asked  Bonteen. 
Rader  sighed  instead  of  answering.  Things  had  come  to  that 
pass  that  Mr.  Gresham  was  the  only  possible  leader.  And  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, must  be  the  chief  man  in  the  Government,  let  the  so- 
called  Prime  Minister  be  who  he  may, 
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THK  DESERTED  HUSBAND 

IHINEAS  FINN  had  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  House 
throughout  the  debate,  and  was  greatly  grieved  at 
Mr.  Daubeny's  success,  though  he  himself  had  so 
strongly  advocated  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  canvassing  the  electors  of  Tankerville.  No  doubt 
he  had  advocated  the  cause,  —  but  he  had  done  so  as  an 
advanced  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  regarded  the 
proposition  when  coming  from  Mr.  Daubeny  as  a  horrible  and 
abnormal  birth.  He,  however,  was  only  a  looker-on, — could  be 
no  more  than  a  looker-on  for  the  existing  short  session.  It  had 
already  been  decided  that  the  judge  who  was  to  try  the  case  at 
Tankerville  should  visit  that  town  early  in  January ;  and  should 
it  be  decided  on  a  scrutiny  that  the  seat  belonged  to  our  hero, 
then  he  would  enter  upon  his  privilege  in  the  following  session 
without  any  further  trouble  to  himself  at  Tankerville.  Should 
this  not  be  the  case, — then  the  abyss  of  absolute  vacuity  would 
be  open  before  him.  He  would  have  to  make  some  disposition 
of  himself,  but  would  be  absolutely  without  an  idea  as  to  the 
how  or  where.  He  was  in  possession  of  funds  to  support  him- 
self for  a  year  or  two  ;  but  after  that,  and  even  during  that 
time,  all  would  be  dark.  If  he  should  get  his  seat,  then  again 
the  power  of  making  an  effort  would  at  last  be  within  his 
hands. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  spend  the  Christmas  with  Lord 
Brentford  and  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  at  Dresden,  and  had 
already  fixed  the  day  of  his  arrival  there.  But  this  had  been 
postponed  by  .another  invitation  which  had  surprised  hinf  muchi 
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but  which  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  not  to  accept.  It  hail 
come  as  follows  : — 

November  9th,  Lough  Lintcr. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  informed  by  letter  from  Dresden  that  you  are  in 
London  on  your  way  to  that  city  with  the  view  of  spending  som-j 
days  with  the  Earl  of  Brentford.  You  will,  of  course,  be  once 
more  thrown  into  the  society  of  my  wife,  Lady  Laura  Kennedy. 

"I  have  never  understood,  and  certainly  have  never  sanctioned, 
that  breach  of  my  wife's  marriage  vow  which  has  led  to  her 
wthdrawal  from  my  roof.  I  never  bade  her  go,  and  I  have 
bidden  her  return.  Whatever  may  be  her  feelings,  or  mine, 
her  duty  demands  her  presence  here,  and  my  duty  calls  upon  me 
to  receive  her.  This  I  am  and  always  have  been  ready  to  do. 
Were  the  laws  of  Europe  sufficiently  explicit  and  intelligible  I 
should  force  her  to  return  to  my  house, — ^because  she  sins  while 
she  remains  away,  and  I  should  sin  were  I  to  omit  to  use  any 
means  which  the  law  might  place  in  my  hands  for  the  due  control 
of  my  own  wife.  I  am  very  explicit  to  you,  although  we  have  of 
late  been  strangers,  because  in  former  days  jrou  were  closely 
acauainted  with  the  condition  of  my  family  affairs. 

"Since  my  wife  left  me,  I  have  had  no  means  of  com- 
municating with  her  by  the  assistance  of  any  common  friend. 
Having  heard  that  you  are  about  to  visit  her  at  Dresden,  I  feel 
a  great  desire  to  see  you,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  send  by  you 
a  personal  message.  My  health,  which  is  now  feeble,  and  the 
altered  habits  of  my  life  render  it  almost  impossible  that  I 
should  proceed  to  London  with  this  object,  and  I  therefore  ask 
it  of  your  Christian  charity  that  you  should  visit  me  here  at 
Lough  Linter.  You,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  cannot  but  hold  the 
bond  of  matrimony  to  be  irrefragable.  You  cannot,  at  least, 
think  that  it  should  be  set  aside  at  the  caprice  of  an  excitable 
woman  who  is  not  able  and  never  has  been  able  to  assign  any 
reason  for  leaving  the  protection  of  her  husband. 

"  I  shall  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  I  trust  you  will  come. 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  prolong  your  visit,  as  I  have  nothing  to 
offer  you  in  the  way  of  amusement.  My  mother  is  with  me  5 
but  otherwise  I  am  alone.  Since  my  wife  left  me  I  have  not 
thought  it  even  decent  to  entertain  guests  or  to  enjoy  society. 
I  have  lived  a^widowed  life.  I  caimot  even  offer  you  shooting, 
as  I  have  no  keepers  on  the  mountains.  There  are  fish  in  the 
river  doubtless,  for  the  gifts  of  God  are  given  let  men  be  ever 
so  unworthy ;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  not  the  month  for  fisher- 
men. I  ask  you  to  come  to  me,  not  as  a  pleasure,  but  as  a 
Christian  duty. 

"Yours  truly, 

"Robert  Kennedy. 

Phmeas  Finn,  Esq.** 
S— a 
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As  soon  as  he  had  read  the  letter  Phineas  felt  that  he  had  no 
altcrnritive  but  to  go.  The  visit  would  be  very  disagreeable,  but 
it  must  be  made.  So  he  sent  a  line  to  Robert  Kennedy  naming 
a  day ;  and  wrote  another  to  Lady  Laura  postponing  his  time  at 
Dresden  by  a  week,  and  explaining  the  cause  of  its  postpone- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  over  he 
started  for  Lough  Linter. 

A  thousand  memories  crowded  on  his  brain  as  he  made  the 
journey.  Various  circumstances  had  in  his  early  life, —  in  that 
period  of  his  life  which  had  lately  seemed  to  be  cut  oiT  from 
the  remainder  of  his  days  by  so  clear  a  line, — thrown  him  into 
close  connection  with  this  man,  and  with  the  man's  wife.  He 
had  first  gone  to  Lough  Linter,  not  as  Lady  Laura's  guest, — for 
Lady  Laura  had  not  then  been  married,  or  even  engaged  to  be 
married, — ^but  on  her  persuasion  rather  than  on  that  of  Mr. 
Kennedy.  When  there  he  had  asked  Lady  Laura  to  be  his 
own  wife,  and  she  had  then  told  him  that  she  was  to  become 
the  wife  of  the  owner  of  that  domain.  He  remembered  the 
blow  as  though  it  had  been  struck  but  yesterday,  and  yet  the 
pain  of  the  blow  had  not  been  long  enduring.  But  though  then 
rejected  he  had  always  been  the  chosen  friend  of  the  woman,— 
a  friend  chosen  after  an  especial  fashion.  When  he  had  loved 
another  woman  this  friend  had  resented  his  defection  with  all 
a  woman's  jealousy.  He  had  saved  the  husband's  life,  and  had 
then  become  also  the  husband's  friend,  after  that  cold  fashion 
which  an  obligation  will  create.  Then  the  husband  had  been 
jealous,  and  dissension  had  come,  and  the  ill-matched  pair  had 
been  divided,  with  absolute  ruin  to  both  of  them,  as  far  as  the 
material  comforts  and  well-being  of  life  were  concerned.  Then 
he,  too,  had  been  ejected,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  world,  and  it 
had  seemed  to  him  as  though  Laura  Standish  and  Robert 
Kennedy  had  been  the  inhabitants  of  another  hemisphere. 
Now  he  was  about  to  see  them  both  again,  both  separately ; 
and  to  become  the  medium  of  some  communication  between 
them.  He  knew,  or  thought  that  he  knew,  that  no  co/liraanica- 
tion  could  avail  anything. 

It  was  dark  night  when  he  was  driven  up  to  the  door  of 
Lough  Linter  House  in  a  fly  from  the  town  of  Callender.  When 
he  first  made  the  journey,  now  some  six  or  seven  years  since, 
he  had  done  so  with  Mr.  Ratler,  and  he  remembered  well  that 
circumstance.  He  remembered  also  that  on  his  arrival  Lady 
Laura  had  scolded  him  for  having  travelled  in  such  company. 
She  had  desired  him  to  seek  other  friends, — friends  higher  in 
general  estimation,  and  nobler  in  purpose.  He  had  done  so, 
partly  at  her  instance,  and  with  success.  But  Mr.  Ratler  was 
now  somebody  in  the  world,  and  he  was  nobody.  And  he  re- 
membered also  how  on  that  occasion  he  had  been  troubled  in 
his  mind  in  regard  to  a  servant,  not  as  yet  knowing  whether 
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the  usages  of  the'  world  did  or  did  not  require  that  he  should 
go  so  accompanied.  He  had  taken  the  man,  and  had  been 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  for  doing  so.  He  had  no 
servant  now,  no  grandly  developed  luggage,  no  gun,  no 
elaborate  dress  for  the  mountains.  On  that  former  occasion 
his  heart  had  been  very  full  when  he  reached  Lough  Linter, 
and  his  heart  was  full  now.  Then  he  had  resolved  to  say  a 
few  words  to  Lady  Laura,  and  he  had  hardly  known  how  best 
to  say  them.  Now  he  would  be  called  upon  to  say  a  few  to 
Lady  Laura's  husband,  and  the  task  would  be  almost  as 
difficult. 

The  door  was  opened  for  him  by  an  old  servant  in  black, 
who  proposed  at  once  to  show  him  to  his  room.  He  looked 
round  the  vast  hall,  which,  when  he  had  before  known  it,  was 
ever  filled  with  signs  of  life,  and  felt  at  once  that  it  was  empty 
and  deserted.  It  struck  him  as  intolerably  cold,  and  he  saw 
that  the  huge  fireplace  was  without  a  spark  of  fire.  Dinner, 
the  servant  said,  was  prepared  for  half-past  seven.  Would 
Mr.  Finn  wish  to  dress  ?  Of  course  he  wished  to  dress.  And 
as  it  was  already  past  seven  he  hurried  up  stairs  to  his  room. 
Here  again  everything  was  cold  and  wretched.  There  was  no 
fire,  and  the  man  had  left  him  with  a  single  candle.  There 
were  candlesticks  on  the  dressing-table,  but  they  were  empty. 
The  man  had  suggested  hot  water,  but  the  hot  water  did  not 
come.  In  his  poorest  days  he  had  never  known  discomfort 
such  as  this,  and  yet  Mr.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  richest 
conunoners  of  Great  Britain. 

But  he  dressed,  and  made  his  way  down  stairs,  not  knowing 
where  he  should  find  his  host  or  his  host's  mother.  He 
recognised  the  different  doors  and  knew  the  rooms  within 
them,  but  they  seemed  inhospitably  closed  against  him,  and 
he  went  and  stood  in  the  cold  hall.  But  the  man  was  watch- 
ing for  him,  and  led  him  into  a  small  parlour.  Then  it  was 
explained  to  him  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  state  of  health  did  not 
admit  of  late  dinners.  He  was  to  dine  alone,  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
would  receive  him  after  dinner.  In  a  moment  his  cheeks  be- 
came red,  and  a  flash  of  wrath  crossed  his  heart.  Was  he  to 
be  treated  in  this  way  by  a  man  on  whose  behalf, — with  no 
thought  of  his  own  comfort  or  pleasure, — he  had  made  this 
long  and  abominable  journey  ?  Might  it  not  be  well  for  him  to 
leave  the  house  without  seeing  Mr.  Kennedy  at  all  ?  Then  he 
remembered  that  he  had  heard  it  whispered  that  the  man  had 
become  bewildered  in  his  mind.  He  relented,  therefore,  and 
condescended  to  eat  his  dinner. 

A  very  poor  dinner  it  was.  There  was  a  morsel  of  flabby 
white  fish,  as  to  the  nature  of  which  Phineas  was  altogether  in 
doubt,  a  beef  steak  as  to  the  nature  of  which  he  was  not  at  all 
ip.  doubt,  and  a  little  crumpled-ifp  tart  which  he  thought  the 
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driver  of  the  fly  must  have  brought  with  him  from  the  pastry* 
cook's  at  Callender.  There  was  some  venr  hot  sherry,  but  not 
much  of  it.  And  there  was  a  bottle  of  claret,  as  to  which 
Phineas,  who  was  not  usually  particular  in  the  matter  of  wine, 
persisted  in  declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  after  the 
first  attempt.  The  gloomy  old  servant,  who  stuck  to  him  during 
the  repast,  persisted  in  offering  it,  as  though  the  credit  of  the 
hospitality  of  Lough  Linter  depended  on  it  There  are  so 
many  men  by  whom  the  tenuis  ratio  saporum  has  not  been 
achieved,  that  the  Caleb  Baldersons  of  those  houses  in  which 
plenty  does  not  flow  are  almost  justified  in  hoping  that  goblets 
of  Gladstone  may  pass  current.  Phineas  Finn  was  not  a 
martyr  to  eating  or  arinking.  He  plaved  with  his  fish  without 
thinking  much  about  it.  He  worked  manfully  at  the  steak. 
He  gave  another  crumple  to  the  tart,  and  left  it  without  a  pang, 
But  when  the  old  man  urged  him,  for  the  third  time,  to  take 
that  pernicious  draught  wim  his  cheese,  he  angrily  demanded  a 
glass  of  beer.  The  old  man  toddled  out  of  the  room,  and  on 
his  return  he  proffered  to  him  a  diminutive  glass  of  white  spirit, 
which  he  called  usquebaugh.  Phineas,  happy  to  get  a  little 
whisky,  said  nothing  more  about  the  beer,  and  so  the  dinner 
was  over. 

He  rose  so  suddenly  from  his  chair  that  the  man  did  not  dare 
to  ask  him  whether  he  would  not  sit  over  his  wine.  A  suggestion 
that  way  was  indeed  made,  would  he  "visit  the  laird  out  o' 
hand,  or  would  he  bide  a  wee  ? "  Phineas  decided  on  visiting 
the  laird  out  of  hand,  and  was  at  once  led  across  the  hall, 
down  a  back  passage  which  he  had  never  before  traversed,  ana 
introduced  to  the  chamber  which  had  ever  been  known  as 
the  "laird's  ain  room."  Here  Robert  Kennedy  rose  to  receive 
him 

Phineas  knew  the  man's  age  well.  He  was  still  under  fiftyi 
but  he  looked  as  though  he  were  seventy.  He  had  always  been 
thin,  but  he  was  thinner  now  than  ever.  He  was  very  grey,  and 
stooped  so  much,  that  though  he  came  forward  a  step  or  two  to 
greet  his  guest,  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  raise  himself  to  his  proper  height.  "  You  find  me  a  much 
altered  man,"  he  said.  The  change  had  been  so  great  that  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  it,  and  Phineas  muttered  something  of 
regret  that  his -host's  health  should  be  so  bad.  "  It  is  trouble  of 
the  mind,— not  of  the  body,  Mr,  Finn.  It  is  her  doing,-;her 
doing.  Life  is  not  to  me  a  light  thing,  nor  are  the  obligations 
of  life  light.  When  I  married  a  wife,  she  became  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.  Can  I  lose  my  bones  and  my  flesh, 
— ^knowing  that  they  are  not  with  God  but  still  subject  elsewhere  to 
the  snares  of  the  devil,  and  live  as  though  I  were  a  sound  man  ? 
Had  she  died  I  could  have  borne  it,  I  hope  they  have  made 
you  comfortable,  Mr,  Finn  ? " 
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"  Oh,  yes,**  said  Phineas. 

"  Not  that  Lough  Linter  can  be  comfortable  now  to  anyone. 
How  can  a  man,  whose  wife  has  deserted  him,  entertain  his 
guests  ?  I  am  ashamed  even  to  look  a  friend  in  the  face,  Mr. 
Finn."  As  he  said  this  he  stretched  forth  his  open  hand  as  though 
to  hide  his  countenance,  and  Phineas  hardly  knew  whether  the 
absurdity  of  the  movement  or  the  tragedy  of  the  feeling  struck 
him  the  more  forcibly.  "  What  did  I  do  that  she  should  leave 
me  ?  Did  I  strike  her  ?  Was  I  faithless  ?  Had  she  not  the 
half  of  all  that  was  mine  !  Did  I  frighten  her  ty  hard  words, 
or  exact  hard  tasks Did  I  not  commune  with  her,  telling  her 
all  my  most  inward  purposes  ?  In  things  of  this  world,  and  of 
that  better  world  that  is  coming,  was  she  not  all  in  all  to  me  ? 
Did  I  not  make  her  my  very  wife?  Mr.  Finn,  do  you  know  what 
made  her  go  away  ?  "  He  had  asked  perhaps  a  dozen  questions. 
As  to  the  eleven  which  came  first  it  was  evident  that  no  answer 
was  required  ;  and  they  had  been  put  with  that  pathetic  dignity 
with  which  it  is  so  easy  to  invest  the  interrogatory  form  of 
address.  But  to  the  last  question  it  was  intended  that  Phineas 
should  give  an  answer,  as  Phineas  presumed  at  once  ;  and  then 
it  was  asked  with  a  wink  of  the.  eye,  a  low  eager  voice,  and  a  sly 
twist  of  the  face  that  were  frightfully  ludicrous.  "  I  suppose  you 
do  know,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  again  working  his  eye,  and  thrust- 
ing his  chin  forward. 

"  I  imagine  that  she  was  not  happy." 

"  Happy  ?  What  right  had  she  to  expect  to  be  happy  ?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  we  should  be  happy  here  ?  Are  we  not  told 
that  we  are  to  look  for  happiness  there,  and  to  hope  for  none 
below?"  As  he  said  this  he  stretched  his  left  hand  to  the  ceiling, 
"But  why  shouldn't  she  have  been  happy?  What  did  she  want? 
Did  she  ever  say  anything  against  me,  Mr.  Finn  ?" 

"Nothing  but  this,— that  your  temper  and  hers  were  in- 
compatible." 

"  1  thought  at  one  time  that  you  advised  her  to  go  away  ?" 
"  Never  1 " 

"  She  told  you  about  it  ?  " 

"  Not  if  I  remember,  till  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  and  her 
father  had  consented  to  receive  her.  I  had  known,  of  course, 
that  things  were  unpleasant." 

"  How  were  they  unpleasant  ?  Whv  were  they  unpleasant  ? 
She  wouldn't  let  you  come  and  dine  with  me  in  London,  I  never 
knew  why  that  was.  When  she  did  what  was  wrong,  of  course 
I  had  to  tell  her.  Who  else  should  tell  her  but  her  husband  ? 
If  you  had  been  her  husband,  and  I  only  an  acquaintance,  then 
I  might  have  said  what  I  pleased.  They  rebel  against  the  yoke 
because  it  is  a  yoke.  And  yet  they  accept  the  yoke,  knowing  it 
to  be  a  yoke.  It  comes  of  the  devil  You  think  a  priest  can 
put  everything  right," 
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"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Nothing  can  put  you  right  but  the  fear  of  God  ;  and  when  a 
woman  is  too  proud  to  ask  for  that,  evils  like  these  are  sure  to 
come.  She  would  not  go  to  church  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but 
had  meetings  of  Belial  at  her  father's  house  instead."  Phineas 
well  remembered  those  meetings  of  Belial,  in  which  he  with 
others  had  been  wont  to  discuss  the  political  prospects  of  the 
day.  "When  she  persisted  in  breaking  the  Lord's  command- 
ment, and  defiling  the  Lord's  day,  I  knew  well  what  would  come 
of  it." 

"  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  a  husband  is  justified  in 
demanding  that  a  wife  should  think  just  as  he  thinks  on  matters 
of  religion.  If  he  is  particular  about  it,  he  should  find  all  that  out 
before." 

"  Particular  !    Gk)d's  word  is  to  be  obeyed,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  But  people  doubt  about  God's  word." 

"  Then  people  will  be  damned,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  rising  from 
his  chair.   "  And  they  will  be  damned." 
"  A  woman  doesn't  like  to  be  told  so." 

"  I  never  told  her  so.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
never  spoke  a  hard  word  to  her  in  my  life.  If  her  head  did  but 
ache,  I  hung  over  her  with  the  tenderest  solicitude.  I  refused 
her  nothing.  When  I  found  that  she  was  impatient,  I  chose  the 
shortest  sermon  for  our  Sunday  evening's  worship,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  my  mother."  Phineas  wondered  whether  this 
assertion  as  to  the  discomfort  of  old  Mrs.  Kennedy  could  possibly 
be  true.  Could  it  be  that  any  human  being  really  preferred  a 
long  sermon  to  a  short  one, — except  the  being  who  preached  it 
or  read  it  aloud  ?  "  There  was  nothing  that  I  did  not  do  for 
her.  I  suppose  you  really  do  know  why  she  went  away,  Mr. 
Finn?" 

"  I  know  nothing  more  than  I  have  said.** 
"  I  did  think  once  that  she  was  " 

"  There  was  nothing  more  than  I  have  said,"  asserted  Phineas 
sternly,  fearing  that  the  poor  insane  man  was  about  to  make 
some  suggestion  that  would  be  terribly  painful.  "  She  felt  that 
she  did  not  make  you  happy." 

"  I  did  not  want  her  to  make  me  happy.  I  do  not  expect  to 
be  made  happy.  I  wanted  her  to  do  rfer  duty.  You  were  in  love 
with  her  once,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  was.    I  was  in  lave  with  Lady  Laura  Standish." 

"  Ah  I  Yes.  There  was  no  harm  in  that,  of  course ;  orHiY 
when  anything  of  that  kind  happens,  people  had  better  keep  out 
of  each  other's  way  afterwards.  Not  that  I  was  ever  jealous, 
you  know." 

"  I  should  hope  not." 

"  But  I  don't  see  why  you  should  go  all  the  way  to  Dresden 
to  pay  her  a  visit.   What  good  can  that  do  ?   I  think  you  had 
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much  better  stay  where  -you  are,  Mr.  Finn  ;  I  do  indeed.  It 
isn't  a  decent  thing  for  a  young  unmarried  man  to  go  half  across 
Europe  to  see  a  lady  who  is  separated  from  her  husband,  and 
who  was  once  in  love  with  him  ; — I  mean  he  was  once  in  love 
with  her.  It's  a  very  wicked  thing,  Mr.  Finn,  and  I  have  to  beg 
that  you  will  not  do  it." 

Phinea^  felt  that  he  had  been  grossly  taken  in.  He  had  been  * 
asked  to  come  to  Lough  Linter  in  order  that  he  might  take  a 
message  from  the  husband  to  the  wife,  and  now  the  husband  made 
use  of  his  compliance  to  forbid  the  visit  on  some  grotesque  score 
of  jealousy.  He  knew  that  the  man  was  mad,  and  that  therefore 
he  ought  not  to  be  angry ;  but  the  man  was  not  too  mad  to 
require  a  rational  answer,  and  had  some  method  in  his  mad- 
ness. "  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  is  living  wijh  her  father,"  said 
Phineas. 

"Pshaw;— dotard!" 

"  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  is  living  with  her  father,"  repeated 
Phineas ;  "  and  I  am  going  to  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Brentford." 

"  Who  was  it  wrote  and  asked  you  ? 

"  The  letter  was  from  Lady  Laura." 

"Yes; — from  my  wife.  What  right  has  my  wife  to  write  to 
you  when  she  will  not  even  answer  my  appeals  ?  She  is  my 
wife ;— my  wife  !  In  the  presence  of  God  she  and  I  .have 
been  made  one,  and  even  man's  ordinances  have  not  dared  to 
separate  us.  Mr.  Finn,  as  the  husband  of  Lady  Laura  Kennedy, 
I  desire  that  you  abstain  from  seeking  her  presence."  As  he 
said  this  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  took  the  poker  in  his  hand. 
The  chair  in  which  he  was  sitting  was  placed  upon  the  rug,  and  it 
might  be  that  the  fire  required  his  attention.  As  he  stood  bending 
down,  with  the  poker  in  his  right  hand,  with  his  eye  still  fixed 
on  his  guest^s  face,  his  purpose  was  doubtful  The  motion  might 
be  a  threat,  or  simply  have  a  useful  domestic  tendency.  But 
Phineas,  believing  that  the  man  was  mad,  rose  from  his  seat  and 
stood  upon  his  guard.  The  point  of  the  poker  had  undoubtedly 
been  raised ;  but  as  Phineas  stretched  himself  to  his  height,  it 
fell  gradually  towards  the  fire,  and  at  last  was  buried  very  gently 
among  the  coals.  But  he  was  never  convinced  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  carried  out  the  purpose  with  which  he  rose  from 
bis  chair.  "  After  what  has  passed,  you  will  no  doubt  abandon 
your  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"1  shall  certainly  go  to  Dresden,"  said  Phineas.  "  If  you  have 
a  message  to  send,  I  will  take  it." 

"  Then  you  will  be  accursed  among  adulterers,"  said  the  laird 
of  Lough  Linter.  "  By  such  a  one  I  will  send  no  message. 
From  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  you  I  knew  you  for  a  child  of 
Apollyon.  But  the  sin  was  my  own.  Why  did  I  ask  to  my 
bpuse  an  idolater,  one  who  pretends  to  believQ  that  a  crun^b  ol 
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braad  is  my  God,  a  Papist,  untrue  alike  to  his  country  and  to  his 
Saviour  ?  When  she  desired  it  of  me  I  knew  that  X  was  wrong 
to  yield  Yes it  is  you  who  hav^e  done  it  all,  you,  you,  you ; — 
and  if  she  be  a  castaway,  the  weight  of  her  soul  will  be  doubly 
heavy  on  your  own." 

To  get  out  of  the  room,  and  then  at  the  earliest  possible  hour 
of  the  morning  out  of  the  house,  were  now  the  objects  to  be 
attained.  That  his  presence  had  had  a  peculiarly  evil  in- 
fluence on  Mr.  Kennedy,  Phineas  could  not  doubt ;  as  assuredly 
the  unfortunate  man  would  not  have  been  left  with  mastery 
over  his  own  actions  had  his  usual  condition  been  such  as 
that  which  he  now  displayed.  He  had  been  told  that  "  poor 
Kennedy**  was  mad, — as  we  are  often  told  of  the  madness  of 
our  friends  wh^n  they  cease  for  awhile  to  run  in  the  common 
grooves  of  life.  But  the  madman  had  now  gone  a  long  way  out 
of  the  grooves; — so  far,  that  he  seemed  to  Phineas  to  be 
decidedly  dangerous,  '  I  think  I  had  better  wish  you  good- 
night," he  said. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Finn.* 

«  Weill" 

"  I  hope  you  won't  go  and  make  more  mischief." 

I  shall  not  do  that,  certainly." 
"  You  won't  tell  her  what  I  have  said  ?  " 
"  I  shall  tell  her  nothing  to  make  her  think  that  your  opinion 
of  her  is  less  high  than  it  ought  to  be." 
"  Good  night." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Phineas  again ;  and  then  he  left  the  room. 
It  was  as  yet  but  nine  o'clock,  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
goto  bed.  He  found  his  way  back  into  the  hall,  and  from 
thence  up  to  his  own  chamber.  But  there  was  no  fire  there,  and 
the  night  was  cold.  He  went  to  the  window  and  raised  it  for  a 
moment,  that  he  might  hear  the  well-remembered  sound  of  the 
Fall  of  Linter.  Though  the  night  was  dark  and  wintry,  a  dismal 
damp  November  night,  he  would  have  crept  out  of  the  house 
and  made  his  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  brae,  for  the  sake  of  auld 
lang  syne,  had  he  not  feared  that  the  inhospitable  mansion 
would  be  permanently  closed  against  him  on  his  return.  He 
rang  the  bell  once  and  twice,  and  after  a  while  the  old  serv- 
ing-man came  to  him.  Could  he  have  a  cup  of  tea?  The 
man  shook  his  head,  and  feared  that  no  boiling  water  could  be 
procured  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night.  Could  he  have  his 
breakfast  the  next  morning  at  seven,  and  a  conveyance  to 
Callender  at  half-past  seven?  When  the  old  man  again  shook  his 
head,  seeming  to  be  dazed  at  the  enormity  of  the  demand,  Phineas 
insisted  that  his  request  should  be  conveyed  to  the  master  of 
the  house.  As  to  the  breakfast  he  said  he  did  not  care  about  it,  but 
the  conveyance  he  must  have.  He  did,  in  fact,  obtain  both,  and 
l^ft  th^  house  early  on  the  following  morning  without  again  se^ 
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ing  Mr.  Kennedy,  an.d  without  having  spoken  a  single  word  to 
Mr.  Kennedy's  mother.  And  so  great  was  his  hurrv  to  get 
away  from  the  place  which  had  been  so  disagreeable  to  him,  and 
which  he  thought  might  possibly  become  more  so,  that  he  did 
not  even  run  across  the  sward  that  divided  the  gravel  sweep 
from  the  foot  of  the  waterfall. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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IHINEAS  on  his  return  to  London  wrote  a  line  to 
Lady  Chiltern  in  accordance  with  a  promise  which 
had  been  exacted  from  him.  She  was  anxious  to 
learn  something  as  to  the  real  condition  of  her 
husband's  brother-in-law,  and,  when  she  heard  that  Phineas 
was  going  to  Lough  Linter,  had  begged  that  he  would  tell 
her  the  truth.  "  He  has  become  eccentric,  gloomy,  and  very 
strange,"  said  Phineas.  "  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  really 
mad,  but  his  condition  is  such  that  I  think  no  friend  should  re- 
commend Lady  Laura  to  return  to  him.  He  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  a  gloomy  religion, — and  to  the  saving  of 
money.  I  had  but  one  interview  with  him,  and  that  was 
essentially  disagreeable."  Having  remained  two  days  in  London, 
and  having  participated,  as  far  as  those  two  days  would  allow 
him,  in  the  general  horror  occasioned  by  the  wickedness  and 
success  of  Mr.  Daubeny,  he  started  for  Dresden. 

He  found  Lord  Brentford  living  in  a  spacious  house,  with  a 
huge  garden  round  it,  close  upon  the  northern  confines  of  the 
town.  Dresden,  taken  altogether,  is  a  clean  cheerful  city,  and 
strikes  the  stranger  on  his  first  entrance  as  a  place  in  which 
men  are  gregarious,  busy,  full  of  merriment,  and  pre-eminently 
social.  Such  is  the  happy  appearance  of  but  few  towns  either 
in  the  old  or  the  new  world,  and  is  hardly  more  common  in 
Germany  than  elsewhere.  Leipsic  is  decidedly  busy,  but  does 
not  look  to  be  social.  Vienna  is  sufficiently  gregarious,  but  its 
streets  are  melancholy.  Munich  is  social,  but  lacks  the  hum 
of  business.  Frankfort  is  both  practical  and  picturesque,  but  it 
is  dirty,  and  apparently  averse  to  n^irth.    Dresden  ha^s  much  tg 
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recommend  it,  and  had  Lord  Brentford  with  his  daughter  come 
abroad  in  quest  of  comfortable  easy  social  life,  his  choice  would 
have  been  well  made.  But,  as  it  was,  any  of  the  towns  above 
named  would  have  suited  him  as  well  as  Dresden,  for  he  saw 
no  society,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  outward  things  of  the 
world  around  him.  He  found  Dresden  to  be  very  cold  in  the 
winter  and  very  hot  in  the  summer,  and  he  liked  neither  heat 
nor  cold ;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  all  places,  and  in- 
deed all  things,  are  nearly  equally  disagreeable,  and  therefore  he 
remained  at  Dresden,  grumbling  almost  daily  as  to  the  climate 
and  manners  of  the  people. 

Phineas,  when  he  arrived  at  the  hall  door,  almost  doubted 
whether  he  had  not  been  as  wrong  in  visiting  Lord  Brentford  as 
he  had  in  going  to  Lough  Linter.  His  friendship  with  the  old 
Earl  had  been  very  fitful,  and  there  had  been  quarrels  quite  as 
pronounced  as  the  friendship.  He  had  often  been  happy  in  the 
Earl's  house,  but  the  happiness  had  not  sprung  from  any  love 
for  the  man  himself.  How  would  it  be  with  him  if  he  found  the 
Earl  hardly  more  civil  to  him  than  the  EarPs  son-in-law  had 
been  ?  In  former  days  the  Earl  had  been  a  man  quite  capable 
of  making  himself  disagreeable,  and  probably  had  not  yet  lost  the 
power  of  doing  so.  Of  all  our  capabilities  this  is  the  one  which 
clings  longest  to  us.  He  was  thinking  of  all  this  when  he 
found  himself  at  the  door  of  the  EarPs  houee.  He  had  travelled 
all  night,  and  was  very  cold.  At  Leipsic  there  had  been  a 
nominal  twenty  minutes  for  refreshment,  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  station  had  reduced  to  five.  This  had  occurred 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  liad  sufficed  only  to  give  him 
a  bowl  of  coffee.  It  was  now  nearly  ten,  and  breakfast  had 
become  a  serious  consideration  with  him.  He  almost  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  gone  to 
an  hotel  in  the  first  instance. 

He  soon  found  himself  in  the  hall  amidst  a  cluster  of  servants, 
among  whom  he  recognised  the  face  of  a  man  from  Saulsby. 
He  had,  however,  little  time  allowed  him  for  looking  about.  He 
was  hardly  in  the  house  before  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  was  in  his 
anns.  She  had  run  forward,  and  before  he  could  look  into  her 
face,  she  had  put  up  her  cheek  to  his  lips  and  had  taken  both 
liis  hands.  "  Oh,  my  friend,"  she  said ;  "  oh,  my  friend  !  How 
good  you  are  to  come  to  me  !  How  good  you  are  to  come  ! " 
And  then  she  led  him  into  a  large  room,  in  which  a  table 
had  been  prepared  for  breakfast,  close  to  an  English-looking 
open  fire.  "  How  cold  you  must  be,  and  how  hungry  !  ShaU 
I  have  breakfast  for  you  at  once,  or  will  you  dress  first? 
^ou  are  to  be  quite  at  home,  you  know ;  exactly  as  though 
we  were  brother  and  sister.  You  are  not  to  stand  on  any 
ceremonies."  And  again  she  took  him  by  the  hand.  He 
nad  hardly  looked  her  yet  in  the  face,  and  he  could  not  do 
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so  now  because  he  knew  that  she  was  crying.  "  Then  I  will 
show  you  to  your  room/'  she  said,  when  he  had  decided  for 
a  tub  of  water  before  breakfast  "  Yes,  I  will, — ^my  own  self. 
And  rd  fetch  the  water  for  you,  only  I  know  it  is  there  already. 
How  long  will  you  be  ?  Half  an  hour  ?  Very  well.  And  you 
would  like  tea  best,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 
"  Certainly,  I  should  like  tea  best." 

"  I  will  make  it  for  you.  Papa  never  comes  down  till  near 
two,  and  we  shall  have  all  the  morning  for  talking.  Oh, 
Phineas,  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  hear  your  voice  again.  You 
have  been  at  Lough  Linter  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  there." 

"  How  very  good  of  you ;  but  I  won't  ask  a  question  now. 
You  must  put  up  with  a  stove  here,  as  we  have  not  open  fires  in 
the  bed-rooms.  I  hope  you  will  be  comfortable.  Don't  be 
more  than  half-an-hour,  as  I  shall  be  impatient." 

Though  he  was  thus  instigated  to  haste  he  stood  a  few 
minutes  with  his  back  to  the  warm  stove  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  think  of  it  all.  It  was  two  vcars  since  he  had  seen 
this  woman,  and  when  they  had  partea  there  had  been  more 
between  them  of  the  remembrances  of  old  friendship  than  of 
present  affection.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  their  intimacy 
she  had  made  a  point  of  telling  him  that  she  intended  to 
separate  herself  from  her  husband  ;  but  she  had  done  so  as 
though  it  were  a  duty,  and  an  arranged  part  of  her  own  defence 
of  her  own  conduct.  And  in  the  latter  incidents  of  her  London 
life, — that  life  with  which  he  had  been  conversant, — she  had 
generally  been  opposed  to  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  had  chosen  to 
DC  divided  from  him.  She  had  said  severe  things  to  him, — telling 
him  that  he  was  cold,  heartless,  ftnd  uninterested,  never  trying 
even  to  please  him  with  that  sort  of  praise  which  had  once  been 
so  common  with  her  in  her  intercourse  with  him,  and  which 
all  men  love  to  hear  from  the  mouths  of  women.  She  had  then 
been  cold  to  him,  though  she  would  make  wretched  allusions  to 
the  time  when  he,  at  any  rate,  had  not  been  cold  to  her.  She 
had  reproached  him,  and  had  at  the  same  time  turned  away 
from  him.  She  had  repudiated  him,  first  as  a  lover,  then  as  a 
friend ;  and  he  had  hitherto  never  been  able  to  gauge  the  depth 
of  the  affection  for  him  which  had  underlaid  all  her  conduct. 
As  he  stood  there  thinking  of  it  all,  he  began  to  understand  it. 

How  natural  had  been  her  conduct  on  his  arrival,  and  how 
like  that  of  a  genuine,  true-hearted,  honest  woman !  All  her 
first  thoughts  had  been  for  his  little  personal  wants,— that  he 
should  be  warmed,  and  fed,  and  made  outwardly  comfortable. 
Let  sorrow  be  ever  so  deep,  and  love  ever  so  true,  a  man  will  be 
cold  who  travels  by  winter,  and  hungry  who  has  travelled  by 
night  And  a  woman,  who  is  a  true,  genuine  woman,  always 
takes  delight  in  ministering  to  the  natural  wants  of  her  friend. 
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To  see  a  man  cat  and  drink,  and  wear  his  slippers,  and  sit  at 
ease  in  his  chair,  is  delightful  to  the  feminine  heart  that  loves. 
When  I  heard  the  other  day  that  a  girl  had  herself  visited  the 
room  prepared  for  a  man  in  her  mother's  house,  then  I  knew 
that  she  loved  him,  though  I  had  never  before  believed  it 
Phineas,  as  he  stood  there,  was  aware  that  this  woman  loved  him 
dearly.  She  had  embraced  him,  and  given  her  face  to  him  to 
kiss.  She  had  clasped  his  hands,  and  clung  to  him,  and  had 
shown  him  plainly  that  in  the  midst  of  all  her  sorrow  she  could 
be  made  happy  by  his  coming.  But  he  was  a  man  far  too 
generous  to  take  all  this  as  meaning  aught  that  it  did  not  mean, 
—too  generous,  and  intrinsically  too  manly.  In  his  character 
there  was  much  of  weakness,  much  of  vacillation,  perhaps  some 
deficiency  of  strength  and  purpose ;  but  there  was  no  touch  of 
vanity.  Women  had.  loved  him,  and  had  told  him  so  ;  and  he 
had  been  made  happy,  and  also  wretched,  by  their  love.  But 
he  had  never  taken  pride,  personally,  to  nimself  because  they 
had  loved  him.  It  had  been  the  accident  of  his  life.  Now  he 
remembered  chiefly  that  this  woman  had  called  herself  his 
sister,  and  he  was  grateful. 

Then  he  thought  of  her  personal  appearance.  As  yet  he  had 
hardly  looked  at  her,  but  he  felt  that  she  had  become  old  and 
worn,  angular  and  hard-visaged.  All  this  had  no  effect  upon 
his  feelings  towards  her,  but  filled  him  with  ineffable  regret. 
When  he  had  first  known  her  she  had  been  a  woman  with  a 
noble  presence — not  soft  and  feminine  as  had  been  Violet 
Effingham,  but  handsome  and  lustrous,  with  a  healthy  youth. 
In  regard  to  age  he  and  she  were  of  the  same  standing.  That 
he  knew  well.  She  had  passed  her  thirty-second  birthday,  but 
that  was  all.  He  felt  himself  to  be  still  a  young  man,  but  he 
could  not  think  of  her  as  of  a  young  woman. 

When  he  went  down  she  had  been  listening  for  his  footsteps, 
and  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  room.  Now  sit  down,"  she 
said,  "and  be  comfortable— if  you  can,  with  German  surround- 
ings. They  are  almost  always  late,  and  never  give  one  any 
time.  Everybody  says  so.  The  station  at  Leipsic  is  dreadful, 
I  know.  Good  coffee  is  very  well,  but  what  is  the  use  of  good 
coflfee  if  you  have  no  time  to  drink  it?  You  must  eat  our 
omelette.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  can  do  better  than  you  it  is 
to  make  an  omelette.  Yes,  that  is  genuine  German  sausage. 
There  is  always  some  placed  upon  the  table,  but  the  Germans 
who  come  here  never  touch  it  themselves.  You  will  have  a 
cutlet,  won't  you  ?  I  breakfasted  an  hour  ago,  and  more.  1 
would  not  wait  because  then  I  thought  I  could  talk  to  you 
better,  and  wait  upon  you.  I  did  not  think  that  anything  would 
ever  please  me  so  much  again  as  your  coming  has  done.  Oh, 
how  much  we  shall  have  to  say  !^  Do  you  remember  when  wc 
last  parted ; — when  you  were  going  back  to  Ireland  ?" 
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I  remember  it  well." 

"Ah  me;  as  I  lookback  upoa  it  all,  how  strange  it  sccn\5. 
I  dare  say  you  don*t  remtmber  the  first  day  I  met  you,  at  Mr. 
Mildma/s, — when  I  asked  you  to  come  to  Portman -Square  be- 
cause Barrington  had  said  that  you  were  clever  ?  " 

"  I  remember  well  going  to  Portman  Square." 

"  That  was  the  beginning  of  it  all.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  ;  when 
I  think  of  it  I  find  it  so  hard  to  see  where  I  have  been  right,  and 
where  I  have  been  wrong.  If  I  had  not  been  very  wrong  all 
this  evil  could  not  have  come  upon  me." 

"  Misfortune  has  not  always  been  deserved." 

"  I  am  sure  it  has  been  so  with  me.  You  can  smoke  here  if 
you  like."  This  Phineas  persistently  refused  to  do.  "  You  may 
if  you  please.  Papa  never  comes  in  here,  and  I  don't  mind  it. 
You'll  settle  down  in  a  day  or  two,  and  understand  the  extent  of 
your  liberties.   Tell  me  first  about  Violet.    She  is  happy  ?  " 

"  Quite  happy,  I  think." 

"  I  knew  he  would  be  good  to  her.   But  does  she  like  the 
kind  of  life?" 
"  Oh,  yes." 

"  She  has  a  baby,  and  therefore  of  course  she  is  happy.  She 
says  he  is  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world." 

"  I  dare  say  he  is.  They  all  seem  to  be  contented  -with  him, 
but  they  don't  talk  much  about  him." 

"  No ;  they  wouldn't.  Had  you  a  child  you  would  have 
talked  about  him,  Phineas.  I  should  have  loved  my  baby  better 
than  all  the  world,  but  I  should  have  been  silent  about  him. 
With  Violet  of  course  her  husband  is  the  first  object.  It  would 
certainly  be  so  from  her  nature.  And  so  Oswald  is  quite 
tame?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  is  very  tame  out  hunting." 
" But  to  her?" 

"  I  should  think  always.    She,  you  know,  is  very  clever." 
"  So  clever  ! " 

"And  would  be  sure  to  steer  clear  of  all  offence,"  said  Phineas, 
enthusiastically. 

"While  I  could  never  for  an  hour  avoid  it.  Did  they  say 
anything  about  the  journey  to  Flanders  ? " 

"  Chiltem  did,  frequently.  He  made  me  strip  my  shoulder  to 
show  him  the  place  where  he  hit  me." 

"  How  like  Oswald  ! " 

"  And  he  told  me  that  he  would  have  given  one  of  his  eyes  to 
kill  me,  only  Colepepper  wouldn't  let  him  eo  on.  He  half 
quarrelled  with  his  second,  but  the  man  told  him  that  1  had 
not  fired  at  him,  and  the  thing  must  drop.  *  It*s  better  as  it  is, 
you  know,'  he  said.   And  I  ?greed  with  him.*' 

"And  how  did  Violet  receive  you  ?" 
Like  an  angel, — as  she  is." 
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"Well,  yes.  I'll  grant  she  is  an  angel  now,  I  was  angry 
with  her  once,  you  know.  You  men  find  so  many  angels  in 
your  travels.  You  have  been  honester  than  some.-  You  have 
generally  been  off  with  the  old  angel  before  you  were  on  with 
the  new,— as  far  at  least  as  I  knew." 

"  Is  that  meant  for  rebuke,  Lady  Laura  P'' 

"No,  my  friend;  no.  That  is  all  over.  I  said  to  myself 
when  you  told  me  that  you  would  come,  that  I  would  not 
utter  one  ill-natured  word.  And  I  told  myself  more  than 
that?" 

"What  more?" 

"That  you  had  never  deserved  it, — at  least  from  me.  But 
surely  you  were  the  most  simple  of  men." 
"I  daresay." 

"  Men  when  they  are  true  are  simple.  They  are  often  false  as 
hell,  and  then  they  are  crafty  as  Lucifer.  But  the  man  who  is 
true  judges  others  by  himself, — almost  without  reflection,  A 
woman  can  be  true  as  steel  and  cunning  at  the  same  time.  How 
cunning  was  Violet,  and  yet  she  never  deceived  one  of  her 
lovers,  even  by  a  look.   Did  she  ? " 

"She  never  deceived  me, — if  you  mean  that.  She  never 
cared  a  sti#w  about  me,  and  told  me  so  to  my  face  very 
plainly." 

"  She  did  care, — ^many  straws.  But  I  think  she  always  loved 
Oswald.  She  refused  him  again  and  again,  because  she 
thought  it  wrong  to  run  a  great  risk,  but  I  knew  she  would 
never  marry  any  one  else.  How  little  Lady  Baldock  under- 
stood her.  Fancy  your  meeting  Lady  Baldock  at  Oswald's 
house ! " 

"  Fancy  Augusta  Boreham  turning  nun  ! " 

"How  exquisitely  grotesque  it  must  have  been  when  she 
made  her  complaint  to  you." 

"  I  pitied  her  with  all  my  heart." 
Of  course  you  did, — because  you  are  so  soft.   And  now, 
rhineas,  we  will  put  it  off  no  longer.   Tell  me  all  that  you  have 

tell  me  about  him."' 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

KONIGSTEIN. 

EHINEAS  FINN  and  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  sat  together 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  past  till  the  servant  tola 
them  that  "my  lord"  was  m  the  next  room,  and 
ready  to  receive  Mr.  Finn.   "  You  will  find  him 
much  altered,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  even  more  than  I  am." 
"  I  do  not  find  you  altered  at  all." 

"  Yes,  you  do, — in  appearance.  I  am  a  middle-aged  woman, 
and  conscious  that  I  may  use  my  privileges  as  such.  But  he 
has  become  quite  an  old  man, — not  in  liealth  so  much  as  m 
manner.  But  he  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you.''  So  saying  she 
led  him  into  a  room,  in  which  he  found  the  Earl  seated  near 
the  fireplace,  and  wrapped  in  furs.  He  got  up  to  receive  his 
guest,  and  Phineas  saw  at  once  that  during  the  two  years  of  his 
exile  from  England  Lord  Brentford  had  passed  from  manhooa 
to  senility.  He  almost  tottered  as  he  came  forward,  and  he 
wrapped  his  coat  around  him  with  that  air  of  studious  self-pre- 
servation which  belongs  only  to  the  infirm. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  me,  Mr.  Finn,"  he 
said. 

"  Don't  call  him  Mr.  Finn,  papa.    I  call  him  Phineas." 
"  Well,  yes ;  that's  all  right,  I  daresay.    It's  a  terrible  long 
journey  from  London,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 
"  Too  long  to  be  pleasant,  my  lord." 

"  Pleasant  I  Oh,  dear.  Thiere's  no  pleasantness  about  it 
And  so  they've  got  an  autumn  session,  have  they?  Thats 
always  a  very  stupid  thing  to  do,  unless  they  want  money.''  , 

"  But  there  is  a  money  bill  which  must  be  passed.  That  s 
Mr.  Daubeny's  excuse." 
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^  "All,  if  they've  a  money  bill  of  course  it's  all  right.  So  you're 
in  Parliament  again  ?  * 

"Pm  sorry  to  say  I'm  not."  Then  Lady  Laura  explained  to 
her  father,  probably  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  exactly  what 
was  their  guest's  position.  "  Oh,  a  scrutiny.  We  didn't  use  to 
have  any  scrutinies  at  Loughton,  did  we  ?  Ah,  me ;  well,  every- 
thing seems  to  be  going  to  the  dogs.  I'm  told  they're  attacK- 
ing  the  Church  now."  Lady  Laura  glanced  at  Phineas ;  but 
neither  of  them  said  a  word.  "  I  don't  quite  understand  it ; 
but  they  tell  me  that  the  Tories  are  going  to  disestablish  the 
Church.  Pm  very  glad  I'm  out  of  it  all.  Things  have  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  I  don't  see  how  a  gentleman  is  to  hold  office 
now-a-days.   Have  you  seen  Chiltern  lately  ? " 

After  a  while,  when  Phineas  had  told  the  Earl  all  that  there 
was  to  tell  of  his  son  and  his  grandson  and  all  of  politics  and 
of  Parliament,  Lady  Laura  suddenly  interrupted  them.  "  You 
knew,  papa,  that  he  was  to  see  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  has  been  to 
Lough  Lmter,  and  has  seen  him." 

"Oh,  indeed?" 

He  is  quite  assured  that  I  could  not  with  wisdom  return  to 
live  with  my  husband." 

"  It  is  a  very  grave  decision  to  make,"  said  the  Earl. 

"But  he  has  no  doubt  about  it,"  continued  Lady  Laura. 

"  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt,"  said  Phineas.  "  I  will  not  say 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  is  mad;  but  the  condition  of  his  mind  is 
such  in  regard  to  Lady  Laura  that  I  do  not  think  she  could  live 
with  him  in  safety.    He  is  crazed  about  religion." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear,"  exclaimed  the  Earl. 

"The  gloom  of  his  house  is  insupportable.  And  he  does  not 
pretend  that  he  desires  her  to  return  that  he  and  she  may  be 
nappy  together." 

"What  for,  then?" 

"That  we  might  be  unhappy  together,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"He  repudiates  all  belief  in  happiness.  He  wishes  her  to 
Tetum  to  him  chiefly  because  it  is  right  that  a  man  and  wife 
should  live  together." 

"So  it  is,"  said  the  Earl. 

"But  not  to  the  utter  wretchedness  of  both  of  them,"  said 
Lady  Laura.  "  He  says,"  and  she  pointed  to  Phineas,  "  that 
were  I  there  he  would  renew  his  accusation  against  me.  He 
has  not  told  me  all.  Perhaps  he  cannot  tell  me  all.  But  I 
certainly  will  not  return  to  Lough  Linter." 

"Very  well,  my  dear." 

"It  is  not  very  well,  papa ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  will  not  return 
to  Lough  Linter.  What  I  suffered  there  neither  of  you  can 
understand." 

That  afternoon  Phineas  went  out  alone  to  the  galleries,  but 
the  next  day  she  accompanied  him,  and  showed  him  whatever 
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of  glory  the  town  had  to  offer  in  its  winter  dress.  They  stood 
together  before  great  masters,  and  together  examined  small 
gems.  And  then  from  day  to  day  they  were  always  in  each 
other's  company.  He  had  promised  to  stay  a  month,  and 
during  that  time  he  was  petted  and  comforted  to  his  heart's 
content.  Lady  Laura  would  have  taken  him  into  the  Saxon 
Switzerland,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  her 
father's  rebukes,  had  he  not  declared  vehemently  that  he  was 
happier  remaining  in  the  town.  But  she  did  succeed  in  carry- 
ing him  off  to  the  fortress  of  Konigstein ;  and  there  as  they 
wandered  along  the  fortress  constructed  on  that  wonderful  rock 
there  occurred  between  them  a  conversation  which  he  never 
forgot,  and  which  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  forget.  His 
own  prospects  had  of  course  been  frequently  discussed.  He 
had  told  her  everything,  down  to  the  exact  amount  of  money 
which  he  had  to  support  him  till  he  should  again  be  enabled 
to  earn  an  income,  and  had  received  assurances  from  her  that 
everything  would  be  just  as  it  should  be  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months.  The  Liberals  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  come 
in,  and  equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  Phineas  would  be  in 
office.  She  spoke  of  this  with  such  certainty  that  she  almost 
convinced  him.  Having  tempted  him  away  from  the  safety  of 
permanent  income,  the  party  could  not  do  less  than  provide  for 
him.  If  he  could  only  secure  a  seat  he  would  be  safe ;  and  it 
seemed  that  Tankerville  would  be  a  certain  seat.  This  certainty 
he  would  not  admit ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  comforted  by  his 
friends.  When  you  have  done  the  rashest  thing  in  the  world 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  told  that  no  man  of  spirit  could  have 
acted  otherwise.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should 
return  to  public  life, — so  said  Lady  Laura ; — and  doubly  a 
matter  of  course  when  he  found  himself  a  widower  without  a 
child.  "Whether  it  be  a  bad  life  or  a  good  life,"  said  Lady 
Laura,  "  you  and  I  understand  equally  well  that  no  other  life 
is  worth  having  afler  it.  We  are  like  the  actors,  who  cannot 
bear  to  be  away  from  the  gaslights  when  once  they  have  lived 
amidst  their  glare."  As  she  said  this  they  were  leaning 
together  over  one  of  the  parapets  of  the  great  fortress,  and 
the  sadness  of  the  words  struck  him  as  they'  bore  upon  her- 
self. She  also  had  lived  amidst  the  gaslights,  and  now  she 
was  self-banished  into  absolute  obscurity.  "  You  could  not  have 
been  content  with  your  life  in  Dublin,"  she  said. 

"  Are  you  content  with  your  life  in  Dresden  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  We  all  like  exercise ;  but  the  man  who  has 
had  his  leg  cut  off  can't  walk.  Some  can  walk  with  safety; 
others  only  with  a  certain  peril ;  and  others  cannot  at  all.  You 
are  in  the  second  position,  but  I  am  in  the  last" 

"I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  return." 
And  if  I  did  what  would  come  of  it  ?   In  place  of  the 
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seclusion  of  Dresden,  there  would.be  the  seclusion  of  Portman 
Square  or  of  Saulsby.  Who  would  care  to  have  me  at  their 
houses,  or  to  come  to  mine?  You  know  what  a  hazardous, 
chancy,  short-lived  thing  is  the  fashion  of  a  woman.  With 
wealth,  and  wit,  and  social  charm,  and  impudence,  she  may 
preserve  it  for  some  years,  but  when  she  has  once  lost  it  she 
can  never  recover  it.  I  am  as  much  lost  to  the  people  who  did 
know  me  in  London  as  though  I  had  been  buried  for  a  century. 
A  man  makes  himself  really  useful,  but  a  woman  can  never  do 
that." 

"  All  those  general  rules  mean  nothing,**  said  Phineas.  "  I 
should  try  it." 

"  No,  Phineas.  I  know  better  than  that  It  would  only  be 
disappointment.  I  hardly  think  that  after  all  you  ever  did 
understand  when  it  was  that  I  broke  down  utterly  and  marred 
my  fortunes  for  ever." 

"  I  know  the  day  that  did  it." 

"When  I  accepted  him 

"Of  course  it  was.  I  know  that,  and  so  do  you.  There 
need  be  no  secret  between  us." 

"There  need  be  no  secret  between  us,  certainly — and  on 
my  part  there  shall  be  none.  On  my  part  there  has  been 
none." 

"  Nor  on  mine." 

*  There  has  been  nothing  for  you  to  tell, — since  you  blurted 
out  your  short  story  of  love  that  day  over  the  waterfall,  when  I 
tried  so  hard  to  stop  you." 

"How  was  I  to  be  stopped  then  ?  " 

"  No ;  you  were  too  simple.  You  came  there  with  but  one 
idea,  and  you  could  not  change  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
When  I  told  you  that  I  was  engaged  you  could  not  swallow 
back  the  words  that  were  not  yet  spoken.  Ah,  how  well  I  re- 
member it  But  you  are  wrong,  Phineas.  It  was  not  my 
engagement  or  my  marriage  that  has  made  the  world  a  blank 
for  me."  A  feeling  came  upon  him  which  half-choked  him,  so 
that  he  could  ask  her  no  further  question.  "You  know  that, 
Phineas." 

"  It  was  your  marriage,"  he  said,  gruffly. 

"It  was,  and  has  been,  and  still  will  be  my  strong,  unalter- 
able unquenchable  love  for  you.  How  could  I  behave  to  that 
other  man  with  even  seeming  tenderness  when  my  mind  was 
always  thinking  of  you,  when  my  heart  was  always  fixed  upon 
you  ?  But  you  have  been  so  simple,  so  little  given  to  vanity," — 
she  leaned  upon  his  arm  as  she  spoke, — "so  pure  and  so  manly, 
tlmt  you  have  not  believed  this,  even  when  I  told  you.  Has  it 
not  been  so  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  believe  it  now." 

"But  you  do  believe  it?  You  must  and  shall  believe  it  I 
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ask  for  nothing  in  return.  As  my  God  is  my  judge,  if  I 
thought  it  possible  that  your  heart  should  be  to  me  as  mine  is 
to  you,  I  could  have  put  a  pistol  to  my  ear  sooner  than  speak 
as  1  have  spoken."  Though  she  paused  for  some  word  from 
him  he  could  not  utter  a  word.  He  remembered  many  things, 
but  even  to  her  in  his  present  mood  he  could  not  allude  to 
them how  he  had  kissed  her  at  the  Falls,  how  she  had  bade 
him  not  come  back  to  the  house  because  his  presence  to  her 
was  insupportable;  how  she  had  again  encouraged  him  to 
come,  and  nad  then  forbidden  him  to  accept  even  an  invitation 
to  dinner  from  her  husband.  And  he  remembered  too  the 
fierceness  of  her  anger  to  him  when  he  told  her  of  bis  love  for 
Violet  Effingham.  "  I  must  insist  upon  it,"  she  continued, 
"  that  you  shall  take  me  now  as  I  really  am, — as  your  dearest 
friend,  your  sister,  your  mother,  if  you  will  I  know  what  I 
am.  Were  my  husband  not  still  living  it  would  be  the  same, 
I  should  never  under  any  circumstances  marry  again.  I  have 
passed  the  period  of  a  woman's  life  when  as  a  woman  she  is 
loved ;  but  I  have  not  outlived  the  power  of  loving.  I  shall 
fret  about  you,  Phineas,  like  an  old  hen  after  her  one  chick ; 
and  though  you  turn  out  to  be  a  duck,  and  get  away  into  waters 
where  I  cannot  follow  you,  I  shall  go  cackling  round  the  pond, 
and  always  have  my  eye  upon  you."  He  was  holding  her  now 
by  the  hand,  but  he  could  not  speak,  for  the  tears  were  trickling 
down  his  cheeks.  "When  I  were  young,"  she  continued,  "I 
did  not  credit  myself  with  capacity  for  so  much  passion.  I 
told  myself  that  love  after  all  should  be  a  servant  and  not  a 
master,  and  I  married  my  husband  fully  intending  to  do  my 
duty  to  him.  Now  we  see  what  has  come  of  it." 
It  has  been  his  fault ;  not  yours,"  said  Phineas. 

"  It  was  my  fault,--mine ;  for  I  never  loved  him.  Had  vou 
not  told  me  what  manner  of  man  he  was  before  ?  And  I  had 
believed  you,  though  I  denied  it  And  I  knew  when  I  went  to 
Lough  Linter  that  it  was  you  whom  I  loved.  And  I  knew  too,— 
I  almost  knew  that  you  would  ask  me  to  be  your  wife  were  not 
that  other  thing  settled  first.  And  I  declared  to  myself  that,  in 
spite  of  both  our  hearts,  it  should  not  be  so.  I  had  no  money 
then, — nor  had  you." 

"  I  would  have  worked  for  you." 

"Ah,  yes  ;  but  you  must  not  reproach  me  now,  Phineas.  I 
never  deserted  you  as  regarded  your  interests,  though  what  litde 
love  you  had  for  me  was  short-hved  indeed.  Nay ;  vou  are  not 
accused,  and  shall  not  excuse  yourself.  You  were  right,— always 
right.  When  you  had  failed  to  win  one  woman  your  heart  with 
a  true  natural  spring  went  to  another.  And  so  entire  had  been 
the  cure,  that  you  went  to  the  first  woman  with  the  tale  of  yottf 
love  for  the  second." 

"  To  whom  was  I  to  go  but  to  a  friend  ? 
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"You  did  come  to  a  friend,  and  though  I  could  not  drive  out 
of  my  heart  the  demon  of  jealousy,  though  I  was  cut  to  the  very 
bone,  I  would  have  helped,  you  had  help  been  possible.  Though 
it  had  been  the  fixed  purpose  of  my  life  that  Violet  and  Osw^d 
should  be  man  and  wife,  I  would  have  helped  you  because  that 
other  purpose  of  serving  you  in  all  things  had  become  more  fixed. 
But  it  was  to  no  good  end  that  I  sang  your  praises.  Violet 
Effingham  was  not  the  girl  to  marry  this  man  or  that  at  the 
bidding  of  any  one  ; — was  she  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  now  talking  of  it ;  is  it  ?  But  I  want  you  to 
understand  me  from  the  beginning -to  understand  all  that  was 
evil,  and  anything  that  was  good.  Since  first  I  found  that  you 
were  to  me  the  dearest  of  human  beings  I  have  never  once  been 
untrue  to  your  interests,  though  I  h^e  been  unable  not  to  be 
angry  with  you.  Then  came  that  wonderful  episode  in  which 
you  saved  my  husband's  life.'*  • 

"  Not  his  life." 

"Was  it  not  singular  that  it  should  come  from  your  hand  ?  It 
seemed  like  Fate.  I  tried  to  use  the  accident,  to  make  his  friend- 
ship for  you  as  thorough  as  my  own.  And  then  I  was  obliged  to 
separate  you,  because, — because,  after  all  I  was  so  mere  a  woman 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  have  you  near  me.    I  can  bear  it  now." 

"Dear  Laura!" 

"  Yes  J  as  your  sister.  I  think  you  cannot  but  love  me  a  little 
when  you  know  how  entirely  I  am  devoted  to  you.  I  can  bear 
to  have  you  near  me  now  and  think  of  you  only  as  the  hen  thinks 
of  her  duckling.  For  a  moment  you  are  out  of  the  pond,  and  I 
have  gathered  you  under  my  wing.   You  understand  ?  " 

"  1  know  that  I  am  unworthy  of  what  you  say  of  me." 

"Worth  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,— has  no  bearing  on  it.  I 
do  not  say  that  you  are  more  worthy  than  all  whom  I  have 
known.  But  when  did  worth  create  love What  I  want  is  that 
you  should  believe  me,  and  know  that  there  is  one  bound  to  you 
who  will  never  be  unbound,  one  whom  you  can  trust  in  all 
things, — one  to  whom  you  can  confess  that  you  have  been  wrong 
if  you  go  wrong,  and  yet  be  sure  that  you  will  not  lessen  her 
regard.  And  with  this  feeling  you  must  pretend  to  nothing  more 
than  friendship.   You  will  love  again,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  Of  course  you  will  I  tried  to  blaze  into  power  by  a  marriage, 
and  I  failed, — because  I  was  a  woman.  A  woman  should  marry 
only  for  love.  You  will  do  it  yet,  and  will  not  fail.  You  may 
remember  this  too,— that  I  shall  never  be  jealous  again.  You 
may  tell  me  everything  with  safety.  You  will  tell  me  every* 
thing?" 

"  If  there  be  anything  to  tell,  I  will." 
I  will  never  stand  between  you  and  your  wife,— though  I 
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would  fain  hope  that  she  should  know  how  true  a  friend  I  anu 
Now  we  have  walked  here  till  it  is  dark,  and  the  sentry  will  think 
we  are  taking  plans  of  the  place.   Are  you  cold  ? 
"  I  have  not  thought  about  the  cold" 

"  Nor  have  I.  We  will  go  down  to  the  inn  and  warm  ourselves 
before  the  train  comes.  I  wonder  why  I  should  have  brought 
you  here  to  tell  you  my  story.  Oh,  Phineas.'*  Then  she  threw 
herself  into  his  arms,  and  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed 
first  her  forehead  and  then  her  lips.  "  It  shall  never  be  so  again,** 
she  said.  "  I  will  kill  it  out  of  my  heart  even  though  I  should 
crucify  my  body.  But  it  is  not  my  love  that  I  will  kill.  When 
you  are  happy  I  will  be  happy.  When  you  prosper  I  will  prosper. 
When  you  fail  I  will  fail  When  you  rise, — as  you  will  rise, — I 
will  rise  with  you.  But  I  will  never  again  feel  the  pressure  of 
your  arm  round  my  waist  Here  is  the  gate,  and  the  old  guide. 
So,  my  friend,  you  see  that  we  are  not  lost.*'  Then  they  walked 
down  the  very  steep  hill  to  the  little  town  below  the  fortress,  and 
there  they  remained  till  the  evening  train  came  from  Prague,  and 
took  them  back  to  Dresden. 

Two  days  after  this  was  the  day  fixed  for  Finn's  departure. 
On  the  intermediate  day  the  Earl  begged  for  a  few  minutes* 
private  conversation  with  him,  and  the  two  were  closeted  together 
for  an  hour.  The  Earl,  in  truth,  had  little  or  nothing  to  say. 
Things  had  so  gone  with  him  that  he  had  hardly  a  will  of  his 
own  left,  and  did  simply  that  which  his  daughter  directed  him  to 
do.  He  pretended  to  consult  Phineas  as  to  the  expediency  of 
his  returning  to  Saulsby.  Did  Phineas  think  that  his  return 
would  be  of  any  use  to  the  party  ?  Phineas  knew  very  well  that 
the  party  would  not  recognise  the  difference  whether  the  Earl 
lived  at  Dresden  or  in  London.  When  a  man  has  come  to  the 
end  of  his  influence  as  the  Earl  had  done  he  is  as  much  a  nothing 
in  politics  as  though  he  had  never  risen  above  that  quantity. 
The  Earl  had  never  risen  very  high,  and  even  Phineas,  with  all 
his  desire  to  be  civil,  could  not  say  that  the  Earl's  presence  would 
materially  save  the  interests  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  made 
what  most  civil  excuses  he  could,  and  suggested  that  if  Lord 
Brentford  should  choose  to  return.  Lady  Laura  would  very 
willingly  remain  at  Dresden  alone.  "  But  why  shouldn't  she 
come  too  ?  "  asked  the  Earl.  And  then,  with  the  tardiness  of 
old  age,  he  proposed  his  little  plan.  "  Why  should  she  not  make 
an  attempt  to  live  once  more  with  her  husband  ?  " 

'*  She  never  will,"  said  Phineas. 

"  But  think  how  much  she  loses,**  said  the  EarL 

"  I  am  quite  sure  she  never  will  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  she 
ought  not  to  do  so.  The  marriage  was  a  misfortune.  As  it  Is 
they  are  better  apart.**  After  that  the  Eari  did  not  dare  to  say 
another  word  about  his  daughter  j  but  discussed  his  son*s  affairs. 
Did  not  Phineas  think  that  Chiltern  might  now  be  induced  to  go 
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into  Parliament  ?  "  Nothing  would  make  him  do  so,"  said 
Phineas. 

"But  he  might  fann  ?*' 

"You  see  he  has  his  hands  full.*' 

"But  other  men  keep  hounds  and  farm  too,**  said  the  EarL 
"  But  Chiltem  is  not  like  other  men.  He  gives  his  whole  mind 
to  it,  and  finds  full  employment.   And  then  he  is  quite  happy, 
and  so  is  she.   What  more  can  you  want  for  him  ?  Everybody 
respects  him.** 

"That  goes  a  very  great  way,"  said  the  EarL  Then  he 
thanked  Phineas  cordially,  and  felt  that  now  as  ever  he  had  done 
his  duty  by  his  family. 

There  was  no  renewal  of  the  passionate  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  ramparts,  but  much  of  tenderness  and  of 
sympathy  arose  from  it.  Lady  Laura  took  upon  herself  the  tone 
and  manners  of  an  elder  sister, — of  a  sister  very  much  older  than 
her  brother, — and  Phineas  submitted  to  them  not  only  gracefully 
but  with  delight  to  himself.  He  had  not  thanked  her  for  her  love 
when  she  expressed  it,  and  he  did  not  do  so  afterwards.  But  he 
accepted  it,  and  bowed  to  it,  and  recognised  it  as  constituting 
one  of  the  future  laws  of  his  life.  He  was  to  do  nothing  of  im- 
portance without  her  knowledge,  and  he  was  to  be  at  her 
command  should  she  at  any  time  want  assistance  in  England. 
"  I  suppose  I  shall  come  back  some  day,"  she  said,  as  they  were 
sitting  together  late  on  the  evening  before  his  departure. 

"  I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  not  do  so  now.  Your 
father  wishes  it." 

"  He  thinks  he  does  ;  but  were  he  told  that  he  was  to  go  to- 
morrow, or  next  summer,  it  would  fret  him.  I  am  assured  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  could  demand  my  return,— by  law." 

"  He  could  not  enforce  it." 

"  He  would  attempt  it.  I  will  not  go  back  until  he  consents 
to  my  living  apart  from  him.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  better 
here  for  awhile.  They  say  that  the  sick  animals  always  creep 
somewhere  under  cover.  I  am  a  sick  animal,  and  now  that  I 
have  crept  here  I  will  remain  till  I  am  stronger.  How  terribly 
anxious  you  must  be  about  Tankerville  ! " 

"  I  am  anxious." 

"You  will  telegraph  to  me  at  once  ?  You  will  be  sure  to  do 
that?" 

"  Of  course  I  will,  the  moment  I  know  my  fate." 
"  And  if  it  goes  against  you  ?  " 
"Ah,— what  then?" 

"I  shall  at  once  write  to  Harrington  Erie.  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  would  do  much  now  for  his  poor  cousin,  but  he  can 
at  any  rate  say  what  can  be  done.  I  should  bid  you  come  here 
^nly  that  stupid  people  would  say  that  you  were  my  lover. 
I  should  not  mind,  only  that  he  would  hear  it,  and  I  am 
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bound  to  save  him  from  annoyance.  Would  you  not  go  down 
to  Oswald  again  ? •  - 
"With  what  object?" 

"  Because  anything  will  be  better  than  returning  to  Ireland. 
Why  not  go  down  and  look  after  Saulsby  ?  It  would  be  a  home, 
and  you  need  not  tie  yourself  to  it.  I  will  speak  to  papa  about 
that.   But  you  will  get  the  seat" 

"  I  think  I  shall,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Do  ;~pray  do  !  If  I  could  only  get  hold  of  that  judge  by 
the  ears  !  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is  ?  It  is  twelve,  and  your 
train  starts  at  eight."  Then  he  arose  to  bid  her  adieu.  "  No," 
she  said  ;  "  I  shzdl  see  you  off." 

"  Indeed  you  will  not  It  will  be  almost  night  when  I  leave 
this,  and  the  frost  is  like  iron." 

"  Neither  the  night  nor  the  frost  will  kill  me.  Do  you  think  I 
will  not  give  you  your  last  breakfast  ?   God  bless  you,  dear." 

And  on  the  following  morning  she  did  give  him  his  breakfast 
by  candle-light,  and  went  down  with  him  to  the  station.  The 
morning  was  black,  and  the  frost  was,  as  he  had  said,  as  hard  as 
iron,  but  she  was  thoroughly  good-humoured,  and  apparently 
happy.  "  It  has  been  so  much  to  me  to  have  you  here,  that  I 
might  tell  you  everything,"  she  said.  "  You  will  understand  me 
now," 

"  I  understand,  but  I  know  not  how  to  believe,"  he  said. 

"You  do  believe.  You  would  be  worse  than  a  Jew  if  you  did 
not  believe  me.  But  you  understand  also.  I  want  you  to  marry, 
and  you  must  tell  her  all  the  truth.  If  I  can  I  will  love  her 
almost  as  much  as  I  do  you.  And  if  I  live  to  see  them,  I  will 
love  your  children  as  dearly  as  I  do  you.  Your  children  shall  be 
my  children  ;— or  at  least  one  of  them  shall  be  mine.  You  will 
tell  me  when  it  is  to  be." 

"  If  I  ever  intend  such  a  thing,  I  will  tell  you." 

"  Now,  good-bye.  I  shall  stand  back  there  till  the  train  starts, 
but  do  not  you  notice  me.  God  bless  you,  Phineas."  She  held 
his  hand  tight  within  her  own  for  some  seconds,  and  looked  into 
his  face  with  an  unutterable  love.  Then  she  drew  down  her  veil, 
and  went  and  stood  apart  till  the  train  had  left  the  platform. 

"  He  has  gone,  papa,"  Lady  Laura  said,  as  she  stood  after- 
wards by  her  father's  bedside. 

"  Has  he  ?   Yes  ;  I  know  he  was  to  go,  of  course.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  him,  Laura." 

"  So  was  I,  papa     very  glad  indeed.   Whatever  happens  lo 
him,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  him  again." 

"  We  shall  hear  of  him,  of  course,  if  he  is  in  the  House," 

"Whether  he  is  in  the  House  or  out  of  it  we  must  hear  of  him. 
While  we  have  aught  he  must  never  want"  The  Earl  stared  at 
his  daughter.  The  Earl  was  a  man  of  large  possessions,  and  did 
not  as  yet  understand  that  he  was  to  be  called  upon  to  share  them 
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with  Phineas  Finn.  ^  I  know,  papa,  you  will  never  think  ill  of 

me." 

"Never,  my  dear." 

"I  have  sworn  that  I  will  be  a  sister  to  that  man,  and  I  will 
keep  my  oath." 

"I  know  you  are  a  very  good  sister  to  Chiltem,**  said  the 
EarL  Lady  Laura  had  at  one  time  appropriated  her  whole 
fortune,  which  had  been  large,  to  the  payment  of  her  brother's 
debts.  The  money  had  been  returned,  and  had  gone  to  her 
husband.  Lord  Brentford  now  supposed  that  she  intended  at 
some  future  time  to  pay  the  debts  of  Phineas  Finn. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


"  I  HAVE  GOT  THE  SEAT.* 

^HEN  Phineas  returned  to  London,  the  autumn  session, 
though  it  had  been  carried  on  so  near  to  Christmas  as 
to  make  many  members  very  unhappy,  had  already 
been  over  for  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Daubeny  had  played 
his  game  with  consummate  skill  to  the  last.  He  had  brought  in 
no  bill,  but  had  stated  his  intention  of  doing  so  early  in  the 
following  session.  He  had,  he  said,  of  course  been  aware  from 
the  first  that  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  carry  such 
a  measure  as  that  proposed  during  the  few  weeks  in  which  it 
had  been  possible  for  them  to  sit  between  the  convening  of 
Parliament  and  the  Christmas  holidays ;  but  he  thought  that  it 
was  expedient  that  the  proposition  should  be  named  to  the 
House  and  ventilated  as  it  had  been,  so  that  members  on  both 
sides  might  be  induced  to  give  their  most  studious  attention  to 
the  subject  before  a  measure,  which  must  be  so  momentous, 
should  be  proposed  to  them.  As  had  happened,  the  unforeseen 
division  to  which  the  House  had  been  pressed  on  the  Address 
had  proved  that  the  majority  of  the  House  was  in  favour  of  the 
great  reform  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  ambition  to  complete. 
They  were  aware  that  they  had  been  assembled  at  a  somewhat 
unusual  and  inconvenient  period  of  the  year,  because  the  service 
of  the  country  had  demanded  that  certain  money  bills  should  be 
passed.  He,  however,  rejoiced  greatly  that  this  earliest  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  to  him  of  explaining  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  with  which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  con- 
nected. In  answer  to  this  there  arose  a  perfect  torrent  of  Smost 
"Vituperative  antagonism  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
Did  the  right  honourable  gentleman  dare  to  say  that  the 
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question  had  been  ventilated  in  the  country,  when  it  had  never 
been  broached  by  him  or  any  of  his  followers  till  after  the 
general  election  had  been  completed  ?  Was  it  not  notorious  to 
3ie  country  that  the  first  hint  of  it  had  been  given  when  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  was  elected  for  East  Barsetshire, 
and  was  it  not  equally  notorious  that  that  election  had  been  so 
arranged  that  the  marvellous  proposition  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  should  not  be  known  even  to  his  own  party  till 
there  remained  no  possibility  of  the  expression  of  any  condem- 
nation from  the  hustings  ?  It  might  be  that  the  right  honour- 
able could  so  rule  his  own  followers  in  that  House  as  to  carry 
them  with  him  even  in  a  matter  so  absolutely  opposite  to  their 
own  most  cherished  convictions.  It  certainly  seemed  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so  for  the  present.  But  would 
anyone  beUeve  that  he  would  have  carried  the  country,  had 
he  dared  to  face  the  country  with  such  a  measure  in  his 
hands  ?  Ventilation,  indeed  !  He  had  not  dared  to  ventilate 
his  proposition.  He  had  used  this  short  session  in  order  that  he 
mignt  keep  his  clutch  fastened  on  power,  and  in  doing  so  was 
indifferent  alike  to  the  Constitution,  to  his  party,  and  to  the 
country.  Harder  words  had  never  been  spoken  in  the  House 
than  were  uttered  on  this  occasion.  But  the  Minister  was 
successful.  He  had  been  supported  on  the  Address ;  and  he 
went  home  to  East  Barsetshire  at  Christmas,  perhaps  with  some 
little  fear  of  the  parsons  around  him  ;  but  with  a  full  conviction 
that  he  would  at  least  carry  the  second  reading  of  his  bill 

London  was  more  than  usually  full  and  busy  this  year  imme- 
diately after  Christmas.  It  seemed  as  though  it  were  admitted 
by  all  the  Liberal  party  generally  that  the  sadness  of  the  oc- 
casion ought  to  rob  the  reason  of  its  usual  festivities.  Who 
could  eat  mince  pies  or  think  of  twelfth  night  while  so  terribly 
wicked  a  scheme  was  in  progress  for  keeping  the  real  majority 
out  in  the  cold  ?  It  was  the  injustice  of  the  thing  that  rankled 
so  deeply, — that,  and  a  sense  of  inferiority  to  the  cleverness  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Daubeny  !  It  was  as  when  a  player  is  check- 
mated by  some  audacious  combination  of  two  pawns  and  a 
knight,  such  being  all  the  remaining  forces  of  the  victorious 
adversary,  when  the  beaten  man  has  two  castles  and  a  queen 
upon  the  board.  It  was,  indeed,  worse  than  this, — for  the 
adversary  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  castles  and  the 
quefen  of  the  unhappy  vanquished  one.  This  Church  Reform 
was  the  legitimate  property  of  the  Liberals,  and  had  not  been  as 
yet  used  by  them  only  because  they  had  felt  it  right  to  keep  in 
the  background  for  some  future  great  occasion  so  great  and  so 
valuable  a  piece  of  ordnance.  It  was  theirs  so  safely  that  they 
could  afford  to  bide  their  time.  And  then,— so  they  all  said,  and 
so  some  of  them  believed, — the  country  was  not  ready  for  so 
peat  a  measure.   It  must  come  ;  but  there  must  be  tenderness 
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in  the  mode  ofproducing  it.  The  parsons  must  be  respected, 
and  the  great  Cnurch-of-£ngland  feeling  of  the  people  must  be 
considered  with  affectionate  regard.  Even  tne  most  rabid 
Dissenter  would  hardly  wish  to  see  a  structure  so  nearly  divine 
attacked  and  destroyed  bjr  rude  hands.  With  grave  and  slow 
and  sober  earnestness,  with  loving  touches  and  soft  caressing 
manipulation  let  the  beautiful  old  Church  be  laid  to  its  rest,  as 
something  too  exquisite,  too  lovely,  too  refined  for  the  present 
rough  manners  olthe  world  !  Such  were  the  ideas  as  to  Church 
Reform  of  the  leading  Liberals  of  the  day  j  and  now  this  man, 
without  even  a  majority  to  back  him,  this  audacious  Cagliostro 
among  statesmen,  this  destructive  leader  of  all  declared  Con- 
servatives, had  come  forward  without  a  moment's  warning,  and 
pretended  that  he  woiUd  do  the  thing  out  of  hand  1  Men  knew 
that  it  had  to  be  done.  The  country  had  begun  to  perceive 
that  the  old  Establishment  must  fall ;  and  knowing  this,  would 
not  the  liberal  backbone  of  Great  Britain  perceive  the  enormity 
of  this  Cagliostro's  wickedness,— and  rise  against  him  and  bury 
him  beneath  its  scorn  as  it  ought  to  do  ?  This  was  the  feeling 
that  made  a  real  Christmas  impossible  to  Messrs.  Ratler  and 
Bonteen. 

"  The  one  thing  incredible  to  me,*'  said  Mr.  Ratler,  "  is  that 
Englishmen  should  be  so  mean.**  He  was  alluding  to  the  Con- 
servatives who  had  shown  their  intention  of  supporting  Mr. 
Daubeny,  and  whom  he  accused  of  doing  so,  simply  with  a  view 
to  power  and  patronage,  without  any  regard  to  their  own 
consistency  or  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Mr.  Ratler  pro- 
bably did  not  correctly  read  the  minds  of  the  men  whom  he 
was  accusing,  and  did  not  perceive,  as  he  should  have  done  with 
his  experience,  how  little  there  was  among  them  of  cemented 
action.  To  defend  the  Church  was  a  duty  to  each  of  them ;  but 
then,  so  also  was  it  a  duty  to  support  his  party.  And  each 
one  could  see  his  way  to  the  one  duty,  whereas  the  other  was 
vague,  and  too  probably  ultimately  impossible.  If  it  were 
proper  to  throw  off  the  incubus  of  their  conqueror's  authorit)^ 
surely  some  wise,  and  great,  and  bold  man  would  get  up  ana 
so  declare.  Some  junto  of  wise  men  of  the  party  would  settle 
that  he  should  be  deposed.  But  where  were  they  to  look  for 
the  wise  and  bold  men  ?  where  even  for  the  junto  ?  Of  whom 
did  the  party  consist  ? — Of  honesty  chivalrous,  and  enthusiastic 
men,  but  mainly  of  men  who  were  idle,  and  unable  to  take  upon 
their  own  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  real  work.  Their 
leaders  had  been  selected  from  the  outside, — clever,  eager,  push- 
ing men,  but  of  late  had  been  hardly  selected  from  among  tnem* 
selves.  As  used  to  be  the  case  with  Italian  Powers,  they  en* 
trusted  their  cause  to  mercenary  foreign  generals,  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  carried  their  good  swords  whither  they  were  were 
wanted ;  and,  as  of  old,  the  leaders  were  ever  ready  to  fight, 
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but  would  themselves  declare  what  should  be  and  what  should 
not  be  the  casus  bellL  There  was  not  so  much  meanness  as  Mr. 
Ratler  supposed  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  but  very  much  more 
unhappiness.  "Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  home  and  live  at  the 
family  park  all  the  year  round,  and  hunt,  and  attend  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  be  able  to  declare  morning  and  evening  with  a 
clear  conscience  that  the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs  ?  Such 
was  the  mental  working  of  many  a  Conservative  who  supported 
Mr.  Daubeny  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  instance  of  Lady  Laura,  Phineas  called  upon  the  Duke 
of  St.  Bungay  soon  after  his  return,  and  was  very  kindly  received 
by  his  grace.  In  former  days,  when  there  were  Whigs  instead 
of  Liberals,  it  was  almost  a  rule  of  political  life  that  all  lead- 
ing Whigs  should  be  uncles,  brothers-in-law,  or  cousins  to 
each  other.  This  was  pleasant  and  gave  great  consistency 
to  the  party ;  but  the  system  has  now  gone  out  of  vogue. 
There  remams  of  it,  however,  some  traces,  so  that  among  the 
nobler  born  Liberals  of  the  day  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
agreeable  family  connection.  In  this  way  the  St.  Bungay  Fitz- 
Howards  were  related  to  the  Mildmays  and  Standishes,  and 
such  a  man  as  Barrington  Erie  was  sure  to  be  cousin  to  all 
of  them.  Lady  Laura  had  thus  only  sent  her  friend  to  a 
relation  of  her  own,  and  as  the  Duke  and  Phineas  had  been 
in  the  same  Government,  his  grace  was  glad  enough  to  receive 
the  returning  aspirant.  Of  course  there  was  something  said  at 
first  as  to  the  life  of  the  Earl  at  Dresden.  The  Duke  recollected 
the  occasion  of  such  banishment,  and  shook  his  head ;  and 
attempted  to  look  unhappy  when  the  wretched  condition  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  reported  to  him  But  he  was  essentially  a  happy 
man,  and  shook  off  the  gloom  at  once  when  Phineas  spoke  of 
politics.   "  So  you  are  coming  back  to  us,  Mr.  Finn  ?  ^ 

"  They  tell  me  I  may  perhaps  get  the  seat" 

"  I  am  heartily  glad,  for  you  were  very  useful.  I  remember 
how  Cantrip  almost  cried  when  he  told  me  you  were  going  to 
leave  him.    He  had  been  rather  put  upon,  I  fancy,  before." 

"  There  was  perhaps  something  in  that,  your  grace." 

"There  will  be  nothing  to  return  to  now  beyond  barren 
honours." 

"  Not  for  a  while." 

"Not  for  a  long  while,"  said  the  Duke  {—"for  a  long  while, 
that  is,  as  candidates  for  office  regard  time.  Mr.  Daubeny  will 
he  safe  for  this  session  at  least.  I  doubt  whether  he  will  really 
attempt  to  carry  his  measure  this  year.  He  will  bring  it  for- 
ward, and  after  the  late  division  he  must  get  his  second  reading. 
He  will  then  break  down  gracefully  in  Committee,  and  declare 
that  the  importance  of  the  interests  concerned  demands  further 
inquiry.  It  wasn't  a  thing  to  be  done  in  one  year." 
Why  should  he  do  it  at  all  ?  ".  asked  Phineas. 


"  1  Iiat's  Avhat  everybody  asks,  but  the  answer  seems  to  be  so 
plain  !  Because  he  can  do  it,  and  we  can't  He  will  get  from 
our  side  much  support,  and  we  should  get  none  from  his." 

"  There  is  something  to  me  sickenmg  in  their  dishonesty," 
said  Phineas,  energetically. 

"  The  country  has  the  advantage ;  and  I  don't  know  that 
they  are  dishonest.  Ought  we  to  come  to  a  dead  lock  in 
legislation  in  order  that  parties  might  fight  out  their  battle  till 
one  had  killed  the  other 

"  I  don't  think  a  man  should  support  a'  measure  which  he 
believes  to  be  destructive." 

"  He  doesn't  believe  it  to  be  destructive.  The  belief  is 
theoretic, — or  not  even  quite  that.  It  is  hardly  more  than 
romantic.  As  long  as  acres  are  dear,  and  he  can  retain  those 
belonging  to  him,  the  country  gentleman  will  never  really 
believe  his  country  to  be  in  danger.  It  is  the  same  with  com- 
merce. As  long  as  the  Three  per  Cents,  do  not  really  mean 
Four  per  Cent., — I  may  say  as  long  as  they  don't  mean  Five  per 
Cent., — the  country  will  be  rich,  though  every  one  should  swear 
that  it  be  ruined." 

"  I'm  very  glad,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  don't  call  myself  a 
Conservative,"  said  Phineas. 

"That  shows  how  disinterested  you  are,  as  you  certainly 
would  be  in  office.  Good-bye.  Come  and  see  the  Duchess 
when  she  comes  to  town.  And  if  you've  nothing  better  to  do, 
give  us  a  day  or  two  at  Longroyston  at  Easter."  Now  Long- 
royston  was  the  Duke's  well-known  country  seat,  at  which  Whig 
hospitality  had  been  dispensed  with  a  lavish  hand  for  two 
centuries. 

On  the  20th  January  Phineas  travelled  down  to  TankerviUe 
again  in  obedience  to  a  summons  served  upon  him  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  judge  who  was  to  try  his  petition  against  Brow- 
borough.  It  was  the  special  and  somewhat  unusual  nature  of 
this  petition  that  the  complainants  not  only  sought  to  oust  the 
sitting  member,  but  also  to  give  the  seat  to  the  late  unsuccessful 
candidate.  There  was  to  be  a  scrutiny,  by  which,  if  it  should 
be  successful,  so  great  a  number  of  votes  would  be  deducted 
from  those  polled  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Browborough 
as  to  leave  a  majority  for  his  opponent,  with  the  additional 
disagreeable  obligation  upon  him  of  paying  the  cost  of  the 
transaction  by  which  he  would  thus  lose  his  seat.  Mr.  Brow- 
borough,  no  doubt,  looked  upon  the  whole  thing  with  the 
greatest  disgust.  He  thought  that  a  battle  when  once  won 
should  be  regarded  as  over  till  the  occasion  should  come  for 
another  battle.  He  had  spent  his  money  like  a  gentleman,  and 
hated  these  mean  ways.  No  one  could  ever  say  that  he  had 
ever  petitioned.  That  was  his  way  of  looking  at  it  That 
Shibboleth  of  his  as  to  the  prospects  of  England  and  the  Church 
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of  bef  people  had,  no  doubt,  made  the  House  less  agreeable  to 
him  during  the  last  short  session  than  usual ;  but  he  had  stuck 
to  his  party,  and  voted  with  Mr.  Daubeny  on  the  Address,— the 
obligation  for  such  vote  having  inconveniently  pressed  itself 
upon  him  before  the  presentation  of  the  petition  had  been 
formally  completed.  He  had  always  stuck  to  his  party.  It 
was  the  pride  of  his  life  that  he  had  been  true  and  consistent. 
He  also  was  summoned  to  Tankerville,^  and  he  was  forced  to 
go,  although  he  knew  that  the  Shibboleth  would  be  thrown 
in  his  teeth. 

Mr.  Browborough  spent  two  or  three  very  micomfortable 
days  at  TankerviUe,  whereas  Phineas  was  triumphant.  There 
were  worse  things  in  store  for  poor  Mr.  Browborough  than 
his  repudiated  Shibboleth,  or  even  than  his  lost  seat  Mr. 
Ruddles,  acting  with  wondrous  energy,  succeeded  in  knocking 
off  the  necessary  votes,  and  succeeded  also  in  proving  that  these 
votes  were  void  by  reason  of  gross  bribery.  He  astonished 
Phineas  by  the  cool  effrontery  with  which  he  took  credit  to 
Wraself  for  not  having  purchased  votes  in  the  Fallgate  on  the 
Liberal  side,  but  Phineas  was  too  wise  to  remind  him  that  he 
himself  had  hinted  at  one  time  that  it  would  be  well  to  lay  out 
a  little  money  in  that  way.  No  one  at  the  present  moment 
was  more  clear  than  was  Ruddles  as  to  the  necessity  of  purity 
at  elections.  Not  a  penny  had  been  misspent  by  the  Finnites. 
A  vote  or  two  from  their  score  was  knocked  off  on  grounds 
which  did  not  touch  the  candidate  or  his  agents.  One  man  had 
personated  a  vote,  but  this  appeared  to  have  been  done  at  the 
mstigation  of  some  very  cunning  Browborough  partisan, 
%  Another  man  had  been  wrongly  described.  This,  however, 
amounted  to  nothing.  Phineas  Finn  was  seated  for  the  borough, 
and  the  judge  declared  his  purj)ose  of  recommending  the  House 
Commons  to  issue  a  commission  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
j)ediency  of  instituting  a  prosecution.  Mr.  Browborough  left 
Ae  town  in  great  disgust,  not  without  variously  expressed  in- 
timations from  his  opponents  that  the  prosperity  of  England 
depended  on  the  Church  of  her  people.  Phineas  was  gloriously 
entertained  by  the  Liberals  of  the  borough,  and  then  informed 
that  as  so  much  had  been  done  for  him  it  was  hoped  that  he 
would  now  open  his  pockets  on  behalf  of  the  charities  of  the 
town.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Phineas,  to  one  or  two  of  the  lead- 
ing Liberals,  "  it  is  as  well  that  you  should  know  at  once 
that  I  am  a  very  poor  man."  The  leading  Liberals  made  wry 
faces,  but  Phineas  was  member  for  the  borough. 

T'he  moment  that  the  decision  was  announced,  Phineas, 
snaiung  off  for  the  time  his  congratulatory  friends,  hurried  to  the 
post-omce  and  sent  his  message  to  Lady  Laura  Standish  at 
Dresden  :  "  I  have  got  the  seat."  He  was  almost  ashamed  of 
himself  as  the  telegraph  boy  looked  up  at  him  when  he  gave  in 
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the  words,  but  this  was  a  task  which  he  could  not  have  entrusted 
to  any  one  else.  He  almost  thought  that  this  was  in  truth  the 
proudest  and  happiest  moment  of  his  life.  She  would  so 
thoroughly  enjoy  his  triumph,  would  receive  from  it  such  great 
and  unselfish  joy,  that  he  almost  wished  that  he  could  have  taken 
the  message  himself.  Surely  had  he  done  so  there  would  have 
been  fit  occasion  for  another  embrace. 

He  was  again  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,— 
was  again  in  possession  of  that  privilege  for  which  he  had  nevei 
ceased  to  sigh  since  the  moment  in  which  he  lost  it.  A  drunkard 
or  a  gambler  may  be  weaned  from  his  ways,  but  not  a  politician. 
To  have  been  in  the  House  and  not  to  be  there  was,  to  such  a 
one  as  Phineas  Finn,  necessarily  a  state  of  discontent.  But  now 
he  had  worked  his  way  up  again,  and  he  was  determined  that  no 
fears  for  the  future  should  harras  him.  He  would  give  his  heart 
and  soul  to  the  work  while  his  money  Listed.  It  would  surely 
last  him  for  the  session.  He  was  all  alone  in  the  world,  and 
would  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  the  future. 

"  I  never  knew  a  fellow  with  such  luck  as  yours,**  said  iBarriiSg* 
ton  Erie  to  him,  on  his  return  to  London.  A  seat  always  drops 
into  your  mouth  when  the  circumstances  seem  to  be  most 
forlorn." 

*'  I  have  been  lucky,  certainly.** 

**  My  cousin,  Laura  Kennedy,  has  been  writing  to  me  abotlt 
you/' 

I  went  over  to  see  them,  you  know.** 

**  So  I  heard.  She  talks  some  nonsense  about  the  Earl  being 
willing  to  do  anything  for  you.  What  could  the  Earl  do  ?  He 
has  no  more  influence  in  the  Loughton  borough  than  I  have.  All 
that  kind  of  thing  is  clean  done  for, — ^with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
We  got  much  better  men  while  it  lasted  than  we  do  now.*^ 

"I  should  doubt  that.** 

"  We  did much  truer  men,— men  who  went  straightef.  By- 
the-bye,  Phineas,  we  must  have  no  tricks  on  this  Church  matter. 
We  mean  to  do  all  we  can  to  throw  out  the  second  reading." 

**  You  know  what  I  said  at  the  hustings.'* 

"D  the  hustings.   I  know  what  Browborough  said,  and 

Browborough  voted  like  a  man  with  his  party.  You  were  against 
the  Church  at  the  hustings,  and  he  was  lox  it   You  wiU  vote 
just  the  other  way.   There  will  be  a  little  confusion,  but  the 
people  of  Tankerville  will  never  remember  the  particulars." 
•  "  I  don't  know  that  I  can  do  that.** 

"By  heavens,  if  you  don't,  you  shall  never  more  be  officer  of 
purs,— though  Laura  Kennedy  should  cry  her  eyes  out" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TRUMPETON  WOOD. 

|N  the  meantime  the  hunting  season  was  going  on  in  the 
Brake  country  with  chequered  success.  There  had 
arisen  the  great  Trumpeton  Wood  question,  about 
wliich  the  sporting  world  was  doomed  to  hear  so  much 
for  the  next  twelve  months, — ^and  Lord  Chiltern  was  in  an  un- 
happy state  of  mind.  Trumpeton  Wood  belonged  to  that  old 
friend  of  ours,  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  who  had  now  almost  fallen 
into  second  childhood.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  the 
Duke  should  himself  interfere  in  such  a  matter,  or  know  anything 
about  it ;  but  Lord  Chiltern,  with  headstrong  resolution,  had 
persisted  in  writing  to  the  Duke  himself.  Foxes  had  always 
nitherto  been  preserved  in  Trumpeton  Wood,  and  the  earths  had 
always  been  stopped  on  receipt  of  due  notice  by  the  keepers. 
During  tiie  cubbing  season  there  had  arisen  quarrels.  The 
keepers  complained  that  no  effort  was  made  to  kill  the  foxes. 
Lord  Chiltern  swore  that  the  earths  were  not  stopped.  Then 
there  came  tidings  of  a  terrible  calamity.  A  dying  fox,  with  a 
trap  to  its  pad,  was  found  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Wood ;  and 
Lord  ChUtem  wrote  to  the  Duke.  He  drew  the  Wood  in  regular 
course  before  any  answer  could  be  received, — and  three  of  his 
hounds  picked  up  poison,  and  died  beneath  his  eyes.  He  wrote  to 
the  Duke  again, — a  cutting  letter;  and  then  came  from  the 
Duke's  man  of  business,  Mr.  Fothergill,  a  very  short  reply,  which 
Lord  Chiltern  regarded  as  an  insult  Hitherto  the  affair  had  not 
got  into  the  sporting  papers,  and  was  simply  a  matter  of  angry 
discussion  at  every  meet  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  Lord 
Chiltern  was  very  full  of  wrath,  and  always  looked  as  though  he 
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desired  to  avenge  those  poor  hounds  on  the  Duke  and  till 
belonging  to  him.  To  a  Master  of  Hounds  the  poisoning  of  one 
of  his  pack  is  murder  of  the  deepest  dye.  There  probably  never 
was  a  Master  who  in  his  heart  of  hearts  would  not  think  it  right 
that  a  detected  culprit  should  be  hung  for  such  an  offence.  And 
most  Masters  would  go  further  than  this,  and  declare  that  in  the 
absence  of  such  detection  the  owner  of  the  covert  in  which  the 
poison  had  been  picked  up  showld  be  held  to  be  responsible,  in 
this  instance  the  condition  of  ownership  was  unfortunate.  The 
Duke  himself  was  old,  feeble,  and  almost  imbecile.  He  had 
never  been  eminent  as  a  sportsman ;  but,  in  a  not  energetic 
manner,  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty  by  the  country.  His 
heir,  Plantagenet  Palliser,  was  simply  a  statesman,  who,  as 
regarded  himself,  had  never  a  day  to  spare  for  amusement ;  and 
who,  in  reference  to  sport,  had  unfortunate  fantastic  notions  that 
pheasants  and  rabbits  destroyed  crops,  and  that  foxes  were 
injurious  to  old  women's  poultry.  He,  however,  was  not  the 
owner,  and  had  refused  to  interfere.  There  had  been  family 
^  quarrels  too,  adverse  to  the  sporting  interests  of  the  younger 
Palliser  scions,  so  that  the  shooting  of  this  wood  had  drifted  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Fothergill  and  his  friends.  Now,  Lord  Chihem 
had  settled  it  in  his  own  mind  that  the  hounds  had  been  poisoned, 
if  not  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Fothergill's  orders,  at  any  rate  in 
furtherance  of  his  wishes,  and,  could  he  have  had  his  way,  he 
certainly  would  have  sent  Mr.  Fothergill  to  the  gallows.  Now, 
Miss  Palliser,  who  was  still  staying  at  Lord  Chiltern's  house,  was 
niece  to  the  old  Duke,  and  first  cousin  to  the  heir.  "  They  are 
nothing  to  me  "  she  said  once,  when  Lord  Chiltem  had  attempted 
to  apologise  for  the  abuse  he  was  heaping  on  her  relatives.  "  I 
havVt  seen  the  Duke  since  I  was  a  little  child,  and  I  shouldn't 
know  my  cousin  were  I  to  meet  him.'' 

"  So  much  the  more  gracious  is  your  condition,"  said  Lady 
Chiltem, — "at  any  rate  in  Oswald's  estimation." 

"  I  know  them,  and  once  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  Matching 
with  them,'*  said  Lord  Chiltem.  "  The  Duke  is  an  old  fool,  who 
always  gave  himself  greater  airs  than  any  other  man  in  England, 
— and  as  far  as  I  can  see  with  less  to  excuse  them.  As  for  Planty 
Pall,  he  and  I  belong  so  essentially  to  different  order  s  of  things, 
that  we  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  being  both  men." 

"And  which  is  the  man.  Lord  Chiltern  ?" 

"  Whichever  you  please,  my  dear  ;  only  not  both.  Doggett 
was  over  there  yesterday,  and  found  three  separate  traps." 

"What  did  he  do  with  the  traps .?"  said  Lady  Chihern. 

"  I  wasn't  fool  enough  to  ask  him,  but  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt 
that  he  threw  them  into  the  water — or  that  he'd  throw  Palliser 
there  too  if  he  could  get  hold  of  him.  As  for  taking  the  hounds 
to  Trumpeton  again,  I  wouldn't  do  it  if  there  were  not  another 
covert  in  the  country," 
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"Then  leave  it  so,  and  have  done  with  it,"  said  his  wife.  "  I 
wouldn't  fret  as  you  do  for  what  another  rilan  did  with  his  own 
property,  for  all  the  foxes  in  England." 

"  That  is  because  you  understand  nothing  of  hunting,  my  dear. 
A  man's  property  is  his  own  in  one  sense,  but  isn't  his  own  in 
another.  A  man  can't  do  what  he  likes  with  his  coverts." 

"  He  can  cut  them  down." 

"  But  he  can't  let  another  pack  hunt  them,  and  he  can't  hunt 
them  himself.  If  he's  in  a  hunting  county  he  is  bound  to  preserve 
foxes." 

"  What  binds  him,  Oswald  ?  A  man  can't  be  bound  without 
a  penalty." 

"  I  should  think  it  penalty  enough  for  everybody  to  hate  me. 
\Vhat  are  you  going  to  do  about  Phineas  Finn  ?  " 

"  I  have  asked  him  to  come  on  the  ist  and  stay  till  Parliament 
meets." 

"And  is  that  woman  coming  ?" 
"There  are  two' or  three  women  coming." 
"  She  with  the  German  name,  whom  you  made  me  dine  with 
in  Park  Lane  ?  " 

"  Madame  Max  Goesler  is  coming.  She  brings  her  own  horses, 
and  they  will  stand  at  Doggett's." 

"  They  can't  stand  here,  for  there  is  not  a  stall." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  that  my  poor  little  fellow  should  incommode 
you,"  said  Miss  Palliser. 

"You're  a  licensed  offender, — though,  upon  my  honour,  I 
don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  give  a  feed  of  oats  to  any  one 
having  a  connection  with  Trumpeton  Wood.  And  what  is 
Phmeas  to  ride  ?  " 

"He  shall  ride  r*y  horses,"  said  Lady  Chiltern,  whose  present 
condition  in  hfe  rendered  hunting  inopportune  to  her. 

"  Neither  of  them  would  carry  him  a  mile.  He  wants  about 
as  good  an  animal  as  you  can  put  him  upon.  I  don't  know  what 
I'm  to  do.  It's  all  very  well  for  Laura  to  say  that  he  must  be 
mounted." 

"You  wouldn't  refuse  to  give  Mr.  Finn  a  mount  I "  said  Lady 
Chiltern,  almost  with  dismay. 

"I'd  give  him  my  right  hand  to  ride,  only  it  wouldn't  carry 
him.  I  can't  make  horses.  Harry  brought  home  that  brown 
mare  on  Tuesday  with  an  overreach  that  she  won't  get  over  this 
season.  What  the  deuce  they  do  with  their  horses  to  knock 
them  about  so,  I  can't  understand.  I've  killed  horses  in  my 
time,  and  ridden  them  to  a  stand-still,  but  I  never  bruised  them 
and  battered  them  about  as  these  fellows  do." 

"Then  I'd  better  write  to  Mr.  Finn,  and  tell  him,"  said  Lady 
Chiltern,  very  gravely. 

"Oh,  Phineas  Finn!"  said  Lord  Chiltern;  "oh,  Phineas 
Finn  !  what  a  pity  it  was  that  you  and  I  didn't  see  the  inatt?F 
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out  when  we  stood  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  sands  at  Blan- 
Jcenberg ! " 

"  Oswald/'  said  his  wife,  getting  up,  and  putting  her  arm  over 
his  shoulder,  you  know  you  would  give  your  best  horse  to  Mr. 
Finn,  as  long  as  he  chose  to  stay  here,  though  you  rode  upon  a 
donkey  yourself." 

"I  know  that  if  I  didn't,  you  would,"  said  Lord  Chiltern. 
And  so  that  matter  was  settled. 

At  night,  when  they  were  alone  together,  there  was  further 
discussion  as  to  the  visitors  who  were  coming  to  Harrington  Hall. 
"Is  Gerard  Maule  to  come  back?  "  asked  the  husband. 

"  I  have  asked  him.  He  left  his  horses  at  Doggetf  s,  you 
know." 

« I  didn't  know." 

"  I  ceirtainly  told  you,  Oswald.  Do  you  object  to  his  coming? 
Vou  can't  really  mean  that  you  care  about  his  riding  ?" 

"  It  isn't  that.  You  must  have  some  whipping  post,  and  he's 
as  good  as  another.  But  he  shilly-shallies  about  that  girl  I 
hate  all  that  stuff  like  poison." 

All  men  are  not  so — ^abrupt  shall  I  say  ? — as  you  were." 

"  I  had  something  to  say,  and  I  said  it  When  I  had  said  it 
a  dozen  times,  I  got  to  have  it  believed.  He  doesn't  say  it  as 
though  he  meant  to  have  it  believed." 

"  You  were  always  in  earnest,  Oswald." 
I  was." 

*'To  the  extent  of  the  three  minutes  which  you  allowed  your- 
self. It  sufficed,  however  j— did  it  not  ?  You  are  glad  you 
persevered  ?  " 

"  What  fools  women  are." 

<*  Never  mind  that.   Say  you  arc  glad.   I  like  you  to  tell  mc 
so.   Let  me  be  a  fool  if  I  will" 
"What  made  you  so  obstinate?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  could  telL  It  wasn't  that  I  didn't 
dote  upon  you,  and  think  about  you,  and  feel  quite  sure  that 
there  never  could  be  any  other  one  than  you." 

"  I've  no  doubt  it  was  all  right ; — only  you  very  nearly  made 
me  shoot  a  fellow,  and  now  I've  got  to  nnd  horses  for  nim.  I 
wonder  whether  he  could  ride  Dandolo  ?  " 

"  Don't  put  him  up  on  anything  very  hard." 

"  Why  not  ?  His  wife  is  dead,  and  he  hasn't  got  a  child,  nor 
yet  an  acre  of  property.  I  don't  know  who  is  entitled  to  break 
his  neck  if  he  is  not  And  Dandolo  is  as  good  a  horse  as  there 
is  in  the  stable,  if  you  can  once  get  him  to  go.  Mind,  I  have  to 
start  to-morrow  at  nine,  for  it's  all  eighteen  miles."  And  so  the 
Master  of  the  Brake  Hounds  took  himself  to  his  repose. 

Lady  Laura  Kennedy  had  written  to  Barrington  Erie  respect- 
ing her  friend's  political  interests,  and  to  her  sister-in-law,  Lady 
Chiltern,  as  to  his  socjsU  comfort,   She  could  not  bear  to  think 
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tbat  lie  should  be  left  alone  in  London  till  Parliament  should 
meet,  and  had  therefore  appealed  to  Lady  Chiltem  as  to  the 
memory  of  many  past  events.  The  appeal  had  been  unnecessary 
and  superfluous.    It  cannot  be  said  that  Phineas  and  his  affairs 
were  matters  of  as  close  ai  interest  to  Lady  Chiltem  or  to  Lady 
Laura.   If  any  woman  loved  her  husband  beyond  all  things. 
Lord  Chiltern's  wife  did,  and  ever  had  done  so.   But  there  had 
been  a  tenderness  in  regard  to  the  young  Irish  Member  of 
Parliament,  which  Violet  Effingham  had  in  old  days  shared  with 
Lady  Laura,  and  which  made  her  now  think  that  all  good  things 
should  be  done  for  him.   She  believed  him  to  be  addicted  to 
huuling,  and  therefore  horses  must  be  provided  for  him.  He 
was  a  widower,  and  she  remembered  of  old  that  he  was  fond  of 
pretty  women,  and  she  knew  that  in  coming  days  he  might 
probably  want  money  5— and  therefore  she  had  asked  Madame 
Max  Goesler  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  Harrington  Hall.  Madame 
Max  Goesler  and  Phineas  Finn  had  been  acquainted  before,  as 
Lady  Chiltem  was  well  aware.   But  perhaps  Lady  Chiltem, 
when  she  summoned  Madame  Max  into  the  country,  did  not 
know  how  close  the  acquaintance  had  been. 

Madame  Max  came  a  couple  of  days  before  Phineas,  and  was 
taken  out  hunting  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival.  She  was  a 
lady  who  could  ride  to  hounds, — and  who,  indeed,  could  do 
nearly  anything  to  which  she  set  her  mind.  She  was  darl^thin, 
healthy,  good-looking,  clever,  ambitious,  rich,  unsatisfied,  per- 
haps  unscrupulous, — but  not  without  a  conscience.  As  has  been 
told  in  a  former  portion  of  this  chronicle,  she  could  always  seem 
to  be  happy  with  her  companion  of  the  day,  and  yet  there  was 
ever  present  a  gnawing  desire  to  do  something  more  and  some- 
thing better  than  she  had  as  yet  achieved.  Of  course,  as  he 
took  her  to  the  meet.  Lord  Chiltem  told  her  his  grievance  re- 
specting Trumpeton  Wood.  But,  my  dear  Lord  Chiltem,  you 
must  not  abuse  the  Duke  of  Omnium  to  me*'' 
"Why  not  to  you?" 
^  He  and  I  are  sworn  friends.*' 
"He's  a  hundred  years  old." 

"And why  shouldn't  I  have  a  friend  a  hundred  years  old? 
And  as  for  Mr.  Palliser,  he  knows  no  more  of  your  foxes  than  I 
know  of  his  taxes.  Why  don't  you  write  to  Lady  Glencora  ? 
She  understands  everything.*' 

"  Is  she  a  friend  of  yours,  too  ?  " 

"My  particular  friend  She  and  I,  you  know,  look  after  the 
poor  dear  Duke  between  us." 

"  I  can  understand  why  she  should  sacrifice  herself." 

"But  not  why  I  do.  I  can't  explain  it  myself;  but  so  it  has 
come  to  pass,  and  I  must  not  hear  the  Duke  abused  May  I 
write  to  Lady  Glencora  about  it  ? " 

Certainly,— if  you  please  5  but  uot  as  giving  her  any  message 
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from  me.  Her  uncle's  property  is  mismanaged  most  damnably. 
If  you  choose  to  tell  her  that  I  say  so  you  can.  Tra  not  going  to 
ask  anything  as  a  favour.  I  never  do  ask  favours.  But  the  Duke 
or  Planty  Palliser  among  them  should  do  one  of  two  things. 
They  should  either  stand  by  the  hunting,  or  they  should  let  it 
alone ; — and  they  should  say  what  they  mean.  I  like  to  know 
my  friends,  and  I  like  to  know  my  enemies." 

"  I  am  sure  the  Duke  is  not  your  enemy,  Lord  Chiltem." 

"  These  Pallisers  have  always  been  running  with  the  hare  and 
hunting  with  the  hounds.  They  are  great  aristocrats,  and  yet 
are  always  going  in  for  the  people.  I'm  told  that  Planty  Pall 
calls  fox-hunting  barbarous.  Why  doesn't  he  say  so  out  loud, 
and  stub  up  Trumpeton  Wood  and  grow  com  ?"  - 

"  Perhaps  he  will  when  Trumpeton  Wood  belongs  to  him.** 
I  should  hke  that  much  better  than  poisoning  hounds  and 
trapping  foxes."  When  they  got  to  the  meet,  conclaves  of  men 
might  be  seen  gathered  together  here  and  there,  and  in  each 
conclave  they  were  telling  something  new  or  something  old  as  to 
the  iniquities  perpetrated  at  Trumpeton  Wood. 

On  that  evening  before  dinner  Madame  Goesler  was  told  by 
her  hostess  that  Phineas  Finn  was  expected  on  the  following 
day.  The  communication  was  made  quite  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  Lady  Chiltem  had  chosen  a  time  in  which  the  lights  were 
shaded,  and  the  room  was  dark.  Adelaide  Palliser  was  present, 
as  was  also  a  certain  Lady  Baldock, — not  that  Lady  Baldock 
who  had  abused  all  Papists  to  poor  Phineas,  but  her  son's  wife. 
They  were  drinking  tea  together  over  the  fire,  and  the  dim  lights 
were  removed  from  the  circle.  This,  no  doubt,  was  simply  an 
accident;  but  the  gloom  served  Madame  Goesler  during  one 
moment  of  embarrassment  "  An  old  friend  of  yours  is  coming 
here  to-morrow,"  said  Lady  Chiltem. 

"  An  old  friend  of  mine  !   Shall  I  call  my  friend  he  or  she  ?  " 

"  You  remember  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

That  was  the  moment  in  which  Madame  Goesler  rejoiced  that 
no  strong  glare  of  light  fell  upon  her  face.  But  she  was  a  woman 
who  would  not  long  leave  herself  subject  to  any  such  embarrass- 
ment "  Surely,"  she  said,  confining  herself  at  first  to  the  single 
word. 

"  He  is  coming  here.    He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine." 

"  He  always  was  a  good  friend  of  yours.  Lady  Chiltem." 

"  And  of  yours,  too,  Madame  Max.  A  sort  of  general  friend, 
I  think,  was  Mr.  Finn  in  the  old  days.  I  hope  you  will  be  glad 
to  see  him." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes." 

"  I  thought  him  very  nice,"  said  Adelaide  Palliser. 

"  I  remember  mamma  saying,  before  she  was  mamma,  you 
know,"  said  Lady  Baldock,  "that  Mr.  Finn  was  very  nice  in- 
deed, only  be  was  a  Papist,  and  only  he  had  got  no  money,  and 
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only  he  would  fall  in  love  with  everybody.  Does  he  go  on  falling 
in  love  with  people,  Violet  ?  " 

**  Never  with  married  women,  my  dear.  He  has  had  a  wife 
himself  since  that,  Madame  Goesler,  and  the  poor  thing  died." 

"And  now  here  he  is  beginning  all  over  again,"  said  Lady 
Baldock. 

"And  as  pleasant  as  ever,"  said  her  cousin.  "You  know  he 
has  done  all  manner  of  things  for  our  family.  He  picked  Oswald 
up  once  after  one  of  those  terrible  hunting  accidents  ;  and  he 
saved  Mr.  Kennedy  when  men  were  murdering  him." 

"  That  was  questionable  kindness,'*  said  Lady  Baldock. 

"And  he  sat  for  Lord  Brentford's  borough." 

"  How  good  of  him  ! "  said  Miss  Palliser. 

"And  he  has  done  all  manner  of  things,"  said  Lady  Chiltem. 

"Didn't  he  once  fight  a  duel?"  asked  Madame  Goesler. 

"That  was  the  grandest  thing  of  all,"  said  his  friend,  "  for  he 
didn't  shoot  somebody  whom  perhaps  he  might  have  shot  had 
he  been  as  bloodthirsty  as  somebody  else.  And  now  he  has 
come  back  to  Parliament,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  he's 
coming  here  to  hunt  I  hope  youll  be  glad  to  see  him,  Madame 
Goesler." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him,"  said  Madame  Goesler, 
slowly ;  "  I  heard  about  his  success  at  that  town,  and  I  knew 
that  I  should  meet  him  somewhere." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HOW  WELL  YOU  KNEW  I 

|H9IS9|||T  was  necessary  also  that  some  communication  should 
IE!  be  made  to  Phineas,  so  that  he  might  not  come  across 
IBiB  Hi  Madame  Goesler  unawares.  Lady  Chiltern  was  more 
IGEffill  alive  to  that  necessity  than  she  had  been  to  the  other, 
and  felt  that  the  gentleman,  if  not  warned  of  what  was  to  take 
place,  Would  be  much  more  likely  than  the  lady  to  be  awkward 
at  the  trying  moment.  Madame  Goesler  would  in  any  circum- 
stances be  sure  to  recover  her  self-possession  very  quickly,  even 
were  she  to  lose  it  for  a  moment ;  but  so  much  could  hardly  be 
said  for  the  social  powers  of  Phineas  Finn.  Lady  Chiltern  there- 
fore contrived  to  see  him  alone  for  a  moment  on  his  arrival. 
"  Who  do  you  think  is  here  ?  " 
"  Lady  Laura  has  not  come  ! " 

"  Indeed,  no ;  I  wish  she  had.  An  old  friend,  but  not  so  old  as 
Laura  !" 

"  I  cannot  guess ; — not  Lord  Fawn  ?" 

«  Lord  Fawn !  What  would  Lord  Fawn  do  here  ?  Don|t 
you  know  that  Lord  Fawn  goes  nowhere  since  his  last  matri- 
monial trouble  ?   If  s  a  friend  of  yours,  not  of  mine." 

"Madame  Goesler?"  whispered  Phineas. 

"  How  well  you  knew  when  I  said  it  was  a  friend  of  yours. 
Madame  Goesler  is  here, — ^not  altered  in  the  least." 

"  Madame  Goesler ! " 

"  Does  it  annoy  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.   Why  should  it  annoy  me  ?  " 

"  You  never  quarrelled  with  her  ? " 

«  Never  T' 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  meet  her?** 
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"  None  at  all  f— only  I  was  surprised.  Did  she  know  that  I 
was  comiBg?" 

**  \  told  her  yesterday.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  done  wrong  or 
noAde  things  unpleasant   I  knew  that  you  used  to  be  friends." 

"And  as  friends  we  parted,  Lady  Chiltem."  He  had  nothing 
more  to  say  in  the  matter ;  nor  had  she.  He  could  not  tell  the 
story  of  what  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  the  lady,  and 
she  could  not  keep  herself  from  surmising  that  something  had 
taken  place,  which,  had  she  known  it,  would  have  prevented  her 
from  bringing  the  two  together  at  Harrington. 

Madame  Goesler,  when  she  was  dressing,  acknowledged  to 
herself  that  she  had  a  task  before  her  which  would  require  all 
her  tact  and  all  her  courage.  She  certainly  would  not  have 
accepted  Lady  Chiltern's  invitation  had  she  known  that  she 
would  encounter  Phineas  Finn  at  the  house.  She  had  twenty- 
four  hours  to  think  of  it,  and  at  one  time  had  almost  made  up 
ber  mind  that  some  sudden  business  should  recall  her  to  London. 
Of  course  her  motive  would  be  suspected.  Of  course  Lady 
Chiltem  would  connect  her  departure  with  the  man's  arrival. 
But  even  that,  bad  as  it  would  be,  might  be  preferable  to  the 
meeting !  What  a  fool  had  she  been— so  she  accused  herself— 
in  not  foreseeing  that  such  an  accident  might  happen,  knowing 
as  she  did  that  Phineas  Finn  had  reappeared  in  the  politick 
world,  and  that  he  and  the  Chiltem  people  had  ever  been  fast 
friends  !  As  she  had  thought  about  it,  lying  awake  at  night,  she 
had  told  herself  that  she  must  certainly  be  recalled  back  to 
London  by  business.  She  would  telegraph  up  to  town,  raising 
a  question  about  any  trifle,  and  on  receipt  of  the  answer  she 
could  be  off  with  something  of  an  excuse.  The  shame  of  run- 
ning away  from  the  man  seemed  to  be  a  worse  evil  than 
the  shame  of  meeting  him.  She  had  in  truth  done  nothing 
to  disgrace  herself.  In  her  desire  to  save  a  man  whom  she 
bad  loved  from  the  ruin  which  she  thought  had  threatened 
biro,  she  had  —  offered  him  her  hand.  She  had  made  the 
offer,  and  he  had  refused  it !  That  was  all.  No ;  she  would 
not  be  driven  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  had  ever  fled 
from  the  face  of  man  or  woman.  This  man  would  be  sigain 
in  London,  and  she  could  not  always  fly.  It  would  be  only 
necessary  that  she  should  maintain  her  own  composure,  and 
the  misery  of  the  meeting  would  pass  away  after  the  first 
few  minutes.  One  consolation  was  assured  to  her.  She 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  man,— feeling  certain  that  he  had 
not  betrayed  her,  and  would  not  betray  her.  But  now,  as  the 
time  for  the  meeting  drew  near,  as  she  stood  for  a  moment 
before  the  glass, — ^pretending  to  look  at  herself  in  order  that  her 
maid  might  not  remark  her  uneasiness,  she  found  that  her 
courage,  great  as  it  was,  hardly  sufficed  her.  She  almost  plotted 
some  scheme  of  a  headache,  by  which  she  might  be  enabled  not 
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to  show  herself  till  after  dinner.  "  I  am  so  blind  that  I  can 
hardly  see  out  of  my  eyes,"  she  said  to  the  maid,  actually 
beginning  the  scheme.  The  woman  assumed  a  look  of  gain  fid 
soUcitude,  and  declared  that  "  Madame  did  not  look  quite  her 
best."  "  I  suppose  I  shall  shake  it  off,"  said  Madame  Goesler  ; 
and  then  she  descended  the  stairs. 

The  condition  of  Phineas  Finn  was  almost  as  bad,  but  he 
had  a  much  less  protracted  period  of  anticipation  than  that 
with  which  the  lady  was  tormented.   He  was  sent  up  to  dress 
for  dinner  with  the  knowledge  that  in  half-an-hour  he  would 
find  himself  in  the  same  room  with  Madame  Goesler.  There 
could  be  no  question  of  his  running  away,  no  possibility  even  of 
his  escaping  by  a  head-ache.   But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  dismay  was  not  even  more  than  hers.    She  knew  that  she 
could  teach  herself  to  use  no  other  than  fitting  words ;  but  he 
was  almost  sure  that  he  would  break  down  if  he  attempted  to 
speak  to  her.   She  would  be  safe  from  blushing,  but  he  would 
assuredly  become  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock's  comb  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair.   Her  blood  would  be  under  control,  but  his 
would  be  coursing  hither  and  thither  through  his  veins,  so  as  to 
make  him  utterly  unable  to  rule  himself.   Nevertheless,  he  also 
plucked  up  his  courage  and  descended,  reaching  the  drawing- 
room  before  Madame  Goesler  had  entered  it.    Chiltem  was 
going  on  about  Trumpeton  Wood  to  Lord  Baldock,  and  was 
renewing  his  fury  against  all  the  Pallisers,  while  Adelaide  stood 
by  and  laughed.    Gerard  Maule  was  lounging  on  a  chair, 
wondering  that  any  man  could  expend  such  energy  on  such  a 
subject   Lady  Chiltem  was  explaining  the  merits  of  the  case 
to  Lady  Baldock, — who  knew  nothing  about  hunting ;  and  the 
other  guests  were  listening  with  eager  attention.   A  certain 
Mr.  Spooner,  who  rode  hard  and  did  nothing  else,  and  who 
acted  as  an  unacknowledged  assistant-master  under  Lord 
Chiltem, — there '  is  such  a  man  in  every  hunt, — acted  as 
chorus,  and  indicated,  chiefly  with  dumb  show,  the  strong 
points  of  the  case. 

"Finn,  how  are  you?"  said  Lord  Chiltern,  stretching  out  his 
left  hand.  "  Glad  to  have  you  back  again,  and  congratulate  you 
about  the  seat.  It  was  put  down  in  red  herrings,  and  we  found 
nearly  a  dozen  of  them  afterwards,  enough  to  kill  haJf  the  pack" 

"  Picked  up  -nine,"  said  Mr.  Spooner. 

"  Children  might  have  picked  them  up  quite  as  well, — and 
eaten  them,"  said  Lady  Chiltern. 

"  They  didn't  care  about  that,"  continued  the  Master.  "  And 
now  they've  wires  and  traps  over  the  whole  place.  Palliser's  a 
friend  of  your's — isn't  he,  Finn  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  knew  him, — when  I  was  in  office." 

"I  don't  know  what  he  may  be  in  office,  but  he's  ar 
uncommon  bad  sort  of  fellow  to  have  in  a  county." 
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"  Shameful !  ^  said  Mr.  Spooner,  lifting  up  both  his  hands. 
"  This  is  my  first  cousin,  you  know,"  whispered  Adekidey  to 
Lady  Baldock. 

"If  he  were  my  own  brother,  or  my  grandmother,  I  should 
say  the  same,"  continued  the  angry  lord  "  We  must  have  a 
meeting  about  it,  and  let  the  world  know  it, — that*s  all."  At  this 
moment  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  Madame  Goesler 
entered  the  room. 

When  one  wants  to  be  natural,  of  necessity  one  becomes  the 
reverse  of  natural.'  A  clever  actor, — or  more  frequently  a  clever 
actress, — will  assume  the  appearance ;  but  the  very  fact  of  the 
assumption  renders  the  reality  impossible.  Lady  Chiltem  was 
generally  very  clever  in  the  arrangement  of  all  little  social 
difficulties,  and,  had  she  thought  less  about  it,  might  probably 
have  managed  the  present  affair  in  an  easy  and  graceful  manner. 

But  the  thing  had  weighed  upon  her  mind,  and  she  had 
decided  that  it  would  be  expedient  that  she  should  say  something 
when  those  two  old  friends  first  met  each  other  again  in  her 
drawmg-room.  "  Madame  Max,"  she  said,  "  you  remember  Mr. 
Finn."  Lord  Chiltem  for  a  moment  stopped  the  torrent  of  his 
abuse.  Lord  Baldock  made  a  little  effort  to  look  uninterested, 
but  quite  in  vain.  Mr.  Spooner  stood  on  one  side.  Lady 
Baldock  stared  with  all  her  eyes, — with  some  feeling  of  instinct 
that  there  would  be  something  to  see;  and  Gerard  Maule 
rising  from  the  sofa,  joined  the  circle.  It  seemed  as  though 
Lady  Chiltem's  words  had  caused  the  formation  of  a  ring  in  the 
midst  of  which  Phineas  and  Madame  Goesler  were  to  renew 
their  acquaintance. 

"  Very  well  indeedj"  said  Madame  Max,  putting  out  her  hand 
and  looking  full  into  our  hero's  face  with  her  sweetest  smile. 
"And  I  hope  Mr.  Finn  will  not  have  forgotten  me."  She  did  it 
admirably, — so  well  that  surely  she  need  not  have  thought  of 
running  away. 

But  poor  Phineas  was  not  happy.  "  I  shall  never  forget  you," 
said  he ;  and  then  that  unavoidable  blush  suffused  his  &ce,  and 
the  blood  began  to  career  through  his  veins. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  in  Parliament  again,"  said  Madame 
Max. 

"  Yes ; — I've  got  in  again,  after  a  struggle.  Are  you  still  living 
in  Park  Lane?" 

"  Oh  yes  ; — and  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you."  Then  she 
seated  herself, — as  did  also  Lady  Chiltem  by  her  side.  **  I  see 
the  poor  Duke's  iniquities  are  still  under  discussion.  I  hope 
Lord  Chiltem  recognises  the  great  happiness  of  having  a 
grievance.  It  would  be  a  pity  that  so  great  a  blessing  should 
be  thrown  away  upon  him."  For  the  moment,  Madame  Max 
had  got  through  her  difficulty,  and  indeed  had  done  so 
altogether  till  the  moment  should  come  in  which  she  should  find 
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herself  alone  with  Phincas.  But  he  slunk  back  from  the 
gathering  before  the  fire,  and  stood  solitary  and  silent  till  dinner 
was  announced.  It  became  his  fate  to  take  an  old  woman  into 
dinner  who  was  not  very  clearsighted.  "Did  you  know  that 
lad  V  before  ? she  asked. 

"Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  her  two  or  three  years  ago  in  London.*' 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  pretty  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"All the  men  say  so,  but  I  never  can  see  it  They  have  been 
saying  ever  so  long  that  the  old  Duke  of  Omnium  means  to 
marry  her  on  his  deathbed,  but  I  don't  suppose  there  can  be 
anything  in  it.*' 

"Why  should  he  put  it  off  for  so  very  inopportune  am 
occasion?'*  asked  Phineas. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

COPPERHOUSE  CROSS  AND  BROUGHTON  SPINNIES. 

FTER  all,  the  thing  had  liot  been  so  very  bad.  With  & 
little  courage  and  hardihood  we  can  survive  very 
great  catastrophes,  and  go  through  them  even  without 
broken  bones.   Phineas,  when  he  got  up  to  his  room, 
found  that  he  had  spent  the  evening  in  company  with  Madame 
Goesler,  and  had  not  suffered  materially,  except  at  the  very  first 
moment  of  the  meeting.   He  had  not  said  a  word  to  the  lady, 
except  such  as  were  spoken  in  mixed  conversation  with  her  and 
others ;  but  they  haa  been  together,  and  no  bones  had  been 
broken.   It  could  not  be  that  his  old  intimacy  should  be  renewed, 
but  he  could  now  encounter  her  in  society,  as  the  Fates  might 
direct,  without  a  renewal  of  that  feeling  of  dismay  which  had 
been  so  heavy  on  him. 

He  was  about  to  undress  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  his  host  entered  the  room.   "What  do  you  mean  to 
do  about  smoking  ? "  Lord  Chiltern  asked^ 
"  Nothing  at  ail." 

"There's  a  fire  in  the  smoking-room, but  I'm  tired,  and  I  want 
to  go  to  bed.  Baldock  doesn't  smoke.  Gerard  Maule  is  smoking 
in  his  own  toom,  I  take  it.  You'll  probably  find  Spooner  at  tiis 
moment  established  somewhere  in  the  back  slums,  having  a 
pipe  with  old  Doggett,  and  plaiming  retribution.  You  can  join 
them  if  you  please."' 

"Not  to  night,  1  think.  They  wouldn't  trust  me,— and  1 
should  spoil  their  plans." 

"They  certainly  wouldn't  trust  you,— oir  any  Other  humail 
being.  You  don't  mind  a  horse  that  baulks  a  little,  do  you  ?" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  hunt,  Chiltern." 
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"  Yes,  you  are.  IVe  got  it  all  arranged.  Don't  you  be  a  fool, 
and  make  us  all  uncomfortable.  Everybody  rides  here  ; — every 
man,  woman,  and  child  about  the  place.  You  shall  have  one  of 
the  best  horses  IVe  got only  you  must  lie  particular  about 
your  spurs." 

"  Indeed,  Pd  rather  not.  The  truth  is,  I  can't  afford  to  ride 
my  own  horses,  and  therefore  Pd  rather  not  ride  my  friends'." 

"  That's  all  gammon.  When  Violet  wrote  she  told  you  you'd 
be  expected  to  come  out.  Your  old  flame,  Madame  Max,  will  be 
there,  and  I  tell  you  she  has  a  very  pretty  idea  of  keeping  to 
hounds.    Only  Dandolo  has  that  little  defect" 

"  Is  Dandolo  the  horse  ? " 

"Yes  J— Dandolo  is  the  horse.  He's  up  to  a  stone  over  your 
weight,  and  can  do  any  mortal  thing  within  a  horse's  compass. 
Cox  won't  ride  him  because  he  baulks,  and  so  he  has  come  into 
my  stable.  If  youll  only  let  him  know  that  you're  on  his  back, 
and  have  got  a  pair  of  spurs  on  your  heels  with  rowels  in  them, 
hell  take  you  anywhere.  Good-night,  old  fellow.  You  can 
smoke  if  you  choose,  you  know." 

Phineas  had  resolved  that  he  would  not  hunt ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, he  had  brought  boots  with  him,  and  breeches,  fancying  that 
if  he  did  not  he  would  be  forced  out  without  those  comfortable 
appurtenances.  But  there  came  across  his  heart  a  feeling  that 
he  had  reached  a  time  of  life  in  which  it  was  no  longer  comfort- 
able for  him  to  live  as  a  poor  man  with  men  who  were  rich.  It 
had  been  his  lot  to  do  so  when  he  was  younger,  and  there  had 
been  sotoe  pleasure  in  it ;  but  now  he  would  rather  live  alone 
and  dwell  upon  the  memories  of  the  past  He,  too,  might  have 
been  rich,  and  have  had  horses  at  conmiand,  had  he  chosen  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  money. 

On  the  next  morning  they  started  in  a  huge  waggonette  for 
Copperhouse  Cross,—  a  meet  that  was  suspiciously  near  to  the 
Duke's  fatal  wood.  Spooner  had  explained  to  Phineas  over 
night  that  they  never  did  draw  Trumpeton  Wood  on  Copper- 
house  Cross  days,  and  that  under  no  possible  circiunstances 
would  Chiltem  now  draw  Trumpeton  Wood.  But  there  is  no 
saying  where  a  fox  may  run.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  just 
the  beginning  of  February,  dog  foxes  from  the  big  woods  were 
very  apt  to  be  away  from  home,  and  when  found  would  go 
straight  for  their  own  earths.  It  was  very  possible  that  they 
might  find  themselves  in  Trumpeton  Wood,  and  then  certainly 
there  would  be  a  row.  Spooner  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
shook  his  head,  and  seemed  to  insinuate  that  Lord  Chiltem 
would  certainly  do  something  very  dreadful  to  the  Duke  or  to 
the  Duke's  heir  if  any  law  of  venery  should  again  be  found  to 
have  been  broken  on  this  occasion. 

The  distance  to  Copperhouse  Cross  was  twelve  miles,  and 
Phineas  found  himself  placed  in  the  carriage  next  to  Maoame 
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Goesler.  It  had  not  been  done  of  fixed  design ;  but  when  a  part/ 
of  six  are  seated  in  a  carriage,  the  chances  are  that  one  given 
person  will  be  next  to  or  opposite  to  any  other  gfiven  person. 
Madame  Max  had  remembered  this,  and  nad  prepared  herself, 
but  Phineas  was  taken  aback  when  he  found  how  close  was  his 
neighbourhood  to  the  lady.  Get  in,  Phineas,''  said  his  lordship. 
Gerard  Maule  had  already  seated  himself  next  to  Miss  Palliser, 
and  Phineas  had  no  altermvtive  but  to  take  the  place  next  to 
Madame  Max. 

I  didn't  know  that  you  rode  to  hounds  ? "  said  Phineas. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  done  so  for  years.  When  we  met  it  was 
always  in  London,  Mr.  Finn ;  and  people  there  never  know  what 
other  people  do.  Have  you  heard  of  this  terrible  affair  about 
the  Duke?" 

"Oh,  dear,  yes." 

"  Poor  Duke  !  He  and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  each  other 
since— since  the  dajrs  when  you  and  I  used  to  meet.  He  knows 
nothing  about  all  this,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  he  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  told." 

"Lady  Glencora  could  put  it  all  right." 

"  ril  tell  Lady  Glencora,  of  course,"  said  Madame  Max.  "  It 
seems  so  odd  in  this  country  that  the  owner  of  a  property  does 
not  seem  at  all  to  have  any  exclusive  right  to  it  I  suppose  the 
Duke  could  shut  up  the  wood  if  he  Uked" 

"  But  they  poisoned  the  hounds." 

"  Nobody  supposes  the  Duke  did  that, — or  even  the  duke's 
servants,  I  should  think.  But  Lord  Chiltem  will  hear  us,  if  we 
don't  take  care." 

"  I've  heard  every  word  you've  been  saying,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Chiltem. 

"  Has  it  been  traced  to  any  one  ?  " 
"  No, — not  traced,  I  suppose." 

"What  then,  Lord  Chiltem?  You  may  speak  out  to  me. 
When  I'm  wrong  I  like  to  be  told  so." 

"  Then  you're  wrong  now,"  said  Lord  Chiltem,  "  if  you  take 
the  part  of  the  Duke  or  of  any  of  his  people.  He  is  bound  to 
£nd  foxes  for  the  Brake  hunt.  It  is  almost  a  part  of  his  title 
deeds.    Instead  of  doing  so  he  has  had  them  destroyed." 

"  Its  as  bad  as  voting  against  the  Church  establishment,"  said 
Madame  Goesler. 

There  was  a  very  large  meet  at  Copperhouse  Cross,  and  both 
Madame  Goesler  and  Phineas  Finn  found  many  old  acquain- 
tances there.  As  Phineas  had  formerly  sat  in  the  House  for  five 
years,  and  had  been  in  office,  and  had  never  made  himself 
objectionable  either  to  his  friends  or  adversaries,  he  had  been 
widely  known.  He  now  found  half  a  dozen  men  who  were 
always  members  of  Parliament,^ — men  who  seem,  though  com- 
moners, to  have  been  bom  legidators,--who  aH  spoke  to  him  as 
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though  his  being  member  for  TankerviUe  and  hunting  with  the 
Bn^e  hounds  were  equally  matters  of  course.  They  knew  himi 
but  they  knew  nothine  of  the  bre^  in  his  hfe.  Or  if  they  re- 
membered that  he  had  not  been  seen  about  the  House  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  they  remembered  also  that  accidents  do 
happen  to  some  men.   It  will  occur  now  and  again  that  a  re- 

gular  denizen  of  Westminster  will  get  a  fall  in  the  political 
unting-field,  and  have  to  remain  about  the  world  for  a  year  or 
two  without  a  seat  That  Phineas  had  lately  triumphed  over 
Browborough  at  TankerviUe  was  known,  the  event  having  been 
so  recent ;  and  men  congratulated  him,  talking  of  poor  Brow- 
borough^whose  heavy  figure  had  been  familiar  to  them  for 
many  a  year, — but  by  no  means  recognising  that  the  event  of 
which  they  spoke  had  been,  as  it  were,  life  and  death  to  their 
friend.  Roby  was  there,  who  was  at  this  moment  Mr.  Daubeny's 
head  whip  and  patronage  secretary.  If  anyone  should  have  felt 
acutely  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Browborough  from  the  House,— 
anyone  beyond  the  sufferer  himself,— it  should  have  been  Mr. 
Roby;  but  he  made  himself  quite  pleasant,  and  even  con- 
descended to  be  jocose  upon  the  occasion.  "  So  you've  beat 
poor  Browborough  in  his  own  borough,"  said  Mr.  Roby. 

"  I've  beat  him,"  said  Phineas  ;  "  but,  not,  I  hope,  in  a  borough 
of  his  own." 

"  He's  been  there  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Poor  old  fellow  I 
He's  awfully  cut  up  about  this  Church  Question.  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  he'd  have  taken  anything  so  much  to  heart.  There 
are  worse  fellows  than  Browborough,  let  me  tell  you.  What's 
all  this  I  hear  about  the  duke  poisoning  the  foxes  ?  "  But  the 
crowd  had  begun  to  move,  and  Phineas  was  not  called  upon  to 
answer  the  question. 

Copperhouse  Cross  in  the  Brake  Hunt  was  a  very  popular 
meet.   It  was  easily  reached  by  a  train  from  London,  was  in  the 
centre  of  an  essentially  hunting  country,  was  near  to  two  or 
three  good  coverts,  and  was  in  itself  a  pretty  spot.   Two  roads  ^ 
intersected  each  on  the  middle  of  Copperhouse  Common,  which,  , 
as  all  the  world  knows,  lies  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Copperhouse  | 
Forest.   A  steep  winding  hill  leads  down  from  the  Wood  to  the  | 
Cross,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  within  sight  as  an  enclosure.  | 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  running  under  the  wooden  bridge,  i 
straggles  the  Copperhouse  Brook,— so  called  by  the  hunting  men  ,| 
of  the  present  day,  though  men  who  know  the  country  of  old,  or 
rather  the  county,  will  tell  you  that  it  is  properly  called  the  river 
Cobber,  and  that  the  spacious  old  farm  buildmgs  above  were 
once  known  as  the  Cobber  Manor  House.    He  would  be  a  vain 
man  who  would  now  try  to  change  the  name,  as  Copperhouse 
Cross  has  been  printed  in  all  the  lists  of  hunting  meets  for  at 
least  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  the  Ordnance  map  has  utterly 
rejected  the  two  b's.   Along  one  of  the  cross-roads  there  was  « 
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broad  extent  of  common,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards 
in  length,  on  which  have  been  erected  the  butts  used  by  those 
well-known  defenders  of  their  country,  the  Copperhouse 
Volunteer  Rifles;  and  just  below  the  bridge  the  sluggish 
water  becomes  a  little  lake,  having  probably  at  some  time 
been  artificially  widened,  and  there  is  a  little  island  and  a 
decoy  for  ducks.  On  the  present  occasion  carriages  were  drawn 
up  on  all  the  roads,  and  horses  were  clustered  on  each  side  of 
the  brook,  and  the  hounds  sat  stately  on  their  haunches  where 
riflemen  actually  are  used  to  kneel  to  fire,  and  there  was  a  hum 
of  merry  voices,  and  the  bright  colouring  of  pink  coats,  and  the 
sheen  of  ladies'  hunting  toilettes,  and  that  mingled  look  of 
business  and  amusement  which  is  so  peculiar  to  our  national 
sports.  Two  hundred  men  and  women  had  come  there  for  the 
chance  of  a  run  after  a  fox, — ^for  a  chance  against  which  the  odds 
are  more  than  two  to  one  at  every  hunting  day,— for  a  chance 
as  to  which  the  odds  are  twenty  to  one  against  the  success  of 
the  ndividuals  collected ;  ana  yet,  for  every  horseman  and 
every  horsewoman  there,  not  less  than  £^  3.  head  will  have  been 
spent  for  this  one  day's  amusement.  When  we  give  a  guinea 
for  a  stall  at  the  opera  we  think  that  we  pay  a  large  sum ;  but 
we  are  fairly  sure  of  having  our  music.  When  you  go  to 
Copperhouse  Cross  you  are  by  no  means  sure  of  your  opera. 

Why  is  it  that  when  men  and  women  congregate,  though  the 
men  may  beat  the  women  in  numbers  by  ten  to  one,  and 
though  they  certainly  speak  the  louder,  the  concrete  sound 
that  meets  the  ears  of  any  outside  jistener  is  always  a  sound 
of  women's  voices?  At  Copperhouse  Cross  almost  everyone 
was  taUcing,  but  the  feeling  left  upon  the  senses  was  that  of  an 
amalgam  of  feminine  laugffter,  feminine  affectation,  and  feminine 
eagerness.  Perhaps  at  Copperhouse  Cross  the  determined  per- 
severance with  which  Lady  Gertrude  Fitzaskerley  addressed 
herself  to  Lord  Chiltern,  to  Cox  the  huntsman,  to  the  two 
whips,  and  at  last  to  Mr.  Spooner,  may  have  specially  led  to  the 
remark  on  this  occasion.  Lord  Chiltern  was  very  short  with 
her,  not  loving  Lady  Gertrude.  Cox  bestowed  upon,  her  two 
"my  lady's,"  and  then  turned  from  her  to  some  peccant  hound. 
But  Spooner  was  partly  gratified,  and  partly  incapable,  and 
underwent  a  long  course  of  questions  about  the  duke  and  the 
poisoning.  Lady  Gertrude,  whose  father  seemed  to  have  owned 
half  the  covert?  in  Ireland,  had  never  before  heard  of  such 
enormity.  She  suggested  a  round  robin,  and  would  not  be  at 
all  ashamed  to  put  Tier  own  name  to  it.  "  Oh,  for  the  matter 
of  that,"  said  Spooner,  •*  Chiltern  can  be  round  enough  himself 
without  any  robin."  "He  can't  be  too  round,"  said  Lady 
Gertrude,  with  a  very  serious  aspect. 

At  last  they  moved  away,  and  Phineas  found  himself  riding  by 
the  side  of  Madame  Goesler.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  do 
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so,  as  he  had  come  with  her.  Maule  had,  of  eoufse,  remained 
with  Miss  Palliser,  and  Chiltern  and  Spooner  had  taken  them- 
selves to  their  respective  duties.  Phineas  might  have  avoided 
her,  but  in  doing  so  he  would  have  seemed  to  avoid  her.  She 
accepted  his  presence  apparently  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
betrayed  by  her  words  and  manner  no  memory  of  past  scenes. 
It  was  not  customary  with  them  to  draw  the  forest,  which  in- 
deed as  it  now  stood,  was  a  forest  only  in  name,  and  they 
trotted  off  to  a  gorse  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  This  they  drew 
blank,  then  another  gorse  also  blank, — and  two  or  three  little 
fringes  of  wood,  such  as  there  are  in  every  country,  and  through 
which  huntsmen  run  their  hounds,  conscious  that  no  fox  will  lie 
there.  At  one  o'clock  they  had  not  found,  and  the  hilarity  of 
the  really  hunting  men  as  they  ate  their  sandwiches  and  lit  their 
cigars  was  on  the  decrease.  The  ladies  talked  more  than  ever, 
Lady  Gertrude's  voice  was  heard  above  them  all,  and  Lord 
Chiltern  trotted  on  close  behind  his  hounds  in  obdurate  silence. 
When  things  were  going  bad  with  him  no  one  in  the  field  dared 
to  speak  to  him. 

Phineas  had  never  seen  his  horse  till  he  reached  the  meet,  and 
there  found  a  fine-looking,  very  strong,  bay  animal,  with 
shoulders  like  the  top  of  a  hay-stack,  short-backed,  short- 
legged,  with  enormous  quarters,  and  a  wicked-looking  eye. 
"  He  ought  to  be  strong,"  said  Phineas  to  the  groom.  **  Oh, 
Sir ;  strong  ain't  no  \*ord  for  him,"  said  the  groom  ;  "  'e  can 
carry  a  'ouse."  "  I  don't  know  whether  he's  fast  ? "  inquired 
Phineas.  "  He's  fast  enough  for  any  'ounds.  Sir,"  said  the  man 
with  that  tone  of  assurance  which  always  carries  conviction. 
"  And  he  can  jump  ?  "  "  He  can  jump  ! "  continued  the  groom ; 
"  no  'orse  in  my  lord's  stables  can't  beat  him."  "  But  he  won't  ?" 
said  Phineas.  "It's  only  sometimes.  Sir,  and  then  the  best 
thing  is  to  stick  him  at  it  till  he  do.  He'll  go,  he  will,  like  a 
shot  at  last ;  and  then  he's  right  for  the  day."  Hunting  men 
will  know  that  all  this  was  not  quite  comfortable.  Wheii  you 
ride  your  own  horse,  and  know  his  special  defects,  you  know 
also  how  far  that  defect  extends,  and  what  read  prospect  you 
have  of  overcoming  it.  If  he  be  slow  through  the  mud,  you 
keep  a  good  deal  on  the  road  in  heavy  weather,  and  resolve  that 
the  present  is  not  an  occasion  for  distinguishing  yourself.  If  he 
be  bad  at  timber,  you  creep  through  a  hedge.  If  he  pulls,  you 
get  as  far  from  the  crowd  as  may  be.  You  gauge  your  mis- 
fortune, and  make  your  little  calculation  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
remedying  the  evil.  But  when  you  are  told  that  your  friend's 
horse  is  perfect, — only  that  he  does  this  or  that, — there  comes  a 
weight  on  your  mind  from  which  you  are  unable  to  release  it 
You  cannot  discount  your  trouble  at  any  percentage.  It  may 
amount  to  absolute  ruin,  as  far  as  that  day  is  concerned ;  and  in 
such  a  circumstance  you  always  look  forward  to  the  worst. 
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When  the  groom  had  done  his  description,  Phineas  Finn  would 
almost  have  preferred  a  day's  canvass  at  TankerviUe  under  Mr. 
Ruddles's  authority  to  his  present  position. 

When  the  hounds  entered  Broughton  Spinnies,  Phineas  and 
Madame  Goesler  were  still  together.  He  had  not  been  riding 
actually  at  her  side  all  the  morning.  Many  men  and  two  or 
three  ladies  had  been  talking  to  her.  But  he  had  never  been  far 
from  her  in  the  ruck,  and  now  he  was  again  close  b^  her  horse's 
head  Broughton  Spinnies  were  in  truth  a  senes  of  small 
woods,  running  one  into  another  almost  without  intermission, 
never  thick,  and  of  no  breadth.  There  was  always  a  litter  or 
two  of  cubs  at  the  place,  and  in  no  part  of  the  Brake  country 
was  greater  care  taken  in  the  way  of  preservation  and  en- 
couragement to  interesting  vixens ;  but  the  lying  was  bad ; 
there  was  little  or  no  real  covert ;  and  foxes  were  very  apt  to 
travel  and  get  away  into  those  big  woods  belonging  to  the  Duke, 
—where,  as  the  Brake  sportsmen  now  beheved,  they  would 
almost  surely  come  to  an  untimely  end.  "If  we  draw  this 
blank  I  don't  know  what  we  are  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Spooner, 
addressing  himself  to  Madame  Goesler  with  lachrymose 
anxiety. 

"  Have  you  nothing  else  to  draw  }  "  asked  Phineas. 

"  In  the  common  course  of  things  we  should  take  Muggery 
Gorse,  and  so  on  to  Trumpeton  Wood.  But  Muggery  is  on  the 
Duke's  land,  and  Chiltem  is  in  such  a  fix  !  He  won't  go  there 
unless  he  can't  help  it.  Muggery  Gorse  is  only  a  mile  this  side 
of  the  big  wood." 

"And  foxes  of  course  go  to  the  big  wood  ?"  asked  Madame 
Max. 

"Not  always.  They  often  come  here,~and  as  tKey  can't 
hang  here,  we  have  the  whole  country  before  us.  We  get  as 
good  runs  from  Muggery  as  from  any  covert  in  the  country.  But 
Chiltem  won't  go  there  to-day  unless  the  hounds  show  a  line. 
By  George,  that's  a  fox  !  That's  Dido.  That's  a  find  ! "  And 
Spooner^adloped  away,  as  though  Dido  could  do  nothing  with 
the  fox  she  had  found  unless  he  was  there  to  help  her. 

Spooner  was  quite  right,  as  he  generally  was  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  knew  the  hounds  even  by  voice,  and  knew  what 
hound  he  could  believe.  Most  hounds  will  lie  occasionally,  but 
Dido  never  lied.  And  there  were  many  besides  Spooner  who 
believed  in  Dido.  The  whole  pack  rushed  to  her  music,  though 
the  body  of  them  would  have  remained  utterly  unmoved  at  the 
voice  of  any  less  reverenced  and  less  trustworthy  colleague.  The 
whole  wood  was  at  once  in  cpnmiotion, — men  and  women  riding 
hither  and  thither,  not  in  accordance  with  any  judgment ;  but  as 
they  saw  or  thought  they  saw  others  riding  who  were  supposed 
to  havejudgment  To  get  away  well  is  so  very  much  !  And  to 
get  away  weH  is  often  so  very  difficult !   There  are  so  many 
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things  of  which  the  horseman  is  bound  to  think  in  that  moment. 
Which  way  does  the  wind  blow  \  And  then,  thoueh  a  fox  will 
not  long  run  up  wind,  he  will  break  covert  up  wind,  as  often  as 
not«  From  which  of  the  various  rides  can  you  find  a  fair  exit 
into  the  open  country,  without  a  chance  of  breaking  your  neck 
before  the  run  begins  ?  When  you  hear  some  wild  halloa, 
forming  you  that  one  fox  has  gone  in  the  direction  exactly 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  hounds  are  hunting,  are  you  sure 
that  t^e  noise  is  not  made  about  a  second  fox?  On  all  these 
matters  you  are  bound  to  make  up  your  mind  without  losing  a 
moment ;  and  if  you  make  up  your  mind  wrongly  the  five 
pounds  you  have  invested  in  that  day's  amusement  will  have 
Deen  spent  for  nothing.  Phineas  and  Madame  Goesler  were  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  wood  when  S^ooner  rushed  away  from 
them  down  one  of  the  rides  on  hearing  Dido's  voice ;  and  at 
that  time  they  were  in  a  crowd  Almost  inimediately  the  fox 
was  seen  to  cross  another  ride,  and  a  body  of  horsemen  rushed 
away  in  that  direction,  knowing  that  the  covert  was  small,  and 
there  the  animal  must  soon  leave  the  wood.  Then  there  was  a 
shout  of  "  Away ! "  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  Lord 
Chiltem  running  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  passing  our 
two  friends,  gaUoped  down  a  third  ride  to  the  right  of  the 
others.  Phineas  at  once  followed  the  master  of  the  pack,  and 
Madame  Goesler  followed  Phineas.  Men  were  still  ridmg  hither 
and  thither ;  and  a  farmer,  meeting  them,  with  his  horse 
turned  back  towards  the  centre  of  the  wood  which  they  were 
leaving,  halloaed  out  as  they  passed  that  there  was  no  way  out 
at  the  Dottom.  They  met  another  man  in  pink,  who  screamed 
out  something  as  to  "  the  devil  of  a  bank  down  there."  Chiltem, 
however,  was  still  going  on,  and  our  hero  had  not  the  heart  to 
stop  his  horse  in  its  gallop  and  turn  back  from  the  direction  in 
which  the  hounds  were  running.  At  that  moment  he  hardly 
remembered  the  presence  of  Madame  Goesler,  but  he  did  re- 
member every  word  that  had  been  said  to  him  about  Dandolo. 
He  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  Chiltern  had'  chosen 
his  direction  rightly,  and  that  if  he  were  once  out  of  the  wood 
he  would  find  himself  with  the  hounds ;  but  what  if  this  brute 
should  refuse  to  take  him  out  of  the  wood  ?  That  Dandolo  was 
very  fast  he  soon  became  aware,  for  he  gained  upon  his  friend 
before  him  as  they  neared  the  fence.  And  then  he  saw  what 
was  before  him.  A  new  broad  ditch  had  been  cut,  with  the 
express  object  of  preventing  egress  or  ingress  at  that  point ; 
and  a  great  bank  nad  been  constructed  with  the  clay.  In  all 
probability  there  might  be  another  ditch  on  the  omer  side. 
Chiltem,  however,  had  clearly  made  up  his  mind  about  it.  The 
horse  he  was  riding  went  at  it  gallantly,  cleared  the  first 
ditch,  balanced  himself  for  half  a  moment  on  the  bank,  and 
then  with  a  fresh  spring,  got  into  the  field  beyond.  The  tail 
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hounds  were  running  past  outside  the  covert,  and  the  master 
had  placed  himself  exactly  right  for  the  work  in  hand.  How 
excellent  would  be  the  condition  of  Finn  if  only  Dandolo  would 
do  just  as  Chiltem's  horse  had  done  before  him  ! 

And  Phineas  almost  began  to  hope  that  it  might  be  so.  The 
horse  was  going  very  well,  and  very  willingly.  His  head  was 
stretched  out,  he  was  pulling,  not  more^  however,  than  pleasantly, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  as  anxious  as  his  rider.  But  there  was  a 
little  twitch  about  his  ears  which  his  rider  did  not  like,  and  then 
it  was  impossible  not  to  remember  that  awful  warning  given  by 
the  groom,  "  It's  only  sometimes,  Sir."  And  after  what  fashion 
should  Phineas  ride  him  at  the  obstacle  ?  He  did  not  like  to 
strike  a  horse  that  seemed  to  be  going  well,  and  was  unwilling, 
as  are  all  good  riders,  to  use  his  heels.  So  he  spoke  to  him,  and 
proposed  to  lift  him  at  the  ditch.  To  the  very  edge  the  horse 
galloped, — too  fast,  indeed,  if  he  meant  to  take  the  baiJc  as 
Qiiltem's  horse  had  done, — and  then  stopping  himself  so  sud- 
denly that  he  must  have  shaken  every  joint  in  his  body,  he 
planted  his  fore  feet  on  the  very  brink,  and  there  he  stood 
with  his  head  down,  quivering  in  every  muscle.  Phineas  Finn, 
Mowing  naturally  the  momentum  which  had  been  given  to 
him,  went  over  the  brute's  neck  head-foremost  into  the  ditch, 
Madame  Max  was  immediately  off  her  horse.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Finn, 
are  you  hurt?" 

But  Phineas  happily  was  not  hurt  He  was  shaken  and  dirty, 
but  not  so  shaken,  and  not  so  dirty,  but  that  he  was  on  his  legs 
in  a  minute,  imploring  his  companion  not  to  mind  him  but  go 
on.  "Going  on  doesn't  seem  to  be  so  easy,**  said  Madame 
Goesler,  looking  at  the  ditch  as  she  held  her  horse  in  her  hand. 
But  to  go  back  in  such  circumstances  is  a  terrible  disaster. 
It  amounts  to  complete  defeat ;  and  is  tantamount  to  a  confes- 
sion that  you  must  go  home,  because  you  are  unable  to  ride  to 
hounds.  A  man,  wnen  he  is  compelled  to  do  this,  is  almost 
driven  to  resolve  at  the  spur  of  the  moment  that  he  will  give  up 
hunting  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And  if  one  thing  be  more 
essential  than  any  other  to  the  horseman  in  general,  it  is  that  he, 
and  not  the  animal  which  he  rides,  shall  be  the  master.  "The 
best  thing  is  to  stick  him  at  it  till  he  do,"  the  groom  had  said ; 
and  Phineas  resolved  to  be  guided  by  the  groom. 

But  his  first  duty  was  to  attend  on  Madame  Goesler.  With 
very  little  assistance  she  was  again  in  her  saddle,  and  she  at 
once  declared  herself  certain  that  her  horse  could  take  the 
fence.  Phineas  again  instantly  jumped  into  his  saddle,  and 
turning  Dandolo  again  at  the  ditch,  rammed  the  rowels  into 


widi  his  fore  feet  on  the  brink,  and  when  Phmeas  with  his 
whip  struck  him  severely  over  the  shoulders,  he  went  down  into 
the  ditch  on  aU  fours,  and  then  scrambled  back  again  to  hi* 
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former  position.  What  an  infernal  brute  ! "  said  PhineaSi 
gnashing  his  teeth. 

He  is  a  little  obstinate,  Mr.  Finn ;  I  wonder  whether  he'd 
jump  if  I  gave  him  a  lead."  But  Phineas  was  ag^n  making 
the  attempt,  urging  the  horse  with  spurs,  whip,  and  voice. 
He  had  brought  himself  now  to  that  condition  in  which  a 
man  is  utterly  reckless  as  to  falling  himself, — or  even  to  the 
kind  of  fall  he  may  get, — if  he  can  only  force  his  animal  to 
make  the  attempt  But  Dandolo  would  not  make  the  attempt 
With  ears  down  and  head  outstretched,  he  either  stuck 
obstinately  on  the  brink,  or  allowed  himself  to  be  forced 
again  and  again  into  the  ditch.  Let  me  try  it  once,  Mr.  Finn,'' 
said  Madame  Goesler  in  her  quiet  way. 

She  was  riding  a  small  horse,  very  nearly  thoroughbred, 
and  known  as  a  perfect  hunter  by  those  who  habituafiy  saw 
Madame  Goesler  ride.  No  doubt  he  would  have  taken  the  fence 
readily  enough  had  his  rider  followed  immediately  after  Lord 
Chiltem  ;  but  Dandolo  had  baulked  at  the  fence  nearly  a  dozen 
times,  and  evil  communications  will  corrupt  good  manners. 
Without  any  show  of  violence,  but  still  with  persistent  deter- 
mination, Madame  Goesler's  horse  also  declined  to  jump  .  She 
put  him  at  it  again  and  again,- and  he  would  make  no  slightest 
attempt  to  do  his  business.  Phineas  raging,  fuming,  out  of 
breath,  miserably  unhappy,  shaking  his  reins,  plying  his  whip, 
rattling  himself  about  in  the  saddle,  and  banging  his  legs  against 
the  horses  side,  again  and  again  plunged  away  at  the  obstacle. 
But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Dandolo  was  constantly  in  the 
ditch,  sometimes  lying  with  his  side  against  the  bsmk,  and  had 
now  been  so  hustled  and  driven  tlSit,  had  he  been  on  the 
other  side,  he  would  have  had  no  breath  left  to  carry  his  rider, 
even  in  in  the  ruck  of  the  hunt.  In  the  meantime  tiie  hounds 
and  the  leading  horsemen  were  far  away,— never  more  to  be 
seen  on  that  day  by  either  Phineas  Finn  or  Madame  Max 
Goesler.  For  a  while,  during  the  frantic  efforts  that  were 
made,  an  occasional  tardy  horseman  was  viewed  galloping 
along  outside  the  covert,  following  the  tracks  of  those  who  had 
gone  before.  But  before  the  frantic  efforts  had  been  abandoned 
as  utterly  useless  every  vestige  of  the  morning's  work  had  left 
tiie  neighbourhood  of  Broughton  Spinnies,  except  these  two  un- 
fortunate ones.  At  last  it  was  necessary  that  the  defeat  should 
be  acknowledged.  "We're  beaten,  Madame  Goesler,"  said 
Phineas,  almost  in  tears. 

"Altogether  beaten,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  swear  that  IH  never  come  out  hunting 
again." 

"  Swear  what  you  like,  if  it  will  relieve  you,  only  don't  think  of 
keeping  such  an  oath.  I've  known  you  before  this  to  be  de- 
pressed by  curcumstances  quite  as  ^stressing  as  these,  and  to 
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be  certain  that  all  hope  was  over but  yet  you  have  recovered" 
TTiiswasthe  only  allusion  she  had  yet  made  to  their  former 
acquaintance.  "  And.  now  we  must  think  of  getting  out  of  the 
wood.*' 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  the  direction  of  anything.'' 
"  Nor  have  I  ;  but  as  we  clearly  can't  get  out  this  way  we 
might  as  well  try  the  other.  Come  along.  We  shall  find  some- 
body to  put  us  in  the  right  road.  For  my  part  I'm  glad  it  is  no 
worse.  I  thought  at  one  time  that  you  were  going  to  break  your 
neck."  They  rode  on  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  and  then  she 
spoke  again.  "  Is  it  not  odd,  Mr.  Finn,  that  after  2JI  that  has 
come  and  gone,  you  and  I  should  find  ourselves  riding  about 
Broughton  Spinnies  together  ?  " 
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||FT£R  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  is  it  not  odd 
that  you  and  I  should  find  ourselves  riding  about 
Broughton  Spinnies  together?"  That  was  the 
question  which  Madame  Goesler  asked  Phineas 
Finn  when  they  had  both  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  jump 
over  the  bank  out  of  the  wood,  and  it  was,  of  course  necessary 
that  some  answer  should  be  given  to  it. 

"  When  I  saw  you  last  in  London/'  said  Phineas,  with  a  voice 
that  was  gruff,  and  a  manner  that  was  abrupt,  **  I  certainly  did 
not  think  that- we  should  meet  again  so  soon." 

"  No  ; — I  left  you  as  though  I  had  grounds  for  quarrelling ; 
but  there  was  no  quarrel,  I  wrote  to  you  and  tried  to  explain 
that" 

"  You  did ; — and  though  my  answer  was  necessarily  short,  I 
was  very  gateful." 

"  And  here  you  are  back  among  us  ;  and  it  does  seem  so  odd* 
Lady  Chiltem  never  told  me  that  I  was  to  meet  you," 

"  Nor  did  she  tell  me." 

"  It  is  better  so,  for  otherwise  I  should  not  have  come,  and 
then  perhaps  you  would  have  been  all  adone  in  your  discomfiture 
at  the  bank." 

"  That  would  have  been  very  bad." 

"  You  see  I  can  be  quite  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Finn.  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  you,  out  I  should  not  have  come  had  I  been 
told.  And  when  I  did  see  you,  it  was  quite  improbable  that  w§ 
should  be  thrown  together  as  we  are  now, — was  it  not  ?  Ah  j-^ 
}iere  is  a  man,  and  he  can  tell  us  the  way  back  to  Copperhouie 
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Cross.  But  I  suppose  we  had  better  ask  for  Harrington  Hall  at 
once." 

The  man  knew  nothing  at  all  about  Hamngton  Hall,  and  verv 
little  about  Copperhbuse ;  but  he  did  direct  them  on  to  the  roa^ 
and  they  found  that  they  were  about  sixteen  miles  from  Lora 
Chiltem*8  house.  The  hounds  had  gone  away  in  the  direction 
of  Trumpeton  Wood,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  follow  them.  The  wagonette  had  been  left  at  an  inn 
about  two  miles  from  Copperhouse  Cross,  but  they  resolved 
to  abandon  that  and  to  ride  direct  to  Harrington  HalL  It  was 
now  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  they  would  not  be  subjected  to  the 
shame  which  falls  upon  sportsmen  who  are  seen  riding  home 
very  early  in  the  day.  To  get  oneself  lost  bdbre  twelve,  and 
then  to  come  home,  is  a  very  degrading  thing ;  but  at  any  time 
after  two  you  may  be  supposed  to  have  ridden  the  run  of  the 
season,  and  to  be  returning  after  an  excellent  day's  work. 

Then  Madame  Goesler  b^gan  to  talk  about  herself,  and  to  give 
a  short  history  of  her  life  during  the  last  two«and-a-half  years. 
She  did  this  in  a  frank  natural  manner,  continuing  her  tale 
in  a  low  voice,  as  though  it  were  almost  a  matter  of  course 
that  she  should  make  the  recital  to  so  old  a  friend.  And 
Phineas  soon  began  to  feel  that  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
do  so.  *'It  was  just  before  you  left  us,"  she  said,  ^'that  the 
Duke  took  to  coming  to  my  house."  The  duke  spoken  of  was 
the  Duke  of  Omnium,  and  Phineas  well  remembered  to  have 
heard  some  rumours  about  the  Duke  and  Madame  Max.  It 
had  been  hinted  to  him  that  the  Duke  wanted  to  marry  the  lady, 
but  that  rumour  he  had  never  believed.  The  reader,  if  he  has 
dulv  studied  the  history  of  the  age,  will  know  that  the  Duke  did 
mate  an  offer  to  Madame  Goesler,  pressing  it  with  all  his 
eloquence,  but  that  Madame  Goesler,  on  mature  consideration, 
thought  it  best  to  decline  to  become  a  duchess.  Of  all  this, 
however,  the  reader  who  understands  Madame  Goesler's 
character  will  be  quite  sure  that  she  did  not  say  a  word  to 
Phineas  Finn.  Since  the  business  had  been  completed,  she 
had  spoken  of  it  to  no  one  but  to  Lady  Glencora  Palliser, 
who  had  forced  herself  into  a  knowledge  of  cdl  the  circumstances 
while  they  were  being  acted. 

,   ^  I  met  the  Duke  once  at  Matching,  ssdd  Phineas. 

"  I  remember  it  welL  I  was  there,  and  first  made  the  Duke's 
acquaintance  on  that  occasion.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  that 
we  became  intimate but  we  did,  and  then  I  formed  a  sort  of 
friendship  with  Lady  Glencora;  and  somehow  it  has  come  about 
that  we  have  been  a  great  deal  together  since.'' 
I  suppose  you  like  Lady  Glencora  ?" 

"Very  much  indeed,— and  the  Duke,  too.  The  truth  is,  Mr^ 
Finn,  that  let  one  boast  as  on§  may  of  one's  independence, 
•^••tid  I  very  often  do  boast  of  mine  to  myself,— one  if 
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inclined  to  do  more  for  a  Duke  of  Omnium  than  for  a  Mr. 
Jones." 

"  The  dukes  have  more  to  offer  than  the  Joneses  ; — I  don't 
mean  in  the  way  of  wealUi  only,  but  of  what  one  enjoys  most  in 
society  generally." 

"  I  suppose  they  have.  At  any  rate,  I  am  glad  that  you 
should  make  some  excuse  for  me.  But  I  do  like  the  roan. 
He  is  fi^racious  and  noble  in  his  bearing.  He  is  now  very 
old,  and  sinking  fast  into  the  grave ;  but  even  the  wreck  is 
noble." 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  ever  did  much,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  ever  did  anything  according  to  your 
idea  of  doing.   There  must  be  some  men  who  do  nothing.'' 

But  a  man  with  his  wealth  and  rank  has  opportunities  so 
great !   Look  at  his  nephew  ! " 

No  doubt  Mr.  Palliser  is  a  great  man.  He  never  has  a 
moment  to  speak  to  his  wife  or  to  anybody  else ;  and  is  always 
thinking  so  much  about  the  country  that  I  doubt  if  he  knows 
anything  about  his  own  affairs.  Of  course  he  is  a  man  of  a 
different  stamp, — and  of  a  higher  stamp  if  you  will  But  I  have 
an  idea  that  such  characters  as  that  of  the  present  Duke  are 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  great  aristocracy.  He  has  had 
the  power  of  making  the  world  believe  in  him  simply  because  he 
has  been  rich  and  a  duke.  His  nephew,  when  he  comes  to  the 
title,  will  never  receive  a  tithe  of  the  respect  that  has  been  paid 
to  this  old  faineant." 

"But  he  wiH  achieve  much  more  than  ten  tunes  the  reputation," 
said  Phineas. 

"  I  won't  compare  them,  nor  will  I  argue ;  but  I  like  the  Duke. 
Nay; — I  love  him.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  allowed 
the  whole  fashion  of  my  life  to  be  remodelled  by  this  intimacy. 
You  knew  what  were  my  habits.  I  have  only  been  in  Vienna 
for  ono  week  since  I  last  saw  you,  and  I  have  spent  months  and 
months  at  Matching." 

"  What  do  you  do  there  ?  " 

"Read  to  him  talk  to  him ;— give  him  his  food,  and  do  all 
that  in  me  lies  to  make  his  life  bearable.  Last  year,  when  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  very  distinguished  people  should  be 
entertained  at  the  great  family  Castle,— in  Barsetshire,  you 
know  ^ 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  place." 

"A  regular  treaty  or  agreement  was  drawn  up.  Conditions 
were  sealed  and  signed.  One.  condition  was  that  both  Lady 
Glencora  and  I  shoidd  be  there.  We  ijut  our  heads  together  to 
try  to  avoid  this ;  as,  of  course,  the  Prince  would  not  want  to 
see  me  particiUaxly, — ^and  it  was  altogether  so  grand  an  affair 
that  things  had  to  be  weighed.  But  the  Duke  was  inexorable. 
Lady  Glencora  at  such  a  time  would  have  other  things  to  do, 
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and  I  must  be  there,  or  Gatherum  Castle  should  not  be  opened* 
1  suggested  whether  I  could  not  remain  in  the  background  and 
look  adter  the  Duke  as  a  kind  of  upper  nurse,  but  Lady  Glencora 
said  it  would  not  do." 
"Why  should  you  subject  yourself  to  such  indignity?" 
**  Simply  from  love  of  tlie  man.   But  you  see  I  was  not  sub- 
jected.  For  two  days  I  wore  my  jewels  beneath  royal  eyes,— 
eyes  that  will  sooner  or  later  belong  to  absolute  majesty.  It 
was  an  awful  bore,  and  I  ought  to  have  been  at  Vienna.  You 
ask  me  why  I  did  it.   The  fact  is  that  things  sometimes  be- 
come too  strong  for  one,  even  when  there  is  no  real  power  of 
constraint.   For  years  past  I  have  been  used  to  have  my  own 
way,  but  when  there  tcame  a  question  of  the  entertainment  of 
royalty  I  found  myself  reduced  to  blind  obedience.    I  had  to 
go  to  Gatherum  Castle,  to  the  absolute  n^lect  of  my  business ; 
and  I  went*' 
"Do  you  still  keep  it  up?" 

^Oh,  dear,  yes.  He  is  at  Matching  now,  and  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  «ver  leave  it  again.  I  shall  go  there  from  here 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  relieve  guard  with  Lady  Glencora." 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  get  for  it  alL" 

"Get ; — ^what  should  I  get?  You  don't  believe  in  friendship, 
then?" 

"  Certainly  I  do but  this  friendship  is  so  unequal  I  can 
hardly  understand  that  it  should  have  grown  from  personal 
liking  on  your  side." 

"I  think  it  has,"  said  Madame  Goesler,  slowly.  "You  see, 
Mr.  Finn,  that  you  as  a  young  man  can  hardly  understand  how 
natural,  it  is  that  a  young  woman, — ^if  I  may  call  myself  young, 
— should  minister  to  an  old  man." 

"But  there  should  be  some  bond  to  the  old  man  ■■ 

"  There  is  a  bond." 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,"  said  Phineas. 
"  I  am  not  in  the  least  angry." 

"  I  should  not  venture  to  express  any  opinion,  of  course, — 
only  that  you  ask  me." 

"  I  do  ask  you,  and  you  are  quite  welcome  to  express  your 
opinion.  And  were  it  not  expressed,  I  should  know  what  you 
thought  just  the  same.  I  have  wondered  at  it  myself  some- 
times,— that  I  should  have  become,  as  it  were,  engulfed  in  this 
new  life,  almost  without  will  of  my  own.  And  when  he  dies, 
how  shall  I  return  to  the  other  life?  Of  course  I  have  the 
house  in  Park  Lane  still,  but  my  very  maid  talks  of  Matching 
as  my  home." 

"  How  wiU  it  be  when  he  has  gdne  ?" 

"Ah, — ^how  indeed?  Lady  Glencora  and  I  will  have  to 
curtsey  to  each  other,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.  She  will 
be  a  duchess  then,  and  I  shall  no  longer  be  wanted." 
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"  But  even  if  you  were  wanted  ?" 

Oh|  of  course.  It  must  last  the  Duke's  time,  and  last  no 
longer.  It  would  not  be  a  healthy  kind  of  life  were  it  not  that 
I  do  my  very  best  to  make  the  evening  of  his  days  pleasant  for 
him,  and  in  that  way  to  be  of  some  service  in  the  world.  It 
has  done  me  good  to  think  that  I  have  in  some  small  degree 
sacrificed  myself.  Let  me  see  ; — ^we  are  to  turn  here  to  the  left. 
That  goes  to  Copperhouse  Cross,  no  doubt  Is  it  not  odd  that 
I  should  have  told  you  all  this  history 

"Just  because  this  brute  would  not' jump  over  the  fence." 

"  I  daresay  I  should  have  told  you,  even  if  he  had  jumped 
over ;  but  certainly  this  has  been  a  great  opportunity.  Do  you 
tell  your  friend  Lord  Chiltem  not  to  abuse  the  poor  Duke  any 
more  before  me.  I  daresay  our  host  is  all  right  in  what  he 
says ;  but  I  don't  like  it  You'll  come  and  see  me  in  London, 
Mr.  Finn?" 

"  But  you'll  be  at  Matching?" 

"  I  do  get  a  few  days  at  home  sometimes.  You  see  I  have 
escaped  for  the  present,— or  otherwise  you  and  I  would  not 
have  come  to  grief  together  in  Broughton  Spinnies." 

Soon  after  this  they  were  overtaken  by  others  who  were 
returning  home,  and  who  had  been  more  fortunate  than  they  in 
getting  away  with  the  hounds.  The  fox  had  gone  straight  for 
Trumpeton  Wood,  not  daring  to  try  the  gorse  on  the.  way,  and 
then  had  been  run  to  ground.  Chiltem  was  again  in  a  tower- 
ing passion,  as  the  earths,  he  said,  had  been  purposely  left  open. 
But  on  this  matter  the  men  who  had  overtaken  our  friends  were 
both  of  opinion  that  Chiltern  was  wrong.  He  had  allowed  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  would  not  draw  Trumpeton  Wood, 
and  he  had  therefore  no  right  to  expect  that  the  earths  should 
be  stopped.  But  there  were  and  had  been  various  opinions 
on  this  difficult  point,  as  the  laws  of  hunting  are  complex, 
recondite,  numerous,  traditional,  and  not  always  perfectly  under- 
stood. Perhaps  the  day  may  arrive  in  which  they  shall  be 
codified  under  the  care  of  some  great  and  laborious  master  of 
hounds. 

"  And  they  did  nothing  more  ? "  asked  Phineas. 

"Yes;— they  chopped  another  fox  before  they  left  the  place, 
— so  that  in  point  of  fact  they  have  drawn  Trumpeton.  But 
they  didn't  mean  it" 

When  Madame  Max  Goesler  and  Phineas  had  reached  Har- 
rington Hall  they  were  able  to  give  their  own  story  of  the  day's 
sport  to  Lady  Chiltem,  as  the  remainder  of  the  party  had  not 
as  yet  returned. 
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BDELAIDE  PALLISER  was  a  tall,  fair, girl,  exquisitely 
i  made,  with  every  feminine  grace  of  motion,  highly 
bom,  and  carrying  always  the  warranty  of  her  birth 
I  in  her  appearance ;  but  with  no  special  loveliness  of 
face.  Let  not  any  reader  suppose  that  therefore  she  was  plain. 
She  possessed  much  more  th^  a  suf&ciency  of  charm  to  justify 
tier  friends  in  claiming  her  as  a  beauty,  and  the  demand  had 
been  ^^erally  allowed  by  i>ublic  opinion.  Adelaide  PaUiser 
was  always  spoken  of  as  a  girl  to  be  admired;  but  she  was  not 
one  whose  countenance  would  strike  with  special  admiration 
any  beholder  who  did  not  know  her.  Her  eyes  were  pleasant 
and  bright,  and,  being  in  truth  green,  might,  perhaps  with 
propriety,  be  described  as  grey.  Her  nose  was  well  formed. 
Her  mouth  was,  perhaps,  too  small  Her  teeth  were  perfect 
Her  chin  was  somewhat  too  long,  and  was  on  this  account  the 
defective  feature  of  her  face.  Her  hair  was  brown  and  plentiful ; 
but  in  no  way  peculiar.  No  doubt  she  wore  a  chignon ;  but  if 
so  she  wore  it  with  the  special  view  of  being  in  no  degree  re- 
markable in  reference  to  her  head-dress.  Such  as  she  was, — 
beauty  or  no  beauty-^her  own  mind  ,  on  the  subject  was  made 
up,  and  she  had  resolved  long  since  that  the  gift  of  personal 
loveliness  had  not  been  bestowed  upon  her.  And  yet  after  a 
fashion  she  was  proud  of  her  own  appearance.  She  knew  that 
fihe  looked  like  a  lady,  and  she  knew  also  that  she  had  all  that 
command  of  herself  which  health  and  strength  can  give  to  a 
woman  when  she  is  without  feminine  affectation. 

Lady  Chiltem,  in  describing  her  to  Phineas  Finn,  had  said 
that  she  talked  Italian,  and  wrote  for  the  Times.   The  former 
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assation  was,  no  doubt,  true,  Miss  Palliser  liad  passed  .some 
years  of  her  childhood  in  Florence ;  but  the  latter  statement 
was  made  probably  with  reference  to  her  capability  rather  than 
her  performance  Lady  Chiitem  intended  to  imply  that  Miss 
PalUser  was  so  much  better  educated  than  young  ladies  in 
general  that  she  was  able  to  express  herself  inteUigibly  in  her 
own  language.  She  had  been  well  educated,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  done  the  Times  credit  had  the  Times  chosen  to 
employ  her. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  youngest  brother  of 
the  existing  Duke  of  Omnium,  and  the  first  cousm,  therefore,  of 
Mr.  Plantagenet  Palliser,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  second 
brother.  And  as  her  mother  had  been  a  Bavilard  there  cotdd 
be  no  better  blood.  But  Adelaide  had  been  brought  up  so  far 
away  from  the  lofty  Pallisers  and  lofty  Bavilards  as  almost  to 
have  lost  the  flavour  of  her  birth.  Her  father  and  mother  had 
died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and  she  had  gone  to  the  custody 
of  a  much  older  half-sister,  Mrs.  Atterbury,  whose  mother  had 
been  not  a  Bavilard,  but  a  Brown.  And  Mr.-  Atterbury  was  a 
mere  nobody,  a  rich,  erudite,  highly-accomplished  gentleman, 
whose  father  had  made  his  money  at  the  bar,  and  whose  grand- 
father had  been  a  country  clergyman.  Mrs.  Atterbury,  with 
her  husband,  was  still  living  at  Florence ;  but  Adelaide  Palliser 
had  quarrelled  with  Florence  life,  and  had  gladly  consented  to 
make  a  long  visit  to  her  friend  Lady  Chiitem. 

In  Florence  she  had  met  Gerard  Maule,  and  the  acquaintance 
had  not  been  viewed  with  favour  by  tiie  Atterburys.  Mrs. 
Atterbury  knew  the  history  of  the  Mdule  family^  and  declared 
to  her  sister  that  no  good  could  come  from  any  mtimacy.  Old 
Mr.  Maule,  she  said,  was  disreputable.  Mrs.  Maule,  the  mother, 
who,  according  to  Mr.  Atterbury,  had  been  the  only  worthy 
member  of  the  family, — was  long  since  dead.  Gerard  Maule's 
sister  had  gone  away  with  an  Irish  cousin,  and  they  were  now 
living  in  India  on  uie  prefessional  income  of  a  captain  in  a 
foot  regiment.  Gerard  Maule's  younger  brother  had  gone 
utterly  to  the  dogs,  and  nobody  knew  anything  about  him, 
Maule  Abbey,  the  family  seat  in  Herefordshire  was, — so  said 
Mrs.  Atterbury,— absolutely  in  ruins.  The  furniture,  as  all  the 
world  knew,  had  been  sold  by  the  squire's  creditors  imder  the 
sheriflf  s  order  ten  years  ago,  and  not  a  chair  or  a  table  had 
been  put  into  the  house  since  that  time.  The  property,  which 
was  small, — £2,000  a  year  at  the  outside, — was,  no  doubt, 
entailed  on  the  eldest  son ;  and  Gerard,  fortunately,  had  a  small 
fortune  of  his  own,  independent  of  his  father.  But  then  he  was 
also  a  spendthrift, — so  said  Mrs.  Atterbury, — ^keeping  a  stable 
full  of  horses,  for  which  he  could  not  afford  to  pay ;  and  he 
was,  moreover,  the  most  insufferably  idle  man  who  ever 
wandered  about  the  world  without  any  visible  occupation  for 
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his  hours.  "  But  he  hunts,"  said  Adelaide.  "  Do  you  call 
that  an  occupation  asked  Mrs.  Atterbury  with  scorn.  Now 
Mrs.  Atterbury  painted  pictures,  copied  Madonnas,  composed 
sonatas,  corresponded  with  learned  men  in  Rome,  Berlin,  and 
Boston,  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Cavour,  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Garibaldi  on  his  island  with  tlie  view  of  explaimng  to 
him  the  real  condition  of  Italy, — and  was  supposed  to  mider- 
stand  Bismarck.  Was  it  possible  that  a  woman  who  so  filled 
her  own  Ufe  should  accept  hunting  as  a  creditable  employment 
for  a  young  man,  when  it  was  admitted  to  be  his  sole  employ- 
ment.? And,  moreover,  she  desired  that  her  sister  Adelaide 
should  marry  a  certain  Count  Brudi,  who,  according  to  her 
belief,  had  more  advanced  ideas  about  things  in  general  than 
any  other  living  human  being.  Adelaide  PaJliser  had  determined 
that  she  would  not  marry  Count  Brudi ;  had,  indeed,  almost 
determined  that  she  would  marry  Gerard  Maule,  and  had  left 
her  brother-in-law's  house  in  Florence  after  something  like  a 
quarrel  Mrs.  Atterbury  had  declined  to  auUiorise  the  visit  to 
Harrington  Hall,  and  then  Adelaide  had  pleaded  her  age  and 
independence.  She  was  her  own  mistress  if  she  so  chose  to 
call  herself,  and  would  not,  at  any  rate,  remain  in  Florence  at 
the  present  moment  to  receive  the  attentions  of  Signor  BrudL 
Of  the  previous  winter  she  had  passed  three  months  with  some 
relatives  in  England,  and  there  she  had  learned  to  ride  to 
hounds,  had  first  met  Gerald  Maule,  and  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Lady  Chiltem.  Gerard  Maule  had  wandered  to  Italy 
after  her,  appearing  at  Florence  in  his  desultory  way,  having  no 
definite  puri)ose,  not  even  that  of  asking  Adelaide  to  be  his 
wife,— but  still  pursuing  her,  as  though  he  wanted  her  without 
knowing  what  he  wanted.  In  the  course  of  the  spring,  how- 
ever, he  had  proposed,  and  had  been  almost  accepted.  But 
Adelaide,  though  she  would  not  yield  to  her  sister,  had  been 
frightened.  She  knew  that  she  loved  the  man,  and  she  swore 
to  herself  a  thousand  times  that  she  would  not  be  dictated  to 
by  her  sister ; — but  was  she  prepared  to  accept  the  fate  which 
would  at  once  be  her's  were  die  now  to  marry  Gerard  Maule  ? 
What  could  she  do  with  a  man  who  had  no  ideas  of  his  own  as 
to  what  he  ought  to  do  with  himself? 

Lady  Chiltem  was  in  favour  of  the  marriage.  The  fortune, 
she  said,  was  as  much  as  Adelaide  was  entitl^  to  expect,  the 
man  was  a  gentleman,  was  tainted  by  no  vices,  and  was  truly 
in  love.  "  You  had  better  let  them  fight  it  out  somewhere  else," 
Lord  Chiltem  had  said  when  his  wife  proposed  that  the 
invitation  to  Gerard  Maule  should  be  renewed ;  but  Lady 
Chiltem  had  known  that  if  "fought  out"  at  all,  it  must  be 
fought  out  at  Harrington  Hall.  "  We  have  asked  him  to  come 
back,"  she  said  to  Adelaide,  "  in  order  that  you  may  make  up 
your  mind.    If  he  chooses  to  come,  it  will  show  that  he  is  in 
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earnest ;  and  then  you  must  take  him,  or  make  him  understand 
that  he  is  not  to  be  taken."  Gerard  Maule  had  chosen  to 
come ;  but  Adelaide  Palliser  had  not  as  yet  quite  made  up  her 
mind* 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  generally  rem^kable  in  the  conduct 
of  young  ladies  in  the  phase  of  life  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
as  the  facility, — it  may  almost  be  said  audacity,— with  which 
they  do  make  up  their  minds.  A  young  man  seeks  a  young 
woman's  hand  in  marriage,  because  she  has  waltzed  stoutly  with 
him,  and  talked  pleasantly  between  the  dances ; — ^and  the  young 
woman  gives  it,  almost  with  gratitude.  As  to  the  young  man, 
the  readiness  of  his  action  is  less  marvellous  than  hers.  He 
means  to  be  master,  and,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  joint  life 
they  propose  to  lead,  must  take  her  to  his  sphere  of  life,  not  bind 
himself  to  hers.  If  he  worked  before  he  will  work  stilL  If  he 
was  idle  before  he  will  be  idle  still ;  and  he  probably  does  in  some 
sort  make  a  calculation  and  strike  a  balance  between  his  means 
and  the  proposed  additional  burden  of  a  wife  and  children.  But 
she,  knowing  nothing,  takes  a  monstrous  leap  in  the  dark,  in 
which  everything  is  to  be  changed,  and  in  which  everything  is 
trusted  to  chance.  Miss  Palliser,  however,  differing  in  this  from 
the  majority  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  frightened,  perhaps 
by  those  representations  of  her  sister  to  which  she  would  not 
altogether  yield,  had  paused,  and  was  still  pausing.  Where 
shoiud  we  go  and  live  if  I  did  marry  him  ? "  she  said  to  Lady 
Chiltera. 

"  I  suppose  he  has  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  that  subject 

"  Not  in  the  least,  I  should  think." 
Has  he  never  said  anything  about  it  ? 

"  Oh  dear  no.  Matters  have  not  got  so  far  as  that  at  all  nof 
would  they  ever,  out  of  his  own  head.  If  we  were  married  and 
taken  away  to  the  train  he  would  only  ask  what  place  he  should 
take  the  tickets  for  when  he  got  to  the  station." 

"  Couldn't  you  manage  to  live  at  Maule  Abbey  ? 

"  Perhaps  we  might ;  only  there  is  no  furniture,  and,  as  I  am 
told,  only  half  %  roof." 

"  It  does  seem  to  be  absurd  that  you  two  should  not  make  up 
your  mind,  just  as  other  people  do,"  said  Lady  Chiltem.  "Of 
course  he  is  not  a  rich  man,  but  you  have  known  that  all  along. 

"  It  is  not  a  Question  of  wealth  or  poverty,  but  of  an  utterly 
lack-a-daisical  indifference  to  everything  in  the  world." 

"  He  is  not  indifferent  to  you." 

"  That  is  the  marvellous  part  of  it,*'  said  Miss  Palliser. 

This  was  said  on  the  evening  of  the  famous  day  at  Broughtoll 
Spinnies,  and  late  on  that  night  Lord  Chiltem  predicted  to  his 
wife  that  another  episode  was  about  to  occur  in  the  life  of  their 
friend. 

What  do  you  think  Spooner  has  just  asked  me  ?" 
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"  Permission  to  fight  the  duke,  or  Mr.  Palliser  ?  " 

"  No,— it's  nothing  about  the  hunting.    He  wants  to  know  if 
you'd  mind  his  staying  here  three  or  four  days  longer." 
What  a  very  odd  request  I " 

"It  is  odd,  because  he  waa  to  have  gone  to-tnorrow.  I 
suppose  there's  no  objection." 

"  Of  course  not,  if  you  Hke  to  have  him*" 

"I  don*t  like  it  a  bit/'  said  Lord  ChUtem ;  "but  I  couldn't 
turn  him  out.    And  I  know  what  it  means»" 

"  What  does  it  mean  ? " 

"  You  haven't  observed  anything  ?  '* 

^'I  have  observed  nothing  in  Mr«  Spoonef,  except  nn  awe* 
struck  horror  at  the  trapping  of  a  fox." 
"  He's  going  to  propose  to  Adelaide  Palliser." 
"  Oswald  1    You  are  not  in  earnest" 

"  I  believe  he  is.  He  would  have  told  me  if  he  thought  I  could 
give  him  the  slightest  encoun^ment.  You  can't  very  well  turn 
him  out  now." 

Hell  get  an  answer  that  he  won't  like  if  he  does^"  sdd  Lady 
Chiltem. 

^  Miss  Palliser  had  riddeti  well  on  that  day,  and  so  had  Gerard 
Maule.  That  Mr.  Spooner  should  ride  well  to  hounds  was  quite 
a  matter  of  course.  It  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  do  so,  and 
Be  did  it  with  great  judgment  He  hated  Maule's  style  of  riding, 
considering  it  to  be  flashy,  injurious  to  hunting,  and  unsports- 
manlike ;  and  now  he  had  come  to  hate  the  man.  He  had,  of 
course,  perceived  how  close  were  the  attentions  paid  by  Mr. 
Maule  to  Miss  Palliser,  and  he  thought  that  he  perceived  that 
Miss  Psdliser  did  not  accept  them  with  thorough  satisfaction; 
On  his  way  back  to  Harrington  Hall  he  made  some  inquiries, 
and  was  taught  to  believe  that  Mr.  Maule  was  not  a  man  of  very 
high  standing  in  the  world.  Mr.  Spooner  himself  had  a  very 
pretty  property  of  his  own,— which  was  all  his  own.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  his  furniture,  or  about  the  roof  at  Spoon  HalL 
He  was  Spooner  of  Spoon  Hall,  and  had  been  High  Sheriff  for 
his  county*  He  was  not  so  yoimg  as  he  once  had  been ; — but 
he  was  still  a  young  man,  only  just  turned  forty,  and  was  his  own 
master  in  everything.  He  could  read,  and  he  always  looked  at 
the  country  newspaper ;  but  a  book  was  a  thing  that  he  couldn't 
bear  to  handle.  He  didn't  think  he  had  ever  seen  a  girl  sit  a 
horse  better  than  Adelaide  Palliser  sat  hers,  and  a  girl  who  rode 
as  she  did  would  probably  like  a  man  addicted  to  hunting.  Mn 
Spooner  knew  that  he  understood  hunting,  whereas  that  fellow 
Maule  cared  for  nothing  but  jumping  over  flights  of  rails.  He 
asked  a  few  questions  Siat  evening  of  Phineas  Finn  respecting 
Gerard  Maule,  but  did  not  get  much  information.  ^  I  don't  know 
where  he  lives ; "  said  Phineas }  I  never  saw  him  till  I  met  him 
here." 
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" Don't  you  think  he  seems  sweet  upon  that  girl?** 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  is." 

"  She's  an  uncommonly  clean-built  young  woman,  isn't  she  ?  ^ 
said  Mr.  Spooner  ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  she  don't  care  much  for 
Master  Maule.   Did  you  see  how  he  was  riding  to  day  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  anything,  Mr.  Spooner." 

"  No,  no ;  you  didn't  get  away.  I  wish  he'd  been  with  you. 
But  she  went  unconmion  welL"  After  that  he  made  his  request 
to  Lord  Chiltem,  and  Lord  Chiltem,  with  a  foresight  quite 
unusual  to  him,  predicted  the  coming  event  to  his  wife. 

There  was  shooting  on  the  following  day,  and  Gerard  Maule 
and  Mr.  Spooner  were  both  out  Lunch  was  sent  down  to  the 
covert  side,  and  the  ladies  walked  down  and  joined  the  sports- 
men. On  this  occasion  Mr.  Spooner's  assiduity  was  remarkable, 
and  seemed  to  be  accepted  with  kindly  grace.  Adelaide  even 
asked  a  question  about  Trumpeton  Wood,  and  expressed  an 
opinion  that  her  cousin  was  quite  wrong  because  he  did  not  take 
the  matter  up.  "  You  know  it's  the  keepers  do  it  all,"  said  Mr. 
Spooner,  shaking  his  head  with  an  appearance  of  great  wisdom. 
"  You  never  can  have  foxes  unless  you  keep  your  keepers  well  in 
hand.  If  they  drew  the  Spoon  Hall  coverts  blank  I'd  dismiss 
my  man  the  next  day." 

"  It  mightn't  be  his  fault." 

"  He  Imows  my  mind,  and  hell  take  care  that  there  are  foxes. 
They've  been  at  my  stick  covert  three  times  this  year,  and  put  a 
brace  out  each  time.  A  leash  went  from  it  last  Monday  week. 
When  a  man  really  means  a  thing.  Miss  Palliser,  he  can  pretty 
nearly  always  do  it"  Miss  Palliser  replied  with  a  smile  that  she 
thought  that  to  be  true,  and  Mr.  Spooner  was  not  slow  at  per- 
ceiving that  this  afforded  good  encouragement  to  him  in  regard 
to  that  matter  which  was  now  \7eighing  most  heavily  upon  his 
mind. 

On  the  next  day  there  was  himting  again,  and  Phineas  was 
mounted  on  a  horse  more  amenable  to  persuasion  than  old 
Dandolo.  There  was  a  fair  run  in  the  morning,  and  both  Phineas 
and  Madame  Max  were  carried  well.  The  remarkable  event  in 
the  day,  however,  was  the  riding  of  Dandolo  in  the  afternoon  by 
Lord  Chiltem  himself.  He  had  determined  that  ti^e  horse  should 
go  out,  and  had  sworn  that  he  would  ride  him  over  a  fence,  if  he 
remained  there  making  the  attempt  all  night  For  two  weary 
hours  he  did  remain,  with  a  groom  behind  him,  spurring  the 
brute  against  a  thick  hedge,  with  a  ditch  at  the  other  side  of  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  two  hours  he  succeeded.  The  horse  at  last 
made  a  buck  leap  and  went  over  with  a  loud  grunt  On  his  way 
home.  Lord  Chiltem  sold  the  horse  to  a  farmer  for  fifteen  pounds; 
— and  that  was  the  end  of  Dandolo  as  far  as  the  Harrington  Hall 
stables  were  concemed.  This  took  place  on  the  Friday,  the  8th 
of  February.   It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Spooner  was  to  return 
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to  Spoon  Hall  on  Saturday,  and  on  Monday,  the  iith,  Phineas 
«ras  to  go  to  London.  On  the  12th  the  Session  woiild  begin, 
and  he  would  once  more  take  his  seat  in  Parliament. 

"I  give  you  my  word  and  honour,  Lady  Chiltem,"  Gerard 
Maule  said  to  his  hostess,  "  I  believe  that  oaf  of  a  man  is  making 
up  to  Adelaide."  Mr.  Maule  had  not  been  reticent  about  his 
love  towards  Lady  Chiltern,  and  came  to  her  habitually  in  all  his 
troubles. 

"  Chiltern  has  told  me  the  same  thing.** 
"No!" 

"Why  shouldn't  he  see  it,  as  well  as  you?  But  I  wouldn't 
believe  it." 

"Upon  my  word  I  believe  ifs  true.   But,  Lady  Chiltern—'' 
"WeU,Mr.  Maule.'* 
"You  know  her  so  well." 
"Adelaide,  you  mean  ?" 

"You  understand  her  thoroughly.   There  can't  be  anything  in 
it;  is  there?'* 
"  How  anything?" 
"  She  can't  really  —  like  him  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Maule,  if  I  were  to  tell  her  that  you  had  asked  such  a 
question  as  that  I  don't  believe  that  she'd  ever  speak  a  word  to 
you  again ;  and  it  would  serve  you  right  Didn't  you  call  him 
an  oaf?" 

"I  did." 

"  And  how  long  has  she  known  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  she  ever  spoke  to  him  before  yesterday." 

"  And  yet  you  think  that  she  will  be  ready  to  accept  this  oaf 
as  her  husband  to-morrow  !   Do  you  call  that  respect  ?  " 

"Girls  do  do  such  wonderful  strange  things.  What  an 
impudent  ass  he  must  be  ! " 

*I  don't  see  that  at  all.  He  may  be  an  ass  and  yet  not 
impudent,  or  impudent  and  yet  not  an  ass.  Of  course  he  has  a 
fight  to  speak  his  mind, — and  she  will  have  a  right  to  speak 
hers." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SOMETHING  OUT  OF  THE  WAV. 

■MBB|H£  Brake  hounds  went  out  four  days  a  week,  Monday, 
RBBn  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  ;  but  the  hunting 
Hg  WW  party  on  this  Saturday  was  very  small  Nope  of  the 
IBEliflll  ladies  joined  it,  and  when  Lord  Chiltem  came  down 
to  breakfast  at  half-past  eight  he  met  no  one  but  Geiird  Maule. 
"Where's  Spooner?"  he  asked.  But  neither  Maule  nor  the 
servant  could  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Spooner  was  a  man  who 
never  missed  a  day  from  the  beginning  of^cubbing  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  who,  when  April  came,  could  give  you  an  account 
of  the  death  of  every  fox  killed,  Chiltem  cracked  his  eggs,  and 
said  nothuig  more  for  the  moment,  but  Gerard  Maule  had  ms 
suspicions.  "  He  must  be  coming,"  said  Maule ;  "suppose  you 
send  up  to  him.*'  The  servant  was  sent,  and  came  down  with 
Mr.  Spooner's  compliments.  Mr.  Spooner  didn't  mean  to  hunt 
to-day.  He  had  something  of  a  headache.  He  would  see  Lord 
Chiltem  at  the  meet  on  Monday. 

Maule  immediately  declared  that  neither  would  he  hunt ;  but 
Lord  Chiltem  looked  at  him,  and  he  hesitated.  "  I  don't  care 
about  your  knowing,"  said  Gerard. 

"  Oh, — I  know.   Don't  you  be  an  ass." 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  give  him  an  opportunity." 

"You're  to  go  and  pull  your  boots  and  breeches  off  because 
he  has  not  put  his  on,  and  everybody  is  to  be  told  of  it !  Why 
shouldn't  he  have  an  opportunity,  as  you  call  it  ?  If  the  opK? 
tunity  can  do  him  any  good,  you  may  afford  to  be  very  man- 
ferent" 

"  It's  a  piece  of  d—  impertinence,"  said  Maule  with  most 
unusual  eneigy. 
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Do  you  imish  your  breakfast,  and  come  and  get  into  the 
trap.  We've  twenty  miles  to  go.  You  can  ask  Spooner  Oft 
Monday  ho^r  he  spent  his  morning.^' 

At  ten  o'clock  the  ladies  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  the 
whole  party  were  assembled.  "  Mr,  Spooner  I "  said  Lady 
Chiltern  to  that  gentleman,  who  was  the  last  to  enter  the  room, 
**  This  is  a  marvel  1 "  He  was  dressed  in  a  dark-blue  frock  coat, 
with  a  coloured  silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  had 
brushed  his  hair  down  close  to  his  head.  He  looked  quite  un- 
like himself,  and  would  hardly  have  been  known  by  those  who 
had  never  seen  him  out  of  the  hunting  field.  In  his  dress 
clothes  of  an  evening,  or  in  his  shooting  coat,  he  was  still  him- 
self. But  in  the  garb  he  wore  on  the  present  occasion  he  was 
quite  unlike  Spooner  of  Spoon  Hall,  whose  only  pride  in  regard 
to  clothes  had  hitherto  been  that  he  possessed  more  pairs  of 
breeches  than  any  other  man  in  the  county.  It  was  ascertained 
afterwards,  when  the  circumstances  came  to  be  investigated, 
that  he  had  sent  a  man  all  the  way  across  to  Spoon  Hsdl  for 
that  coat  and  the  coloured  neck-handkerchief  on  the  previous 
day ;  and  some  one,  most  maliciously,  told  the  story  abroad. 
Lady  Chiltern,  however,  always  declared  that  her  secresy  on  the 
matter  had  always  been  inviolable. 

"Yes,  Lady  Chiltern;  yes,'*  said  Mr.  Spooner,  as  he  took  a 
seat  at  the  table ;  "  wonders  never  cease,  do  they  ?  "  He  had 
prepared  himself  even  for  this  moment,  and  had  determined  to 
show  Miss  Palliser  that  he  could  be  sprightly  and  engaging  even 
without  his  hunting  habiliments. 

What  will  Lord  Chiltern  do  without  you  ? "  one  of  the  ladies 
asked. 

"  Hell  have  to  do  his  best." 

"  Hell  never  kill  a  fox,"  said  Miss  Palliser. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  knows  what  he's  about.  I  was  $0  fond  of  my 
pillow  this  morning  that  I  thought  Td  let  the  hunting  slide  for 
once.  A  man  should  not  make  a  toil  of  his  pleasure." 

Lady  Chiltern  knew  all  about  it,  but  Adelaide  Palliser  knew 
nothing.  Madame  Goesler,  when  she  observed  the  light-blue 
necktie,  at  once  suspected  the  execution  of  some  great  intention. 
Phineas  was  absorbed  in  his  observation  of  the  difference  in  the 
man.  In  his  pink  coat  he  always  looked  as  though  he  had  been 
bom  to  wear  it,  but  his  appearance  was  now  that  of  an  amateur 
actor  got  up  in  a  miscellaneous  middle-age  costume.  He  was 
sprightly,  but  the  effort  was  painfully  visible.  Lady  Baldock 
said  something  afterwards,  very  ill-natured,  about  a  hog  in 
armour,  and  old  Mrs.  Burnaby  spoke  the  truth  when  she  declared 
that  all  the  comfort  of  her  tea  and  toast  was  sacrificed  to  Mr. 
Spoonei^s  frock  coat.  But  what  was  to  be  done  with  him  when 
breakfast  was  over?  For  a  while  he  was  fixed  upon  poor 
Phineas,  with  whom  he  walked  across  to  the  ^tables.  He 
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seemed  to  fed  tliat  he  could  hardly  hope  to  pounce  upon  his 
prey  at  once,  and  that  he  must  bide  his  time. 

Out  of  Uie  full  heart  the  mouth  speaks.  Nice  girl,  Miss 
Palliser,"  he  said  to  Phineas,  forgetting  that  he  had  expressed 
himself  nearly  in  the  same  way  to  the  same  man  on  a  former 
occasion. 

"  Very  nice,  indeed.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  sweet  upon 
her  yourself." 

"Who  ?  I  !  Oh,  no— I  don't  think  of  those  sort  of  things, 
I  suppose  I  shall  marry  some  day.  I've  a  house  fit  for  a  lady 
to-morrow,  from  top  to  bottom,  linen  and  alL  An^  my  property's 
my  own." 

"Thafsaciimfort." 

**  I  believe  you.  There  isn't  a  mortgage  on  an  acre  of  it,  and 
that's  what  very  few  men  can  say.  As  for  Miss  Palliser,  I  don't 
know  that  a  man  could  do  better ;  only  I  don't  think  much  of 
those  things.  If  ever  I  do  pop  the  question,  I  shall  do  it  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  There'll  be  no  preparation  with  me,  nor 
yet  any  beating  about  the  bush.  *  Would  it  suit  your  views,  my 
dear,  to  be  Mrs.  Spooner  ? '  that's  about  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  A  clean-made  little  mare,  isn't  she  ? '  This  last  observa- 
tion did  not  refer  to  Adelaide  Palliser,  but  to  an  animal  stand- 
ing in  Lord  Chiltern's  stables.  "  He  bought  her  from  Charlie 
Dickers  for  a  twenty  pound  note  last  April.  The  mare  hadn't  a 
leg  to  stand  upon,  Charlie  had  been  stagging  with  her  for  the 
last  two  months,  and  knocked  her  all  to  pieces.  She's  a  screw, 
of  course,  but  there  isn't  anything  carries  Chiltem  so  well. 
There's  nothing  like  a  good  screw.  A  man'll  often  go  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  between  his  legs,  supposed  to  be  all 
there  because  the  animal's  sound,  and  yet  he  don't  know  his 
work.  If  you  like  schooling  a  young  *un,  that's  all  very  well 
I  used  to  be  fond  of  it  myself ;  but  I've  come  to  feel  that  being 
carried  to  hounds  without  much  thinking  about  it  is  the  cream 
of  hunting  after  alL  I  wonder  what  the  ladies  are  at  ?  Sh^  we 
go  back  and  see  ? "  Then  they  turned  to  the  house,  and  Mr. 
Spooner  began  to  be  a  little  fidgety.  "  Do  they  sit  ^together 
mostly  all  the  morning  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  they  do." 

"  I  suppose  there's  some  way  of  dividing  them.  They  tell  me 
ou  know  all  about  women.  If  you  want  to  get  one  to  yourself, 
ow  do  you  manage  it  ?  " 

"  In  perpetuity,  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Spooner  ?  " 

"Any  way ; — ^in  the  morning,  you  Imow." 

"  Just  to  say  a  few  words  to  her  ?  " 

''Exactly  that just  to  say  a  few  words.  I  don't  mind 
asking  you,  because  you've  done  this  kind  of  thing  be- 
fore" 

.  *  I  should  watch  my  opportunity,"  said  PWne?is,  remembering 
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a  period  of  his  life  in  which  he  had  watched  much  and  had 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  an  opportunity. 

"  But  I  must  go  after  lunch,"  said  Mr.  Spooner ;  "  I'm  ex- 
pected home  to  dinner,  and  I  don't  know  much  whether  they'll 
like  me  to  stop  over  Sunday." 

"If  you  were  to  tell  Lady  Chiltem  ^ 

"  I  was  to  have  gone  on  Thursday,  you  know.  You  won't  tell 
anvhody  ?  " 

^  Oh  dear  no." 


mind  to  do  it,  only  a  fellow  can't  cadi  her  out  before  half-a-dozen 
of  them.  Couldn't  you  get  Lady  C.  to  trot  her  out  into  the 
garden  ?  You  and  ^e  are  as  thick  as  thieves.". 

"I  should  think  Miss  Palliser  was  rather  difficult  to  be 
managed." 

Phineas  declined  to  interfere,  taking  upon  himself  to  assure 
Mr.  Spooner  that  attempts  to  arrange  matters  in  that  way  never 
succeeded.     He  went  in  and  settled  himself  to  the  work  of 
answering  correspondents  at  Tankerville,  while  Mr.  Spooner 
hung  about  the  drawing-room,  hoping  that  circumstances  and 
time  might  favour  him.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  made  himself 
extremely  disagreeable  to  poor  Lady  Chiltem,  to  whom  he  was 
intending  to  open  his  heart  could  he  only  find  an  opportunity 
for  so  much  as  that.   But  Lady  Chiltem  was  determined  not  to 
have  his  confidence,  and  at  last  withdrew  from  the  scene  in 
order  that  she  might  not  be  entrapped.   Before  lunch  had  come, 
all  the  party  knew  what  was  to  happen,—- except  Adelaide  herself. 
She,  too,  perceived  that  something  was  in  the  wind,  that  there 
was  some  stir,  some  discomfort,  some  secret  affair  forward,  or 
some  event  expected  which  made  them  all  uneasy ; — and  she  did 
connect  it  with  the  presence  of  Mr.  Spooner.   But,  in  pitiable 
ignorance  of  the  facts  that  were  clear  enough  to  everybody  else, 
she  went  on  watching  and  wondering,  with  a  half-formed  idea 
that  the  house  would  be  more  pleasant  as  soon  as  Mr.  Spooner 
should  have  taken  his  departure.    He  was  to  go  after  lunch. 
But  on  such  occasions  there  is,  of  course,  a  latitude,  and  "after 
lunch  "  may  be  stretched  at  any  rate  to  the  five  o'clock  tea.  At 
three  o'clock  Mr.  Spooner  was  still  hanging  about.  Madame 
Goesler  and  Phineas,  with  an  openly  declared  intention  of 
friendly  intercourse,  had  gone  out  to  walk  together.   Lord  and 
Lady  Baldock  were  on  horseback.    Two  or  three  old  ladies 
himg  over  the  fire  and  gossiped.   Lady  Chiltem  had  retired  to 
her  baby ; — when  on  a  sudden  Adelaide  Palliser  declared  her 
intention  of  walking  into  the  village.  "  Might  I  accompany  you, 
Miss  Palliser?"  said  Mr.  Spooner;  "I  want  a  walk  above  all 
things."   He  was  very  brave,  and  persevered,  though  it  was 
manifest  that  the  lady  did  not  desire  his  company.  Adelaide 
.  ss^id  something  about  an  old  woman  whom  she  intended  to 
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visit ;  whereupon  Mr.  Spooner  declared  that  visiting  old  women 
was  the  delight  of  hia  life.  He  would  undertake  to  dve  half  a 
sovereign  to  the  old  woman  if  Miss  Palliser  would  aSow  him  to 
come.  He  was  very  brave,  and  persevered  in  such  a  fashion 
that  he  carried  his  point  Lady  Chilteni  from  her  nursery 
window  saw  them  start  through  the  shrubbery  together, 

I  have  been  waiting  for  this  opportunity  all  the  morning,'' 
said  Mr.  Spooner,  gallantly. 

But  in  spite  of  his  gallantry  and  although  she  had  known, 
almost  from  breakfast  time,  that  he  had  been  waiting  for  some- 
thing,  still  she  did  not  suspect  his  purpose.  It  has  been  said 
that  Mr.  Spooner  was  still  young,  being  barely  over  forty  years 
of  age ;  but  he  had  uirfortunately  appeared  to  be  old  to  Miss 
Palliser.  To  himself  it  seemed  as  though  the  fountains  of  youth 
were  still  running  through  all  his  veins.  Though  he  had  given 
up  schooling  young  horses,  he  could  ride  as  hard  as  ever.  He 
could  shoot  all  day.  He  could  take  his  whack  of  wine,''  as  be 
called  it,  sit  up  smoking  half  the  night,  and  be  on  horseback 
the  next  mornmg  after  an  early  breakfast  without  the  slightest 
feeling  of  fatigue.  He  was  a  red-faced  little  man,  with  broad 
shoulders,  clean  shaven,  with  small  eyes,  and  a  nose  on  which 
incipient  pimples  began  to  show  themselves.  To  himself  and 
the  comrades  of  his  life  he  was  almost  as  young  as  he  had  ever 
been;  but  the  young  ladies  of  the  county  called  him  Old 
Spooner,  and  regarded  him  as  a  permanent  assistant  unpaid 
huntsman  to  the  Brake  hounds.  It  was  not  within  the  compass 
of  Miss  Palliser's  imagination  to  conceive  that  this  man  should 
intend  to  propose  himself  to  her  as  her  lover. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  this  opportunity  all  the  morning," 
said  Mr.  Spooner.  Adelaide  Palliser  turned  round  and  looked 
at  him,  still  understanding  nothing.  Ride  at  any  fence  hard 
enough,  and  thexhances  are  you'll  get  over.  The  harder  you 
ride  the  heavier  the  fall,  if  you  get  a  fall ;  but  the  greater  the 
chance  of  your  getting  over.  This  had  been  a  precept  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Spooner,  verified  by  much  experience,  and  he  had 
resolved  that  he  would  be  guided  by  it  on  this  occasion.  "  Ever 
since  I  first  saw  you.  Miss  Palliser,  I  have  been  so  much  taken 
by  you  that,— that,— in  point  of  fact,  I  love  vou  better  than  all 
the  women  in  the  world  I  ever  saw ;  and  will  you,— will  you  be 
Mrs.  Spooner?" 

He  had  at  any  rate  ridden  hard  at  his  fence..  There  had  been 
no  craning, — ^no  looking  about  for  an  easy  place,  no  hesitation 
as  he  brought  his  hors^  up  to  it  No  man  ever  rode  straighter 
than  he  did  on  this  occasion.  Adelaide  stopped  short  on  the 
path,  and  he  stood  opposite  to  her,  with  his  fingers  inserted 
between  the  closed  buttons  of  bis  frock  coat  Mr.  Spooner ! 
exclaimed  Adelaide. 

J  am  quite  in  earnest,  Miss  Palliser  j  no  man  ever  was  more 
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in  earnest,  I  can  offer  you  a  comfortable  weU-fumUliad  home, 
an  undivided  heart,  a  good  settlement,  and  no  embarrassment 
on  the  property.  Vm  fond  of  a  country  life  myself,  but  111  adapt 
njyself  to  you  in  everything  reasonable.'' 

"You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Spooner ;  you  are  indeedt'' 

"  How  mistaken?" 

^  I  mean  that  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  You  have 
surprised  me  so  much  that  I  couldn't  stop  you  sooner ;  but  pray 
do  not  speak  of  it  again." 

It  is  a  little  sudden,  but  what  is  a  man  to  do  ?  If  you  will 

only  think  of  it  

can't  think  of  it  at  all.  There  is  no  need  for  thinking. 
Really,  Mr.  Spooner,  I  can't  go  on  with  you.  If  you  wouldn't 
mind  turning  back  I'll  walk  into  the  village  by  myself."  Mr. 
Spooner,  however,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  obey  this  injunction, 
and  stood  his  ground,  and,  when  she  moved  on,  walked  on  beside 
Jier.  "  I  must  insist  on  being  left  alone,"  she  said. 
,  "  I  haven't  done  anything  out  of  the  way,"  said  the  lover. 

"  I  think  it's  very  much  out  of  the  way.  I  have  hardly  ever 
spoken  to  you  before.  If  you  will  only  leave  me  now,  there  shall 
not  be  a  word  more  said  about  it." 

But  Mr.  Spooner  was  a  man  of  spirit.  I'm  not  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  what  I've  done,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  might  as  well  go  away,  when  it  can't  be  of  any  use." 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  shouldn't  be  of  use.  Miss  Palliser,  I'm 
a  man  of  good  property.  My  great-great-grandfather  lived  at 
Spoon  Hall,  and  we've  been  there  ever  since.  My  mother  was 
one  of  the  Platters  of  Platter  House.  I  don't  see  that  I  have 
done  anything  out  of  the  way,"  As  for  shilly*shallying,  and 
hanging  about,  I  never  knew  any  good  come  from  it.  Don't 
let  us  quarrel,  Miss  Palliser,  gay  that  you'll  take  a  week  to 
think  of  it." 

**But  I  won't  think  of  it  at  all  j  and  I  won't  go  on  walking 
with  you.   If  you'll  go  one  way,  Mr,  Spooner,  I'll  go  the  other," 

Then  Mr.  Spooner  wa^^ed  angry,  ^*  Why  am  I  to  be  treated 
with  disdain  ?"  he  said. 

^<  I  don't  want  to  treat  you  with  disdain.  J  only  want  you  to 
go  away." 

"You  seem  to  think  that  I'm  something — something  alto- 
gether beneath  you," 

And  so  in  truth  she  did.  Miss  Palliser  had  never  analysed 
her  own  feelings  and  emotions  about  the  Spooners  whom  she 
met  in  society ;  but  she  probably  conceived  that  there  were 
people  in  the  world  who,  from  certain  accidents,  were  ac- 
customed to  sit  at  dinner  with  her,  but  who  were  no  more  fitted 
for  her  intimacy  than  were  the  servants  who  waited  upon  her. 
Such  people  were  to  her  little  more  than  the  tables  and  chairs 
vith  which  §he  was  brought  in  contact.  They  were  persona 
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with  whom  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  impossible  that  she  should 
have  anything  in  common, — ^who  were  her  inferiors,  as  com- 
pletely as  were  the  menials  around  her.  Why  should  she  thus 
despise  Mr.  Spooner,  while  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  loved 
Gerard  Maule,  it  wo^dd  be  difficult  to  explain.  It  was  not 
simply  an  affair  of  age, — ^nor  of  good  looks,  nor  altogether  of 
education.  Gerard  Maule  was  by  no  means  wonderfully  erudite. 
They  were  both  addicted  to  hunting.  Neither  of  them  did  any- 
thing useful  In  that  respect  Mr.  Spooner  stood  the  higher,  as 
he  managed  his  own  property  successfully.  But  Gerard  Maule 
so  wore  his  clothes,  and  so  carried  his  limbs,  and  so  pronounced 
his  words  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  one  entitled  to  make 
love  to  any  lady  ;  whereas  poor  Mr.  Spooner  was  not  justified  in 
proposing  to  niarry  any  woman  much  more  gifted  than  his  own 
housemaid.  Such,  at  least,  were  Adelaide  PaUiser's  ideas.  I 
don't  think  anything  of  the  kind,"  she  said,  "  only  I  want  you  to 
go  away.  I  shall  go  back  to  the  house,  and  I  hope  you  won't 
accompany  me.  If  you  do,  I  shall  turn  the  other  way* 
Whereupon  she  did  retire  at  once,  and  he  was  left  standing 
in  the  path. 

There  was  a  seat  there,  and  he  sat  down  for  a  moment  to 
think  of  it  alL  Should  he  persevere  in  his  suit,  or  should  he 
rejoice  that  he  had  escaped  from  such  an  ill-conditioned  minx ; 
He  remembered  that  he  had  read,  in  his  younger  days,  that 
lovers  in  novels  generally  do  persevere,  and  that  they  are 
almost  always  successful  at  last  In  affairs  of  the  heart,  such 
perseverance  was,  he  thought,  the  correct  thing.  But  in  this 
instance  the  conduct  of  the  lady  had  not  given  him  the 
slightest  encouragement.  When  a  horse  balked  with  him  at 
a  fence,  it  was  his  habit  to  force  the  animal  till  he  jumped  it, 
— ^as  the  groom  had  recommended  Phineas  to  do.  But  when 
he  had  encountered  a  decided  fall,  it  was  not  sensible  practice 
to  ride  the  horse  at  the  same  place  again.  There  was  probably 
some  occult  cause  for  failure.  He  could  not  but  own  that  he 
had  been  thrown  on  the  present  occasion, — ^and  upon  the  whole, 
he  thought  that  he  had  better  give  it  up.  He  found  his  way  back 
to  the  house,  put  up  his  things,  and  got  away  to  Spoon  Hall 
in  time  for  dinner,  without  seeing  Lady  Chiltem  or  any  of  her 
guests. 

"  What  has  become  of  Mr.  Spooner?"  Maule  asked,  as  soon 
as  he  returned  to  Harrington  Hall. 

"  Nobody  knows,"  said  Lady  Chiltem,  "but  I  believe  he  has 
gone." 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  no  tidings ;  but,  if  you  ask  for  my  opinion,  I 
think  something  has  happened.  A  certain  lady  seems  to  have 
been  ruffled,  and  a  certain  gentleman  has  disappeared.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  few  unsuccessful  words  have  be^ 
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spoken."  Gerard  Maule  saw  that  there  was  a  smile  in  her  eye, 
and  he  was  satisfied. 

"My  dear,  what  did  Mr.  Spooner  say  to  you  during  his 
walk?'*  This  question  was  asked  by  the  ill-natured  old  lady 
in  the  presence  of  nearly  all  the  party, 

"  We  were  talking  of  hunting,"  said  Adelaide. 
'  "  And  did  the  poor  old  woman  get  her  half  sovereign  ?  " 

^  No  ; — he  forgot  that.  We  did  not  go  into  the  village  at 
alL  I  was  tired  and  came  back." 

"  Poor  old  woman ; — ^and  poor  Mr.  Spooner  I " 

Everybody  in  the  house  knew  what  had  occurred,  as  Mr. 
Spooner's  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  this  affair  had  not  been 
equal  to  his  valour  ;  but  Miss  Palliser  never  confessed  openly, 
and  almost  taught  herself  to  believe  that  the  man  had  been 
mad  or  dreaming  during  that  special  hour. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


PHINEAS  AGAIN  IN  LONDON, 

^ HINEAS,  on  his  return  to  London,  before  he  had 
taken  his  seat  iii  the  House,  received  the  following 
letter  from  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  : — 

"  Dresden,  Feb.  8,  1870. 

"Dear  Friend,— 

"  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  would  have  written  to 
me  from  Harrington,  Violet  has  told  me  of  the  meeting 
between  you  and  Madame  Goesler,  and  says  that  the  old 
friendship  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  re-established.  She 
used  to  think  once  that  there  might  be  more  than  friendship, 
but  I  never  quite  believed  that.  She  tells  me  that  Chiltern 
is  quarrelling  with  the  Pdllisers.  You  ought  not  to  let  him 
quarrel  with  people.  I  knoW  that  he  would  listen  to  you.  He 
always  did. 

"  I  write  now  especially  bd^ause  I  have  just  received  so 
dreadful  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kennedy  !  I  would  send  it  you  were 
it  not  that  there  are  in  it  a  few  words  which  on  his  behalf  I 
shrink  from  showing  even  to  you.  It  is  full  of  threats.  He 
begins  by  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  Prayer- 
Book,  to  show  that  a  wife  has  no  right  to  leave  her  husband,— 
and  he  then  goes  on  to  the  law.  One  knows  all  that  of  course. 
And  then  he  asks  whether  he  ever  ill-used  me  ?  Was  he  ever 
false  to  me  ?  Do  I  think,  that  were  I  to  choose  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  iniquitous  practices  of  the  present  Divorce  Court, 
5  could  prove  anything  against  him  by  which  even  that  low 
earthly  judge  would  be  justified  in  taking  from  him  his  marital 
authority  ?  And  if  not, — have  I  no  conscience  ?  Can  I  reconcile 
it  to  myself  to  make  his  life  utterly  desolate  and  wretched 
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simply  because  duties  which  I  took  upon  myself  at  my  marriage 
have  become  distasteful  to  me  ? 

These  questions  would  be  very  hard  to  answer,  were  there 
not  other  questions  that  I  could  ask.  Of  course  I  was  wrong 
to  marry  him.  I  know  that  now,  and  I  repent  my  sin  in  sack* 
cloth  and  ashes.  But  I  did  not  leave  him  after  I  married  him 
till  he  had  brought  against  me  horrid  accusations, — accusations 
which  a  woman  could  not  bear,  which,  if  he  beUeved  them  him- 
self)  must  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  live  with  me« 
Could  any  wife  live  with  a  husband  who  declared  to  her  face 
that  he  believed  that  she  had  a  lover  ?  And  in  this  very  letter 
he  says  that  which  almosts  repeats  the  accusation.  He  has 
asked  me  how  I  can  have  dared  to  receive  you,  and  desires  me 
never  either  to  see  you  or  to  wish  to  see  you  again.  And  yet 
he  sent  for  you  to  Lough  Linter  before  you  came,  in  order  that 
you  might  act  as  a  friend  between  us«  How  could  I  possibly 
return  to  a  man  whose  power  of  judgment  has  so  absolutely 
left  him? 

I  have  a  conscience  in  the  ihatter,  a  conscience  that  is  very 
far  from  being  at  ease.  I  have  done  wrong,  and  have  ship^ 
wrecked  every  hope  in  this  world.  No  woman  was  ever  more 
severely  punished.  My  life  is  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  may  truly 
say  that  I  look  for  no  peace  this  side  the  grave.  I  am  conscious, 
too,  of  continued  sin, — ^a  sin  unlike  other  sins, — not  to  be 
avoided,  of  daily  occurrence,  a  sin  which  weighs  me  to  the 
ground.  But  I  should  not  sin  the  less  were  I  to  return  to  him. 
Of  course  he  can  plead  his  marriage.  The  thing  is  done.  But 
it  can't  be  right  that  a  woman  should  pretend  to  love  a  man 
whom  she  loathes.  I  couldn't  live  with  him.  If  it  were  simply 
to  go  and  die,  so  that  his  pride  would  be  gratified  by  my  return, 
I  would  do  it ;  but  I  should  not  die.  There  would  come  some 
horrid  scene,  and  I  should  be  no  more  a  wife  to  him  than  I  am 
while  living  here. 

He  now  threatens  me  with  publicity.  He  declares  that  un- 
less I  return  to  him  he  will  put  into  some  of  the  papers  a  state- 
ment of  the  whole  case.  Of  course  this  would  be  very  bad. 
To  be  obscure  and  untalked  of  is  all  the  comfort  that  now 
remains  to  me.  And  he  might  say  things  that  would  be  pre* 
judicial  to  others, — especially  to  you.  Could  this  in  any  way 
be  prevented,?  I  suppose  the  papers  would  publish  anything  \ 
and  you  Imow  how  greedily  people  will  read  slander  about 
those  whose  names  are  in  any  way  remarkable.  In  my  heart  I 
believe  he  is  insane;  but  it  is  very  hard  that  one's  privacy 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  madman.  He  says  that  he  can 
get  an  order  from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  which  will  oblge 
the  judges  in  Saxony  to  send  me  back  to  England  in  the 
custody  of  the  police,  but  that  I  do  not  believe.  I  had  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Gregory  Grogram  before  I  came  away,  and  he 
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had  been  poor  indeed.  He  had  taken- the  first  opportunitj',  and 
had  declared  his  purpose.  She,  with  the  imperturbable  serenity 
of  a  matured  kind-hearted  woman,  had  patted  him  on  the  back, 
as  it  were,  as  she  told  him  of  her  existing  engagement  with  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Could  it  be  that  at  that  moment  she  could  have  loved 
him  as  she  now  said  she  did,  and  that  she  should  have  been  so 
cold,  so  calm,  and  so  kind  ;  while,  at  that  very  moment,  this  cold- 
ness, calmness,  and  kindness  was  but  a  thin  crust  over  so  strong 
a  passion  ?  How  different  had  been  his  own  love  \  He  had 
been  neither  calm  nor  kind.  He  had  felt  himself  for  a  day  or 
two  to  be  so  terribly  knocked  about  that  the  world  was  nothing 
to  him.  For  a  month  or  two  he  had  regarded  himself  as  a  man 
peculiarly  circumstanced, — marked  for  misfortune  and  for  a 
solitary  Hfe.  Then  he  had  retricked  his  beams,  and  before  twelve 
months  were  passed  had  almost  forgotten  his  love.  He  knew 
now,  or  thought  that  he  knew, — ^that  the  continued  indulgence  of 
a  hopeless  passion  was  a  folly  opposed  to  the  very  instincts  of 
man  and  woman, — a  weakness  shewing  want  of  fibre  and  of 
muscle  in  the  character.  But  here  was  a  woman  who  could 
calmly  conceal  her  passion  in  its  early  days  and  marry  a  man 
whom  she  did  not  love  in  spite  of  it,  who  could  make  her 
heart,  her  feelings,  and  all  her  feminine  delicacy  subordinate  to 
material  considerations,  and  nevertheless  could  not  rid  herself  of 
her  passion  in  the  course  of  years,  although  she  felt  its  existence 
to  be  an  intolerable  burden  on  her  conscience.  On  which  side 
lay  strength  of  character  and  on  which  side  weakness  ?  Was  he 
strong  or  was  she  ? 

And  he  tried  to  examine  his  own  feelings  in  regard  to  her. 
The  thing  was  so  long  ago  that  she  wa^  to  him  as  some  aunt,  or 
sister,  so  much  the  elder  as  to  be  almost  venerable.  He  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  a  feeling  which  made  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  spend  himself  in  her  service,  could  he  serve  her  by  any 
work  of  his.  He  was, — or  would  be,  devoted  to  her.  He  owed 
her  a  never-dying  gratitude.  But  were  she  free  to  marry  again 
to-morrow,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  marry  her.  She  herself 
had  said  the  same  thing.  She  had  said  that  she  would  be  his 
sister.  She  had  specially  required  of  him  that  he  should  make 
known  to  her  his  wife,  should  he  ever  marry  again.  She  had 
declared  that  she  was  incapable  of  further  jealousy and  yet  she 
now  told  him  of  daily  sin  of  which  her  conscience  could  not 
assoil  itself. 

"  Phineas,"  said  a  voice  close  to  his  ears,  "  are  you  repenting 
your  sins  ?  ^ 
"  Oh,  certainly     what  sins  ?" 

It  was  Barrington  Erie.   "  You  know  that  we  are  going  to  do 
nothing  to-morrow,"  continued  he. 
'*So  I  am  told." 

*'We  shall  let  the  Address  pass  almost  without  a  word. 
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Gresham  will  simplv  express  his  determination  to  oppose  the 
Ciiurch  liill  to  the  knife.  He  means  to  be  very  plam-spoken 
about  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  unconstitutional  effort  to  retain  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  minority,  coming  from  such  hands  as  those  of  Mr. 
Daubeny.  I  take  it  he  will  go  at  length  into  the  question  of 
majorities,  and  show  how  inexpedient  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  nation  • 
that  any  Ministry  should  remain  in  power  who  cannot  command 
a  majority  in  the  House  on  ordinary  questions.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  will  do  that  to-morrow  or  at  the  seconi  reading  of 
the  Bill." 
"  I  quite  agree  with  him." 

"  Ofcourse  you  do.  Everybody  agrees  with  him.  No  gentle- 
man can  have  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Personally,  I  hate  the 
idea  of  Church  Reform.  Dear  old  Mildmay,  who  taught  me  all 
I  know,  hates  it  too.  But  Mr.  Gresham  is  the  head  of  our  party 
now,  and  much  as  I  may  differ  from  him  on  many  things,  I  am 
bound  to  follow  him.  If  he  proposes  Church  Reform  in  my  time, 
or  anything  else,  I  shall  support  him. 

"  I  know  those  are  your  ideas." 

I' Of  course  they  are.  There  are  no  other  ideas  on  which 
things  can  be  made  to  work.  Were  it  not  that  men  get  drilled 
into  it  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  any  government  in  this 
country  would  be  impossible.  Were  it  not  so,  what  should  we 
come  to  ?  The  Queen  would  find  herself  justified  in  keeping  in 
any  set  of  Ministers  who  could  get  her  favour,  and  ambitious 
men  would  prevail  without  any  support  from  the  country.  The 
Queen  must  submit  to  dictation  from  some  quarter." 

"  She  must  submit  to  advice,  certainly." 

"  Don't  cavil  at  a  word  when  you  know  it  to  be  true,"  said 
Barrington,  energetically.  "The  constitution  of  the  country 
requires  that  she  should  submit  to  dictation.  Can  it  come  safely 
from  any  other  quarter  than  that  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  " 

"  I  think  not." 

We  are  all  agreed  about  that  Not  a  single  man  in  either 
House  would  dare  to  deny  it  And  if  it  be  so,  what  man  in  his 
senses  can  think  of  running  counter  to  the  party  which  he  believes 
to  be  right  in  its  general  views  ?  A  man  so  burthened  with 
scruples  as  to  be  unable  to  act  in  this  way  should  keep  himself 
aloof  from  public  life.  Such  a  one  cannot  serve  the  country  in 
Parliament,  though  he  may  possibly  do  so  with  pen  and  ink  in 
his  closet" 

"I  wonder  then  that  you  should  have  asked  me  to  Come 
forward  again  after  what  I  did  about  the  Irish  land  question," 
laid  Phineas. 

**  A  first  fault  may  be  forgiven  when  the  sinner  has  in  other 
respects  been  useful.   The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  you 
to — 2 
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must  vote  with  us  against  Daubeny's  bill.  Browborough  sees  it 
plainly  enough.  He  supported  his  chief  in  the  teeth  of  all  his 
protestations  at  Tankerville." 

"  I  am  not  Browborough.*' 
Nor  half  so  good  a  man  if  you  desert  us,''  said  Barrington 
Erie,  with  anger. 

"  I  say  nothing  about  that  He  has  his  ideas  of  duty,  and  I 
have  mine.  But  I  will  go  so  far  as  this.  I  have  not  yet  made 
up  my  mind.  I  shall  ask  advice ;  but  you  must  not  quarrel 
with  me  if  I  say  that  I  must  seek  it  from  some  one  who  is  less 
distinctly  a  partisan  than  you  are." 

"From  Monk?" 

"  Yes  ; — from  Mr.  Monk.  I  do  think  it  will  be  bad  for  the 
country  that  this  measure  should  come  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Daube'ny." 

"  Then  why  the  d  should  you  support  it,  and  oppose  your 

own  party  at  the  same  time  ?  After  that  you  can't  do  it  Well, 
Ratler,  my  guide  and  philosopher,  how  is  it  going  to  be  ?" 

Mr.  Ratler  had  joined  them,  but  was  still  standing  before  the 
seat  they  occupied,  not  condescending  to  sit  down  in  amicable 
intercourse  with  a  man  as  to  whom  he  did  not  yet  know  whether 
to  regard  him  as  a  friend  or  foe.  "  We  shall  be  very  quiet  for 
the  next  month  or  six  weeks,"  said  Ratler. 

"  And  then  ?  "  asked  Phineas. 

"  Well,  then  it  will  depend  on  what  may  be  the  number  of  a 
few  insane  men  who  never  ought  to  have  seats  in  the  House." 

"Such  as  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Turnbull?"  Now  it  was  well 
known  that  both  those  gentlemen,  who  were  recognised  as 
leading  men,  were  strong  Radicals,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
they  both  would  support  any  bill,  come  whence  it  might,  which 
would  separate  Church  and  State. 

"  Such  as  Mr.  Monk,"  said  Ratler.  "  I  will  grant  that  Turnbull 
may  be  an  exception.  It  is  his  business  to  go  in  for  everything 
in  the  way  of  agitation,  and  he  at  any  rate  is  consistent  But 
when  a  man  has  once  been  in  office, — ^why  then  " 

"  When  he  has  taken  the  shilling  ?  "  said  Phineas. 

"  Just  so.   I  confess  I  do  not  like  a  deserter." 

"  Phineas  will  be  all  right,"  said  Barrington  Erie. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Ratler,  as  he  passed  on. 

"Ratler  and  I  run  very  much  in  the  same  groove,"  said 
Barrington,  "  but  I  fancy  there  is  some  little  difference  in  the 
motive  power." 

"  Ratler  wants  place." 

"And  so  do  I." 

"  He  wants  it  just  as  most  men  want  professional  success," 
said  Phineas.  "  But  if  I  understand  your  object,  it  is  chiefly  the 
maintenance  of  the  old-established  political  power  of  the  Whigs. 
You  believe  in  families  ?  " 
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"  I  do  believfe  in  the  patriotism  of  certain  families.  I  believe 
that  the  Mildmays,  FitzHowards,  and  Pallisers  have  for  some 
centuries  brought  up  their  children  to  regard  the  well-being  of 
their  country  as  their  highest  personal  interest,  and  that  such 
teaching  has  been  generally  efficacious.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  failures.  Every  child  won't  learn  its  lesson,  however  well 
it  may  be  taught.  But  the  school  in  which  good  training  is  most 
practised  will,  as  a  rule,  turn  out  the  best  scholars.  In  this  way 
I  believe  in  families.  You  have  come  in  for  some  of  the 
teaching,  and  I  expect  to  see  you  a  scholar  yet" 

The  House  met  on  the  following  day,  and  the  Address  was 
moved  and  seconded  ;  but  there  was  no  debate.  There  was  not 
even  a  full  House.  The  same  ceremony  had  taken  place  so 
short  a  time  previously,  that  the  whole  affair  was  flat  and  un- 
interesting. It  was  understood  that  nothing  would  in  fact  be 
done.  Mr.  Gresham,  as  leader  of  his  side  of  the  House,  confined 
himself  to  asserting  that  he  should  give  his  firmest  opposition  to 
the  proposed  measure,  which  was,  it  seemed,  so  popular  with  the 
gentiemen  who  sat  on  the  other  side,  and  who  supported  the  so- 
called  Conservative  Government  of  the  day.  His  reasons  for 
doing  so  had  been  stated  very  lately,  and  must  imfortunately  be 
repeated  very  soon,  and  he  would  not,  therefore,  now  trouble  the 
House  with  them.  He  did  not  on  this  occasion  explain  his  ideas 
as  to  majorities,  and  the  Address  was  carried  by  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Mr.  Daubeny  named  a  day  a  month  hence  for  the 
first  reading  of  his  bill,  and  was  asked  the  cause  of  the  delay  by 
some  member  on  a  back  bench.  "  Because  it  cannot  be  ready 
sooner,"  said  Mr.  Daubeny.  "  When  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  achieved  a  position  which  will  throw  upon  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  forward  some  great  measure  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country,  he  will  probably  find  it  expedient  to  devote  some 
htUe  time  to  details.  If  he  do  not,  he  will  be  less  anxious  to 
avoid  attack  than  I  am."  A  Minister  can  always  give  a  reason ; 
and,  if  he  be  clever,  he  can  generally  when  doing  so  punish  the 
man  who  asks  for  it  The  punishing  of  an  influential  enemy  is 
an  indiscretion  ;  but  an  obscure  questioner  may  often  be  crushed 
with  good  effect. 

Mr.  Monk's  advice  to  Phineas  was  both  simple  and  agreeable. 
He  intended  to  support  Mr.  Gresham,  and  of  course  counselled 
his  friend  to  do  the  same. 

"But  you  supported  Mr.  Daubeny  on  the  Address  before 
Christmas,"  said  Phineas. 

"And  shall  therefore  be  bound  to  explain  why  I  oppose  him 
now but  the  task  will  not  be  difficult.  The  Queen's  speech  to 
Parliament  was  in  my  judgment  right,  and  therefore  I  concurred 
in  the  Address.  But  I  certainly  cannot  trust  Mr.  Daubeny  with 
Church  Reform.  I  do  not  know  that  many  will  make  the  same 
distinction,  but  I  shall  do  so." 
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Phineas  soon  found  himself  sitting  in  the  House  as  though  he 
had  never  left  it.  His  absence  had  not  been  long  enough  to 
make  the  place  feel  strange  to  him.  He  was  on  his  legs  before 
a  fortnight  was  over  asking  some  question  of  some  Minister,  and 
of  course  insinuating  as  he  did  so  that  the  Minister  in  question 
had  been  guilty  of  some  enormity  of  omission  or  commission.  It 
all  came  back  upon  him  as  though  he  had  been  bom  to  the  very 
manner.  And  as  it  became  known  to  the  Ratlers  that  he  meant 
to  vote  right  on  the  great  coming  question, — ^to  vote  right  and  to 
speak  right  in  spite  of  his  doings  at  Tankerville, — everybody  was 
civil  to  him.  Mr.  Bonteen  did  express  an  opinion  to  Mr.  Ratler 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  Phineas  Finn  should  ever  again 
accei)t  office,  as  of  course  the  Tankervillians  would  never  replace 
him  in  his  seat  after  manifest  apostacy  to  his  pledge ;  but  Mr. 
Ratler  seemed  to  think  very  little  of  that.  They  won't  re* 
member,  Lord  bless  you and  then  he's  one  of  those  fellows 
that  always  get  in  somewhere.  He's  not  a  man  I  particularly 
like ;  but  youll  always  see  him  in  the  House ; — up  and  down, 
you  know.  When  a  fellow  begins  early,  and  has  got  it  in  him, 
It's  hard  to  shake  him  off/'  And  thus  even  Mr.  Ratler  was  civil 
to  our  hero. 

Lady  Laura  Kennedy's  letter  had,  of  course,  been  answered^* 
not  without  very  great  difficulty.  "  My  dear  Laura,"  he  had  begun, 
— for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  She  had  told  him  to  treat  her  as  a 
brother  would  do,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  comply  with  her 
instructions.  But  beyond  that,  till  he  declared  himself  at  the 
end  to  be  hers  affectionately,  he  made  no  further  protestation  of 
affection.  He  made  no  allusion  to  that  sin  which  weighed  so 
heavily  on  her,  but  answered  all  her  questions.  He  advised  her 
to  remain  at  Dresden.  He  assured  her  that  no  power  could  be 
used  to  enforce  her  return.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  would  abstain  from  making  any  public  statement,  but 
suggested  that  if  any  were  made  the  answering  of  it  should  be 
left  to  the  family  lawyer.  In  regard  to  the  money,  he  thought  it 
impossible  that  any  step  should  be  taken.  He  then  told  her  all 
there  was  to  tell  of  Lord  and  Lady  Chiltem,  and  something  also 
of  himself.  When  the  letter  was  written  he  found  that  it  was 
cold  and  almost  constrained.  To  his  own  ears  it  did  not  sound 
like  the  hearty  letter  of  a  generous  friend.  It  savoured  of  the 
caution  with  which  it  had  been  prepared.  But  what  could  he 
do  ?  Would  he  not  sin  against  her  and  increase  her  difficulties 
if  he  addressed  her  with  warm  affection  ?  Were  he  to  say  a 
word  that  ought  not  to  be  addressed  to  any  woman  he  might  do 
her  an  irreparable  injurv ;  ^nd  Yot  the  tone  of  his  own  letter  was 
odious  to  bin), 
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'  MR.  MAULE,  SENIOR* 

■HH|IH£  life  of  Mr.  Maurice  Maule,  of  Maule  Abbey,  the 
MBmH  father  of  Gerard  Maule,  had  certainly  not  been 
BBSl  prosperous.  He  had  from  his  boyhood  enjoyed  a 
pli^M  reputation  for  cleverness,  and  at  school  had  done 
great  things, — winning  prizes,  spouting  speeches  on  Speech  days, 
playing  in  elevens,  and  looking  always  handsome.  He  had  been 
one  of  those  show  boys  of  which  two  or  three  are  generally  to 
be  found  at  our  great  schools,  and  all  manner  of  good  things 
had  been  prophesied  on  his  behalf.  He  had  been  in  love  before 
he  was  eighteen,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  running  away 
with  the  young  lady  before  he  went  to  college.  His  father  had 
died  when  he  was  an  infant,  so  that  at  twenty-one  he  was 
thought  to  be  in  possession  of  comfortable  wealth.  At  Oxford 
he  was  considered  to  have  got  into  a  good  set, — men  of  fashion 
who  were  also  given  to  tdking  of  books, — who  spent  money, 
read  poetry,  and  had  opinions  of  their  own  respecting  the  Tracts 
and  Mr.  Newman.  He  took  his  degree,  and  then  started  him- 
self in  the  world  upon  that  career  which  is  of  all  the  most 
difficult  to  follow  with  respect  and  self-comfort.  He  proposed 
to  himself  the  life  of  an  idle  man  with  a  moderate  income, — a 
life  which  should  be  luxurious,  refined,  and  graceful,  but  to 
which  should  be  attached  the  burden  of  no  necessary  occupa- 
tion. His  small  estate  gave  him  but  little  to  do,  as  he  would 
not  farm  any  portion  of  his  own  acres.  He  became  a  magistrate 
in  his  county ;  but  he  would  not  interest  himself  with  the  price 
of  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks,  as  did  Mr.  Justice  Shallow, — nor  did 
be  ever  care  how  a  score  of  ewes  went  at  any  fair.  There  is  no 
harder  life  than  this.  Here  and  there  we  may  find  a  man  who 
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has  so  trained  himself  that  day  after  day  he  can  devote  his  mind 
without  compulsion  to  healthy  pursuits,  who  can  induce  himself 
to  work,  though  woric  be  not  required  from  him  for  any  osten- 
sible object,  who  can  save  himself  from  the  curse  of  misusing  his 
time,  though  he  has  for  it  no  defined  and  necessary  use ;  but 
such  men  are  few,  and  are  made  of  better  metal  than  was  Mr. 
Maule.  He  became  an  idler,  a  man  of  luxury,  and  then  a  spend- 
thrift. He  was  now  hardly  beyond  middle  life,  and  he  assumed 
for  himself  the  character  of  a  man  of  taste.  He  loved  music, 
and  pictures,  and  books,  and  pretty  women.  He  loved  also 
eood  eating  and  drinking ;  but  conceived  of  himself  that  in  his 
love  for  them  he  was  an  artist,  and  not  a  glutton.  He  had 
married  early,  and  his  wife  had  died  soon.  He  had  not  given 
himself  up  with  any  special  zeal  to  the  education  of  his  children, 
nor  to  the  preservation  of  his  property.  The  result  of  his  in- 
difference has  been  told  in  a  previous  chapter.  His  house  was 
deserted,  and  his  children  were  scattered  about  the  world.  His 
eldest  son,  having  means  of  his  own,  was  living  an  idle,  desultory 
life,  hardly  with  prospects  of  better  success  than  had  attended 
his  father. 

Mr.  Maule  was  now  something  about  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
and  almost  considered  himself  young.  He  lived  in  chambers 
on  a  flat  in  Westminster,  and  belonged  to  two  excellent  clubs. 
He  had  not  been  near  his  property  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  as 
he  was  addicted  to  no  coumry  sport  there  were  ten  weeks  in 
the  year  which  were  terrible  to  him.  From  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  end  of  October  for  him  there  was  no  whist,  no  society,— 
it  may  almost  be  said  no  dinner.  He  had  tried  going  to  the 
seaside ;  he  had  tried  going  to  Paris ;  he  had  endeavoured  to 
enjoy  Switzerland  and  the  Italian  lakes  ; — but  all  had  failed, 
and  he  had  acknowledged  to  himself  that  this  sad  period  of 
the  year  must  always  be  endured  without  relaxation,  and  with- 
out comfort. 

Of  his  children  he  now  took  but  little  notice.  His  daughter 
was  married  and  in  India.  His  younger  son  had  disappeared, 
and  the  father  was  perhaps  thankful  that  he  was  thus  saved 
from  trouble.  With  his  elder  son  he  did  maintain  some  amic- 
able intercourse,  but  it  was  very  slight  in  its  nature.  They  never 
corresponded  unless  the  one  had  something  special  to  say  to  the 
other.  They  had  no  recognised  ground  for  meeting.  They  did 
not  belong .  to  the  same  clubs.  They  did  not  live  in  the  same 
circles.  They  did  not  follow  the  same  pursuits.  They  were 
interested  in  the  same  property ;— -but,  as  on  that  subject  there 
had  been  something  approaching  to  a  quarrel,  and  as  neither 
looked  for  assistance  from  the  other,  they  were  now  silent  on  the 
matter.  The  father  believed  himself  to  be  a  poorer  man  than  his 
son,  and  was  very  sore  on  the  subject ;  but  he  had  nothing 
beyond  a  life  interest  in  his  property,  and  there  remained  to  him 
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ft  certain  amount  of  prudence  which  induced  him  to  abstain 
from  eating  more  of  his  pudding, — ^lest  absolute  starvation  and 
the  poorhouse  should  befall  him.  There  still  remained  to  him 
the  power  of  spending  some  five  or  six  hundred  a  year,  and  upon 
this  practice  had  taught  him  to  live  with  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  self-indulgence.  He  dined  out  a  great  deal,  and  was 
known  everywhere  as  Mr.  Maule  of  Maule  Abbey. 

He  was  a  slight,  bright-eyed,  grey-haired,  good-looking  man, 
who  had  once  been  very  handsome.  He  had  married,  let  us 
say  for  love ; — ^probably  very  much  by  chance.  He  had  ill-used 
his  wife,  and  had  continued  a  long-continued  liaison  with  a 
complaisant  friend.  This  had  lasted  some  twenty  years  of  his 
Hfe,  and  had  been  to  him  an  intolerable  burden.  He  had  come 
to  see  the  necessity  of  employing  his  good  looks,  his  conversa- 
tional powers,  and  his  excellent  manners  on  a  second  marriage 
which  might  be  lucrative  ;  but  the  unpleasant  lady  had  stood  in 
his  way.  Perhaps  there  had  been  a  little  cowardice  on  his  part ; 
but  at  any  rate  he  had  hitherto  failed.  The  season  for  such  a 
mode  of  relief  was  not,  however,  as  yet  clean  gone  with  him,  and 
he  was  still  on  the  look  out.  There  are  women  always  in  the 
market  ready  to  buy  themselves  the  right  to  hang  on  the  arm  of 
a  real  gentleman.  That  Mr.  Maurice  Maule  was  a  real  gentle- 
man no  judge  in  such  matters  had  ever  doubted. 

On  a  certain  morning  just  at  the  end  of  February,  Mr.  Maule 
was  sitting  in  his  library, — so-called, — eating  his  breakfast,  at 
about  twelve  o'clock ;  and  at  his  side  there  lay  a  note  from  his 
son  Gerard.  Gerard  had  written  to  say  that  he  would  call  on 
that  morning,  and  the  promised  visit  somewhat  disturbed  the 
father's  comfort.  He  was  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and 
had  his  newspaper  in  his  hand.  •  When  his  newspaper  and 
breakfast  should  be  finished,— as  they  would  be  certainly  at  the 
same  moment, — ^there  were  in  store  for  him  two  cigarettes,  and 
perhaps  some  new  French  noirel  which  had  just  reached  him. 
They  would  last  him  till  two  o'clock.  Then  he  would  dress  and 
saunter  out  in  his  great  coat,  made  luxurious  with  furs.  He 
would  see  a  picture,  or  perhaps  some  china-vase,  of  which  news 
had  reached  him,  and  would  talk  of  them  as  though  he  might  be 
a  possible  buyer.  Everybody  knew  that  he  never  bought  any- 
thmg  ; — ^but  he  was  a  man  whose  opinion  on  such  matters  was 
worth  having.  Then  he  would  call  on  some  lady  whose  ac- 
quaintance at  the  moment  might  be  of  service  to  him.  For 
that  idea  of  blazing  once  more  out  into  the  world  on  a  wife's 
fortune  was  always  pleasant  to  him.  At  about  five  he 
would  saunter  into  his  club,  and  play  a  rubber  in  a  gentle  un- 
excited  manner  till  seven.  He  never  played  for  high  points, 
and  would  never  be  enticed  into  any  bet  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  club  stakes.  Were  he  to  lose  ^lo  or  £20  at  a  sitting  his 
arrangements  would  be  greatly  disturbed,  and  his  comforts 
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seriously  affected  But  he  played  well,  taking  pains  with  his 
game;  and  some  who  knew  him  well  declared  that  his  whist 
was  worth  a  hundred  a  year  to  him.  Then  he  would  dress 
and  generally  dine  in  society.  He  was  known  as  a  good 
diner  out,  though  in  what  his  excellence  consisted  they  who 
entertained  him  might  find  it  difficult  to  say.  He  was  not 
witty,  nor  did  he  deal  in  anecdotes.  He  spoke  with  a  low 
voice,  never  addressing  himself  to  any  but  his  neighbour, 
and  even  to  his  neighbour  saying  but  little.  But  he  looked 
like  a  gentleman,  was  well  dressed,  and  never  awkward. 
After  dinner  he  would  occasionally  play  another  rubber ; 
but  twelve  o'clock  always  saw  him  back  into  his  own  rooms. 
No  one  knew  better  than  Mr.  Maule  that  the  continual  bloom 
of  lasting  summer  which  he  affected  requires  great  accuracy 
in  living.  Late  hours,  nocturnal  cigars,  and  midnight  drink* 
ings,  pleasurable  though  they  may  be,  consume  too  quickly  the 
free-nowing  lamps  of  youth,  and  are  fatal  at  once  to  the 
husbanded  candle-ends  of  age. 

But  such  as  his  days  were,  every  minute  of  them  was  precious 
to  him.  He  possessed  the  rare  merit  of  making  a  property  of 
his  time  and  not  a  burden.  He  had  so  shuffled  off  his  duties 
that  he  had  now  rarely  anything  to  do  that  was  positively 
disagreeable.  He  had  been  a  spendthrift;  but  lus  creditors, 
though  perhaps  never  satisfied,  had  been  quieted.  He  did 
not  now  deal  with  reluctant  and  hard-tasked  tenants,  but  with 
punctual,  though  inimical,  trustees,  who  paid  to  him  with 
charming  regularity  that  portion  of  his  income  which  he  was 
allowed  to  spend.  But  that  he  was  still  tormented  with  the 
ambition  of  a  splendid  marriage  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  he 
was  completely  at  his  ease.  Now,  as  he  lit  his  cigarette,  he 
would  have  been  thoroughly  comfortable,  were  it  not  that  he  was 
threatened  with  disturbance  by  his  son.  Why  should  his  son 
wish  to  see  him,  and  thus  break  in  upon  him  at  the  most 
charming  hour  of  the  day  ?  Of  course  his  son  would  not  come 
to  him  without  having  some  business  in  hand  which  must  be 
disagreeable.  He  had  not  the  least  desire  to  see  his  son,—and 
yet,  as  they  were  on  amicable  terms,  he  could  not  deny  himself 
after  the  receipt  of  his  son's  note.  Just  at  one,  as  he  finished  his 
first  cigarette,  Gerard  was  announced. 

"WeU,  Gerard!" 

"Well,  father,— how  are  you?  You  are  looking  as  fresh  as 
paint,  Sir." 

"  Thanks  for  the  compliment,  if  you  mean  one.  I  am  pretty 
well,   I  thought  you  were  htmting  somewhere." 

"  So  I  am  ;  but  I  have  just  come  up  to  town  to  see  you.  I 
find  you  have  been  smoking ; — ^may  I  light  a  cigar  ?" 

"  I  never  do  smoke  cigars  here,  Gerard.  Til  offer  you  a 
elsarette.*'  The  cigarette  was  reluctantly  offered,  anu  accepted 
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with  a  shrug.  But  you  didn't  come  home  merely  to  smoke^  I 
daresay. " 

^Certainly  not,  Sin  We  do  not  often  trouble  each  other, 
father;  but  there  are  things  about  which  I  suppose  we  had 
better  speak.   Fm  going  to  be  married  !  ^ 

"  To  be  married  1 "  The  tone  in  which  Mr.  Maule,  senior, 
repeated  the  words  was  much  the  same  as  might  be  used  by  any 
orainary  father  if  his  son  expressed  an  intention  of  going  into 
the  shoe-black  business. 

"  Yes,  Sir,    It's  a  kind  of  thing  men  do  sometimes," 

"  No  doubt ; — and  it's  a  kind  of  thing  diat  they  sometimes 
repent  of  having  done." 

''Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  It  is  too  late  at  any  rate  to 
think  about  that,  and  as  it  is  to  be  done,  I  have  come  to  tell 
you." 

"  Very  well.  I  suppose  you  are  right  to  tell  me.  Of  course 
you  know  that  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  ;  and  I  don't  suppose 
that  you  can  do  anything  for  me.  As  far  as  your  own  welfare 
goes,  if  she  has  a  large  fortune,  — " 

"  She  has  no  fortune." 

"No  fortune !" 

"  Two  or  three  thousand  pounds  perhaps." 

"Then  I  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of  simple  madness,  and 
can  only  say  that  as  such  I  shall  treat  it.  I  have  noUiing  in 
my  power,  and  therefore  I  can  neither  do  you  good  or  harm ; 
but  I  will  not  hear  any  particulars,  and  I  can  only  advise  you  to 
bresdc  it  off,  let  the  trouble  be  what  it  may." 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  do  that,  Sir." 

"Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.   Don't  ask  me  to  be 
present,  and  don't  ask  me  to  see  her." 
"  You  haven't  heard  her  name  yet." 
"  I  do  not  care  one  straw  what  her  name  is." 
"  It  is  Adelaide  PaUiser." 

"Adelaide  Muggins  would  be  exactly  the  same  thing  to  me. 
My  dear  Gerard,  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  believe 
that  men  can  coin  into  money  the  noble  blood  of  well-bom 
wives.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
blood  of  all  the  Howards,  and  a  wife  even  with  twenty  thousand 
pounds  would  make  you  a  poor,  embarrassed,  and  half-famished 
man." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  shall  be  whole  famished,  as  she  certainly 
has  not  got  a  quarter  of  that  sum." 
"  No  doubt  you  will" 

"  Yet,  Sir,  married  men  with  families  have  lived  on  my  in- 
come." 

"And  on  less  than  a  quarter  of  it,  The  very  respect- 
able man  who  brushes  my  clothes  no  doubt  does  so.  But 
then  you  see  be  has  been  brought  up  in  that  way.  I  suppose 
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that  you  as  a  bachelor  put  by  every  year  at  least  half  your 
income?" 

"  I  never  put  by  a  shilling,  Sir.  Indeed,  I  owe  a  few  hundred 
pounds." 

"  And  yet  you  expect  to  keep  a  house  over  your  head,  and  an 
expensive  wife  and  family,  with  lady's  maid,  nurses,  cook,  foot- 
man, and  gfrooms,  on  a  sum  which  has  been  hitherto  insufficient 
for  your  own  wants  !  I  didn't  think  you  were  such  an  idiot,  my 
boy." 

"Thank  you.  Sir." 

"What  will  her  dress  cost ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea." 

"  I  daresay  not  Probably  she  is  a  horsewoman.  As  far  as 
I  know  anything  of  your  life  that  is  the  sphere  in  which  you  will 
have  made  the  lady's  acquaintance." 

"  She  does  ride." 

"  No  doubt,  and  so  do  you ;  and  it  will  be  very  easy  to  say 
whither  you  will  ride  together  if  you  are  fools  enough  to  get 
married.  I  can  only  advise  you  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Is 
there  anything  else  ?  " 

There  was  much  more  to  be  said  if  Gerard  could  succeed  in 
forcing  his  father  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Maule,  who  had  hitherto 
been  standing,  seated  himself  as  he  asked  that  last  question, 
and  took  up  the  book  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  morn- 
ing's delectation.  It  was  evidently  his  intention  that  his  son 
should  leave  him.  The  news  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
and  he  had  said  all  that  he  could  say  on  the  subject.  He  had  at 
once  determined  to  confine  himself  to  a  general  view  of  the 
matter,  and  to  avoid  details, — which  might  be  personal  to 
himself.  But  Gerard  had  been  specially  required  to  force  his 
father  into  details.  Had  he  been  left  to  himself  he  would 
certainly  have  thought  that  the  conversation  had  gone  far 
enough.  He  was  inclined,  almost  as  well  as  his  father,  to 
avoid  present  discomfort  But  when  Miss  Palliser  had  sud- 
denly,— ^almost  suddenly,— accepted  him ;  and  when  he  had  found 
himself  describing  the  prospects  of  his  life  in  her  presence 
and  in  that  of  Lady  Chiltem,  the  question  of  the  Maule  Abbey 
inheritance  had  of  necessity  been  discussed.  At  Maule  Abbey 
there  might  be  found  a  home  for  the  married  couple,  and, 
— so  thought  Lady  Chiltem, — the  only  fitting  home.  Mr. 
Maule,  the  father,  certainly  did  not  desire  to  live  there. 
Probably  arrangements  might  be  made  for  repairing  the  house 
and  furnishing  it  with  Adelaide's,  money.  Then  if  Gerard 
Maule  would  be  prudent,  and  give  up  hunting,  and  farm  a 
little  himself, — and  if  Adelaide  would  do  her  own  housekeep- 
ing and  dress  upon  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  if  they  would 
both  live  an  examplary,  model,  energetic,  and  strictly  economical 
life,  both  ends  might  be  made  to  meet    Adelaide  had  been 
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quite  enthusiastic  as  to  the  forty  pounds^  and  had  suggested 
that  she  would  do  it  for  thirty.  The  housekeeping  was  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  more  so  as  a  leg  of  mutton  roast 
or  boiled  would  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  To 
Adelaide  the  discussion  had  been  exciting  and  pleasurable, 
and  she  had  been  quite  in  earnest  when  looking  forward  to  a 
!  new  life  at  Maule  Abbey.   After  all  there  could  be  no  such 

great  difficulty  for  a  young  married  couple  to  live  on  ;£8oo  a 
year,  with  a  house  and  garden  of  their  own.  There  would  be 
no  carriage  and  no  man  servant  till, — till  old  Mr.  Maule  was 
dead.  The  suggestion  as  to  the  ultimate  and  desirable  haven 
was  wrapped  up  in  ambiguous  words.  "The  property  must 
be  yours  some  day,"  suggested  Lady  Chihem.  "  It  I  outlive 
my  father."   "  We  take  that  for  granted  ;  and  then,  you  know 

 So  Lady  Chiltem  went  on,  dilating  upon  a  future  state 

of  squirearchal  bliss  and  rural  independence.  Addaide  was 
enthusiastic  ;  but  Gerard  Maule, — after  he  had  assented  to  the 
abandonment  of  his  hunting,  much  as  a  man  assents  to  being 
hung  when  the  antecedents  of  his  life  have  put  any  option  in 
the  matter  out  of  his  power, — had  sat  silent  and  almost  moody 
while  the  ioys  of  his  coming  life  were  described  to  him.  Lady 
Chiltem,  however,  had  been  urgent  in  pointing  out  to  him 
that  the  scheme  of  living  at  Maule  Abbey  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  his  father's  assistance.  They  all  knew  that  Mr. 
Maule  himself  could  not  be  affected  by  the  matter,  and  they 
also  knew  that  he  had  but  very  little  power  in  reference  to  the 
property.  But  the  plan  could  not  be  matured  without  some 
sanction  from  him.  Therefore  there  was  still  much  more  to 
be  said  when  the  father  had  completed  the  exposition  of  his 
views  on  marriage  in  general  "I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  property,"  said  Gerard.  He  had  been  specially  en- 
joined to  be  staunch  in  bringing  his  father  to  the  point. 

"  And  what  about  the  property  ?  " 

"  Of  course  my  marriage  will  not  affect  your  interests." 

'*  I  should  say  not.  It^would  be  very  odd  if  it  did.  As  it  is, 
your  income  is  much  larger  than  mine." 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  is,  Sir ;  but  I  suppose  you  will  not 
refuse  to  give  me  a  helping  hand  if  you  can  do  so  without  dis- 
i  turbance  to  your  own  comfort." 

"In  what  sort  of  way ?  Don't  you  think  anything  of  that 
kind  can  be  managed  better  by  the  lawyer  ?  If  there  is  a  thing 
I  hate,  it  is  business." 

Gerard  remembering  his  promise  to  Lady  Chiltem  did  per- 
severe, though  the  perseverance  went  much  against  the  grain 
with  him,  "We  thought.  Sir,  that  if  you  would  consent,  wc 
might  live  at  Maule  Abbey." 

"  Oh  ; — ^you  did ;  did  you  ?  " 

"  Is  there  any  objection  ?  " 
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Simply  the  fact  that  it  is  my  housei  and  not  yours.^ 

"  It  belongs,  I  suppose,  to  the  property ;  and  as  ^' 

"As  what?"  asked  the  father,  turning  upon  the  son  with 

sharp  angry  eyes,  and  with  something  of  real  animation  in  his 

face. 

Gerard  was  very  awkward  in  conveying  his  meaning  to  his 
father.  "Andas,**  he  continued,— " as  it  must  come  tome,  I 
suppose  some  day,  and  it  will  be  the  proper  sort  of  thing  that  we 
should  live  there  then,  I  thought  that  you  would  agree  that  if  we 
went  and  lived  there  now  it  would  be  a  good  sort  of  thing 
to  do." 

«  That  was  your  Idea  ? " 

"We  talked  it  over  with  our  friend,  Lady  Chiltem« 
"  Indeed  1  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  your  friend.  Lady  Chiltern, 
for  the  interest  she  takes  in  my  affairs.   Prav  make  my  compli* 
ments  to  Lady  Chiltern,  and  tell  her  at  the  same  time  that, 
though  no  doubt  I  have  one  foot  in  the  grave,  I  should  hke 
to  keep  my  house  for  the  other  foot,  though  too  probably  I  may 
never  be  able  to  drag  it  so  far  as  Maule  Abbey." 
"  But  you  don't  think  of  living  there." 
"  My  dear  boy,  if  you  will  inquire  among  any  friends  you  may 
happen  to  know  who  understand  the  world  better  than  Lady 
Chiltern  seems  to  do,  they  will  tell  you  that  a  son  should  not 
suggest  to  his  father  the  abandonment  of  the  family  property, 
because  the  father  may--probably— soon— 'be  conveniently  got 
rid  of  under  ground." 
"There  was  no  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Gerard* 
"  It  isn't  decent.   I  say  that  with  all  due  deference  to  Lady 
Chiltem's  better  judgment   If  s  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  men 
do.   I  care  less  about  it  than  most  men,  but  even  I  object  to 
such  a  proposition  when  it  is  made  so  openly.   No  doubt  I  am 
old."  This  assertion  Mr.  Maule  made  in  a  weak,  quavering  voice, 
which  showed  that  had  his  intention  been  that  way  turned 
in  his  youth  he  might  probably  have  earned  his  bread  on  the 
stage. 

"  Nobody  thought  of  your  being  old,  Sir." 

"  I  sha'n't  last  long,  of  course.  I  am  a  poor  feeble  creature. 
But  while  I  do  live,  I  should  prefer  not  to  be  turned  out  of  my 
own  house, — if  Lady  Chiltern  could  be  induced  to  consent  to  such 
an  arrangement  My  doctor  seems  to  think  that  I  might  linger 
on  for  a  year  or  two, — ^with  great  care." 

"Father,  you  know  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the 
kind." 

"We  won't  act  the  king  and  the  prince  any  further,  if  you 
I>lease.  The  prince  protested  very  well,  and,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  father  pretended  to  believe  him.  In  my  weak  state 
you  have  rather  upset  me.  If  you  have  no  objection  I  would 
choose  to  be  left  to  recover  myself  a  little*" 
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"And  is  that  all  that  you  will  say  to  me  ?" 

'*  Good  heavens  ; — ^what  more  can  you  want  ?  I  will  not— 
consent — ^to  give  up— my  house  at  Maule  Abbey  for  your  use, — 
as  long  as  I  five.  Will  that  do  ?  And  if  you  choose  to  marry  a 
wife  and  starve,  I  won't  think  that  any  reason  why  I  should 
starve  too.  Will  that  do?  And  your  friend  Lady  Chiltem,  may 
—go— and  be  d  d.   Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Good  morning.  Sir." 

"  Good  morning,  Gerard.''  So  the  interview  was  over,  and 
Gerard  Maule  left  the  room.  The  father,  as  soon  as  he  was 
alone,  immediately  lit  another  cigarette,  took  up  his  French 
novel,  and  went  to  work  as  though  he  was  determined  to  be 
happy  and  comfortable  again  without  losing  a  moment.  But  he 
found  this,  too,  beyond  his  power.  He  had  been  really  dis- 
turbed, and  could  not  easily  compose  himself.  The  cigarette 
was  almost  at  once  chucked  into  the  fire,  and  the  little  volume 
was  laid  on  one  side.  Mr.  Maule  rose  almost  impetuously  from 
his  chair  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  contemplating  the 
proposition  that  had  been  made  to  him. 

It  was  actually  true  that  he  had  been  offended  by  the  very 
faint  idea  of  death  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  his  son. 
Though  he  was  a  man  bearing  no  palpable  signs  of  decay,  in 
excellent  health,  with  good  digestion, — who  might  Uve  to  be 
ninety, — he  did  not  like  to  be  warned  that  his  heir  would 
come  after  him.  The  claim  which  had  been  put  forward  to 
Maule  Abbey  by  his  son  had  rested  on  the  fact  that  when  he 
should  die  the  place  must  belong  to  his  son ;— and  the  fact 
was  unpleasant  to  him.  Lady  Chiltem  had  spoken  of  him 
behind  his  back  as  being  mortal,  and  in  doing  so  had  been 
guilty  of  an  impertinence.  Maule  Abbey,  no  doubt,  was  a 
ruined  old  house,  in  which  he  never  thought  of  living, — which 
was  not  let  to  a  tenant  by  the  creditors  of  his  estate,  only 
because  its  condition  was  unfit  for  tenancy.  But  now  Mr. 
Maule  began  to  think  whether  he  might  not  possibly  give  the 
lie  to  those  people  who  were  compassing  his  death  by  return- 
ing to  the  halls  of  his  ancestors,  if  not  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
stSl  in  the  pride  of  age.  Why  should  he  not  live  at  Maule  Abbey 
if  this  successful  marriage  could  be  effected  ?  He  almost  knew 
himself  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  a  month  at  Maule  Abbey 
would  destroy  him ;  but  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  a  man  of 
fashion  to  have  a  place  of  his  own,  and  he  had  always  been 
alive  to  the  glory  of  being  Mr.  Maule  of  Maule  Abbey.  In  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  marriage  that  was  to  come  he  must  be  so 
known.  To  be  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  Maule  of  Maule 
Abbey  would  have  been  fatal  to  him.  To  be  the  father  of  a 
married  son  at  all  was  disagreeable,  and  therefore  when  the 
conmiunication  was  made  to  him  he  had  managed  to  be  very 
unpleasant.   As  for  giving  up  Maule  Abbey,— !    He  fretted 
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and  fumed  as  he  thought  of  the  proposition  through  the  hOur 
which  should  have  been  to  him  an  hour  of  enjoyment ;  and  his 
anger  grew  hot  against  his  son  as  he  remembered  all  that  he  was 
losing.  At  last,  however,  he  composed  himself  sufficiently  to 
put  on  with  becoming  care  his  luxurious  furred  great  coat,  and 
then  he  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  the  lady. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

"purity  of  morals,  FINN." 

R.  QUINTUS  SLIDE  was  now,  as  formerly,  the 
editor  of  the  People's  Banner,  but  a  change  had 
come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream.  His  newspaper 
was  still  the  People's  Banner,  and  Mr.  Slide  still 
professed  to  protect  the  existing  rights  of  the  people,  and  to 
demand  new  rights  for  the  people.  But  he  did  so  as  a 
Conservative.  He  had  watched  the  progress  of  things,  and 
had  perceived  that  duty  called  upon  him  to  be  the  organ 
of  Mr.  Daubeny.  This  duty  he  peformed  with  great  zeal,  and 
with  an  assumption  of  consistency  and  infallibility  which  was 
channing.  No  doubt  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  veering 
round  without  inconsistency,  and  without  flaw  to  his  infallibility, 
was  eased  by  Mr.  Dauben/s  newly-declared  views  on  Church 
matters.  The  People's  Banner  could  still  be  a  genuine  People's 
Banner  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  policy.  And  as  that  was 
now  the  subject  mainly  discussed  by  the  newspapers,  the 
change  made  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  lauding  of 
Mr.  Daubeny  instead  of  Mr.  TumbulL  Some  other  slight 
touches  were  no  doubt  necessary.  Mr.  Daubeny  was  the  head 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  kingdom,  and  though  Mr. 
Slide  himself  might  be  of  all  men  in  the  kingdom  the  most 
democratic,  or  even  the  most  destructive,  still  it  was  essential 
that  Mr.  Daubeny's  organ  should  support  the  Conservative 
party  all  round.  It  became  Mr.  Slide's  duty  to  speak  of  men 
as  heaven-bom  patriots  whom  he  had  designated  a  month  or 
two  since  as  bloated  aristocrats  and  leeches  fattened  on  the 
blood  of  the  people.  Of  course  remarks  were  made  by  his 
brethren  of  the  press, — ^remarks  which  were  intended  to  be 
II 
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very  Uhpleasant  One  evening  newspaper  took  the  trouble  to 
divide  a  column  of  its  own  into  double  columns,  printing  on  one 
side  of  the  inserted  line  remarks  made  by  the  People's  Banner 

in  September  respecting  the  Duke  of  ,  and  the  Marquis  of 

 ,  and  Sir  —  ,  which  were  certainly  very  harsh  \  and 

on  the  other  side  remarks  equally  laudatory  as  to  the  characters 
of  the  same  titled  politicians.  But  a  journalist,  with  the  tact 
and  experience  of  Mr.  Quintus  Slide,  knew  his  business  too 
well  to  allow  himself  to  be  harrassed  bv  any  such  small 
stratagem  as  that.  He  did  not  pause  to  defend  himself,  but 
boldly  attacked  the  meanness,  the  duplicity,  the  immorality,  the 
grammar,  the  paper,  the  type,  and  the  wife  of  the  editor  of  the 
evening  newspaper.  In  the  storm  of  wind  in  which  he  rowed  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  defend  his  own  conduct.  "And 
then,"  said  he  at  the  close  of  a  very  virulent  and  successful 
article,  "the  hirelings  of    dare  to  accuse  me  of  incon- 
sistency ! "  The  readers  of  the  People's  Banner  all  thought 
that  their  editor  had  beaten  his  adversary  out  of  the  field, 

Mr.  Quintus  Slide  was  certainly  well  adapted  for  his  work. 
He  could  edit  his  paper  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  kind  of 
matter  which  would  best  conduce  to  its  success,  and  he  could 
write  telling  leading  articles  himself.  He  was  indefatigable,  un- 
scrupulous, and  devoted  to  his  paper.  Perhaps  his  great  value 
was  shown  most  clearly  in  his  distinct  appreciation  of  the  low 
line  of  public  virtue  with  which  his  readers  would  be  satisfied. 
A  highly-wrought  moral  istrain  would,  he  knew  well,  create  - 
either  disgust  or  ridicule.  "  If  there  is  any  beastliness  I  'ate,  it 
is  'igh-foluting,''  he  has  been  heard  to  say  to  his  underlings. 
The  sentiment  was  the  same  as  that  conveyed  in  the  "  Point  de 

Eele**  of  Talleyrand.    "Let's  'ave  no  d  d  nonsense,''  he 

said  on  another  occasion,  when  striking  out  from  a  leading 
article  a  passage  in  praise  of  the  patriotism  of  a  certain  public 
man.  "  Mr.  Gresham  is  as  good  as  another  man^  no  doubt ; 
what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  he's  along  with  us."  Mr. 
Gresham  was  not  along  with  Mr.  Slide  at  present,  and  Mr. 
Slide  found  it  very  easy  to  speak  ill  of  Mr.  Gresham. 

Mr.  Slide  one  Sunday  morning  csdled  at  the  house  of  Mr* 
Bunco  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  and  asked  for  Phineas 
Finn.  Mr.  Slide  and  Mr.  Bunce  had  an  old  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  and  the  editor  was  not  ashamed  to  exchange  a  few 
friendly  words  with  the  laW-scrivener  before  he  was  shown  up 
to  the  member  of  Parliament  Mr.  Bunce  was  an  outspoken, 
eager,  and  honest  politician,'-^  with  very  little  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  political  conditions  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  but  with 
a  strong  belief  in  the  merits  of  his  own  class.  He  was  a  sober, 
hard-working  man,  and  he  hated  all  men  who  were  not  sobef 
and  hard-working.  He  was  quite  clear  in  his  mind  that  aU 
nobility  should  be  put  down,  and  that  all  propfHy  in  lasa 
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should  be  taken  away  from  men  who  were  enabled  by  sucli 
property  to  live  in  idleness.  What  should  be  done  with  the 
land  when  so  taken  away  was  a  question  which  he  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  answer.  At  the  present  moment  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  very  hard  words  of  Mr.  SUde  behind  his  bacl^  because  / 
of  the  change  which  had  been  effected  in  the  People's  Banner, 
and  he  certainly  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  asserting  in  a 
person's  presence  aught  that  he  said  in  his  absence.  "  Well, 
Mr.  Conservative  Slide,"  he  said,  stepping  into  the  little  back 
parlour,  in  which  the  editor  was  left  while  Mrs.  Bunce  went  up 
to  learn  whether  the  member  of  Parliament  would  receive  hig 
visitor. 

"  None  of  your  chaff,  Bunce." 

"We  have  enough  of  your  chaff,  anyhow ;  don*t  we,  Mr.  Slide  f 
I  still  sees  the  Banner,  Mr.  Slide,— most  days ;  just  for  the  joke 
of  it" 

^  As  long  as  you  take  it,  Bunde,  I  don't  care  what  the  reason 

is." 

I  suppose  a  heditor's  about  the  same  as  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
You've  got  to  keep  your  place ; — thaf  s  about  it,  Mr.  Slide." 

"We've  got  to  tell  the  people  who's  true  to  'em.  Do  you 
believe  that  Gresham 'd  ever  have  brought  in  a  BiU  for  doing 
away  with  the  Church?  Never; — not  if  he'd  been  Primtf 
Minister  till  doomsday.   What  you  want  is  progress." 

"  Thaes  about  it,  Mr.  Slide." 

"  And  where  are  you  to  get  it  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  that  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  'd  smell  as  sweet?  If  you  can  get 
progress  from  the  Conservatives,  and  you  want  progress^  why 
not  go  to  the  Conservatives  for  it?  Who  repealed  the  com 
laws  ?   Who  gave  us  'ousehold  suffrage  ?" 

"I  think  I've  been  told  all  that  before,  Mr,  Slide j  them 
things  weren't  given  by  no  manner  of  means,  as  I  look  at  it. 
We  just  went  in  and  took  'em.  It  was  hall  a  haccident  whether 
it  was  Cobden  or  Peel,  Gladstone  or  Disraeli,  as  was  the 
servants  we  employed  to  do  our  work.  But  Liberal  is  Liberal^ 
and  Conservative  is  Conservative.  What  are  you,  Mr.  Slide^ 
to-day?" 

"If  you'd  talk  of  things^  Bunce,  which  you  understand,  you 
would  not  talk  quite  so  much  nonsense." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Bunce  entered  the  room,  perhaps  pre* 
venting  a  quarrel,  and  offei^  to  usher  Mr.  Slide  up  to  the 
young  member's  room.  Pbineas  had  not  at  first  been  willing  to 
receive  the  gentleman,  remembering  that  ^hen  they  had  last 
met  the  intercourse  had  not  been  pleasant, — ^but  he  knew^  that 
enmities  are  foolish  things,  and  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
perpetuate  a  quarrel  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Quintus  Slide,  I 
remember  him  very  well,  Mrs.  Bunce." 

"  I  know  you  didn't  like  him,  Sir." 
11 — 2 
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"  Not  particularly." 

"  No  more  don't  I.  No  more  don't  Bunce.  He's  one  of 
them  as 'd  say  a'most  anything  for  a  plate  of  soup  and  a  glass 
of  wme,   That's  what  Bunce  says." 

"  It  won't  hurt  me  to  see  him." 

"  No,  Sir ;  it  won't  hurt  you.  It  would  be  a  pity  indeed  if  the 
likes  of  him  could  hurt  the  likes  of  you."  And  so  Mr.  Quintus 
Slide  was  shown  up  into  the  room. 

The  first  greeting  was  very  affectionate,  at  any  rate  on  the 
part  of  the  editor.  He  grasped  the  young  member's  hand, 
congratulated  him  on  his  seat,  and  began  his  work  as  though 
he  had  never  been  all  but  kicked  out  of  that  very  same  room  by 
its  present  occupant.  "  Now  you  want  to  know  what  I'm  come 
about;  don't  you?" 

"  No  doubt  I  shall  hear  in  good  time,  Mr.  Slide." 

"  It's  an  important  matter  ;— and  so  you'll  say  when  you  do 
hear.  And  if  s  one  in  which  I  don't  know  whether  youll  be  able 
to  see  your  way  quite  clear." 

"  111  do  my  best,  if  it  concerns  me." 

"  It  does."  So  saying  Mr.  Slide,  who  had  seated  himself  in 
an  arm  chair  by  the  fireside  opposite  to  Phineas,  crossed  his 
legs,  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast,  put  his  head  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his  companion's  face.  "  It  does  concern  you,  or  I  shouldn't 
be  here.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Kennedy, — the  Right  Honourable 
Robert  Kennedy,  of  Lough  Linter,  in  Scotland  ?  " 

"  I  do  know  Mr.  Kennedy." 

"And  do  you  know  Lady  Laura  Kennedy,  his  wife  ? 
"  Certainly  I  do." 

"  So  I  supposed.  And  do  you  know  the  Earl  of  Brentford, 
who  is.  I  take  it,  father  to  the  lady  in  question  ?  " 

"  Oi  course  I  do.  You  know  that  I  do."  For  there  had 
been  a  time  in  which  Phineas  had  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  censure  which  the  People's  Banner  could  inflict  upon 
him,  because  of  his  adherence  to  Lord  Brentford,  and  the  vials 
of  wrath  had  been  poured  out  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Quintus 
Slide  himself. 

"  Very  well.  It  does  not  signify  what  I  know  or  what  I  don't 
Those  preliminary  questions  I  have  been  obliged  to  ask  as  my 
justification  for  coming  to  you  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr. 
Kennedy  has,  I  believe,  been  greatly  wronged."  .  ^ 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  talk  about  Mr.  Kennedy's  affairs, 
said  Phineas,  g^vely. 

"  But  unfortunately  he  is  prepared  to  talk  about  them. 
That's  the  rub.  He  has  been  ill-used,  and  he  has  come  to 
the  People's  Banner  for  redress.  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  cast  your  eye  down  that  slip?"  Whereupon  the  editor 
handed  to  Phineas  a  long  scrap  of  printed  paper,  amounting  to 
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about  a  column  and  a  half  of  the  People's  Banner,  containing  a 
letter  to  the  editor  dated  from  Lough  Linter,  and  signed  Robert 
Kennedy  at  full  length. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're  going  to  publish  this,** 
said  Phineas,  before  he  had  read  it. 

"Whynot?** 

"The  man  is  a  madman." 

"  There's  nothing  in  the  world  easier  than  calling  a  man  mad 
It's  what  we  do  to  dogs  when  we  want  to  hang  them.  I  believe 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  the  management  of  his  own  property.  He  is 
not  too  mad  for  that   But  just  cast  your  eye  down  and  read  it." 

Phineas  did  cast  his  eye  down,  and  read  the  whole  letter 
nor  as  he  read  it  could  he  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the 
writer  of  it  would  be  judged  to  be  mad  from  its  contents.  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  told  the  whole  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  had  told 
it  well,— with  piteous  truthfulness,  as  far  as  he  himself  knew 
and  understood  the  truth.  The  letter  was  almost  simple  in  its 
wailing  record  of  his  own  desolation.  With  a  marvellous 
absence  of  reticence  he  had  given  the  names  of  all  persons 
concerned.  He  spoke  of  his  wife  as  having  been,  and  being, 
nnder  the  influence  of  Mr.  Phineas  Finn ; — spoke  of  his  own 
former  friendship  for  that  gentleman,  who  had  once  saved  his 
life  when  he  fell  among  thieves,  and  then  accused  Phineas  of 
treachery  in  betraying  that  friendship.  He  spoke  with  bitter 
agony  of  the  injury  done  him  by  the  Earl,  his  wife's  father,  in 
affording  a  home  to  his  wife,  when  her  proper  home  was  at 
Lough  Linter.  And  then  declared  himsdf  willing  to  take  the 
sinning  woman  back  to  his  bosom.  "  That  she  had  sinned  is 
certain,"  he  said ;  "  I  do  not  believe  she  has  sinned  as  some 
sin ;  but,  whatever  be  her  sin,  it  is  for  a  man  to  forgive  as  he 
hopes  for  forgiveness."  He  expatiated  on  the  absolute  and 
almost  divine  right  which  it  was  intended  that  a  husband 
should  exercise  over  his  wife,  and  quoted  both  the  Old  and.  New 
Testaments  in  proof  of  his  assertions.  And  then  he  went  on  to 
say  that  he  appealed  to  public  sympathy,  through  the  public 
press,  because,  owing  to  some  gross  insufficiency  in  the  laws  of 
extradition,  he  could  not  call  upon  the  magistracy  of  a  foreign 
country  to  restore  to  him  his  erring  wife.  But  he  thought  that 
public  opinion,  if  loudly  expressed,  would  have  an  effect  bcfth 
upon  her  and  upon  her  father,  which  his  private  words  could 
not  produce.  "I  wonder  very  greatly  that  you  should  put 
such  a  letter  as  that  into  type,"  said  Phineas  when  he  had  read 
itaU. 

"  Why  shouldn't  we  put  it  into  t jrpe  ?  " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you'll  publish  it" 

Why  shouldn't  we  publish  it  ?  " 
"  It's  a  private  quarrel  between  a  man  and  his  wife.  What 
on  esuth  have  the  public  got  to  do  with  that  ?" 
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"  Private  quarrels  between  gentlemen  and  ladies  have  been 
public  affairs  for  a  long  time  past.  Ypu  must  know  tluvt  very 
well" 

"  When  they  come  into  court  they  are.*' 

"  In  court  and  out  of  court  I  The  morale  of  our  aristocracy. 
— ^what  you  call  the  Upper  Ten, — would  be  at  a  low  ebb  indeed 
if  the  public  press  didn't  act  as  their  guardians.  Do  you  think 
that  if  the  Duke  of  —  beats  his  wife  black  and  blue,  nothing 
is  to  be  said  about  it  unless  the  Duchess  brings  her  husband 
into  court?  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  separation  among  the 
Upper  Ten,  that  wasn't  handled  by  the  press  one  way  or  the 
other  ?  If  s  my  belief  that  there  isn't  a  peer  among  'em  all 
as  would  live  with  his  wife  constant,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
press; — only  some  pf  the  very  old  ones,  who  couldn't  help 
themselves." 

"  And  you  call  yourself  a  Conservative  ?  " 
Never  mind  what  I  call  myself.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  we*re  about  now.  You  see  that  letter,  Finn.  There 
is  nothing  little  or  dirty  about  us.  We  go  in  for  morals  and 
purity  of  life,  and  we  mean  to  do  our  duty  by  the  public  with- 
out fear  or  favour.  Your  name  is  mentioned  there  in  a  manner 
that  you  won't  quite  like,  and  I  think  I  am  acting  uncommon 
kind  by  you  in  showing  it  to  you  before  we  publish  it."  Phineas, 
who  still  held  the  slip  in  his  hand,  sat  silent  thinking  of  the 
matter.  He  hated  the  man.  He  could  not  endure  the  feeling 
of  being  called  Finn  by  him  without  showing  his  resentment. 
As  regarded  himself,  he  was  thoroughly  well  inclined  to  kick 
Mr.  Slide  and  his  Banner  into  the  street  But  he  was  bound  to 
think  first  of  Lady  Laura.  Such  a  publication  as  this,  which 
was  now  threatened,  was  the  misfortune  which  the  poor  woman 
dreaded  more  than  any  other.  He,  personally,  had  certainly 
been  faultless  in  the  matter.  He  had  never  addressed  a  word  of 
love  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  wife  since  the  moment  in  which  she  had 
told  him  that  she  was  engaged  to  marry  the  Laird  of  Lough 
Linter.  Were  the  letter  to  be  published  he  could  answer  it,  he 
thought,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defend  himself  and  her  without 
damage  to  either.  But  on  her  behalf  he  was  bound  to  prevent 
this  publicity  if  it  could  be  prevented ; — and  he  was  bound  also, 
for  her  sake,  to  allow  himself  to  be  called  Finn  by  this  most 
obnoxious  editor.  "  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  Finn,  it 
will  come  out  to-morrow  morning,"  said  the  obnoxious  editor,  , 

"  Every  word  of  it  is  untrue,"  said  Phineas, 

"  You  say  that,  of  course." 

"  And  I  should  at  once  declare  myself  willing  to  make  such  a 
statement  on  oath.  It  is  a  libel  ot  the  grossest  kind,  and  of 
course  there  would  be  a  prosecutipn,  BoUl  Lord  Brentiord  and 
I  would  be  driven  to  that." 

"  We  shall  be  quite  indifferent,   Hr,  Kennedy  would  hold  u» 
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harmless.   We're  straightforward.   My  showing  it  to  you  would 
prove  that.** 
"What  is  it  you  want,  Mr.  Slide ?" 

<*Want!  You  don't  suppose  we  want  anything.  If  you 
think  that  the  columns  of  the  People's  Banner  are  to  be  bought, 
you  must  have  opinions  respecting  the  press  of  the  day  which 
make  me  pity  you  as  one  grovelling  in  the  very  dust.  The 
daily  press  of  London  is  pure  and  immaculate.  That  is,  the 
morning  papers  are.  Want,  indeed  I  What  do  you  think  I 
want?" 

I  have  not  the  remotest  idea," 

"Purity  of  morals,  Finn; — punishment  for  the  guilty;^ 
defence  for  the  innocent ; — support  for  the  weak  5 — safety  for  the 
oppressed ; — and  a  rod  of  iron  for  the  oppressors  ! " 

"  But  this  is  a  libeL" 

"  It's  very  heavy  on  the  old  Earl,  and  upon  you,  and  upon 
Lady  Laura     isn't  it  ?" 

"  It's  a  libel,  —  as  you  know.  You  tell  me  that  purity  of 
morals  can  be  supported  by  such  a  publication  as  this !  Had 
you  meant  to  go  on  with  it,  you  would  hardly  have  shown  it 
to  me." 

"  You're  in  the  wrong  box  there,  Finn.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what 
we'll  do,— on  behalf  of  what  I  call  real  purity.  We'll  delay  the 
publication  if  you'll  undertake  that  the  lady  shall  go  back  to  her 
nusband." 

"  The  lady  is  not  in  my  hands." 

"She's  under  your  influence.  You  were  with  her  over  at 
Dresden  not  much  more  than  a  month  ago.  She'd  go  sharp 
enough  if  you  told  her." 

"  You  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  your  life." 

"  Say  that  you'll  try," 

"  I  certainly  will  not  do  so." 

"  Then  it  goes  in  to-morrow,"  said  Mr,  Quintus  Slide,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  and  taking  back  th^  slip." 

"  What  on  earth  is  your  object  ?" 
Morals  1  Morals  !  We  shall  be  able  to  say  that  we've  done 
our  best  to  promote  domestic  virtue  and  secure  forgiveness  for 
an  erring  wife.  You've  no  notion,  Finn,  in  your  mind  of  what 
will  soon  be  the  hextent  of  the  duties,  privileges,  and  hinfluences 
of  the  daily  press  ; — the  daily  morning  press,  that  is ;  for  I  look 
on  those  little  evening  scraps  as  just  so  much  paper  and  ink 
wasted.   You  won't  interfere,  then  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  will ;  —  if  you'll  give  me  time.  Where  is  Mr. 
Kennedy?" 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Do  you  write  over  to  Lady 
Laura  and  the  old  lord  and  tell  them  that  if  shell  undertake  to 
be  at  Lough  Linter  within  a  month  this  shall  be  suppressed* 
Will  you  do  that?" 
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"  Let  me  first  see  Mr.  Kennedy." 

Mr.  Slide  thought  a  while  over  that  matter.  "  Well,*'  said  he 
at  last,  "  you  can  see  Kennedy  if  you  wilL  He  came  up  to 
town  four  or  five  days  ago,  and  he's  staying  at  an  hotel  in  Judd 
Street." 

"  An  hotel  in  Judd  Street  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — Macpherson's  in  Judd  Street  I  suppose  he  likes  to 
keep  among  the  Scotch.  I  don't  think  he  ever  goes  out  of  the 
house,  and  he's  waiting  in  London  till  this  thing  is  published" 

"  I  will  go  and  see  him,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  murdered  you  j — ^but  that's  between 
you  and  him." 

"Just  so." 

"  And  I  shall  hear  from  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Phineas, hesitating  as  he  made  the  promise.  "Yes, 
you  shall  hear  from  me." 

"  We've  got  our  duty  to  do,  and  we  mean  to  do  it  If  we  see 
that  we  can  induce  the  lady  to  go  back  to  her  husband,  we  shall 
habstain  from  publishing,  and  virtue  will  be  its  own  reward.  I 
needn't  tell  you  that  such  a  letter  as  that  would  sell  a  great 
many  cooies  Finn."  Theq  at  last  Mr.  Slide  arose  and  de- 
parted. 


CHAPTER  XXlll 
MACPHERSON'S  HOTEL. 

JHINEAS,  when  he  was  left  alone,  found  himself 
greatly  at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  had  better  do.  He 
had  pledged  himself  to  see  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  was  not 
much  afraid  of  encoimtering  personal  violence  at  the 
hands  of  that  gentleman.  But  he  could  think  of  nothing  which 
he  could  with  advantage  say  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  knew  that  Lady 
Laura  would  not  return  to  her  husband.  Much  as  she  dreaded 
such  exposure  as  was  now  threatened,  she  would  not  return  to 
Lough  Linter  to  avoid  even  that  He  could  not  hold  out  any 
such  hope  to  Mr.  Kennedy  ; — and  without  doing  so  how  could 
he  stop  the  publication  ?  He  thought  of  getting  an  injunction 
from  the  Vice-Chancellor ; — but  it  was  now  Sunday,  and  he  had 
understood  that  the  publication  would  appear  on  the  morrow, 
unless  stopped  by  some  note  from  himself.  He  thought  of  find- 
ing some  attorney,  and  taking  him  to  Mr.  Kennedy ;  but  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Kennedy  would  be  deterred  by  no  attorney.  Then 
he  thought  of  Mr.  Low.  He  would  see  Mr.  Kennedy  first,  and 
then  go  to  Mr.  Low's  house. 

Judd  Street  runs  into  the  New  Ro^d  near  the  great  stations 
of  the  Midland  and  Northern  Railways,  and  is  a  highly  re- 
spectable street.  But  it  can  hardly  be  called  fashionable  as 
is  Piccadilly,  or  central  as  is  Charing  Cross,  or  commercial  as 
is  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's.  Men  seeking  the  shelter 
of  an  hotel  in  Judd  Street  most  probably  prefer  decent  and 
respectable  obscurity  to  other  advantages,  ft  was  some  such 
feeling,  no  doubt,  joined  to  the  fact  that  the  landlord  had 
originally  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Linter, 
which  had  taken  Mr,  Kennedy  to.  Macph^rson's  Hotel,  Phine^s, 
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when  ho  cfUled  2^  about  thr^  o'clock  on  Sunday  afterrioon, 
was  at  once  informed  by  Mrs,  Macpherson  that  Mr,  Kennedy 
was  nae  doubt  at  hame,  but  was  nae  willing  to  see  folk  on  the 
Saaboth."  Phineas  pleaded  the  extreme  necessity  of  his 
business,  alleging  that  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  would  regard  its 
nature  as  a  sufficient  justification  for  such  Sabbath-breaking, — 
and  sent  up  his  card.  Then  there  came  down  a  message  to 
him.  Could  not  Mr.  P'inn  postpone  his  visit  to  the  following 
morning?  But  Phineas  declared  that  it  could  not  be  post- 
poned. Circumstances,  which  he  would  explain  to  Mr.  Kennedy, 
made  it  impossible.  At  last  he  was  desired  to  walk  up  stairs, 
though  Mrs.  Macpherson,  as  she  showed  him  the  way,  evidently 
thought  that  her  house  was  profaned  by  such  wickedness. 

Macpherson  in  preparing  his  house  had  not  run  into  that 
extravagance  of  architecture  which  has  lately  become  so  com- 
mon in  our  hotels.  It  was  simply  an  ordinary  house,  with 
the  words  "  Macpherson's  Hotel"  painted  on  a  semi-circular 
board  over  the  doorway.  The  front  parlour  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  bar,  and  in  the  back  parlour  the  Macphersons 
lived.  The  staircase  was  narrow  and  dirty,  and  in  the  front 
drawing-room, — with  the  chamber  behind  for  his  bed-room, — 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  installed.  Mr.  Macpherson  probably  did  not 
expect  any  customers  beyond  those  friendly  Scots  who  came 
up  to  London  from  his  own  side  of  the  Highlands.  Mrs.  Mac* 
pnerson,  as  she  opened  the  door,  was  silent  and  almost 
mysterious.  Such  a  breach  of  the  law  might  perhaps  be 
justified  by  circumstances  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  but 
should  receive  no  sanction  from  her  which  she  could  avoid* 
So  she  did  not  even  whisper  the  name. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  as  Phineas  entered,  slowly  rose  from  his  chain 
putting  down  the  Bible  which  had  been  in  his  hands.  He  did 
not  speak  at  once,  but  looked  at  his  visitor  over  the  spectacles 
whicn  he  wore.  Phineas  thought  that  he  was  even  more 
haggard  in  appearance  and  aged  than  when  they  two  had  met 
hardly  three  months  since  at  Lough  Linter.  There  was  no 
shaking  of  hands,  and  hardly  any  pretence  at  greeting.  Mr. 
Kennedy  simply  bowed  his  head,  and  allowed  his  visitor  to 
be^in  the  conversation. 

^  I  should  not  have  come  to  you  on  luch  a  day  as  this,  Mr. 
Kennedy  — 

"  It  is  a  day  very  unfitted  for  the  affairs  of  the  world,"  said  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Had  not  the  matter  been  most  pressing  in  regard  both  to 
time  and  its  own  importance.'* 

So  the  woman  told  me,  and  therefore  I  have  consented  to 

see  you." 

"  You  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  — —  Slide,  Mr.  Kennedy?" 
Mr.  Kennedy  shook  his  b^ad«  ''You  know  tke  editor  of  the 
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People's  Banner?'^  Again  he  shook  his  head,     You  have,  at 
anv  rate,  wntten  a  letter  for  publication  to  that  newspaper/' 
"  Need  I  consult  you  as  to  what  I  write  ?" 
"  But  he, — the  editor,— has  consulted  me." 
"  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.*' 
"  This  Mr,  Slide,  the  editor  of  the  People's  Banner,  has  just 
been  with  me,  having  in  his  hand  a  printed  letter  from  you, 
which, — you  will  excuse  me,  Mr,  Kenneay,— is  very  libellous,'' 
"  I  will  bear  the  responsibility  of  that." 
"But  you  would  not  wish  to  publish  falsehood  about  your  wife, 
or  even  about  me." 

"  Falsehood!  Sir;  how  dare  you  use  that  word  to  me?  Is  it 
false  to  say  that  she  has  left  my  house  ?  Is  it  false  to  say  that 
she  is  my  wife,  and  cannot  desert  me,  as  she  has  done,  without 
breaking  her  vows,  and  disregarding  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man  ?  Am  I  false  when  I  say  that  I  gave  her  no  cause  ?  Am 
I  false  when  I  offer  to  take  her  back,  let  her  faults  be  what  they 
may  have  been  ?  Am  I  false  when  I  say  that  her  father  acts 
illegally  in  detaining  her?  False  !  False  in  vour  teeth  !  False- 
hood is  villany,  and  it  is  not  I  that  am  the  villain," 
"  You  have  joined  my  name  in  the  accusation." 
"  Because  you  are  her  paramour.  I  know  you  now ; — ^viper 
that  was  warmed  in  my  bosom  !  Will  you  look  me  in  the  face 
and  tell  me  that,  had  it  not  been  for  you,  she  would  not  have 
Strayed  from  me?"  To  this  Phineas  could  make  no  answer. 
"  Is  it  not  true  that  when  she  went  with  me  to  the  altar  you  had 
been  her  lover  ? " 

"  I  was  her  lover  no  longer,  when  she  once  told  me  that  sh^ 
was  to  be  your  wife." 

"  Has  sne  never  spoken  to  you  of  love  since  ?  Did  she  not 
warn  you  from  the  house  in  her  faint  struggle  after  virtue  ?  Did 
she  not  whistle  you  back  again  when  she  found  the  struggle 
too  much  for  her  ?  When  I  asked  you  to  the  house,  she  bade 
you  not  come  ?  When  I  desired  that  you  might  never  darken 
my  eyes  again,  did  she  not  seek  you  ?  With  whom  was  she 
walking  on  the  villa  grounds  by  the  river  banks  when  she 
resolved  that  she  would  leave  sdl  her  duties  and  desert  me  ? 
Will  you  dare  to  say  that  you  were  not  then  in  her  confidence  ? 
With  whom  was  she  talking  when  she  had  the  effrontery  to  come 
and  meet  me  at  the  house  of  the  Prime  Minister,  which  I  was 
bound  to  attend  ?  Have  you  not  been  with  her  this  very  winter 
in  her  foreign  home  ?  " 
"  Of  course  I  have, — and  you  sent  her  a  message  by  me." 
"  I  sent  no  message.  I  deny  it.  I  refused  to  be  an  accomplice 
in  your  double  guilt.  I  laid  my  command  upon  you  that  you 
should  not  visit  my  wife  in  my  absence,  and  you  disobeyed,  and 
you  are  an  adulterer.  Who  are  you  that  you  are  to  come  for 
^vcr  between  m^  and  my  wife  ?  " 
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"  I  never  injured  you  in  thought  or  deed.  I  come  to  you  now 
because  I  have  seen  a  printed  letter  which  contains  a  gross  libel 
upon  myself." 

^  It  is  printed  then  ?  "  he  asked,  in  an  eager  tone. 
It  is  printed ;  but  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  published  It 
is  a  libel  and  should  not  be  published.   I  shall  be  forced  to  seek 
redress  at  law.  You  cannot  hope  to  regain  your  wife  by  pub- 
lishing false  accusations  against  her." 

"They  are  true.  I  can  prove  every  word  that  I  have 
written.  She  dare  not  come  here,  and  submit  herself  to  the 
laws  of  her  country.  She  is  a  renegade  from  the  law,  and  you 
abet  her  in  her  sin.  But  it  is  not  vengeance  that  I  seek. 
*  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord.' " 

"  It  looks  like  vengeance,  Mr.  Kennedy." 

"Is  it  for  you  to  teach  me  how  I  shall  bear  myself  in  this 
time  of  my  great  trouble  ?  "  Then  suddenly  he  changed ;  his 
voice  falling  from  one  of  haughty  defiance  to  a  low,  mean, 
bargaining  whisper.  "  But  Til  tell  you  what  Til  do.  If  you  will 
say  that  she  shall  come  back  again.  111  have  it  cancelled,  and 
pay  alt  the  expenses." 

"  I  cannot  bring  her  back  to  you." 

"  Shell  come  if  you  tell  her.  If  you'll  let  them  understand 
that  she  must  come  they'll  give  way.  You  can  try  it  at  any 
rate." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Why  should  I  ask  her  to 
submit  herself  to  misery  ?  " 

"  Misery  !  What  misery  ?  Why  should  she  be  miserable  ? 
Must  a  woman  need  be  miserable  because  she  lives  with  her 
husband?  You  hear  me  say  that  I  will  forgive  everything. 
Even  she  will  not  doubt  me  when  I  say  so,  because  I  have  never 
lied  to  her.  Let  her  come  back  to  me,  and  she  shall  live  iii 
peace  and  quiet,  and  hear  no  word  of  reproach." 

"  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Mr.  Kennedy." 

"  Then,  Sir,  you  shall  abide  my  wrath."  With  that  he  sprang 
quickly  round,  grasping  at  something  which  lay  upon  a  shelf 
near  him,  and  Phineas  saw  that  he  was  armed  with  a  pistol. 
Phineas,  who  had  hitherto  been  seated,  leaped  to  his  legs  ;  but 
the  pistol  in  a  moment  was  at  his  head,  and  the  madman  pulled 
at  the  trigger.  But  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument  required 
that  some  bolt  should  be  loosed  before  the  hammer  would  fall 
upon  the  nipple,  and  the  unhandy  wretch  for  an  instant 
fumbled  over  the  work  so  that  Phineas,  still  facing  his  enemy, 
had  time  to  leap  backwards  towards  the  door.  But  Kennedy, 
though  he  was  awkward,  still  succeeded  in  firing  before  our 
friend  could  leave  the  room.  Phineas  heard  the  thud  of  the 
bullet,  and  knew  that  it  must  have  passed  near  his  head. 
He  was  not  struck,  however ;  and  the  man,  frightened  at  his 
own  deed,  abstained  from  the  second  shot,  or  loitered  long 
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enough  in  his  remorse  to  enable  his  prey  to  escape.  With  three 
or  four  steps  Phineas  leaped  down  the  stairs,  and,  finding  the 
front  door  closed,  took  shelter  within  Mrs.  Macpherson's  bar. 
"The  man  is  mad/'  he  said;  "did  you  not  hear  the  shot?" 
The  woman  was  too  frightened  to  reply,  but  stood  trembling, 
holding  Phineas  by  the  arm.  There  was  nobody  in  the  house, 
she  said,  but  she  and  the  two  lasses.  "  Nae  doobt  the  Laird's 
by  ordinaire,"  she  said  at  last.  She  had  known  of  the  pistol ; 
but  had  not  dared  to  have  it  removed.  She  and  Macpherson 
had  only  feared  that  he  would  hurt  himself,— and  had  at  last 
agreed,  as  day  after  day  passed  without  any  injury  from  the 
weapon,  to  let  the  thing  remain  unnoticed  She  had  heard  the 
shot,  and  had  been  sure  that  one  of  the  two  men  above  would 
have  been  killed. 

Phineas  was  now  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  duty  was  required 
of  him.  His  first  difficulty  consisted  in  this, — ^that  his  hat  Was 
Still  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  room,  and  that  Mrs.  Macpherson  alto* 
gether  refused  to  go  and  fetch  it.  While  they  were  still  discuss- 
ing this,  and  Phineas  had  not  as  yet  resolved  whether  he 
would  first  get  a  policeman  or  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Low,  the  bell 
from  the  room  was  rung  furiously.  "  It's  the  Laird,"  said  Mrs. 
Macpherson,  "and  if  naebody  waits  on  him  he'll  surely  be 
shooting  ane  of  us."  The  two  girls  were  now  outside  the  bar 
shaking  in  their  shoes,  and  evidently  unwilling  to  face  the 
danger.  At  last  the  door  of  the  room  above  was  opened,  and 
our  hero's  hat  was  sent  rolling  down  the  stairs. 

It  was  clear  to  Phineas  that  the  man  was  so  mad  as  to  be  not 
even  aware  of  the  act  .he  had  perpetrated.  "  He'll  do  nothing 
more  with  the  pistol,"  he  said,  "  unless  he  should  attempt  to 
destroy  himself."  At  last  it  was  determined  that  one  of  the 
girls  should  be  sent  to  fetch  Macpherson  home  from  the  Scotch 
Church,  and  that  no  application  should  be  made  at  once  to  the 
police.  It  seemed  that  the  Macphersons  knew  the  circumstances 
of  their  [guest's  family,  and  that  there  was  a  cousin  of  his  in 
London  who  was  the  only  one  with  whom  he  seemed  to  have 
any  near  connection.  The  thing  that  had  occurred  was  to  be 
told  to  this  cousin,  and  Phineas  left  his  address,  so  that  if  it 
should  be  thought  necessary  he  might  be  called  upon  to  give  his 
account  of  the  affair.  Then,  in  his  perturbation  of  spirit,  he 
asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy ;  and  having  swallowed  it,  was  about 
to  take  his  leave.  "  The  brandy  wull  be  saxpence.  Sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Macpherson,  as  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

Having  paid  for  his  refreshment,  Phineas  got  into  a  cab,  and 
had  himself  driven  to  Mr.  Low's  house.  He  had  escaped  from 
his  peril,  and  now  again  it  became  his  strongest  object  to  stop 
the  publication  of  &e  letter  which  Slide  had  shown  him.  But 
as  he  sat  in  the  cab  he  could  not  hinder  himself  from  shudder- 
ing at  the  danger  which  had  been  so  near  to  him.    He  rc- 
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merabercd  his  sensation  as  he  first  saw  the  glimmer  of  the 
barrel  of  the  pistol,  and  then  became  aware  of  the  man's  first 
futile  attempt,  and  afterwards  saw  the  flash  and  heard  the 
hammer  fall  at  the  same  moment  He  had  once  stood  up  to 
be  fired  at  in  a  duel,  and  had  been  struck  by  the  ball.  But 
nothing  in  that  encounter  had  made  him  feel  sick  and  faint 
through  every  muscle  as  he  had  felt  just  now.  As  he  sat  in  the 
cab  he  was  aware  that  but  for  the  spirits  he  had  swallowed  he 
would  be  altogether  overcome,  and  he  doubted  even  now 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  tell  his  story  to  Mr.  Low.  Luckily 
perhaps  for  him  neither  Mr.  Low  nor  his  wife  were  at  home, 
They  were  out  together,  but  were  expected  in  between  five  and 
six.  Phineas  declared  his  purpose  of  waiting  for  theni,  and 
requested  that  Mr.  Low  might  be  asked  to  join  him  in  the 
dining-room  immediately  on  his  return.  In  this  way  an  hour 
was  allowed  him,  and  he  endeavoured  to  compose  himself. 
Still,  even  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  his  heart  was  beating  so 
violently  that  he  could  hardly  control  the  motion  of  Jiis  own 
limbs.  "  Low,  I  have  been  shot  at  by  a  madman,"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  his  friend  entered  the  room.  He  had  determined  to  be 
calm,  and  to  speak  much  more  of  the  document  in  the  editor^s 
hands  than  of  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  on  his  own 
life  ;  but  he  had  been  utterly  unable  to  repress  the  exclamation* 
"Shot  at?" 

"  Yes  ;  by  Robert  Kennedy ;  the  man  who  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  ;— almost  within  a  yard  of  my  head."  Then  he 
sat  down  and  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  convulsive  laughter. 

The  story  about  the  pistol  was  soon  told,  and  Mr.  Low  was 
of  opinion  that  Phineas  should  not  have  left  the  place  without 
calling  in  policemen  and  giving  an  account  to  them  of  th$ 
transaction,  "But  I  had  something  else  on  my  mind,"  said 
Phineas,  ''which  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  see  you  at 
once something  more  important  even  than  this  madman's 
attack  upon  me.  '  He  has  written  a  most  foul-mouthed  attack 
upon  his  wife,  which  is  already  in  print,  and  will,  I  fear,  be 
published  to-morrow  morning."  Then  he  told  the  story  of  the 
letter.  "  Slide  no  doubt  will  be  at  the  People's  Banner  office  to 
night,  and  I  can  see  him  there.  Perhaps  when  I  tell  him  what 
has  occurred  he  will  consent  to  drop  the  pubUcation  altogether." 

But  in  this  view  of  the  matter  Mr.  Low  did  not  agree  with 
his  visitor.  He  argued  the  case  with  a  dehberation  which  to 
Phineas  in  his  present  state  of  mind  was  almost  painful.  If 
whole  story  of  what  had  occurred  were  told  to  Quintus  Slide 
that  worthy  protector  of  morals  and  caterer  for  the  amusement 
of  the  public  would,  Mr.  Low  thought,  at  once  publish  the  lettef 
and  give  a  statement  of  the  occurrence  at  Macpherson's  Hotel 
There  would  be  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  so  profitable  a  pro- 
ceeding, as  he  >¥ould  know  that  no  one  would  stir  on  behalf  of 
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Lady  Laum  in  the  matter  of  the  libel,  when  I  le  tragedy  of  Mr. 
Kenned^^s  madness  should  have  been  made  known.  The 
publication  would  be  as  safe  as  attractive.  But  if  Phineas  should 
abstain  front  going  to  him  at  all,  the  same  calculation  which  had 
induced  him  to  show  the  letter  would  induce  him  to  postpone 
the  publication,  at  any  rate  for  another  twenty-four  hours.  "  He 
means  to  make  capital  out  of  his  virtue  ;  and  he  won't  give  that 
up  for  die  sake  or  being  a  day  in  advance.  In  the  meantime 
we  will  get  an  injunction  from  the  Vice- Chancellor  to  stop  the 
publication." 
"Can  we  do  that  in  one  day?" 

**  I  think  we  can.  Chancery  isn't  what  it  used  to  be,"  said 
Mr.  Low,  with  a  sigh.  "  Til  tell  you  what  TU  do.  Pll  go  this 
very  moment  to  Pickering."  Mr.  Pickering  at  this  time  was  one 
of  the  three  Vice- Chancellors.  "  It  isn't  exactly  the  proper 
thing  for  counsel  to  call  on  a  judge  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  with 
the  direct  intention  of  influencing  his  judgment  for  the  following 
morning ;  but  this  is  a  case  in  which  a  point  may  be  strained. 
When  such  a  paper  as  the  People's  Banner  gets  hold  of  a 
letter  from  a  madman,  which  if  published  would  destroy  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  family,  one  shouldn't  stick  at  a  trifle. 
Pickering  is  just  the  man  to  take  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
matter.  You'll  have  to  make  an  affidavit  in  the  morning,  and 
we  can  get  the  injunction  served  before  two  or  tiiree  o'dock. 
Mr.  Septimus  Slope,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  won't  dare  to 
publish  it  after  that.  Of  course,  if  it  comes  out  to-morrow 
morning,  we  shall  have  been  too  late  ;  but  this  will  be  our  best 
chance."  So  Mr.  Low  got  his  hat  and  umbrella,  and  started  for 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  house.  "  And  I  tell  you  what,  Phineas  ; 
--do  you  stay  and  dine  here.  You  are  so  flurried  by  all  this, 
that  you  are  not  fit  to  go  anywhere  else." 
.  "  I  am  flurried." 

"  Of  course  ypu  arci  Never  mind  about  dressing.  Do  you 
go  up  and  tell  Georgiana  all  about  it ; — and  have  dinner  put  off 
half-an-hour.  I  must  hunt  Pickering  up,  if  I  don't  find  him  at 
home."  Then  Phineas  did  go  upstairs  and  told  Georgiana — 
otherwise  Mrs.  Low — the  whole  story.  Mrs.  Low  was  deeply 
affected,  declaring  her  opinion  very  strongly  as  to  the  horrible 
condition  of  things,  when  madmen  could  go  about  with  pistols, 
and  without  anybody  to  take  care  against  them.  But  as  to  Lady 
Laura  Kennedy,  she  seemed  to  think  that  the  poor  husband  had 
great  cause  ot  complaint,  and  that  Lady  Laura  ought  to  be 
punished.  Wives,  she  thought,  should  never  leave  their 
husbands  on  any  pretext ;  and,  as  far  as  she  had  heard  the  story^ 
there  had  been  no  pretext  at  all  in  the  case.  Her  sympathies 
were  clearly  with  the  madman,  though  she  was  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  any  and  every  step  should  be  taken  which 

might  be  adverse  to  Mr.  Quuitus  Slide. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MADAME  GOESLER  IS  SENT  FOIL  ' 

^HEN  the  elder  Mr.  Maule  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  perturbation  of  mind  and  body  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown  by  the  ill-timed  and  ill-worded 
proposition  of  his  son  to  enable  him  to  resume  the 
accustomed  tenour  of  his  life,  he  arrayed  himself  in  his  morning 
winter  costume,  and  went  forth  in  quest  of  a  lady.  So  much 
was  told  some  few  chapters  back,  but  the  name  of  the  lady  was 
not  then  disclosed.  Starting  from  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, he  walked  slowly  across  St.  James's  Park  and  the  Green 
Park  till  he  came  out  in  Piccadilly,  near  the  bottom  of  Park 
Lane.  As  he  went  up  the  Lane  he  looked  at  his  gloves,  and 
at  his  trousers,  and  saw  that  nothing  was  unduly  soiled.  The 
morning  air  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  had  enabled  him  to  dis- 
pense with  the  costly  comfort  of  a  cab.  Mr.  Maule  hated  cabs 
m  the  morning, — ^preferring  never  to  move  beyond  the  tether  of 
his  short  daily  constitutional  walk.  A  cab  for  going  out  to 
dinner  was  a  necessity ; — but  his  income  would  not  stand  two 
or  three  cabs  a  day.  Consequently  he  never  went  north  ofi 
Oxford  Street,  or  east  of  the  theatres,  or  beyond  Eccleston 
Square  towards  the  river.  The  regions  of  South  Kensington  and 
New  Brompton  were  a  trouble  to  him,  as  he  found  it  impossible 
to  lay  down  a  limit  in  that  direction  which  would  not  exclude 
him  from  things  which  he  fain  would  not  exclude.  There 
are  dinners  given  at  South  Kensington  which  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Maule  cannot  afford  not  to  eat.  In  Park  Lane  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  very  small  house, — a  house  that  might 
almost  be  called  tiny  by  comparison  of  its  dimensions  with  those 
around  it^  and  then  asked  for  Madame  Goesler.  Madame 
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Goesler  had  that  morning  gone  into  the  country.  Mr.  Maule 
in  his  blandest  manner  expressed  some  surprise,  having  un- 
derstood that  she  had  not  long  since  returned  from  Harrington 
HalL  To  this  the  servant  assented,  but  went  on  to  explain 
that  she  had  been  in  town  only  a  day  or  two  when  she  was 
summoned  down  to  Matching  by  a  telegram.  It  was  believed, 
the  man  said,  that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  was  poorly.  "  Oh  ! 
indeed ; — I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Mr.  Maule,  with  a 
wry  face.  Then,  with  steps  perhaps  a  little  less  careful,  he 
walked  back  across  the  park  to  his  club.  On  taking  up  the 
evening  paper  he  at  once  saw  a  paragraph  stating  that  the' 
Duke  of  Omnium's  condition  to-day  was  much  the  same  as 
yesterday  ;  but  that  he  had  passed  a  quiet  night.  That  very  dis- 
tinguished but  now  aged  physician.  Sir  Omicron  Pie,  was  still 
staying  at  Matching  Priory.  "  So  old  Onmium  is  going  off  the 
hooks  at  last,"  said  Mr.  Maule  to  a  club  acquaintance.  > 

The  club  acquaintance  was  in  Parliament,  and  looked  at  the 
matter  from  a  strictly  parliamentary  point  of  view.  "Yes, 
indeed.    It  has  given  a  deal  of  trouble." 

Mr.  Maule  was  not  parliamentary,  and  did  not  understand 
"Why  trouble, — except  to  himself?  Hell  leave  his  Garter  and 
strawberry-leaves,  and  all  his  acres  behind  him." 

"What  is  Gresham  to  do  about  the  Exchequer  when  he  comes 
in?  I  don't  know  whom  he's  to  send  there.  They  talk  of 
Bonteen,  but  Bonteen  hasn't  half  weight  enough.  They'll  offer 
it  to  Monk,  but  Monk'll  never  take  office  again." 

"  Ah,  yes.  Planty  Pall  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I 
suppose  he  must  give  that  up  now  ?" 

The  parliamentary  acquaintance  looked  up  at  the  un- 
parliamentary man  with  that  mingled  disgust  and  pity  which 
parliamentary  gentlemen  and  ladies  always  entertain  for  those 
who  have  not  devoted  their  minds  to  the  constitutional  forms  of 
the  country.  "  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can't  very  well 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Palliser  can't  very  well  help 
becoming  Duke  of  Omnium.  I  don't  know  whether  he  can  take 
the  decimal  coinage  question  with  him,  but  I  fear  not.  They 
don't  like  at  it  all  in  the  city." 

"  I  believe  I'll  go  and  play  a  rubber  of  whist,"  said  Mr.  Maule. 
He  played  his  whist,  and  lost  thirty  points  without  showing  the 
slightest  displeasure,  either  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  or  by  any 
grimace  of  his  countenance.  And  yet  the  money  which  passed 
from  his  hands  was  material  to  him.  But  he  was  great  at  such 
efforts  as  these,  and  he  understood  well  the  fluctuations  of  the 
whist  table,  llie  half-crowns  which  he  had  paid  were  only  so 
much  invested  capital 

He  dined  at  his  club  this  evening,  and  joined  tables  with 
another  acquaintance  who  was  not  paniamentary.  Mr  Parkinson 
Seymour  was  a  man  much  of  his  own  stamp,  who  cared  not  one 
.12 
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straw  as  to  any  difficulty  which  the  Prime  Minister  might  fed  in 
filling  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  There  were 
men  Dy  dozens  ready  and  willing,  and  no  doubt  able, — or  at  any 
rate,  one  as  able  as  the  other, — to  manage  the  taxes  of  the 
country.  But  the  blue  riband  and  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Barsetshire  were  important  things, — ^which  would  now  be  in  the 

fift  of  Mr.  Daubeny ;  and  Lady  Glencora  would  at  last  be  a 
uchess/--with  much  effect  on  society,  either  good  or  bad.  And 
Planty  rail  would  be  a  duke,  with  very  much  less  capability,  as 
Mr.  Parkinson  Seymour  thought,  for  filling  that  great  office,  than 
that  which  the  man  had  displayed  who  was  now  supposed  to  be 
dyin^  at  Matching.  "  He  has  been  a  fine  old  fellow/'  said  Mr. 
Parkmson  Seymour. 
"  Very  much  so.  There  ain't  many  of  that  stamp  left/* 
I  don't  know  one,"  continued  the  gentleman,  with  enthusiasm. 
"  They  all  go  in  for  something  now,  just  as  Jones  goes  in  for 
being  a  bank  clerk.  They  are  politicians,  or  gamblers,  or,  by 
heaven,  tradesmen,  as  some  of  them  are.  The  Earl  of  Tydvili 
and  Lord  Merthyr  are  in  partnership  together  working  their  own 
mines, — ^by  the  Lord,  with  a  regular  deed  of  partnership,  just  like 
two  cheesemongers.  The  Marquis  of  Maltanops  has  a  share  in 
a  bitter  beer  house  at  Burton.  And  the  Duke  of  Discount,  who 
married  old  Ballance's  daughter,  and  is  brother-in-law  to  young 
George  Advance^  retains  his  interest  in  the  house  in  Lombard 
Street  I  know  it  for  a  fact." 
"  Old  Onmium  was  above  that  kind  of  thing,"  said  Mr.  Maule. 
"  Lord  bless  you quite  another  sort  of  man.  There  is 
nothing  left  like  it  now.  With  a  princely  income  I  don't  suppose 
he  ever  put  by  a  shilling  in  his  life.  I've  heard  it  said  that  he 
couldn't  afford  to  marry,  living  in  the  manner  in  which  he  chose 
to  live.  And  he  understood  what  dignity  meant  None  of  them 
understand  that  now.  Dukes  are  as  common  as  dogs  in  the 
streets,  and  a  marquis  thinks  no  more  of  himself  than  a  market- 
gardener.  I'm  very  sorry  the  old  duke  should  go.  The  nephew 
may  be  very  good  at  figures,  but  he  isn't  fit  to  fill  his  uncle's  shoes. 
As  for  Lady  Glencora,  no  doubt  as  things  go  now  she's  very 
popular,  but  she's  more  like  a  dairy-maid  than  a  duchess  to  my 
w^  of  thinking." 

There  was  not  a  club  in  London,  and  hardly  a  drawing-room 
in  which  something  was  not  said  that  day  in  consequence  of  the 
two  bulletins  which  had  appeared  as  to  the  condition  of  the  old 
duke  {—^d  in  no  club  and  in  no  drawing-room  was  a  verdict 
given  against  the  dyin^  man.^  It  was  acknowledged  everywhere 
that  he  had  plaved  his  part  in  a  noble  and  even  in  a  princely 
manner,  that  ne  had  used  with  a  becoming  grace  the  rich  things 
that  had  been  given  him,  and  that  he  had  deserved  well  of  ms 
country.  And  yet,  perhaps,  no  man  who  had  lived  during  the 
vome  period,  or  any  portion  of  the  period,  had  done  less,  or  bad 
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devoted  himself  more  entirely  to  the  consumption  of  good  things 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  producing  anythmg  in  return  I  But 
he  had  looked  like  a  duke,  and  known  how  to  set  a  high  price 
on  his  own  presence. 

To  Mr.  Maule  the  threatened  demise  of  this  great  man  was 
not  without  a  peculiar  interest.  His  acquaintance  with  Madame 
Goesler  had  not  been  of  long  standing,  nor  even  as  yet  had  it 
reached  a  close  intimacy.-  During  the  last  London  season  he 
had  been  introduced  to  her,  and  had  dined  twice  at  her  house» 
He  endeavoured  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  her,  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  succeeded.  It  may  be  said  of  him 
generally,  that  he  had  the  gift  of  making  himself  pleasant  to 
women.  When  last  she  had  parted  from  him  with  a  smilei 
repeating  the  last  few  words  of  some  good  story  which  he  had 
told  her,  the  idea  struck  him  that  she  after  all  might  perhaps  be 
the  woman.  He  made  his  inquiries,  and  had  learned  that  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  her  wealth,— or  even  to  her 
power  of  disposing  of  that  wealth  as  she  pleased.  So  he  wrote 
to  her  a  pretty  little  note,  in  which  he  gave  to  her  the  history  of 
that  good  story,  how  it  originated  with  a  certain  Cardinal,  and 
might  be  found  in  certain  memoirs, — ^which  did  not,  however^ 
bear  Che  best  reputation  in  the  world.  Madame  Goesler  answered 
his  note  very  graciously,  thanking  him  for  the  reference,  but 
declaring  that  the  information  given  was  already  so  sufficient 
that  she  need  prosecute  the  inquiry  no  further.  Mr.  Maule 
smiled  as  he  aeclared  to  himself  that  those  memoirs  would 
certainly  be  in  Madame  Goesler's  hands  before  many  days  were 
over.  Had  his  intimacy  been  a  little  more  advanced  he  would 
have  sent  the  volume  to  her. 

But  he  also  learned  that  there  was  some  romance  in  the  lady's 
life  which  connected  her  with  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  He  was 
diligent  in  seeking  information,  and  became  assured  that  there 
could  be  no  chance  for  himself,  or  for  any  man,  as  long  as  the 
duke  was  alive.  Some  hinted  that  there  had  been  a  private 
marriage, — a  marriage,  however,  which  Madame  Goesler  had 
bound  herself  by  solemn  oaths  never  to  disclose.  Others  surmised 
that  she  was  the  duke's  daughter.  Hints  were,  of  course,  thrown 
out  as  to  a  connection  of  another  kind, — but  with  no  great  vigour, 
as  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Lady  Glencora,  the  duke's 
niece  by  marriage,  and  the  mother  of  the  duke's  future  heir,  was 
Madame  Goesler's  great  friend.  That  there  was  a  mystery  was 
a  fact  very  gratifying  to  the  world  at  large ;  and  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  the  more  gratifying  in  that  nothing  had  occurred  to 
throw  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the  matter  since  the  fact  of  the 
intimacy  had  become  generally  known.  Mr.  Maule  was  aware, 
however,  that  there  could  be  no  success  for  him  as  long  as  the 
duke  lived.  Whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  alliance,  it 
was  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  other  while  it  lasted.   But  the 
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duke  was  a  very  old,— or,  at  least,  a  very  infirm  man.  And  now 
the  duke  was  dying.  Of  course  it  was  only  a  chance.  Mr. 
Maule  knew  the  world  too  well  to  lay  out  any  great  portion  of 
his  hopes  on  a  prospect  so  doubtful.  But  it  was  worth  a  struggle, 
and  he  would  so  struggle  that  he  might  enjoy  success,  should 
success  come,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  pangs  of  dis- 
appointment. Mr.  Maule  hated  to  be  unhappy  or  uncomfortable, 
and  therefore  never  allowed  any  aspiration  to  proceed  to  such 
length  as  to  be  inconvenient  to  his  feelings  should  it  not  be 
grati^ed. 

In  the  meantime  Madame  Max  Goesler  had  been  sent  for, 
and  had  hurried  off  to  Matching  almost  without  a  moment's 
preparation.  As  she  sat  in  the  train,  thinking  of  it,  tears 
absolutely  filled  her  eyes.  "  Poor  dear  old  man,"  she  said  to 
herself ;  and  yet  the  poor  dear  old  man  had  simply  been  a  trouble 
to  her,  adding  a  most  disagreeable  task  to  her  life,  and  one  which 
she  was  not  called  on  to  perform  by  any  sense  of  duty.  "  How 
is  he  ?  "  she  said  anxiously,  when  she  met  Lady  Glencora  in  the 
hall  at  Matching.  The  two  women  kissed  each  other  as  though 
they  had  been  almost  sisters  since  their  birth.  "  He  is  a  litUe 
better  now,  but  he  was  very  uneasy  when  we  telegraphed  this 
morning.  He  asked  for  you  twice,  and  then  we  thought  it  better 
to  send." 

^  Oh,  of  course  it  was  best,"  said  M^idame  Goesler. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"l  WOULD  DO  IT  NOW.** 

H HOUGH  it  was  rumoured  all  over  London  that  the 
Duke  of  Omnium  was  dying,  his  grace  had  been 
I  dressed  and  taken  out  of  his  bed-chamber  into  a 
I  sitting  room,  when  Madame  Goesler  was  brought  into 
his  presence  by  Lady  Glencora  Palliser.  He  was  reclining  in  a 
great  arm-chair,  with  his  legs  propped  up  on  cushions,  and  a 
respectable  old  lady  in  a  black  silk  gown  and  a  very  smart  cap 
was  attending  to  his  wants.  The  respectable  old  lady  took  her 
departure  when  the  younger  ladies  entered  the  room,  whispering 
a  word  of  instruction  to  Lady  Glencora  as  she  went.  "  His  grace 
should  have  his  broth  at  half-past  four,  my  lady,  and  a  glass  and 
a  half  of  champagne.  His  grace  won't  drink  his  wine  out  of  a 
tumbler,  so  perhaps  your  ladyship  won't  mind  giving  it  him  at 
twice." 

"  Marie  has  come,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

"I  knew  she  would  come,"  said  the  old  man,  turning  his  head 
round  slowly  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  I  knew  she  would  be 
good  to  me  to  the  last"  And  he  laid  his  withered  hand  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  so  that  the  woman  whose  presence  gratified 
him  might  take  it  within  her's  and  comfort  him. 

"  Of  course  I  have  come,"  said  Madame  Goesler,  standing 
close  by  him  and  putting  her  left  ann  very  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 
It  was  all  that  she  could  do  for  him,  but  it  was  in  order  that  she 
might  do  this  that  she  had  been  summoned  from  London  to  his 
side.  He  was  wan  and  worn  and  pale, — a  man  evidently  dying, 
the  oil  of  whose  lamp  was  all  burned  out ;  but  still  as  he  turned 
his  eyes  up  to  the  woman's  face  there  was  a  remnant  of  that  look 
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of  graceful  faineant  nobility  which  had  always  distinguished  hinu 
He  had  never  done  any  good,  but  he  had  always  carried  himsell 
like  a  duke,  and  like  a  duke  he  carried  himself  to  the  end. 

He  is  decidedly  better  than  he  was  this  momingi"  said  Lady 
Glencora. 

*'  It  is  pretty  nearly  all  over,  my  dear.   Sit  down,  Marie.  Did 
they  give  you  anything  after  your  journey  ?  " 
"I  could  not  wait,  duke." 

"  111  get  her  some  tea,"  said  Lady  Glencora.  "  Yes,  I  will, 
ril  do  it  myself.  I  know  he  wants  to  say  a  word  to  you  alone." 
This  she  aaded  in  a  whisper. 

But  sick  people  hear  everything,  and  the  duke  did  hear  the 
whisper.  "  Yes,  my  dear ; — she  is  quite  right.  I  am  glad  to 
have  you  for  a  minute  alone.   Do  you  love  me,  Marie  ?  " 

It  was  a  foolish  question  to  be  asked  by  a  dying  old  man  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  in  no  way  connected  with  him,  and  whom 
he  had  never  seen  till  some  three  or  four  years  since.  But  it 
was  asked  with  feverish  anxiety,  and  it  req  uired  an  answer. 

You  know  I  love  you,  duke.  Why  else  should  I  be  here  ?" 
It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  take  the  coronet  when  I  offered  it 
you." 

Nay,  duke,  it  was  no  pity.   Had  I  done  so,  you  could  not 
have  had  us  both." 
"  I  should  have  wanted  only  you." 

"And  I  should  have  stood  aloof,— in  despair  to  think  that  I 
was  separating  you  from  those  with  whom  your  grace  is  bound 
up  so  closely.   We  have  ever  been  dear  friends  since  that." 

"Yes; — ^we  have  been  dear  friends.   But  ^"   Then  he 

closed  his  eyes,  and  put  his  long  thin  fingers  across  his  face,  and 
lay  back  awhile  in  silence,  still  holding  her  by  the  other  hand. 
"  Kiss  me,  Marie,"  he  said  at  last ;  and  she  stooped  over  him 
and  kissed  his  forehead.  "  I  would  do  it  now  it  I  thought  it 
would  serve  you."  She  only  shook  her  head  and  press^  his 
hand  closely.  "  I  would  \  I  would.  Such  things  have  been 
done,  my  dear." 

"  Such  a  thing  shall  never  be  done  by  me,  duke." 

They  remained  seated  side  by  side,  the  one  holding  the  other 
by  the  hand,  but  without  uttering  another  word,  till  Lady  Glen- 
cora returned,  bringing  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  morsel  of  toast  in  her 
own  hand.  Madame  Goesler,  as  she  took  it,  could  not  help 
thinking  how  it  might  have  been  with  her  had  she  accepted  the 
coronet  which  had  been  offered.  In  that  case  she  might  have 
been  a  duchess  herself,  but  assuredly  she  would  not  have  been 
waited  upon  by  a  future  duchess.  As  it  was^  there  was  no  one 
in  that  family  who  had  not  cause  to  be  grateful  to  her.  When 
the  duke  had  sipped  a  spoonful  of  his  broth,  and  swallowed  his 
allowance  of  wine,  they  both  left  him,  and  the  respectable  old 
lady  with  the  smart  cap  was  summoned  back  to  her  position* 
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^  I  suppose  be  whispered  something  very  gracious  to  you,"  Lady 
Glencora  said  when  they  were  alone. 
^*Very  gracious.'' 
And  you  were  gracious  to  hlm,«— I  hope," 
I  meant  to  be.» 

I'm  sure  you  did.  Poor  old  man  I  If  you  had  done  what 
he  asked  you  I  wonder  whether  his  affection  would  have  lasted 
as  it  has  done." 

"  Certainly  not,  Lady  Glen,  He  would  have  known  that  I  had 
injured  him,** 

I  declare  I  think  you  are  the  wisest  woman  I  ever  met, 
Madame  Max.  I  am  sure  you  are  the  most  discreet  If  I  had 
always  been  as  wise  as  you  are  ! " 

You  always  have  been  wise." 

Well,— never  mind.  Some  people  fall' on  their  feet  like  cats ; 
but  you  are  one  of  those  who  never  fall  at  all.  Others  tumble 
about  in  the  most  unfortunate  way,  without  any  great  fault  of 
their  own.  Think  of  that  poor  Lady  Laura." 
«Yes,  indeed." 

I  suppose  it's  true  about  Mr.  Kennedy.  You've  heard  of  it 
of  course  in  London."  But  as  it  happened,  Madame  Goesler 
Jiad  not  heard  the  story.  I  got  it  from  Barrington  Erie,  who 
always  writes  to  me  if  anything  happens.  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
fired  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  Phineas  Finn." 

«  At  Phineas  Finn  I  '* 
Yes,  indeed.  Mr.  Finn  went  to  him  at  some  hotel  in  London. 
No  one  knows  what  it  was  about ;  but  Mr.  Kennedy  went  oif 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  fired  a  pistol  at  him." 

"He  did  not  hit  him?" 

"  It  seems  not.  Mr.  Finn  is  one  of  those  Irish  i^entlemen  who 
always  seem  to  be  under  some  special  protection.  The  ball 
went  through  his  whiskers  and  didn't  hurt  him. 

"  And  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  it  seems.  Nobody  sent  for  the  police,  and  he  has 
been  allowed  to  go  back  to  Scotland, — ^as  though  a  man  were 
permitted  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  try  to  murder  his 
wife's  lover.  It  would  be  a  bad  law,  because  it  would  cause  such 
a  deal  of  bloodshed." 

"  But  he  is  not  Lady  Laura's  lover,"  said  Madame  Goesler, 
gravely. 

That  would  make  the  law  difficult,  because  who  is  to  say 
whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  a  woman's  lover?" 

"  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  anything  of  that  kind." 

"  They  were  always  together,  but  I  dare  say  it  was  Platonic. 
I  believe  these  kind  of  things  generally  are  Platonic.  And  as 
for  Lady  Laura  ;^heavens  and  earth  I — I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  Platonic.  What  did  the  duke  say  to  you  \ " 

"  He  bade  me  kiss  him." 
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"  Poor  dear  old  man.  He  never  ceases  to  speak  of  you  when 
you  are  away,  and  I  do  believe  he  could  not  have  gone  in  peace 
without  seeing  you.  I  doubt  whether  in  all  his  life  he  ever  lov^ 
anyone  as  he  loves  you.  We  dine  at  half-past  seven,  dear ;  and 
you  had  better  just  go  into  his  room  for  a  moment  as  you  come 
down.  There  isn*t  a  soul  here  except  Sir  Omicron  Pie,  and 
Plantagenet,  and  two  of  the  other  nephews, — ^whom,  by-the- 
bye,  he  has  refused  to  see.  Old  Lady  Haitletop  wanted  to 
come." 

"  And  you  wouldn't  have  her  ? 

"  I  couldn't  have  refused.  I  shouldn't  have  dared.  But  the 
duke  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  made  me  write  to  say  that  he 
was  too  weak  to  see  any  but  his  nearest  relatives.  Then  he 
made  me  send  for  you,  my  dear ; — ^and  now  he  won't  see  the 
relatives.  What  shall  we  do  if  Lady  Hartletop  turns  up  ?  I'm 
living  in  fear  of  it.  You'll  have  to  be  shut  up  out  of  sight  some- 
where if  that  should  happen." 

During  the  next  two  or  three  days  the  duke  was  neither  much 
better  nor  much  worse.  Bulletins  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
though  no  one  at  Matching  knew  from  whence  they  came.  Sir 
Omicron  Pie,  who,  having  retired  from  general  practice,  was 
enabled  to  devote  his  time  to  the  "  dear  duke,"  protested  that  he 
had  no  hand  in  sending  them  out.  He  declared  to  Lady  Glencora 
every  morning  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time.  "  The  vital 
spark  is  on  the  spring,"  said  Sir  Omicron,  waving  a  gesture 
heavenward  with  his  hand.  For  three  days  Mr.  Pafliser  was  at 
Matching,  and  he  duly  visited  his  uncle  twice  a  day.  But  not  a 
syllable  was  ever  said  between  them  beyond  the  ordinary  words 
of  compliments.  Mr.  Palliser  spent  his  time  with  his  private 
secretary,  working  out  endless  sums,  and  toiling  for  unapproach- 
able results  in  reference  to  decimal  coinage.  To  him  his  uncle's 
death  would  be  a  great  blow,  as  in  his  eyes  to  be  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  much  more  than  to  be  Duke  of  Onmium. 
For  herself  Lady  Glencora  was  nearly  equally  indifferent,  though 
she  did  in  her  heart  of  hearts  wish  that  her  son  should  go  to 
Eton  with  the  title  of  Lord  Silverbridge. 

On  the  third  morning  the  duke  suddenly  asked  a  question  of 
Madame  Goesler.  They  two  were  again  sitting  near  to  each 
other,  and  the  duke  was  again  holding  her  hand ;  but  Lady 
Glencora  was  also  in  the  room.  "  Have  not  you  been  staying 
with  Lord  Chiltern?" 

"Yes,  duke." 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  I  used  to  know  his  wife  before  they  were  married." 

"Why  does  he  go  on  writing  me  letters  about  a  wood?" 
This  he  asked  in  a  wailing  voice,  as  though  he  were  almost 
weeping.  "  I  know  nothing  of  Lord  Chiltern.  Why  does  he  write 
to  me  about  the  wood  ?   I  wish  he  wouldn't  write  to  me," 
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"  He  does  not  know  that  you  are  ill,  duke.  By-tbe-byc,  I 
promised  to  speak  to  Lady  Glencora  about  it.  He  says  that 
foxes  are  poisoned  at  Trumpeton  Wood." 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  the  duke.  "No  one  would 
poison  foxes  in  my  wood.  I  wish  you'd  see  about  it,  Glencora. 
Plantagenet  will  never  attend  to  anything.  But  he  shouldn't 
write  to  me.  He  ought  to  know  better  than  to  write  letters  to 
me.  I  will  not  have  people  writing  letters  to  me.  Why  don't 
they  write  to  FothergUl  ? "  and  then  the  duke  began  in  truth  to 
whimper. 

"  I'll  put  it  all  right,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

"  I  wish  you  would.  I  don't  like  them  to  say  there  are  no 
foxes;  and  Plantagenet  never  will  attend  to  anything."  The 
wife  had  long  since  ceased  to  take  the  husband's  part  when 
accusations  such  as  this  were  brought  against  him.  Nothing 
could  make  Mr.  Palliser  think  it  worth  his  while  to  give  up 
any  shred  of  his  time  to  such  a  matter  as  the  preservation  of 
foxes. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  catastrophe  happened  which  Lady 
Glencora  had  feared.  A  fly  with  a  pair  of  horses  from  the 
Matching  Road  station  was  driven  up  to  the  door  of  the  Priory, 
and  Lady  Hartletop  was  announced.  "  I  knew  it,"  said  Lady 
Glencora,  slapping  her  hand  down  on  the  table  in  the  room 
in  which  she  was  sitting  with  Madame  Goesler.  Unfortu- 
nately the  old  lady  was  shown  into  the  room  before  Madame 
Goesler  could  escape,  and  they  passed  each  oUier  on  the 
threshold.  The  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Hartletop  was  a  very 
stout  old  lady,  now  perhaps  nearer  to  seventy  than  sixtv-five 
years  of  age,  who  for  many  years  had  been  the  intunate  friend 
of  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  In  latter  days,  during  which  she 
had  seen  but  little  of  the  duke  himself,  she  had  heard  of 
Madame  Max  Goesler,  but  she  had  never  met  that  lady.  Never- 
theless, she  knew  the  rival  friend  at  a  glance.  Some  instinct 
told  her  that  the  woman  with  the  black  brow  and  the  dark  curls 
was  Madame  Goesler.  In  these  days,  the  Marchioness  was 
given  to  waddling  rather  than  to  walking,  but  she  waddled 
past  the  foreign  female, — as  she  had  often  called  Madame  Max, 
— with  a  dignified  though  duck-like  step.  Lady  Hartletop  was 
a  bold  woman ;  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  she  had  some 
heart  within  her  or  she  would  hardly  have  made  a  journey 
with  such  a  purpose.  "Dear  Lady  Hartletop,"  said  Lady 
Glencora.  I  am  so  sorry  that  you  should  have  had  this 
trouble." 

"  I  must  see  him,"  said  Lady  Hartletop.  Lady  Glencora  put 
both  her  hands  together  piteously,  as  though  deprecating  her 
visitor's  wrath.   "  I  must  insist  on  seeing  him." 

"Sir  Omicron  has  refused  permission  to  anyone  to  visit 
him." 
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<<I  shall  not  go  till  I  have  seen  hun,  Who  was  that 
lady?'' 

"A  friend  of  mine/'  said  Lady  Glencorai  drawing  herself 
up. 

"  She  is  — — ,  Madame  Goesler." 

^<  That  is  her  name.  Lady  Hartletop.  She  is  my  most  Intimate 
friend." 
"  Does  she  see  the  duke  ?  " 

Lady  Glencora,  when  expressing  her  fear  that  the  woman 
would  come  to  Matching,  had  confessed  that  she  was  afraid 
of  Lady  Hartletop.  And  a  feeling  of  dismay— almost  of  awe 
—had  fallen  upon  her  on  hearing  the  marchioness  announced. 
But  when  she  found  herself  thus  cross-examined,  she  resolved 
that  she  would  be  bold.  Nothing  on  earth  should  induce  her 
to  open  the  door  of  the  duke's  room  to  Lady  Hartletop, 
nor  would  she  scruple  to  tell  the  truth  about  Madame 
Goesler.  <'Yes/'  she  said,  Madame  Goesler  does  see  the 
duke." 

"  And  am  I  to  be  excluded  I " 
My  dear  Lady  Hartletop,  what  can  I  do  ?  The  duke  for 
some  time  past  has  been  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  my  friend, 
and  therefore  her  presence  now  is  no  disturbance.  Surely  that 
can  be  understood." 

I  should  not  disturb  him." 
"  He  would  be  inexpressibly  excited  were  he  to  know  that  you 
were  even  in  the  house.  And  I  could  not  take  it  upon  myself  to 
teU  him." 

Then  Lady  Hartletop  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa,  and  began  to 
weep  piteously.  "  I  have  known  him  for  more  than  forty  years," 
she  moaned  through  her  choking  tears.  Ladv  Glencora's  heart 
was  softened,  and  she  was  kind  and  womanly ;  but  she  would 
not  give  way  about  the  duke.  It  would,  as  she  loiew,  have  been 
useless,  as  the  duke  had  declared  that  he  would  see  no  one 
except  his  eldest  nephew,  his  nephew's  wife,  and  Madame 
Goesler. 

That  evening  was  very  dreadful  to  all  of  them  at  Matching,— 
except  to  the  duke,  who  was  never  told  of  Lady  Hartletop's  per- 
severance. The  poor  old  woman  could  not  be  sent  away  on  that 
afternoon,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  dine  with  Mr.  Palliser. 
He,  however,  was  warned  by  his  wife  to  say  nothing  in  the  lady's 
presence  about  his  uncle,  and  he  received  her  as  he  would 
receive  any  other  chance  guest  at  his  wife's  table.    But  the 

gresence  of  Madame  Goesler  made  the  chief  difficulty.  She 
erself  was  desirous  of  disappearing  for  that  evening,  but  Lady 
Glencora  would  not  permit  it,  She  has  -seen  you,  my  dear, 
and  asked  about  you.  If  you  hide  yourself  she'll  say  all  sorts 
•of  things."  An  introduction  was  therefore  necessary,  and  Lady 
Jiartletop's  manner  was  grotesquely  grand  She  dropped  a  vetTT 
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low  curtsey,  and  made  a  very  long  face,  but  she  did  not  say 
a  word.  In  the  evening  the  marchioness  sat  close  to  Lady 
Glencora,  whispering  many  things  about  the  duke ;  and  con- 
descending at  last  to  a  final  entreaty  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  see  him  on  the  following  morning,  There  is  Sir 
Omicron,"  said  Lady  Glencora,  turning  round  to  the  little 
doctor.  But  Lady  Hartletop  was  too  proud  to  appeal  to  Sir 
Omicron,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  support  the  orders 
of  Lady  Glencora.  On  the  next  morning  Madame  Goesler  did 
not  appear  at  the  breakfast*table,  and  at  eleven  Lady  Hartletop 
was  taken  back  to  the  train  in  Lady  Glencora's  carriage.  She 
had  submitted  herself  to  discomfort,  indignity,  fatigue,  and  dis- 
appointment ;  and  it  had  all  been  done  for  love.  With  her 
broad  face,  and  her  double  chin,  and  her  heavy  jowl,  and  the 
beard  that  was  growing  round  her  lips,  she  did  not  look  like  a 
romantic  woman  ;  but  in  spite  of  appearances,  romance  and  a 
duck-like  waddle  may  go  together.  The  memory  of  Uiose  forty 
years  had  been  strong  upon  her,  and  her  heart  was  heavy 
because  she  could  not  see  that  old  man  once  again.  Men  will 
love  to  the  last,  but  they  love  what  is  fresh  and  new.  A  woman's 
iove  can  live  on  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  cling  to  what  is 
old  and  ugly.  "  What  an  episode  ! "  said  Lady  Glencora,  when 
the  unwelcome  visitor  was  gone ; — "  but  its  odd  how  much  less 
dreadful  things  are  than  you  think  they  will  be.  I  was  frightened 
when  I  heard  her  name ;  but  you  see  we've  got  through  it  with- 
out much  harm." 

A  week  passed  by,  and  still  the  duke  was  living.  But  now  he 
was  too  weak  to  be  removed  from  one  room  to  another,  and 
Madame  Goesler  passed  two  hours  each  day  sitting  by  his  bed- 
side. He  would  lie  with  his  hand  out  upon  the  coverlet,  and 
she  would  put  hers  upon  it ;  but  very  few  words  passed  between 
them.  He  grumbled  again  about  the  Trumpeton  Woods,  and 
Lord  Chiltem's  interference,  and  complained  of  his  nephew's 
indifference.  As  to  himself  and  his  own  condition,  he  seemed 
to  be  at  any  rate  without  discomfort,  and  was  certainly  free  from 
fear.  A  clergyman  attended  him  and  gave  him  the  sacrament. 
He  took  it, — as  the  champagne  prescribed  by  Sir  Omicron,  or 
the  few  mouthfuls  of  chicken  broth  which  were  administered  to 
him  by  the  old  lady  with  the  smart  cap  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  thought  much  more  of  the  one  remedy  than  of  the 
other.  He  knew  that  he  had  lived,  and  that  the  thing  was  done. 
His  courage  never  failed  him.  As  to  the  future  he  neither  feared 
much  nor  hoped  much ;  but  was,  unconsciously,  supported  by  a 
general  trust  in  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  God  who 
had  made  him  what  he  was.  "It  is  nearly  done  now,  Marie," 
he  said  to  Madame  Goesler  one  evening.  She  only  pressed  his 
hand  in  answer.  His  condition  was  too  well  understood  betweeii 
them  to  allow  of  her  speaking  to  him  of  any  possible  recovoyi 
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It  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  I  have  known  you,"  he 
said. 
"Ohnor 

A  great  comfort only  I  wish  it  had  been  sooner.  I  could 
have  talked  to  you  about  things  which  I  never  did  talk  of  to  any 
one.  I  wonder  why  I  should  have  been  a  duke,  and  another 
man  a  servant" 
"  God  Almighty  ordained  such  difference." 
I'm  afraid  I  have  not  done  it  well ; — ^but  I  have  tried  ; 
indeed  I  have  tried.''  Then  she  told  him  he  had  ever  lived  as 
a  great  nobleman  ought  to  live.  And,  after  a  fashion,  she  her- 
seu  believed  what  she  was  sajring.  Nevertheless,  her>  nature 
was  much  nobler  than  his  ;  and  she  knew  that  no  man  should 
dare  to  live  idly  as  the  duke  had  lived 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE    DUKE'S  WILL. 

Bg^N  the  ninth  day  after  Madame  Goesler's  arrival  the 
ffiSKi    ^^^^  and  Lady  Glencora  Palliser  became 

KflBfJI  Duchess  of  Omnium.  But  the  change  probably 
^^Si  was  much  greater  to  Mr.  Palliser  than  to  his  wife. 
It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  change 
than  had  come  upon  him.  As  to  rank,  he  was  raised  from  that 
of  a  simple  commoner  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree.  He  was 
made  master  of  almost  unUmited  wealth,  Garters,  and  lord- 
lieutenancies  ;  and  all  the  added  grandeurs  which  come  from 
high  influence  when  joined  to  high  rank  were  sure  to  be  his. 
But  he  was  no  more  moved  by  these  things  than  would  have 
been  a  god,  or  a  block  of  wood.  His  uncle  was  dead ;  but  his 
uncle  had  been  an  old  man,  and  his  grief  on  that  score  was 
moderate.  As  soon  as  his  uncle's  body  had  been  laid  in  the 
family  vault  at  Gatherum,  men  woujd  call  him  Duke  of 
Omnium  ;  and  then  he  could  never  sit  again  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  in  that  light,  and  in  that  light  only,  that  he 
regarded  the  matter.  To  his  uncle  it  had  been  everjrthing  to 
be  Duke  of  Omnium.  To  Plantagenet  Palliser  it  was  less  than 
nothing.  He  had  lived  among  men  and  women  with  titles  all  his 
life,  himself  untitled,  but  regarded  by  them  as  one  of  them- 
selves, till  the  thing,  in  his  estimation,  had  come  to  seem 
almost  nothing.  One  man  walked  out  of  a  room  before  another 
man ;  and  he,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had,  during  a 
part  of  his  career,  walked  out  of  most  rooms  before  most  men. 
But  he  cared  not  at  all  whether  he  walked  out  first  or  last, — 
and  for  him  there  was  nothing  else  in  it.  It  was  a  toy  that 
would  perhaps  please  his  wife,  but  he  doubted  even  whether 
she  would  not  cease  to  be  Lady  Glencora  with  regret.   In  him- 
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self  this  thing  that  had  happened  had  absolutely  crushed  him. 
He  had  won  for  himself  oy  his  own  aptitudes  and  his  own 
industry  one  special  position  in  the  empire,— and  that  position, 
and  that  alone,  was  incompatible  with  the  rank  which  he  was 
obliged  to  assume  !  His  case  was  very  hard,  and  he  felt  it  ;— 
but  he  made  no  complaint  to  human  ears.  "  I  suppose  you 
must  give  up  the  Exchequer,*'  his  wife  said  to  him.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  made  no  reply.  Even  to  her  he  could  not  explain 
his  feelings. 

I  think,  too,  that  she  did  regret  the  change  in  her  name, 
though  she  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  rank.  As  Lady 
Glencora  she  had  made  a  reputation  which  might  very  possibly 
fall  away  from  her  as  Duchess  of  Omnium.  Fame  is  a  skittish 
jade,  more  fickle  even  than  Fortune,  and  apt  to  shy,  and  bolt, 
and  plunge  away  on  very  trifling  causes.  As  Lady  Glencora 
Palliser  she  was  known  to  every  one,  and  had  sdways  done 
exactly  as  she  had  pleased.  The  world  in  which  she  lived  had 
submitted  to  her  fantasies,  and  had  placed  her  on  a  pedestal 
from  which,  as  Lady  Glencora,  nothing  could  have  moved  her. 
She  was  by  no  means  sure  that  the  same  pede-stal  would  be 
able  to  carry  the  Duchess  of  Omnium.  She  must  begin  again, 
and  such  beginnings  are  dangerous.  As  Lady  Olencora  she 
had  almost  taken  upon  herself  to  create  a  rivalry  in  society  to 
certain  very  distinguished,  and  indeed  illustrious,  people,  iliere 
were  only  two  houses  in  London,  she  used  to  say,  to  which  she 
never  went.  The  never  was  not  quite  true ; — but  there  had  been 
something  in  it.  She  doubted  whether  as  Duchess  of  Omnium 
she  could  go  on  with  this.  She  must  lay  down  her  mischief, 
and  abandon  her  eccentricity,  and  in  some  degree  act  like  other 
duchesses.  "The  poor  old  man,''  she  said  to  Madame  Goesler; 
"  I  wish  he  could  nave  gone  on  living  a  little  longer."  At  this 
time  the  two  ladies  were  alone  together  at  Matching.  Mr. 
Palliser,  with  the  cousins,  had  gone  to  Gatherum,  whither  also 
had. been  sent  all  that  remained  of  the  late  duke,  in  order  that 
fitting  funeral  obsequies  might  be  celebrated  over  the  great 
family  vault. 

"  He  would  hardly  have  wished  it  himself,  I  think."  * 

"  One  never  knows,— and  as  far  as  one  can  look  into  futurity 
one  has  no  idea  what  would  be  one's  own  feelings.  I  suppose 
he  did  enjoy  life." 

"  Hardly,  for  the  last  twelve  months,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

•*  I  think  he  did.  He  was  happy  when  you  were  about  him  j 
and  he  interested  himself  about  things.  Do  you  remember  how 
much  he  used  to  think  of  Lady  Eustace  and  her  diamonds? 
When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  too  magnificent  to  care  about 
anvthing." 

"  I  suppose  his  nature  was  the  same.*' 
Yes,  my  dear ;  his  nature  was  the  same,  but  he  was  strong 
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enough  to  restrain  his  nature,  and  wise  enough  to  know  that 
his  magnificence  was  incompatible  with  ordinary  interests.   As  ^ 
he  got  to  be  older  he  broke  down,  and  took  up  with  mere 
mortal  gossip.   But  I  think  it  must  have  made  him  happier." 

He  showed  his  weakness  in  coming  to  me/'  said  Madame 
Goesler,  laughing. 

"  Of  course  he  did not  in  liking  your  society,  but  in  want- 
vci^  to  give  you  his  name.  I  have  often  wondered  what  kind  of 
thmgs  he  used  to  say  to  that  old  Lady  Hartletop.  That  was  in 
his  full  grandeur,  and  he  never  condescended  to  speak  much 
then.  I  used  to  think  him  so  hard ;  but  I  suppose  he  was  only 
acting  his  part  I  used  to  call  him  the  Grand  Lama  to 
Plantagenet  wheii  we  were  first  married,— before  Planty  was 
bom.  I  shaU  always  call  him  Silverbridge  now  instead  of 
Planty." 

"  I  would  let  others  do  that." 

"  Of  course  I  was  joking ;  but  others  will,  and  he  will  be 
spoilt.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  live  to  be  a  grand  Lama  or  a 
popular  Minister.  There  cannot  be  two  positions  further  apart. 
My  husband,  no  doubt,  thinks  a  good  deal  of  himself  as  a 
statesman  and  a  clever  politician, — at  least  I  suppose  he  does  \ 
but  he  has  not  the  slightest  reverence  for  himself  as  a  noble* 
man.  If  the  dear  old  Duke  were  hobbling  along  Piccadilly,  he 
Was  conscious  that  Piccadilly  was  graced  by  his  presence,  and 
never  moved  without  being  aware  that  people  looked  at  him, 
and  whispered  to  each  other,  —  There  goes  the  Duke  of 
Omnium.  Plantagenet  considers  himself  inferior  to  a  sweeper 
while  on  the  crossing,  and  never  feels  any  pride  of  place  unless 
he  is  sitting  on  the  Treasury  Bench  with  his  hat  over  his 
eyes." 

"  Hell  never  sit  on  the  Treasury  Bettch  agaiti.* 
«  nq  .-^poor  dear.  He's  an  Othello  now  with  a  vengeance, 
for  his  occupation  is  gone.  I  spoke  to  him  about  your  friend 
and  the  foxes,  and  he  told  me  to  write  to  Mr.  Fothergill.  I  will 
as  soon  as  it's  decent.  I  fancy  a  new  duchess  shouldn't  write 
letters  about  foxes  till  the  old  duke  is  buried.  I  wonder  what 
sort  of  a  will  he'll  have  made.  There's  nothing  I  care  two- 
pence  for,  except  his  pearls.  No  man  in  England  had  such  a 
collection  of  precious  stones.  They'd  been  yours,  my  dear,  if 
you  had  consented  to  be  Mrs.  0." 

The  duke  was  buried  and  the  will  was  read,  and  Plantagenet 
Palliser  was  addressed  as  Duke  of  Omnium  by  all  the  tenantry 
and  retainers  of  the  family  in  the  great  hall  of  Gatherum  Castle* 
Mr.  Fothergill,  who  had  upon  occasion  in  former  days  been 
driven  by  his  duty  to  remonstrate  with  the  heir,  was  all  sub- 
mission.  Planty  Pall  had  come  to  the  throne,  and  half  a 


to  endure  worship,  and  the  half  county  declared  that  he  was 


But  he  did  not  know  how 
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stern  and  proud,  and  more  haughty  even  than  his  uncle.  At 
-  every  "  Grace  "  that  was  flung  at  him  he  winced  and  was  miser- 
able, and  declared  to  himself  that  he  should  never  become 
accustomed  to  his  new  life.  So  he  sat  all  alone,  and  meditated 
how  he  might  best  reconcile  the  forty-eight  farthings  which  go 
to  a  shilling  with  that  thorough-going  useful  decimal,  fifty. 

But  his  meditations  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  to  his 
wife,  and  on  the  following  morning,  Lady  Glencora, — ^as  she 
shall  be  called  now  for  the  last  time,— received  a  letter  from 
him  which  disturbed  her  a  good  dead.  She  was  in  her  room 
when  it  was  brought  to  her,  and  for  an  hour  after  reading  it, 
hardly  knew  how  to  see  her  guest  and  friend,  Madame  Goesler. 
The  passage  in  the  letter  which  produced  this  dismay  was  as 
follows  : — "  He  has  left  to  Madame  Goesler  twenty  thousand 
pounds  and  all  his  jewels.  The  money  may  be  very  well,  but  I 
think  he  has  been  wrong  about  the  jewellery.  As  to  myself  I  do  not 
care  a  straw,  but  you  will  be  sorry ;  and  then  people  will  talk. 
The  lawyers  will,  of  course,  write  to  her,  but  I  suppose  you  had 
better  tell  her.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  stones  are  worth  a 
great  deal  of  money ;  but  I  have  long  learned  never  to  believe 
any  statement  that  is  made  to  me.  They  are  all  here,  and  I 
suppose  she  will  have  to  send  some  authorised  person  to  have 
them  packed.  There  is  a  regular  inventory,  of  which  a  copy 
shall  be  sent  to  her  by  post  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared." 
Now  it  must  be  owned  that  the  duchess  did  begrudge  her 
friend  the  duke's  collection  of  pearls  and  diamonds. 

About  noon  they  met.  "  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  had  better 
hear  your  good  fortune  at  once.  Read  that,— just  that  side. 
Plantagenet  is  wrong  in  saying  that  I  shall  regret  it  I  don't 
care  a  bit  about  it.  If  I  want  a  ring  or  a  brooch  he  can  buy 
me  one.  But  I  never  did  care  about  such  things,  and  I  don't 
now.  The  money  is  all  just  as  it  should  be."  Madame  Goesler 
read  the  passage,  and  the  blood  mounted  up  into  her  face.  She 
read  it  very  slowly,  and  when  she  had  finished  reading  it  she 
was  for  a  moment  or  two  at  a  loss  for  her  words  to  express  her- 
self. "  You  had  better  send  one  of  Gamett's  people,"  said  the 
duchess,  naming  the  house  of  a  distinguished  jeweller  and  gold- 
smith in  London. 

"It  will  hardly  need,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  You  had  better  be  careful  There  is  no  knowing  what  they 
are  worth.  He  spent  half  his  income  on  them,  I  beUeve,  during 
part  of  his  life."  There  was  a  roughness  about  the  duchess  of 
which  she  was  herself  conscious,  but  which  she  could  not 
restrain,  though  she  knew  that  it  betrayed  her  chagrin. 

Madame  Goesler  came  gently  up  to  her  and  touched  her  arm 
caressingly.  "  Do  you  remember,"  said  Madame  Goesler,  "  a 
small  ring  with  a  black  diamond, — I  suppose  it  was  a  diamondi 
—which  he  always  wore  ?  " 
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"  I  remember  that  he  always  did  wear  such  a  riiig." 
"  I  should  like  to  have  that,"  said  Madame  Goesler." 
"You  have  them  all,— everything.   He  makes  no  distinc- 
tion." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  that,  Lady  Glen,— for  the  sake  of  the 
hand  that  wore  it  But,  as  God  is  great  above  us,  I  will  never 
take  aught  else  that  has  belonged  to  the  duke." 

"  Not  take  them  ! " 

"  Not  a  gem  ;  not*  a  stone ;  not  a  shilling." 
"  But  you  must." 

"  I  rather  think  that  I  can  be  under  no  such  obligation,"  she 
said,  laughing.  "  Will  you  write  to  Mr.  Palliser,— or  I  should 
say  to  the  duke, — to-night,  and  tell  him  that  my  mind  is 
absolutely  made  up  ? " 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  do  that." 

"  Then  I  must.  As  it  is,  I  shall  have  pleasant  memories  of 
his  grace.  According  to  my  ability  I  have  endeavoured  to  be 
good  to  him,  and  I  have  no  stain  on  my  conscience  because  of 
his  friendship.  If  I  took  his  money  and  his  jewels,  or  rather 
your  money  and  your  jewels, — do  you  think  I  could  say  as 
much?" 

"  Everybody  takes  what  anybody  leaves  them  by  will" 

"  I  will  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Lady  Glen.   Don't  you 

think  that  your  friendship  is  more  to  me  than  all  the  diamonds 

in  London  ?  " 

"  You  shall  have  both,  my  dear,"  said  the  duchess,— quite  in 
earnest  in  her  promise.  Madame  Goesler  shook  her  head. 
"  Nobody  ever  repudiates  legacies.  The  Queen  would  take  the 
jewels  if  they  were  left  to  her." 

"  I  am  not  the  Queen.  I  have  to  be  more  careful  what  I  do 
than  any  queen.  I  will  take  nothing  under  the  duke's  will..  I 
will  ask  a  boon  which  I  have  already  named,  and  if  it  be  given 
me  as  a  gift  by  the  duke's  heir,  I  will  wear  it  till  I  die.  You 
will  write  to  Mr.  Palliser  ?  " 

**  I  couldn't  do  it,"  said  the  duchess. 

"  Then  I  will  write  myself."  And  she  did  write,  and  of  all  the 
rich  things  which  the  Duke  of  Omnium  had  left  to  her,  she 
took  nothing  but  the  little  ring  with  the  black  stone  which  he 
had  always  worn  on  his  finger. 
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-  -     CHAPTER  XXVll. 

AN  EDITOR'S  WRATH. 

that  Sunday  evening  in  London  Mr.  Low  was  suc- 
cessful in  finding  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  great 
Judge  smiled  and  nodded,  listened  to  the  story,  and 
aclmowledged  that  the  circumstances  were  very 

Eeculiar.  He  thought  that  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  pub- 
cation  might  be  given  at  once  upon  Mr.  Finn's  affidavit ;  and 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  justified  the  peculiarity  of  Mr, 
Low's  application.  Whether  he  would  have  said  as  much  had 
the  facts  concerned  the  families  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
•on-in-law  Mr.  John  Jones,  instead  of  the  Earl  of  Brentford  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Kennedy,  some  readers  will  per- 
'  haps  doubt,  and  may  doubt  also  whether  an  application  coming 
from  some  newly-fledged  barrister  would  have  been  received  as 
graciously  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Low,  Q.C.  and  M.P., — ^who 
would  probably  himself  soon  sit  on  some  lofty  legal  bench.  On 
the  following  morning  Phineas  and  Mr.  Low, — and  no  doubt 
also  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  Pickering, — obtained  early  copies  of 
Tlie  People's  Banner,  and  were  delighted  to  find  that  Mr. 
Kennedy's  letter  did  not  appear  in  it.  Mr.  Low* had  made  his 
calculation  rightly.  The  editor,  considering  that  he  would  gain 
more  by  having  the  young  member  of  Parliament  and  th$ 
Standish  family,  as  it  were,  in  his  hands  than  by  the  publication 
•of  a  certain  libellous  letter,  had  resolved  to  put  the  document 
back  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  even  though  the  young 
member  neither  came  nor  wrote  as  he  had  promised.  The  letter 
did  not  appear,  and  before  ten  o'clock  Phineas  Finn  had  made 
his  affidavit  in  a  dingy  little  room  behind  the  Vice- Chancellor's 
Court.  The  injunction  was  at  once  issued,  and  was  of  such 
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potency  that  should  any  editor  dare  to  publish  any  paper  there- 
in prohibited,  that  editor  and  that  editor's  newspaper  would 
assuredly  be  crumbled  up  in  a  manner  very  disagreeable,  if  not 
altogether  destructive.  Editors  of  newspapers  are  self-willedi 
arrogant,  and  stiff-necked,  a  race  of  men  who  believe  much  in 
themselves  and  little  in  anything  else,  with  no  feelings  of  rever- 
ence or  respect  for  matters  which  are  august  enough  to  other 
men  ; — but  an  injunction  from  a  Court  of  Chancery  is  a  power 
which  even  an  editor  respects.  At  about  noon  Vice-Chancellor 
Pickering's  injunction  was  served  at  the  office  of  The  People's 
Banner  in  Quartpot  Alley,  Fleet  Street.  It  was  done  in  duplicate^ 
—or  perhaps  in  triplicate, — so  that  there  should  be  no  evasion  5 
and  all  manner  of  crumpling  was  threatened  in  the  event  of  any 
touch  of  disobedience.  All  this  happened  on  Monday,  March 
the  firsty  while  the  poor  dying  Duke  was  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  arrival  of  his  friend  at  Matching.  Phineas  was  busy  all 
the  morning  till  it  was  time  that  he  should  go  down  to  the 
House.  For  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  Mr.  Cow's  chambers 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  he  had  gone  to  Judd  Street,  to  inquire  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  man  who  had  tried  to  murder  him* 
He  there  saw  Mr.  Kennedy's  cousin,  and  received  an  assur- 
ance from  that  gentleman  that  Robert  Kennedy  should  be 
taken  down  at  once  to  Lough  Linter.  Up  to  that  moment  not 
a  word  had  been  said  to  the  police  as  to  what  had  been  done. 
No  more  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  attempt  to  murder  than 
might  have  been  necessary  had  Mr.  Kennedy  thrown  a  clothes' 
brush  at  his  visitor's  head.  There  was  the  little  hole  in  the 
post  of  the  door  with  the  bullet  in  it,  just  six  feet  above  the 
eround  ;  and  there  was  the  pistol  with  five  chambers  still 
loaded,  which  Macpherson  had  cunningly  secured  on  his  return 
from  church,  and  given  over  to  the  cousin  that  same  evening. 
There  was  certainly  no  want  of  evidence,  but  nobody  was  dis- 
posed to  use  it. 

At  noon  the  injunction  was  served  in  Quartpot  Alley,  and  was 
put  into  Mr.  Slide's  hands  on  his  arrival  at  the  office  at  three 
o'clock.  That  gentleman's  duties  required  his  attendance  from 
three  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  again  from  nine  in  the 
evening  till  any  hour  in  the  morning  at  which  he  might  be  able 
to  complete  the  People's  Banner  for  that  day's  use.  He  had 
been  an^  with  Phineas  when  the  Sunday  night  passed  with- 
out a  visit  or  letter  at  the  office^  as  a  promise  had  been  made 
that  there  should  be  either  a  visit  or  a  letter ;  but  he  had  felt 
Sure,  as  he  walked  into  the  city  from  his  suburban  residence 
at  Cfamden  Town,  that  he  would  now  find  some  communication 
on  the  great  subject.  The  matter  was  one  of  most  serious 
importance.  Such  a  letter  as  that  which  was  in  his  i)osse»- 
sion  would  no  doubt  create  much  surprise,  and  receive  no 
ordinary  attention.  A  People's  Banner  could  hardly  ask  for  a 
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better  bit  of  good  fortune  than  the  privilege  of  first  publishing 
such  a  letter.  It  would  no  doubt  be  copied  into  every  London 
paper,  and  into  hundreds  of  provincial  papers,  and  every  journal 
so  copying  it  would  be  bound  to  declare  that  it  was  taken  from 
the  columns  of  the  People's  Banner.  It  was,  indeed,  addressed 
"  To  the  Editor  of  The  People's  Banner  "  in  the  printed  slip 
which  Mr.  Slide  had  shown  to  Phineas  Finn,  though  Kennedy 
himself  had  not  prefixed  to  it  any  such  direction.  And  the 
letter,  in  the  hands  of  Quintus  Slide,  would  not  simply  have 
been  a  letter.  It  might  have  been  groundwork  for,  perhaps, 
some  half-dozen  leading  articles,  all  of  a  most  attractive  kind. 
Mr.  Slide's  high  moral  tone  upon  such  an  occasion  would  have 
been  qualified  to  do  good  to  every  British  matron,  and  to  add 
virtues  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops.  All  this  he  had  postponed 
with  some  inadequately  defined  idea  that  he  could  do  better 
with  the  property  in  his  hands  by.  putting  himself  into  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  persons  concerned.  If  he  could 
manage  to  reconcile  such  a  husband  to  such  a  wife,— or  even 
to  be  conspicuous  in  an  attempt  to  do  so ;  and  if  he  could 
make  the  old  Earl  and  the  young  member  of  Parliament  feel 
that  he  had  spared  them  by  abstaining  from  the  publication, 
the  results  might  be  very  beneficial  His  conception  of  the 
matter  had  been  somewhat  hazy,  and  he  had  certainly  made 
a  mistake.  But  as  he  walked  from  his  home  to  Quart  Pot 
Alley,  he  little  dreamed  of  the  treachery  with  which  he  had 
been  treated.  "Has  Phineas  Finn  been  here?"  he  asked  as 
he  took  his  accustomed  seat  within  a  small  closet,  that  might 
be  best  described  as  a  glass  cage.  Around  him  lay  the  debris 
of  many  past  newspapers,  and  the  germs  of  many  future  pub- 
lications. To  all  the  world  except  himself  it  would  have  been  a 
chaos,  but  to  him,  with  his  experience,  it  was  admirable  order. 
No  ;  Mr.  Finn  had  not  been  there.  And  then,  as  he  was 
searching  among  the  letters  for  one  from  the  member  for 
Tankerville,  the  injunction  was  thrust  into  his  hands.  To  say 
that  he  was  aghast  is  but  a  poor  form  of  speech  for  the  expression 
of  his  emotion. 

He  had  been  "  done »—«  sold,"— absolutely  robbed  by  that 
wretchedly-false  Irishman  whom  he  had  trusted  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  a  candid  nature  and  an  open  heart !  He  had  been 
most  treacherously  misused  !  Treachery  was  no  adequate  word 
for  the  injury  inflicted  on  him.  The  more  potent  is  a  man,  the 
less  accustomed  to  endure  injustice,  and  the  more  his  power  to 
inflict  it, — ^the  greater  is  the  sting  and  the  greater  the  astonish- 
ment when  he  himself  is  made  to  suffer.  Newspaper  editors 
sport  daily  with  the  names  of  men -of  whom  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  publish  almost  the  severest  words  that  can  be  uttered  ; — ^but 
let  an  editor  be  himself  attacked,  even  without  his  name,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven  should  fall  upon  th« 
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offender.  Let  his  manners,  his  truth,  his  judgment,  his  honesty, 
or  even  his  consistency  be-  questioned,  and  thunderbolts  are 
forthcoming,  though  they  may  not  be  from  heaven.  There 
should  certainly  be  a  thunderbolt  or  two  now,  but  Mr.  Slide  did 
not  at  first  quite  see  how  they  were  to  be  forged. 

He  read  the  injunction  again  and  again.  As  far  as  the  docu- 
ment went  he  knew  its  force,  and  recognised  the  necessity  of 
obedience^  He  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  use  the  information  ~ 
contained  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  so  as  to  harras  Phineas 
and  Lady  Laura  and  the  Earl,  but  he  was  at  once  aware  that  it 
must  not  be  published.  An  editor  is  bound  to  avoid  the  meshes 
of  the  law,  which  are  always  infinitely  more  costly  to  companies, 
or  things,  or  institutions,  than  they  are  to  individuals.  Of 
fighting  with  Chancery  he  had  no  notion  ;  but  it  should  go  hard 
with  him  if  he  did  not  have  a  fight  with  Phineas  Finn.  And 
then  there  arose  another  cause  for  deep  sorrow.  A  paragraph 
was  shown  to  him  in  a  morning  paper  of  that  day  which  must, 
he  thought,  refer  to  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Phineas  Finn.  "A 
rumour  has  reached  us  that  a  member  of  Parhament,  calling 
yesterday  afternoon  upon  a  right  honourable  gentleman,  a 
member  of  a  late  Government,  at  his  hotel,  was  shot  at  by  the 
latter  in  his  sitting  room.  Whether  the  rumour  be  true  or  not 
we  have  no  means  of  saying,  and  therefore  abstain  from 
publishing  names.  We  are  informed  that  the  gentleman  who 
used  the  pistol  was  out  of  his  mind.  The  bullet  did  not  take 
effect.''  How  cruel  it  was  that  such  information  should  have 
reached  the  hands  of  a  rival,  and  not  fallen  in  the  way  of  The 
People's  Banner  !  And  what  a  pity  that  the  bullet  should  have 
been  wasted  !  The  paragraph  must  certainly  refer  to  Phineas 
Finn  and  Kennedy.  Finn,  a  member  of  Parliament,  had  been 
sent  by  Slide  himself  to  call  upon  Kennedy,  a  member  of  the  late 
Government,  at  Kennedy's  hotel  And  the  paragraph  must  be 
true.  He  himself  had  warned  Finn  that  there  would  be  danger 
in  the  visit.  He  had  even  prophesied  murder, — and  murder  had 
been  attempted !  The  whole  transaction  had  been,  as  it  were, 
the  very  goods  and  chattels  of  The  People's  Banner,  and  the 
paper  had  been  shamefully  robbed  of  its  property.  Mr.  Slide 
hardly  doubted  that  Phineas  Finn  had  himself  sent  tiie  paragraph 
to  an  adverse  paper,  with  the  express  view  of  adding  to  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  Banner.  That  day  Mr.  Slide  hardly  did  his 
work  effectively  within  his  glass  cage,  so  much  was  his  mind 
affected,  and  at  five  o'clock,  when  he  left  his  office,  instead  of 
going  at  once  home  to  Mrs.  Slide  at  Camden  Town,  he  took  an 
omnibus,  and  went  down  to  Westminster.  He  would  at  once 
confront  the  traitor  who  had  deceived  him. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  on  behalf  of  this  editor  that  he  did 
in  truth  believe  that  he  had  been  hindered  from  doing  good.  The 
whole  practice  of  his  life  had  taught  him  to  be  confident  Aat  the 
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editor  of  a  newspaper  must  be  the  best  possible  judge,— indeed 
the  only  possible  good  judge, — whether  any  statement  or  story 
should  or  should  not  be  published.  Not  altogether  without  a 
conscience,  and  intensely  conscious  of  such  conscience  as  did 
constrain  him,  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  imagined  that  no  law  of  libel, 
no  injunction  from  any  Vice-ChanceUor,  no  outward  power  or 
pressure  whatever  was  needed  to  keep  his  energies  within  thek 

S roper  limits.  He  and  his  newspaper  formed  together  a  simply 
eneficent  institution,  any  interference  with  which  must  of 
necessity  be  an  injury  to  the  public.  Everything  done  at  the 
office  of  The  People's  Banner  was  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
People,-^and,  even  though  individuals  might  occasionally  be 
made  to  suffer  by  the  severity  with  which  their  names  were 
handled  in  its  columns,  the  general  result  was  good.  What  are 
the  sufferings  of  the  few  to  the  advantages  of  many  ?  If  there  be 
fault  in  high  places,  it  is  proper  that  it  be  exposed.  If  there  be 
fraud,  adultenes,  gambling  and  laciviousness, — or  even  quarrels 
and  indiscretions  among  those  whose  names  are  known,  let  every 
detail  be  laid  open  to  the  lig:ht,  so  that  the  people  may  have  a 
warning.  That  such  details  will  make  a  paper  "  pay  "  Mr.  Slide 
knew  ^so  ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  Mr.  Slide's  path  of  life  that  the 
bias  of  a  man's  mind  may  lead  him  to  find  that  virtue  and  profit 
are  compatible.  An  unprofitable  newspaper  cannot  long  continue 
its  existence,  and,  while  existing,  cannot  be  widely  beneficial  It 
is  the  circulation,  the  profitable  circulation, — of  forty,  fifty,  sixty, 
or  a  hundred  thousand  copies  through  all  the  arteries  and  veins 
of  the  public  body  which  is  beneficent.  And  how  can  such 
circulation  be  effected  unless  the  taste  of  the  public  be  consulted  ? 
Mr.  Quintus  Slide,  as  he  walked  up  Westminster  Hall,  in  search 
of  that  wicked  member  of  Parliament,  did  not  at  all  doubt 
the  goodness  of  his  cause.  He  could  not  contest  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  injunction,  but  he  was  firm  in  his  opinion  that  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  injunction  had  inflicted  an  evil  on  the  public 
at  large,  and  he  was  imhappy  within  himself  in  that  the  power 
and  majesty  and  goodness  of  the  press  should  still  be  hampered 
by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  favour  for  the  great  He  was  quite 
sure  that  no  injunction  would  have  been  granted  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith  and  Mr.  John  Jones. 

I  He  went  boldly  up  to  one  of  the  policemen  who  sit  guarding 
the  door  of  the  lobby  of  our.  House  of  Commons,  and  asked  for 
Mr.  Finn.  The  Cerberus  on  the  left  was  not  sure  whether  Mr. 
Finn  was  in  the  house,  biit  would  send  in  a  card  if  Mr.  Slide 
would  stand  on  one  side.  For  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  Mr. 
Slide  heard  no  more  of  his  message,  and  then  applied  again  to 
the  Cerberus.  The  Cerberus  shook  his  head,  and  again  desired 
the  applicant  to  stand  on  one  side.  He  had  done  all  that  in 
3iim  lay.  The  other  watchful  Cerberus  standing  on  the  right, 
<^^servin^  that  tl^e  intru4^  was  not  apQcnnmoQated  with  an^ 
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member,  intimated  to  him  the  propriety  of  standing  back  in  one 
of  the  comers.  Our  editor  turned  round  upon  the  man  as 
though  he  would  bite  him ; — but  he  did  stand  back,  meditating 
an  article  on  the  gross  want  of  attention  to  the  public  shown  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Is  it  possible  that  any 
editor  should  endure  any  inconvenience  without  meditating  an 
article  ?  But  the  judicious  editor  thinks  twice  of  such  things. 
Our  editor  was  still  in  his  wrath  when  he  saw  his  prey  come 
forth  from  the  House  with  a  card, — no  doubt  his  own  card. 
He  leaped  forward  in  spite  of  the  policeman,  in  spite  of  any 
Cerberus,  and  seized  Phineas  by  the  arm.  "  I  want  just  to 
have  a  few  words,"  he  said.  He  made  an  effort  to  repress  his 
wrath,  knowing  that  the  whole  world  would  be  agamst  him 
should  he  exhibit  any  violence  of  indignation  on  that  spot ;  but 
Phineas  could  see  it  all  in  the  fire  of  his  eye. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Phineas,  retiring  to  the  side  of  the  lobby, 
with  a  conviction  that  the  distance  between  him  an4  the  House 
was  already  sufficient. 

"  Can't  you  come  down  into  Westminster  Hall  ?  " 

"  I  should  only  have  to  come  up  again.  You  can  say  what 
you've  got  to  say  here." 

"  I've  got  a  great  deal  to  say.  I  never  was  so  badly  treated 
in  my  life  ; — ^never."  He  could  not  quite  repress  his  voice,  and 
he  saw  that  a  policeman  looked  at  him.    Phmeas  saw  it  also. 

"  Because  we  have  hindered  you  from  publishing  an  untrue 
and  very  slanderous  letter  about  a  lady  ! " 

"  You  promised  me  that  you'd  come  to  me  yesterday.'* 
I  think  not.    I  think  I  said  that  you  should  hear  from  me,— 
and  you  did." 

"You  call  that  truth,--and  honesty  !" 

"  Certainly  I  do.  Of  course  it  was  my  first  duty  to  stop  the 
publication  of  the  letter." 

"  You  haven't  done  that  yet." 

"  I've  done  my  best  to  stop  it.  If  you  have  nothing  more  to 
say  I'll  wish  you  good  evening." 

"  I've  a  deal  more  to  say.   You  were  shot  at,  weren't  you  ? " 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  make  any  communication  to  you  on  any- 
thing that  has  occurred,  Mr.  Slide.  If  I  stayed  with  you  all  the 
afternoon,  I  could  tell  you  nothing  more.    Good  evening." 

"  I'll  crush  you,"  said  Quintus  Slide,  in  a  stage  whisper ;  "  I 
will,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Slide." 

Phineas  looked  at  him  and  retired  into  the  House,  whither 
Quintus  Slide  could  not  follow  him,  and  the  editor  of  The  People's 
Banner  was  left  alone  in  his  anger. 

"  How  a  cock  can  crow  on  his  own  dunghill? "  That  was  Mr. 
Slide's  first  feeling,  as  with  a  painful  sense  of  diminished  conse- 
quence he  retraced  his  steps  through  the  outer  lobbies  and  down 
into  Westminster  Hall.   He  had  been  browbeaten  by  Phineas 
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Finn,  simply  because  Phineas  had  been  able  to  retreat  within 
those  happy  doors.  He  knew  that  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  police- 
men and  strangers  assembled,  Phineas  Finn  had  been  a  hero,  a 
Parliamentary  nero,  and  he  had  been  some  poor  outsider, — to 
be  ejected  at  once  should  he  make  himself  disagreeable  to  the 
Members.  Nevertheless,  had  he  not  all  the  columns  of  The 
People's  Banner  in  his  pocket  ?  Was  he  not  great  in  the  Fourth 
Estate,— much  greater  than,  Phineas  Finn  in  his  estate  ?  Could 
he  not  thunder  every  night  so  that  an  audience  to  be  counted 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  should  hear  his  thunder whereas 
this  poor  Member  of  Parliament  must  struggle  night  after  night 
for  an  opportunity  of  speaking ;  and  could  then  only  speak  to 
benches  half  deserted ;  or  to  a  few  Members  half  asleep, — unless 
the  Press  should  choose  to  convert  his  words  into  thunderbolts. 
Who  could  doubt  for  a  moment  with  which  lay  the  greater 

Sower?  And  yet  this  wretched  Irishman,  who  had  wriggled 
imself  into  Parliament  on  a  petition,  getting  the  better  of  a 
good,  downright  English  John  Bull  by  a  quibble,  had  treated 
him  with  scorn, — the  wretched  Irishman  bemg  for  the  moment 
like  a  cock  on  his  own  dunghill.  Quintus  Slide  was  not  slow  to 
tell  himself  that  he  also  had  an  elevation  of  his  own,  from  which 
he  could  make  himself  audible.  In  former  days  he  had  forgiven 
Phineas  Finn  more  than  once.  If  he  ever  forgave  Phineas  Finn 
again  might  his  right  hand  forget  its  cunning,  and  never  again 
fiiraw  blood  or  tear  a  scalp. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


THE  FIRST  THUNDERBOLT. 

T  was  not  till  after  Mr.  Slide  had  left  him  that  Phineas 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lady  Laura  : — 

1  "  House  of  Commons,  ist  March,  i8 — 

"My  dear  Friend, 

I  have  a  long  story  to  tell,  which  I  fear  I  shall  find 
difficult  in  the  telling ;  but  it  is  so  necessary  that-you  should  know 
the  facts  that  I  must  go  through  with  it  as  best  I  may.  It  will 
give  you  very  great  pain  ;  but  the  result  as  regards  your  own 
position  wiU  not,  I  thmk,  be  injurious  to  you. 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  a  man  came  to  me  who  edits  a  news- 
paper, and  whom  I  once  knew.  You  will  remember  when  I  used 
to  tell  you  in  Portman  Square  of  the  amenities  and  angers  of 
Mr.  Slide, — the  man  who  wanted  to  sit  for  Loughton.  He  is 
the  editor.  He  brought  me  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Kennedy 
himself,  intended  for  publication,  and  which  was  already  printed, 
giving  an  elaborate  and  I  may  say,  a  most  cruelly  untrue  account 
of  your  quarrel.  I  read  the  letter,  but  of  course  cannot  remember 
the  words.  Nor  if  I  could  remember  them  should  I  repeat 
them.  They  contained  all  the  old  charges  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  and  which  your  unfortunate  husband  now  desired  to 
publish  in  consummation  of  his  threats.  Why  Mr.  Slide  should 
have  brought  me  the  paper  before  publishing  it  I  can  hardly 
understand.  But  he  did  so;  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  in  town.  We  have  managed  among  us  to  obtain  a  legal 
warrant  for  preventing  the  publication  of  the  letter,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  that  it  will  not  see  the  light. 
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When  Mr.  Slide  left  me  I  called  on  Mr.  Kennedy,  whom  I 
found  in  a  miserable  little  hotel,  in  Tudd  Street,  kept  by  Scotch 
people  named  Macpherson,  They  had  come  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lough  Linter,  and  knew  Mr.  Kennedy  well.  This 
was  yesterday  afternoon,  Sunday,  and  I  found  some  difficulty  in 
making  my  way  into  his  presence.  My  object  was  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw  the  letter ; — for  at  that  time  I  doubted  whether 
[the  law  could  interfere  quickly  enough  to  prevent  the  publica- 
Ition. 

I  found  your  husband  in  a  very  sad  condition.  What  he 
said  or  what  I  said  I  forget ;  but  he  was  as  usual  intensely 
anxious  that  you  should  return  to  him.  I  need  not  hesitate  now 
to  say  that  he  is  certainly  mad.  After  a  while,  when  I  ex- 
pressed my  assured  opinion  that  you  would  not  go  back  to 
Lough  Linter,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  grasped  a  revolver, 
and  fired  at  my  head.  How  I  got  out  of  the  room  I  don't 
quit$  remember.  Had  he  repeated  the  shot,  which  he  might 
*  have  done  over  and  over  again,  he  must  have  hit  me.  As  it 
was,  I  escaped  and  blundered  down  the  stairs  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
pherson's  room. 

"  They  whom  I  have  consulted  in  the  matter,  namely,  Har- 
rington Erie  and  my  particular  friend,  Mr.  Low, — to  whom  I 
went  for  legal  assistance  in  stopping  the  publication, — seem  to 
think  that  I  should  have  at  once  sent  for  the  police,  and  given  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  charge.  But  I  did  not  do  so,  and  hitherto  the 
police  have,  I  believe,  no  knowledge  of  what  occurred.  A 
paragraph  appeared  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  to-day, 
giving  almost  an  accurate  account  of  the  matter,  but  mention- 
ing neither  the  place  nor  any  of  the  names.  No  doubt  it  will 
be  repeated  in  all  the  papers,  and  the  names  will  soon  be 
known.  But  the  result  will  be  simply  a  general  conviction  as 
to  the  insanity  of  poor  Mr.  Kennedy, — as  to  which  they  who 
know  him  have  had  for  a  long  time  but  little  doubt. 

"The  Macphersons  seem  to  have  been  very  anxious  to 
screen  their  guest.  At  any  other  hotel  no  doubt  the  landlord 
would  have  sent  for  the  police  ^-but  in  this  case  the  attempt 
was  kept  quite  secret.  They  did  send  for  George  Kennedy, 
a  cousm  of  your  husband's,  whom  I  think  you  know,  and 
whom  I  saw  this  morning.  He  assures  me  that  Robert 
Kennedy  is  quite  aware  of  the  wickedness  of  the  attempt  he 
made,  and  that  he  is  plunged  in  deep  remorse.  He  is  to  be 
taken  down  to  Lough  Linter  to-morrow,  and  is, — so  says  his 
cousin,— as  tractable  as  a  child.  What  George  Kennedy 
means  to  do,  I  cannot  say ;  but  for  myself,  as  I  did  not  send 
for  the  police  at  the  moment,  as  I  am  told  I  ought  to  have  done, 
I  shall  now  do  nothing.  I  don't  know  that  a  man  is  subject  to 
punishment  because  he  does  not  make  complaint.  I  suppose  I 
nave  a  right  to  regard  it  all  a$  an  accident  it  I  please, 
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"  But  for  you  this  must  be  very  important.  That  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  insane  there  cannot  now,  I  think,  be  a  doubt ;  and  there- 
fore the  question  of  your  returning  to  him,  as  far  as  there  has 
been  any  question, — v&  absolutely  settled.  None  of  your  friends 
would  be  justified  in  allowing  you  to  return.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly mad,  and  has  done  an  act  which  is  not  murderous  only 
on  that  conclusion.  This  settles  the  question  so  perfectly  that 
you  could,  no  doubt,  reside  in  England  now  without  danger. 
Mr.  Kennedy  himself  would  feel  that  he  could  take  no  steps 
to  enforce  your  return  after  what  he  did  yesterday.  Indeed, 
if  you  could  bring  yourself  to  face  the  publicity,  you  could,  I 
imagine,  obtain  a  legal  separation  which  would  give  you  again 
the  control  of  your  own  fortune.  I  feel  myself  bound  to  men- 
tion this  ;  but  I  give  you  no  advice.  You  will  no  doubt  explain 
all  the  circumstances  to  your  father. 

**  I  think  I  have  now  told  you  everything  that  I  need  tell 
you.  The  thing  only  happened  yesterday,  and  I  have  been 
all  the  morning  busy,  gettmg  the  injunction,  and  seeing  Mr. 
George  Kennedy.  Just  before  I  began  this  letter  that  horrible 
editor  was  with  me  again,  threatening  me  with  all  the  penalties 
which  an  editor  can  inflict.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  feel  con- 
fused among  them  all,  and  still  fancy  that  I  hear  the  click  of 
the  pistol.  That  newspaper  paragraph  says  that  the  ball  went 
through  my  whiskers,  which  was  certainly  not  the  case  ; — ^but  a 
foot  or  two  off  is  quite  near  enough  for  a  pistol  ball. 

"  The  Duke  of  Omnium  is  dying,  and  I  have  heard  to-day 
that  Madame  Goesler,  our  old  friend,  has  been  sent  for  to 
Matching.  She  and  I  renewed  our  acquaintance  the  other  day 
at  Harrrington. 

**  God  bless  you. 

"  Your  most  sincere  friend, 

"Phineas  Finn. 

"  Do  not  let  my  news  oppress  you.  The  iiring  of  the  pistol 
is  a  thing  done  and  over  wiUiout  evil  results.  The  state  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  mind  is  what  we  have  long  suspected ;  and,  melancholy 
though  It  be,  should  contain- for  you  at  any  rate  this  consolation, 
— that  the  accusations  made  against  you  would  not  have  been 
made  had  his  mind  been  unclouded.*' 

Twice  while  Finn  was  writing  this  letter  was  he  rung  into  the 
House  for  a  division,  and  once  it  was  suggested  to  him  to  say  a 
few  words  of  angry  opposition  to  the  Government  on  some  not 
important  subject  under  discussion.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  Session  hardly  a  night  had  passed  without  some  verbal 
sparring,  and  very  frequently  the  limits  of  parliamentary  decorum 
had  been  almost  surpassed.  Never  within  the  memory  of  living 
politicians  had  political  rancour  been  so  sharp,  and  the  feeling 
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of  injury  so  keen,  both  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  The 
taunts  thrown  at  the  Conservatives,  in  reference  to  the  Church, 
had  been  almost  unendurable, — and  the  more  so  because  the 
strong  expressions  of  feeling  from  their  own  party  throughout 
the  country  were  against  them.  Their  own  convictions  also 
were  against  them.  And  there  had  for  a  while  been  almost  a 
determination  through  the  party  to  deny  their  leader  and  dis- 
claim the  bill.  But  a  feeling  of  duty  to  the  party  had  prevailed, 
and  this  had  not  been  done.  It  had  not  been  done ;  but  the 
not  doing  of  it  was  a  sore  burden  on  the  half-broken  shoulders 
of  many  a  man  who  sat  gloomily  on  the  benches  behind  Mr. 
Daubeny.  Men  goaded  as  they  were,  by  their  opponents,  by 
their  natural  friends,  and  by  their  own  consciences,  could  not 
bear  it  in  silence,  and  very  bitter  things  were  said  in  return. 
Mr.  Gresham  was  accused  of  a  degrading  lust  for  power.  No 
other  feeling  could  prompt  him  to  oppose  with  a  factious 
acrimony  never  before  exhibited  in  that  House, — so  said  some 
wretched  Conservative  with  broken  back  and  broken  heart, — a 
measure  which  he  himself  would  only  be  too  willing  to  carry 
were  he  allowed  the  privilege  of  passing  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  House  for  the  purpose.  In  these  encounters  Phineas 
Finn  had  already  exhibited  his  powers,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
declarations  at  Tankerville,  had  become  prominent  as  an 
opponent  to  Mr.  Dauben/s  bill.  He  had,  of  course,  himself 
been  taunted,  and  held  up  in  the  House  to  the  execration  of  his 
own  constituents  j  but  he  had  enjoyed  his  fight,  and  had 
remembered  how  his  friend  Mr.  Monk  had  once  told  him  that 
the  pleasure  lay  all  on  the  side  of  opposition.  But  on  this  even- 
ing he  declined  to  speak.  "  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  rer- 
covered  from  Kennedy's  pistol,"  said  Mr,  Ratler,  who  had,  of 
course,  heard  the  whole  story.  "  That,  and  the  whole  affair 
together  have  upset  me,*'  said  Phineas.  "  Fitzgibbon  will  do  it 
for  you  ;  he*s  in  the  House."  And  so  it  happened  that  on  that 
occasion  the  Honourable  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  made  a  very 
effective  speech  against  the  Government. 

On  the  next  morning  from  the  columns  of  The  People's 
Banner  was  hurled  the  first  of  those  thunderbolts  with  which  it 
was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Slide  absolutely  to  destroy  the  political 
and  social  life  of  Phineas  Finn.  He  would  not  miss  his  aim  as 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  done.  He  would  strike  such  blows  that  no 
constituency  should  ever  venture  to  return  Mr.  Finn  again  to 
Parliament ;  and  he  thought  that  he  could  also  so  strike  his  blows 
that  no  mighty  nobleman,  no  distinguished  commoner,  no  lady 
of  rank  should  again  care  to  entertain  the  miscreant  and  feed 
him  with  the  danties  of  fashion.  The  first  thunderbolt  was  as 
follows : — 

"We  abstained  yesterday  from  alluding  to  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  at  a  small  hotel  in  Judd  Street  on  Sunday 
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afternoon,  and  which,  as  we  observe,  was  mentioixed  by  one  of 
our  contemporaries.  The  names,  however,  were  not  given, 
although  the  persons  implicated  were  indicated.  We  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  names  should  be  concealed.  Indeed,  as 
both  the  gentlemen  concerned  have  been  guilty  of  very  great 
criminality,  we  think  that  we  are  bound  to  tell  the  whole  story, 
— ^and  this  the  more  especially  ia.s  certain  circumstances  have  in 
a  very  peculiar  manner  placed  us  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

"It  is  no  secret  that  for  the  last  two  years  Lady  Laura 
Kennedy  has  been  separated  from  her  husband,  the  Honour- 
able Robert  Kennedy,  who,  in  the  last  administration,  under 
Mr.  Mildmay,  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster ;  and  we  believe  as  little  a  secret  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  been  very  persistent  in  endeavouring  to  recall  his  wife  to 
her  home.  With  equal  persistence  she  has  refused  to  obey, 
and  we  have  in  our  hands  the  clearest  possible  evidence  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  attributed  her  obstinate  refusal  to  influence 
exercised  over  her  by  Mr.  Phineas  Finn,  who  three  years  since 
was  her  father's  nominee  for  the  then  existing  borough  of 
Loughton,  and  who  lately  succeeded  in  ousting  poor  Mr.  Brow- 
borough  from  his  seat  for  TankerviUe  by  his  impetuous 
promises  to  support  that  very  measure  of  Church  Reform 
which  he  is  now  opposing  with  that  venom  which  makes  him 
valuable  to  his  party.  Whether  Mr.  Phineas  Finn  will  ever  sit 
in  another  Parliament  we  cannot,  of  course,  say,  but  we  think 
we  can  at  least  assure  him  that  he  will  never  again  sit  for 
Tankerville. 

"  On  last  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Finn,  knowing  well  the  feel- 
ing with  which  he  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  outraged  all 
decency  by  calling  npon  that  gentleman,  whose  address  he 
obtained  from  our  office.  What  took  place  between  them  no 
one  knows,  and,  probably,  no  one  ever  will  know.  But  the 
interview  was  ended  by  Mr.  Kennedy  firing  a  pistol  at  Mr. 
Finn's  head.  That  he  should  have  done  so  without  the  grossest 
provocation  no  one  will  believe.  That  Mr.  Finn  had  gone  to 
the  husband  to  interfere  with  him  respecting  his  wife  is  an  un- 
doubted fact, — a  fact  which,  if  necessary,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  prove.  That  such  interference  must  have  been  most  heart- 
rending every  one  will  admit.  This  intruder,  who  had  thrust 
himself  upon  the  unfortunate  husband  on  the  Sabbath  after- 
noon, was  the  very  man  whom  the  husband  accuses  of  having 
robbed  him  of  the  company  and  comfort  of  his  wife.  But 
we  cannot,  on  that  account,  absolve  Mr.  Kennedy  of  the 
criminality  of  his  act.  It  should  be  for  a  jury  to  decide  what 
view  should  be  taken  of  that  act,  and  to  say  how  far  the 
outrageous  provocation  offered  should  be  allowed  to  palliate 
the  offence.  But  hitherto  the  matter  has  not  reached  the 
police.-  Mr.  Finn  was  not  struck,  and  managed  to  escape  from 
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the  room.  It  was  his  manifest  duty  as  one  of  the  community; 
and  more  especially  so  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  have 
reported  all  the  circumstances  at  once  to  the  police.  This  was 
not  done  by  him,  nor  by  the  persons  who  keep  the  hotel  That 
Mr.  Finn  should  have  reasons  of  his  own  for  Keeping  the  whole 
affair  secret,  and  for  screening  the  attempt  at  murder,  is  clear 
enough.  What  inducements  have  been  used  with  the  people  of 
the  house  we  cannot,  of  course,  say.  But  we  understand  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  allowed  to  leave  London  without 
molestation. 

"  Such  is  the  true  story  of  what  occurred  on  Sunday  after- 
noon in  Judd  Street,  and,  knowing  what  we  do,  we  think  our- 
selves justified  in  calling  upon  Major  Mackintosh  to  take  the 
case  into  his  own  hands. '  Now  Major  Mackintosh  was  at  this 
time  the  head  of  the  London  constabulary.  It  is  quite  out  of 
question  that  such  a  transaction  should  take  place  in  the  heart 
of  London  at  three  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  sutemoon,  and  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  notice.  We  intend  to  keep  as  little  of  the 
what  we  kivow  from  the  public  as  possible,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  that  we  are  del^arred  bv  an  injunction  of  the 
Vice-chancellor  from  publishing  a  certain  document  which  would 
throw  the  clearest  light  upon  the  «rhole  circumstance.  As  soon 
as  possible  after  the  shot  was  fired  Mr.  Finn  went  to  work,  and, 
as  we  think,  by  misrepresentations,  obtained  the  injunction  early 
on  yesterday  morning.  We  feel  sure  that  it  would  not  have 
been  granted  had  the  transaction  in  Judd  Street  been  at  the 
time  known  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  all  its  enormity.  Our 
hands  are^  of  course,  tied.  The  document  in  question  is  still  with 
us,  but  it  IS  sacred.  When  called  upon  to  show  it  by  any  proper 
authority  we  shall  be  ready ;  but,  knowing  what  we  do  Icnow, 
we  should  not  be  justified  in  allowing  the  matter  to  sleep.  In 
the  meantime  we  call  upon  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve 
the  public  peace  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  bringing  the 
delinquents  to  justice. 

"  The  effect  upon  Mr.  Finn,  we  should  say,  must  be  his 
immediate  withdrawal  from  public  life.  For  the  last  year  or 
two  he  has  held  some  subordinate  but  permanent  place  in 
Ireland,  which  he  has  given  up  on  the  rumour  that  the  party  to 
which  he  has  attached  himself  is  likely  to  return  to  office. 
That  he  is  a  seeker  after  office  is  notorious.  That  any  possible 
Government  should  now  employ  him,  even  as  a  tide-waiter^  is 
quite  oitf  of  the  question  $  and  it  is  equally  out  of  the  question 
uiat  he  should  be  again  returned  to  Parliament,  were  he  to 
resign  his  seat  on  accepting  office.  As  it  is,  we  believe, 
notorious  that  this  gentleman  cannot  maintain  the  position 
which  he  holds  without  being  paid  for  his  services,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  friends  will  recommend  -nim  to 
retire,  and  seek  his  living  in  some  obscure,  and,  let  up  hope, 
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honest  profession."  Mr.  Slide,  when  his  thunderbolt  was 
prepared,  read  it  over  with  delight,  but  still  with  some  fear  as 
to  probable  results.  It  was  expjedient  that  he  ishould  avoid  a 
prosecution  for  libel,  and  essential  that  he  should  not  offend  the 
majesty  of  the  Vice- Chancellor's  injunction.  Was  he  sure  that 
he  was  safe  in  each  direction  ?  As  to  the  libel,  he  could  not 
tell  himself  that  he  was  certainly  safe.  He  was  saying  very 
hard  things  both  of  Lady  Laura  and  of  Phineas  Finn,  and 
sailing  very  near  the  wind.  But  neither  of  those  persons  would 
probably  be  willing  to  prosecute ;  and,  should  he  be  prosecuted, 
he  would  then,  at  any  rate,  be  able  to  give  in  Mr.  Kennedy's 
letter  as  evidence  in  his  own  defence.  He  really  did  believe 
that  what  he  was  doing  was  all  done  in  the  cause  of  morality. 
It  was  the  business  of  such  a  paper  as  that  which  he  conducted 
to  run  some  risk  in  defending  morals,  and  exposing  distinguished 
culprits  on  behalf  of  the  public.  And  then,  without  some  such 
risk,  how  could  Phineas  Finn  be  adeduately  punished  for  the 
atrocious  treachery  of  which  he  had  beoi  guilty  ?  As  to  the 
Chancellor's  order,  Mr.  Slide  thought  that  he  had  managed 
that  matter  very  completely.  No  doubt  he  had  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  injunction,  but  legal  orders  are 
read  by  the  letter,  and  not  by  the  spirit.  It  was  open  to  him 
to  publish  anything  he  pleased  respecting  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
his  wife,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  general  laws  of  the  land  in 
regard  to  libel.  The  Vice-Chancellor's  special  order  to  him 
referred  simply  to  a  particular  document,  and  from  that 
document  he  had  not  quoted  a  word,  though  he  had  contrived 
to  repeat  all  the  bitter  things  which  it  contained,  with  much 
added  venom  of  his  own.  He  felt  secure  of  being  safe  from 
any  active  anger  on  the  part  of  the  Vice- Chancellor. 

The  article  was  printed  and  published.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  it  was  full  of  lies.  It  began  with  a  lie  in  that  state* 
ment  that  ''we  abstained  yesterday  from  alluding  to  circum- 
stances"  which  had  been  unknown  to  the  writer  when  his 
yesterday's  paper  was  pubhshed.  The  indignant  reference  to 
poor  Finn's  want  of  delicacy  in  forcing  himself  upon  Mr. 
Kennedy  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  was,  of  course,  a  tissue  of 
lies.  The  visit  had  been  made  almost  at  the  instigation  of  the 
editor  himsel£  The  paper  from  beginning  to  end  was  full  df 
falsehood  and  malice,  and  had  been  written  with  the  express 
intention  of  creating  prejudice  aeainst  the  man  who  had 
offended  the  writer.  But  Mr.  Slide  did  not  know  that  he 
was  lying,  and  did  not  known  that  h«  was  malicious. 
The  weapon  which  he  used  was  one  to  which  his  hand 
was  accustomed,  and  he  had  been  led  by  practice  to  believe 
that  the  use  of  such  weapons  by  one  in  his  position  was 
not  only  fair,  but  also  beneficial  to  the  public  Had  any- 
body suggested  to  him  that  he  was  stabbing  his  enemy  in  the 
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dark,  he  would  have  averred  that  he  was  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind,  because  the  anonymous  accusation  of  sinners  in  high 
rank  was,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  the  special  duty  of  writers 
and  editors  attached  to  the  public  press.  Mr.  Slide's  blood  was 
running  high  with  virtuous  indignation  against  our  hero  as  he 
inserted  those  last  cruel  words  as  to  the  choice  of  an  obscure 
but  honest  profession. 

Phineas  Finn  read  the  article  before  he  sat  down  to  break- 
fast on  the  following  morning,  and  the  dagger  went  right 
into  his  bosom.  Every  word  told  upon  him.  With  a  jaunty 
laugh  within  his  own  sleeve  he  had  assured  himsefif  that 
he  was  safe  against  any  wound  which  could  be  inflicted  on  him 
from  the  columns  of  The  People's  Banner.  He  had  been  sure 
that  he  would  be  attacked,  and  thought  that  he  was  armed  to 
bear  it.  But  the  thin  blade  penetrated  every  joint  of  his 
harness,  and  every  particle  of  the  poison  curdled  in  his  blood. 
He  was  hurt  about  Lady  Laura ;  he  was  hurt  about  his  borough 
of  Tankerville ;  he  was  hurt  by  the  charges  against  him  of 
having  outraged  delicacy  ;  he  was  hurt  by  being  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Major  Mackintosh ;  he  was  hurt  by  the 
craft  with  which  the  Vice-Chancellor's  injunction  had  been 
evaded  j  but  he  was  specially  hurt  by  the  allusions  to  his  own 
poverty.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  earn  his  bread,  and 
no  doubt  he  was  a  seeker  after  place.  But  he  did  not  wish  to 
obtain  wages  without  working  for  them ;  and  he  did  not  see 
why  the  work  and  wages  of  a  public  office  should  be  less 
honourable  than  those  of  any  other  profession.  To  him,  with 
his  ideas,  there  was  no  profession  so  honourable,  as  certainly 
there  were  none  which  demanded  greater  sacrifices  or  were 
more  precarious.  And  he  did  believe  that  such  an  article  as 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  shutting  against  him  the  gates  of 
that  dangerous  Paradise  which  he  desired  to  enter.  He  had 
no  great  claim  upon  his  party ;  and,  in  giving  away  the  good 
things  of  office,  the  giver  is  only  too  prone  to  recognise  any 
objections  against  an  individual  which  may  seem  to  relieve 
him  from  the  necessity  of  bestowing  aught  in  that  direction. 
Phineas  felt  that  he  would  almost  be  ashamed  to  show  his  face 
at  the  clubs  or  in  the  House.  He  must  do  so  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  he  knew  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  confessing 
by  his  visage  that  he  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  attack  in 
The  People's  Banner. 

He  went  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr.  Low,  and  was  almost 
surprised  that  Mr.  Low  should  not  have  yet  even  have  heard 
that  such  an  attack 'had  been  made.  He  had  almost  felt,  as  he 
walked  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  that  everybody  had  looked  at  him, 
and  that  passers-by  in  the  street  had  declared  to  each  other 
that  he  was  the  unfortunate  one  who  had  been  doomed  by  the 
editor  of  The  People's  Banner  to  seek  some  obscure  way  of 
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teming  his  bread.   Mr.  Low  took  the  paper,  read,  or  probably 
only  half  read,  the  article,  and  then  threw  the  sheet  aside  as 
■worthless.    "  What  ought  I  to  do  ?" 
"  Nothing  at  all." 

"  One's  first  desire  would  be  to  beat  him  to  a  jelly.'* 

"  Of  all  courses  that  would  be  the  worst,  and  would  most 

certainly  conduce  to  his  triumph." 
"  Just  so  ; — I  only  allude  to  the  pleasure  one  would  have,  but 

which  one  has  to  deny  oneself.   I  don't  know  whether  he  has 

laid  himself  open  for  libel." 

■  "  I  should  think  not.  I  have  only  just  glanced  at  it,  and  there- 
fore can't  give  an  opinion  ;  but  I  should  think  you  would  not 
dream  of  such  a  thmg.  Your  object  is  to  screen  Lady  Laura's 
iiame." 

"  I  have  to  think  of  that  first." 
It  may  be  necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  defend  her 
character.  If  an  accusation  be  made  with  such  publicity  as  to 
enforce  belief  if  not  denied,  the  denial  must  be  made,  and  may 
probably  be  best  made  by  an  action  for  libel  But  Aat  must  be 
done  by  her  or  her  friends, — ^but  certainly  not  by  you." 

"  He  has  laughed  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's  injunction." 

"  I  don't  think  that  you  can  interfere.  If,  as  you  believe,  Mr. 
Kennedy  be  insane,  that  fact  will  probably  soon  be  proved,  and 
will  have  the  effect  of  clearing  Lady  Laura's  character.  A  wife 
may  be  excused  for  having  a  mad  husband." 

"  And  you  think  I  should  do  nothing  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  what  you  can  do.  You  have  encountered  a 
chimney  sweeper,  and  of  course  you  get  some  of  the  soot.  What 
you  do  do,  and  what  yoii  do  not  do,  must  depend  at  any  rate  on 
the  wishes  of  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  and  her  father.  It  is  a  matter 
in  which  you  must  make  yourself  subordinate  to  them." 

Fuming  and  fretting,  and  yet  recognising  the  truth  of  Mr.  Low's 
wdirds,  Phineas  left  the  chambers,  and  went  down  to  his  club. 
It  was  a  Wednesday,  and  the  House  was  to  sit  in  the  morning  ; 
but  before  he  went  to  the  House  he  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
certain  of  his  associates  in  order  that  he  might  hear  what  would 
be  said,  and  learn  if  possible  what  was  thought.  Nobody  seemed 
to  treat  the  accusations  in  the  newspaper  as  very  serious,  though 
all  around  him  congratulated  him  on  his  escape  from  Mr. 
Kennedy's  pistol.  "  I  suppose  the  poor  man  really  is  mad,"  said 
Lord  Cantrip,  whom  he  met  on  the  steps  of  one  of  the  clubs. 

"  No  doubt,  I  should  say." 

"  I  can't  understand  why  you  didn't  go  to  the  police." 
*-I  had  hoped  the  thing  would  not  become  public,"  said 
Phineas. 

"  Everything  becomes  public  ; — everything  of  that  kind.  It  is 
very  hard  upon  poor  Lady  Laura." 

*<^That  is  the  worst  of  it,  Lord  Cantrip." 
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"If  I  were  her  father  I  should  bring  her  to  England,  and 
demand  a  separation  in  a  regular  and  legal  way.  That  is  what 
he  should  do  now  in  her  behalf.  She  would  then  have  an. 
opportunity  of  clearing  her  character  from  imputations  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  will  affect  it,  even  though  they  come  from  a 
madman,  and  from  the  very  scum  of  the  press." 

"  You  have  read  that  article  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — I  saw  it  but  a  minute  ago." 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  not  the  faintest  ground  in  the 
world  for  the  imputation  made  against  Lady  Laura  there." 

**  I  am  sure  that  there  is  none  ; — and  therefore  it  is  that  I  tell 
vou  my  opinion  so  plainly.  I  think  that  Lord  Brentford  should 
be  advised  to  bring  Lady  Laura  to  England,  and  to  put  down 
the  charges  openly  in  Court.  It  might  be  done  either  by  an 
application  to  the  Divorce  Court  for  a  separation,  or  by  an  action 
against  the  newspaper  for  libel.  I  do  not  know  Lord  Brentford 
quite  well  enough  to  intrude  upon  him  with  a  letter,  but  I  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  having  my  name  mentioned  to  him. 
He  and  I  and  you  and  poor  Mr.  Kennedy  sat  together  in  the 
same  Government,  and  I  think  that  Lord  Brentford  would  trust 
my  friendship  so  far."  Phineas  thanked  him,  and  assured  him 
that  what  he  nad  said  should  be  conveyed  to  Lord  Brentford* 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  SPOONER  CORRESPONDENCE. 

WB^MT  will  be  remembered  that  Adelaide  Palliser  ^ad  ac- 
KA  Ugt^  cepted  the  hand  of  Mn  Maule,  junior,  and  that  she 
B9  IkII  l-^^y  Chiltem  between  them  had  despatched  him 
IGssBil  up  to  London  on  an  embassy  to  his  father,  in  which 
he  failed,  very  signally.  It  had  been  originally  Lady  Chiltem's 
idea  that  the  proper  home  for  the  young  couple  would  be  the 
ancestral  hall  which  must  be  theirs  some  &y,  and  in  which,  widi 
exceeding  prudence,  they  might  be  able  to  live  as  Maules  of 
Maule  Abbey  upon  the  very  lunited  income  which  would  belong 
to  them.  How  slight  were  the  grounds  for  imputing  such  stem 
prudence  to  Grerard  Maule  both  the  ladies  felt ; — but  it  had 
become  essential  to  do  something ;  the  young  people  were 
engaged  to  each  other,  and  a  manner  of  life  must  be  suggested, 
di^ussed,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  arranged.  Lady  Chiltem  was 
useful  at  such  work,  having  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and 
understanding  well  the  condition  of  life  for  which  it  was  necessary 
that  her  friend  should  prepare  herself*  The  lover  was  not  vicious, 
he  neither  drank  nor  gambled,  nor  ran  himself  hopelessly  in 
debt.  He  was  good-humoured  and  tractable,  and  docile  enough 
when  nothing  disagreeable  was  asked  from  him.  He  would 
have,  he  said,  no  objection  to  live  at  Maule  Abbey  if  Adelaide 
liked  it.  He  didn't  believe  much  in  farming,  but  would  consent 
at  Adelaide's  request  to  be  the  owner  of  bullocks.  He  was  quite 
veady  to  give  up  hunting,  having  already  taught  himself  to  think 
that  the  very  few  good  runs  in  a  season  were  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  getting  up  before  daylight  all  the  winter.  He  went 
forth,  therefore,  on  his  embassy,  and  we  know  how  he  failed. 
Another  lover  would  have  conununicated  the  disastrous  tidings 
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at  once  to  the  lady ;  but  Gerard  Maule  waited  a  week  before  he 
did  so,  and  then  told  his  story  in  half-a-dozen  words.  "  The 
governor  cut  up  rough  about  Maule  Abbey,  and  will  not  hear  of 
it.    He  generally  does  cut  up  rough." 

"  But  he  must  be  made  to  hear  of  it,"  said  Lady  Chiltem. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  news  reached  Harrington  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Onmium.  A  letter  of  an  officisd  nature  reached 
Adelaide  from  Mr.  Fotheigill,  in  which  the  writer  explained  that 
he  had  been  desired  by  Mr.  Palliser  to  communicate  to  her  and 
the  relatives  the  sad  tidings.  So  the  poor  old  man  has  gone  at 
last,"  said  Lady  Chiltem,  with  that  affectation  of  funereal  gravity 
which  is  common  to  all  of  us. 

"  Poor  old  duke  ! "  said  Adelaide.  "  I  have  been  hearing  of 
him  as  a  sort  of  bugbear  all  my  life.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
him  but  once,  and  then  he  gave  me  a  kiss  and  a  pair  of  earrings. 
He  never  paid  any  attention  to  us  at  all,  but  we  were  taught  to 
think  that  Providence  had  been  very  good  to  us  in  making  the 
duke  our  uncle." 

"  He  was  very  rich  ?  " 

"  Horribly  rich,  I  have  always  heard." 

"  Won't  he  leave  you  something  ?  It  would  be  very  nice  now 
that  you  are  engaged  to  find  that  he  has  given  you  five  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Very  nice  indeed  ;— but  there  is  not  a  chance  of  it.  It  h-as 
always  been  known  that  everything  is  to  go  to  the  heir.  Papa 
had  his  fortune  and  spent  it  He  and  his  brother  were  never 
friends,  and  though  the  duke  did  once  give  me  a  kiss  I  imagine 
that  he  forgot  my  existence  immediately  afterwards." 

"  So  the  Duke  of  Omnium  is  dead,"  said  Lord  Chiltern,  when 
he  came  home  that  evening. 

"  Adelaide  has  had  a  letter  to  tell  her  so  this  afternoon." 

"  Mr.  Fotheigill  wrote  to  me,"  said.  Adelaide — "  the  man  who 
is  so  wicked  about  the  foxes." 

"I  don't  care  a  straw  about  Mr.  Fothergill ;  and  now  my 
mouth  is  closed  against  your  uncle.  But  if  s  quite  frightful  to 
think  that  a  Duke  of  Omnium  must  die  like  anybody  else." 

"The  Duke  is  deadj-r-long  live  the  Duke,"  said  Lady 
Chiltern.    "  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Palliser  will  like  it." 

"  Men  always  do  like  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Adelaide.     .  . 

"  Women  do,"  said  Lord  Chiltern.  "  Lady  Glencora  will  be 
delighted  to  reign, — though  I  can  hardly  fancy  her  by  any  other 
name.   By-the-bye,  Adelaide,  I  have  got  a  letter  for  you." 

"  A  letter  for  me.  Lord  Chiltem  ! " 

"  Well, — ^yes ;  I  suppose  I  had  better  give  it  you.   It  is  not 
addressed  to  you,  but  you  must  answer  it'' 
"What  on  earth  is  it?" 

"  I  think  I  can  guess,"  said  Lady  Chiltem,  laughing.  She  had 
guessed  rightly,  but  Adelaide  Palliser  was  still  altogether  in  the 
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dark  when  Lord  Chiltem  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  her.  As  he  did  so  he  left  the  room,  and  his  wife 
followed  him.  "I  shall  be  up-stairs,  Adelaide,  if  you  want 
advice,"  said  Lady  Chiltem. 

The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Spooner.  He  had  left  Harrington 
Hall  after  the  uncourteous  reception  which  had  been  accorded 
to  him  by  Miss  Palliser,  in  deep  disgust,  resolving  that  he  would 
never  again  speak  to  her,  and  almost  resolving  that  Spoon  Hall 
should  never  have  a  mistress  in  his  time.  But  with  his  wine  after 
dinner  his  courage  came  back  to  him,  and  he  began  to  reflect 
once  more  that  it  is  not  the  habit  of  young  ladies  to  accept  their 
lovers  at  the  first  offer.  There  was  living  with  Mr.  Spooner  at 
this  time  a  very  attached  friend,  whom  he  usually  consulted  in  aU 
emergencies,  and  to  whom  on  this  occasion  he  opened  his  heart. 
Mr.  Edward  Spooner,  commonly  called  Ned  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  not  unfrequently  so  addressed  by  those  who  did  not, 
was  a  distant  cousin  of  the  squire's,  who  unfortunately  had  no 
particular  income  of  his  own.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  had 
lived  at  Spoon  Hall,  and  had  certainly  earned  his  bread.  The 
squire  had  achieved  a  certain  credit  for  success  as  a  country 
gentleman.  Nothing  about  his  place  was  out  of  order.  His  own 
farming,  which  was  extensive,  succeeded.  His  bullocks  and 
sheep  -won  prizes.  His  horses  were  always  useful  and  healthy. 
His  tenants  were  solvent,  if  not  satisfied,  and  he  himself  did  not 
owe  a  shilling.  Now  many  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
attributed  all  this  to  the  judicious  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Spooner, 
whose  eye  was  never  on  the  place,  and  whose  discretion  was 
equal  to  his  zeal  In  giving  the  squire  his  due  one  must 
acknowledge  that  he  recognised  the  merits  of  his  cousin,  and 
trusted  him  in  everything.  That  night,  as  soon  as  the  customary 
bottle  of  claret  had  succeeded  the  absolutely  normal  bottle  of 
port  after  dinner,  Mr.  Spooner  of  Spoon  Hall  opened  his  heart 
to  his  cousin. 

"  I  shall  have  to  walk,  then,"  said  Ned. 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  said  the  squire.  "  You  don't  suppose  Pm 
going  to  let  any  woman  have  the  command  of  Spoon  Hall?" 

"  They  do  command, — inside,  you  know." 

"  No  woman  shall  ever  turn  you  out  of  this  house,  Ned." 

"  Pm  not  thinking  of  myself,  Tom,'*  said  the  cousin.  "Of  course 
youll  marry  some  day,  and  of  course  I  must  take  my  chance.  I 
don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be  Miss  Palliser  as  well  as  another." 

"  The  jade  almost  made  me  angry." 

"  I  suppose  thaf  s  the  way  with  most  of  'em.  '  Ludit  exulHm 
metuitque  tangiy* .  For  Ned  Spooner  had  himself  preserved 
some  few  tattered  shreds  of  learning  from  his  school  days.  **  You 
don't  remember  about  the  filly?" 

"  Yes  I  do ;  very  well,"  said  the  squire. 

"  *  NupHarum  e^^s:  That's  what  it  is,  I  suppose,  trj  it 
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again.*'  The  advice  on  the  part  of  the  cousin  was  genuine  and 
unselfish.  That  Mr.  Spooner  of  Spoon  Hall  should  be  rejected 
by  a  young  lady  without  any  fortune  seemed  to  him  to  be  impos* 
sible.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  in  such  circumstances 
to  persevere.  As  far  as  Ned  knew  the  world,  ladies  always 
required  to  be  asked  a  second  or  a  third  time.  And  then  no 
harm  can  come  from  such  perseverance.  She  can't  break  your 
bones,  Tom.*' 

There  was  much  honesty  displayed  on  this  occasion.  The 
squire,  when  he  was  thus  instigated  to  persevere,  did  his  best  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  rejected.  His  powers 
of  description  were  not  very  great,  but  he  did  not  conceal  any- 
thing wimilly.   "  She  was  as  hard  as  nails,  you  know," 

I  don't  know  that  that  means  much.  Horace's  filly  kicked  a 
few,  no  doubt." 

She  told  me  that  if  I'd  go  one  way,  she'd  go  the  other  I " 

"  They  always  say  about  the  hardest  things  that  cOme  to  their 
tongues.  They  don't  curse  and  swear  as  we  do,  or  there'd  be  no 
bearing  them.   If  you  really  like  heir  ^" 

"She's  such  a  well-built  creature  1  There's  a  look  of  blood 
about  her  I  don't  see  in  any  of  'em.  That  sort  of  breeding  is 
what  one  wants  to  get  through  the  mud  with." 

Then  it  was  that  the  cousin  recommended  a  letter  to  Lord 
Chiltem.  Lord  Chiltern  was  at  the  present  moment  to  be* 
regarded  as  the '  lady's  guardian,  and  was  the  lover's  intimate 
friend.  A.  direct  proposal  had  already  been  made  to  the  young 
lady,  and  this  should  now  be  repeated  to  the  gentleman  who  for 
the  time  otood  in  the  position  of  her  father.  The  squire  for  a 
while  hesitated,  declaring  that  he  was  averse  to  make  his  secret 
known  to  Lord  Chiltem.  "  One  doesn't  want  every  fellow  in  the 
country  to  know  it,"  he  said.  But  in  answer  to  this  the  cousin 
was  very  explicit.  There  could  be  but  little  doubt  that  Lord 
Chiltem  knew  the  secret  already ;  and  he  would  certainly  be 
rather  induced  to  keep  it  as  a  secret  than  to  divulge  it  if  it  were 
communicated  to  him  officially.  And  what  other  step  could  the 
squire  Uke?  It  would  not  be  likely  that  he  should  be  asked 
again  to  Harrington  Hall  with  the  txprt%s  view  of  repeating  his 
offer.  The  cousm  was  quite  of  opinion  that  a  written  proposition 
should  be  made  j  and  on  that  very  night  the  cousin  himself  wrote 
out  a  letter  for  the  squire  to  copy  in  the  morning.  On  the 
morning  the  squire  copied  the  letter,— not  without  additions  of 
his  own,  as  to  which  he  had  very  many  words  with  his  discreet 
cousin, — ^and  in  a  formal  manner  handed  it  to  Lord  Chiltem  to- 
wards the  afternoon  of  that  day,  having  devoted  his  whole 
morning  to  the  finding  of  a  proper  opportunity  for  doing  so. 
Lord  Chiltem  had  read  the  letter,  and  had,  as  we  see,  delivered 
it  to  Adelaide  PaUUer,  That's  another  proposal  from  Mr. 
Spooner,"  Lady  Chiltem  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 
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''Exactly  that" 

"  I  knew  he'd  go  on  with  it.    Men  are  such  fools," 

''I  don't  see  that  he's  a  fool  at  all;"  said  Lord  Chilton, 
almost  in  anger.  Why  shouldn't  he  ask  a  girl  to  be  his  wife  ? 
He's  a  rich  man,  and  she  hasn't  got  a  farthing.'' 

"  You  might  say  the  same  of  a  butcher,  Oswald." 

"  Mr.  Spooner  is  a  gentleman." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he's  fit  to  marry  such  a  girl  as 
Adelaide  Palliser  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  makes  fitness.  He's  got  a  red  nose,  and 
if  she  don't  like  a  red  nose, — that's  unfitness.  Gerard  Maule's 
nose  isn't  red,  and  I  daresay  therefore  he's  fitter.  Only  unfor- 
tunately, he  has  no  money." 

Adelaide  PaUiser  would  no  more  think  of  marrying.  Mr. 
Spooner  than  you  would  have  thought  of  marrying  the  cook." 

If  I  had  liked  the  cook  I  should  have  asked  her,  and  I  don't 
see  why  Mr.  Spooner  shouldn't  ask  Miss  PalUser.  She  needn't 
take  him." 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Palliser  was  reading  the  following 
letter 

"Spoon  Hall,  nth  March,  i8— . 

"My  dear  Lord  Chiltern,— 

"  I  venture  to  suppose  that  at  present  you  are  acting  as 
the  guardian  of.  Miss  PaUiser,  who  has  been  staying  at  your  house 
all  the  winter.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this  hope  you  will  pardon  me^ 
and  consent  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  this  occasion.  I  enter* 
tain  feelings  of  the  greatest  admiration  and  warmest  affection 
for  the  young  lady  I  have  named,  which  I  ventured  to  express 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  staying  at  Harrington  Hall  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month.  I  cannot  boast  that  I  was  received  on 
that  occasion  with  much  favour ;  but  I  know  that  I  am  not  very 
.good  at  talking,  and  we  are  told  in  all  the  books  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  expect  to  be  taken  at  the  first  time  of  asking. 
Perhaps  Miss  Palliser  wiU  allow  me,  through  you,  to  reauest  her 
to  consider  my  proposal  with  more  deliberation  than  was 
allowed  to.  me  before,  when  I  spoke  to  her  perhai>s  with  in- 
judicious hurry."  So  far  the  squire  adopted  his  cousin's  words 
without  alteration. 

"  I  am  the  owner  of  my  own  property, — which  is  more  than 
everybody  can  say.  My  income  is  nearly  ;£4>ooo  a  year.  I 
shall  be  willing  to  make  any  proper  settlement  that  may  be 
recommended  by  the  lawyers,— though  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  an  estate  shouldn't  be  crippled  for  the  sake  of  the  widow. 
As  to  refurnishing  the  old  house,  and  all  that,  I'll  do  anything 
that  Miss  Palliser  may  please.  She  knows  my  taste  about  hunt- 
ing, and  I  know  hers,  so  that  there  need  not  be  any  difference  of 
ppinion  on  that  score. 
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Miss  Palliser  can't  suspect  me  of  any  interested  motives.  I 
come  forward  because  I  think  she  is  the  most  charming  girl  I 
ever  saw,  and  because  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart.  I  haven't 
got  very  much  to  say  for  myself,  but  if  shell  consent  to  be  the 
mistress  of  Spoon  Hall,  she  shdl  have  all  that  the  heart  of  a 
woman  can  desire. 

Pray  believe  me, 

My  dear  Lord  Chiltern, 
"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"Thomas  Platter  Spooner, 

As  I  believe  that  Miss  Palliser 'is  fond  of  books,  it  may  be 
well  to  tell  her  that  there  is  an  uncommon  good  libraiy  at  Spoon 
HalL  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  go  abroad  for  the  honeymoon 
for  three  or  four  months  in  the  summer.'' 

The  postcript  was  the  sauire's  own,  and  was  inserted  in 
opposition  to  the  cousin's  judgment.  "  She  won't  come  for  the 
sake  of  the  books,"  said  the  cousin.  But  the  squire  thought 
that  the  attractions  should  be  piled  up.  "I  wouldn't  talk  of 
the  honeymoon  till  I'd  got  her  to  come  round  a  little,"  said  the 
cousin.  The  squire  thought  that  the  cousin  was  falsely  delicate, 
and  pleaded  that  all  girls  liked  to  be  taken  abroad  when  they're 
mamed.  The  second  half  of  the  body  of  the  letter  was  very 
much  disfigured  by  the  squire's  petulance  ;  so  that  the  modesty 
with  which  he  conmienced  was  almost  put  to  the  blush  by  a 
touch  of  arrogance  in  the  conclusion.  That  sentence  in  which 
the  squire  declared  that  an  estate  ought  not  to  be  crippled 
for  the  sake  of  the  widow  was  very  much  questioned  by  the 
cousin.  "  Such  a  word  as  ^  widow '  never  ought  to  go  into  such 
a  letter  as  this."  But  the  squire  protested  Uiat  he  would  not 
be  mealy-mouthed.  "  She  can  bear  to  think  of  it,  111  go  bail ; 
and  why  shouldn't  she  hear  about  what  she  can  think  about  ?  " 
^  Don't  talk  about  furniture  yet,  Tom,"  the  cousin  said  ;  but  the 
squire  was  obstinate,  and  the  cousin  became  hopeless.  That 
word  about  loving  her  with  all  his  heart  was  the  cousin's  own, 
but  what  followed,  as  to  her  being  mistress  of  Spoon  Hall,  was 
altogether  opposed  to  his  judgment.  "  Shell  be  proud  enough 
of  Spoon  Hall  if  she  comes  here,"  said  the  squirel  "  I'd  let  her 
come  first,"  said  the  cousin. 

We  all  know  that  the  phraseology  of  the  letter  was  of  no  im- 
poitance  whatever.  When  it  was  received,  the  lady  was  engaged 
to  another  man ;  and  she  regarded  Mr.  Spooner  of  Spoon  Hall 
as  being  guilty  of  unpardonable  impudence  in  approaching  her 
^alL 

^  A  red-faced  vulgar  old  man,  who  looks  as  if  he  did  nothing 
iMit  drink,"  she  said  to  Lady  Chiltem« 
"  He  does  you  no  harm,  my  dear.** 
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'*  But  he  does  do  harm.  He  makes  things  very  uncomfortable 
He  has  no  business  to  think  it  possible.  People  will  suppose 
that  I  gave  him  encouragement.* 

"  I  used  to  have  lovers  coming  to  me  year  after  year, — ^the  same 
people, — ^whom  I  don't  think  I  ever  encouraged;  but  I  never  felt 
angry  with  them.** 

"  But  you  didn't  have  Mr.  Spooner." 

"  Mr.  Spooner  didn't  know  me  in  thbse  days,  or  there  is  no 
saying  what  might  have  happened."  Then  Lady  Chiltem  argued 
the  matter  on  views  directly  opposite  to  those  which  she  had  put 
forward  when  discussing  the  matter  with  her  husband.  "  I 
always  think  that  any  man  who  is  privileged  to  sit  down  to  table 
with  you  is  privileged  to  ask.  There  are  disi>arities  of  course 
which  may  make  the  privilege  questionable,  disparities  of  age^ 
rank,  and  means." 

"And  of  tastes,"  said  Adelaide. 

"I  don't  know  about  that. — ^A  poet  doesn't  want  to  marry  a 
poetess,  nor  a  philosopher  a  philosopheress.  A  man  may  make 
himself  a  fool  by  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  certain  refusal ; 
but  I  take  it,  the  broad  rule  is  that  a  man  may  faJl  in  love  with 
any  lady  who  habitually  sits  in  his  company." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  alL  What  would  be  said  if  the 
curate  at  Long  Royston  were  to  propose  to  one  of  the  Fitz- 
Howard  girls  ?  " 

"The  duchess  would  probably  ask  the  duke  to  make  the  young 
man  a  bishop  out  of  hand,  and  the  duke  would  have  to  spend  a 
morning  in  explaining  to  her  the  changes  which  have  come  over 
the  ma&ng  of  bishops  since  she  was  young.  There  is  no  other 
rule  that  you  can  lay  down,  and  I  think  that  girls  shdUld  under- 
stand that  they  have  to  iight  their  battles  subject  to  that  law.  It's 
very  easy  to  say  '  No.' " 

"  But  a  man  won't  take  '  No.'" 

"And  ifs  lucky  for  us  sometimes  that  they  don't,"  said 
Lady  Chiltem,  remembering  certain  passages  in  her  early 
Ufe. 

The  answer  was  written  that  night  by  Lord  Chiltem  after 
much  consultation.  As  to  the'  nature  of  the  answer, — that  it 
should  be  a  positive  refusal, — of  course  there  could  be  no  doubt ; 
but  then  arose  a  question  whether  a  reason  should  be  given,  or 
whether  the  refusal  should  be  simply  a  refusal.  At  last  it  was 
decided  that  a  reason  should  be  given,  and  the  letter  ran  as 
follows  ;— 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Spooner, 

I  am  commissioned  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Palliser 
is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Gerard  Maule. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"  CHILTERN." 
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The  young  lady  had  consented  to  be  thus  explicit  because  it 
had  been  already  determined  that  no  secret  should  be  kept  as  to 
Her  future  prospects. 

"  He  is  one  of  those  poverty-stricken  wheedling  fellows  that 
one  meets  about  the  world  every  day,"  said  the  squire  to  his 
cousin, — "  a  fellow  that  rides  horses  that  he  can't  pay  for,  and 
owes  some  poor  devil  of  a  tailor  for  the  breeches  that  he  sits  in. 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  get  along  heaven  only  knows  how.  But 
they're  sure  to  come  to  smash  at  last  Girls  are  such  fools  now- 
a-days.*' 

"  I  don't  think  there  has  ever  been  much  difference  in  that," 
said  the  cousin. 

Because  a  man  greases  his  whiskers,  and  colours  his  hair, 
and  paints  his  eyebrows,  and  wears  kid  gloves,  by  Geoi^ge, 
they'll  go  through  fire  and  water  after  him.  He'll  never  marry 
her." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  her." 
But  I  hate  such  d—  impudence.  What  right  has  a  man 
to  come  forward  in  that  way  who  hasn't  got  a  house  over  his 
head,  or  the  means  of  getting  one?  Old  Maule  is  so  hard 
up  that  he  can  barely  get  a  dinner  at  his  club  in  London. 
What  I  wonder  at  is  that  Ladv  Chiltem  shouldn't  know 
better." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

REGRETS. 

MADAME  GOESLER  remained  at  Matching  till  after 
the  return  of  Mr.  Palliser— or  as  we  must  now  call 
him,  the  Duke  of  Omnium— from  Gatherum  Castle, 
and  was  therefore  able  to  fight  her  own  battle  with 
him  respecting  the  gems  and  the  money  which  liad  been  left  her. 
He  brought  to  her  with  his  own  hands  the  single  ring  which  she 
had  requested,  and  placed  it  on  her  finger.  **  The  goldsmiUi 
will  soon  make  that  all  right,"  she  said,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  much  too  large  for  the  largest  finger  on  which  she  could 
wear  a  ring.  A  bit  shall  be  taken  out,  but  I  will  not  have  it 
reset" 

**You  got  the  lawyer's  letter  and  the  inventory,  Madame 
Goesler?" 

Yes,  indeed.  What  surprises  me  is  that  the  dear  old  man 
should  never  have  spoken  of  so  magnificent  a  collection  of 
gems." 

"  Orders  have  been  given  that  they  shall  be  packed." 
"  They  may  be  packed  or  unpacked,  of  course  as  your  grace 
pleases,  but  pray  do  not  connect  me  with  the  packing." 
"  You  must  be  connected  with  it," 

"But  I  wish  not  to  be  connected  with  it,  Duke.  I  have 
written  to  the  lawyer  to  renounce  the  legacy,  and,  if  your  Grace 
persists,  I  must  employ  a  lawyer  of  my  own  to  renounce  them 
after  some  legal  form.  Pray  do  not  let  the  case  be  sent  to  me, 
or  there  will  be  so  much  trouble,  and  we  shall  have  another 
great  jewel  robbery.  I  won't  take  it  in,  and  I  won't  have  the 
money,  and  I  will  have  my  own  way.  l-ady  Gl^n  wiU  tell  yo4 
that  1  can  be  very  obstinate  when  I  please.^ 
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Lady  Glencora  had  told  him  so  already.  She  had  been  quite 
sure  that  her  friend  would  persist  in  her  determination  as  to  the 
legacy,  and  had  thought  that  her  husband  should  simply  accept 
Madame  Goesler's  assurances  to  that  effect.  But  a  man  who 
had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not  deal  with 
money,  or  even  with  jewels,  so  lightly.  He  assured  his  wife 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  He 
remarked  Uiat  property  was  property,  by  which  he  meant  to 
intimate  that  the  real  owner  of  substantial  wealth  could  not  be 
aJlowed  to  disembarrass  himself  of  his  responsibilities  or  strip 
himself  of  his  privileges  by  a  few  generous  but  idle  words.  The 
late  duke's  will  was  a  very  serious  thing,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
heir  that  this  abandoning  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  duke 
was  a  making  lip^ht  of  the  duke's  last  act  and  deed.  To  refuse 
money  in  such  circumstances  was  almost  like  refusing  rain  from 
heaven,  or  warmth  from  the  sun.  It  could  not  be  done.  The 
things  were  her  property,  and  though  she  might,  of  course, 
chuck  them  into  the  street,  they  would  no  less  be  hers.  "  But  I 
won't  have  them,  Duke,"  said  Madame  poesler ;  and  the  late 
ChanceQor  of  the  Exchequer  found  that  no  proposition  made  by 
him  in  the  House  had  ever  been  received  with  a  firmer 
opposition.  His  wife  told  him  that  nothing  he  could  say  would  be 
of  any  avail,  and  rather  ridiculed  his  idea  of  the  solemnity  of 
wills.  "You  can't  make  a  person  take  a  thing  because  you 
write  it  down  on  a  thick  bit  of  paper,  any  more  than  if  you  gave 
it  her  across  a  table.  I  understand  it  aU,  of  course.  She  means  , 
to  show  that  she  didn't  want  anything  from  the  duke.  As  she 
refused  the  name  and  the  title,  she  won't  have  the  money  and 
jewels.  You  can't  make  her  take  them,  and  I'm  quite  sure  you 
can't  talk  her  over."  The  young  duke  was  not  persuaded,  but 
had  to  give  the  battle  up, — at  any  rate,  for  the  present. 

On  the  19th  of  March  Madame  Goesler  returned  to  London, 
having  been  at  Matching  Priory  for  more  than  three  weeks.  On 
her  journey  back  to  Park  Lane  many  thoughts  crowded  on  her 
mindk  Had  she,  upon  the  whole,  done  weU  in  reference  to  the 
Duke  of  Omnium  ?  The  last  three  years  of  her  life  had  been 
sacrificed  to  an  old  man  with  whom  she  had  not  in  truth  pos- 
sessed aught  in  common.  She  had  persuaded  herself  that 
there  had  existed  a  warm  friendship  between  them ; — ^but  of 
what  natiu-e  could  have  been  a  friendship  with  one  whom  she 
had  not  known  till  he  had  been  in  his  dotage.  What  words 
of  the  Duke's  speaking  had  she  ever  [heard  with  pleasure, 
except  certain  terms  of  affection  which  had  been  half  mawkish 
and  half  senile?  She  had  told  Phineas  Finn,  while  riding 
home  with  him  from  Breughton  Spinnies,  that  she  had  clung  to 
the  duke  because  she  loved  him ;  but  what  had  there  been  to 
(produce  such  love?  The  duke  had  begun  his  acquaintance 
with  her  by  insulting  her,— and  hadthen  offered  to  make  her  his 
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mfe.  This, — ^which  would  have  conferred  upon  her  some 
tangible  advantages,  such  as  rank,  and  wealth,  and  a  great 
name — she  had  refused,  thinking  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
them  was  too  high,  and  that  life  might  even  yet  have  something 
better  in  store  for  her.  After  that  she  had  permitted  herself  to 
become,  after  a  fashion,  head  nurse  to  the  old  man,  and  in  that 
pursuit  had  wasted  three  years  of  what  remained  to  her  of  her 
youth.  People,  at  any  rate,  should  not  say  of  her  that  she  had 
accepted  payment  for  the  three  years*  service  by  taking  a  casket 
of  jewels.  She  would  take  nothing  that  should  justify  any  man 
in  saying  that  she  had  been  enriched  by  her  acquaintance  with 
the  Duke  of  Omnium.  It  might  be  that  she  had  been  foolish, 
but  she  would  be  more  foolish  still  were  she  to  accept  a  reward 
for  her  folly.  As  it  was,  there  had  been  something  of  romance 
in  it,— though  the  romance  of  friendship  at  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  and  selfish  old  man  had  hardly  been  satisfactory. 

Even  in  her  close  connection  with  the  present  duchess  there 
was  something  which  was  almost  hollow.  Had  there  not  been 
a  compact  between  them,  never  expressed,  but  not  the  less  imder- 
stood  ?  Had  not  her  dear  friend.  Lady  Glen,  agreed  to  bestow 
upon  her  support,  fashion,  and  all  kinds  of  worldly  good  things,— 
on  condition  that  she  never  married  the  old  duke  ?  She  had 
liked  Lady  Glencora, — had  enjoyed  her  friend's  society,  and 
been  happy  in  her  friend's  company, — ^but  she  had  always  felt 
lliat  Lady  Glencora's  attraction  to  herself  had  been  simply  on 
the  score  of  the  duke.  It  was  necessary  that  the  duke  should 
be  pampered  and  kept  in  good  humour.  An  old  man,  let  him 
be  ever  so  old,  can  do  what  he  likes  with  himself  and  his  belong- 
ings. To  keep  the  duke  out  of  harm's  way.  Lady  Glencora  had 
opened  her  arms  to  Madame  Goesler.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
interpretation  which  Madame  Goesler  chose  to  give  to  the 
history  of  the  last  three  years.  They  had  not,  she  thought,  quite 
understood  her.  When  once  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
marry  the  duke,  the  duke  had  been  safe  from  her ;— as  his  jewels 
and  money  should  be  safe  now  that  he  was  dead. 

Three  years  had  passed  by;  and  nothing  had  been  done  of  that 
which  she  had  intended  to  do.  Three  years  had  passed,  which 
to  her,  with  her  desires,  were  so  important.  .  And  yet  she  hardly 
knew  what  were  her  desires,  and  had  never  quite  defined  her 
intentions.  She  told  herself  on  this  very  journey  that  the  time 
had  now  gone  by,  and  that  in  losing  these  three  years  she  had 
'  lost  everything.  As  yet,— so  she  declared  to  herself  now, — ^the 
world  had  done  but  little  for  her.  Two  old  men  had  loved  her ;  one 
had  become  her  husband  and  the  other  had  asked  to  become 
so ; — and  to  both  she  had  done  her  duty.  To  both  she  had 
been  grateful,  tender,  and  self-sacrificing.  From  the  former 
she  had,  as  his  widow,  taken  wealth  which  she  valued  greatly ; 
but  the  wealth  alone  had  given  her  no  happiness.   From  the 
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latter,  and  irom  his  family,  she  had  accepted  a  certain  position. 
Some  persons,  high  in  repute  and  fashion,  had  known  her  before, 
but  everybody  knew  her  now.  And  yet  what  had  all  this  done 
for  her?  Dukes  and  duchesses,  dinner-parties  and  drawing- 
rooms, — ^what  did  they  all  amount  to  ?  What  was  it  that  she 
wanted  ? 

She  was  ashamed  to  tell  herself  that  it  was  love.  But  she 
knew  this, — that  it  was  necessary  for  her  happiness  that  she 
should  devote  herself  to  some  one.  All  the  elegancies  and  out- 
ward charms  of  life  were  delightful,  if  only  they  could  be  used 
as  the  means  to  some  end.  As  an  end  themselves  thev  were 
nothing.  She  had  devoted  herself  to  this  old  man  wno  wad 
now  dead,  and  there  had  been  moments  in  which  she  had 
thought  that  that  sufficed.  But  it  had  not  sufficed,  and  instead 
of  being  borne  down  by  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  friend,  she 
found  herself  almost  rejoicing  at  relief  from  a  vexatious 
burden.  Had  she  been  a  hypocrite  then  ?  Was  it  her  nature 
to  be  false  ?  After  that  she  reflected  whether  it  might  not  be 
best  for  her  to  become  a  devotee,— it  did  not  matter  much  in 
what  branch  of  the  Christian  religion,  so  that  she  could  assume 
some  form  of  faith.  The  sour  strictness  of  the  confident 
Calvinist  or  the  asceticism  of  St.  Francis  might  suit  her 
equally, — ^if  she  could  only  believe  in  Calvin  or  in  St.  Francis. 
She  had  tried  to  believe  in  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  but  there 
she  had  failed.  There  had  been  a  saint  at  whose  shrine  she 
thought  she  could  have  worshipped  with  a  constant  and  happy 
devotion,  but  that  saint  had  repulsed  her  from  his  altar. 
:  Mr.  Maule,  Senior,  not  understanding  much  of  all  this,  but 
still  understanding  something,  thought  that  he  might  pernaps 
be  the  saint.  He  knew  well  that  audacity  in  asking  is  a  great 
merit  in  a  middle-aged  wooer.  He  was  a  good  deal  older  than 
the  lady,  who  in  spite  of  all  her  experiences,  was  hardly  yet 
thirty.  But  then  he  was, — ^he  felt  sure, — ^verv  young  for  his 
age,  whereas  she  was  old.  She  was  a  widow ;  he  was  a 
widower.  She  had  a  house  in  town  and  an  income.  He  had 
a  place  in  the  country  and  an  estate.  She  knew  all  the  dukes 
and  duchesses,  and  he  was  a  man  of  family.  She  could  make  him 
comfortably  opulent.  He  could  make  her  Mrs.  Maule  of  Maule 
Abbey.  She,  no  doubt,  was  good-looking.  Mr.  Maule,  Senior, 
as  he  tied  on  his  cravat,  thought  that  even  in  that  respect  there 
was  no  great  disparity  between  'ihem.  Considering  his  own 
age,  Mr.  Maule,  Senior,  thought  there  was  not  perhaps  a  better- 
Ipoking  man  than  himself  about  Pall  Mall.  He  was  a  little 
stiff  in  the  joints  and  moved  rather  slowly,  but  what  was  want- 
ing in  suppleness  was  certainly  made  up  in  dignity. 

He  watched  his  opportunity,  and  cafled  in  Park  Lane  on  the 
day  after  Madame  Goesler's  return.  There  was  already  between 
them  an  amount  of  acquaintance  which  justified  his  calling, 
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cmdy  perhaps,  there  had  been  on  the  lady's  part  something  of 
that  cordiality  of  manner  which  is  wont  to  lead  to  intimate 
friendship.  Mr.  Maule  had  made  himself  agreeable,  and 
Madame  Goesler  had  seemed  to  be  grateful.  He  was  admitted, 
and  on  such  an  occasion  it  was  impossible  not  to  begin  the  con- 
versation about  the  "dearduke.*'  Mr.  Maule  could  afford  to 
talk  about  the  duke,  and  to  lay  aside  for  a  short  time  his  own 
cause,  as  he  had  not  suggested  to  himself  the  possibility  of  be* 
coming  pressingly  tender  on  his  own  behalf  on  this  particular 
occasion.  Audacity  in  wooing  is  a  great  virtue,  but  a  man 
must  measure  even  his  virtues.  "  I  heard  that  you  had  gone  to 
Matching,  as  soon  as  the  poor  duke  was  taken  iU,''  he  said. 

She  was  in  mourning,  and  had  never  for  a  moment  thought 
of  denying  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  she  had  held  in 
reference  to  the  old  man.  She  could  not  have  been  content 
to  wear  her  ordinary  coloured  garments  after  sitting  so  long  by 
the  side  of  the  dying  man.  A  hired  nurse  may  do  so,  but  she 
had  not  been  that.  If  there  had  been  hypocrisy  in  her  friend- 
ship, the  hypocrisy  must  be  maintained  to  the  end. 

"  Poor  old  man  I  I  only  came  back  yesterday." 

"  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  his  grace,"  said  Mr. 
Maule.  "  But  I  have  always  heard  him  named  as  a  nobleman 
of  whom  England  might  well  be  proud." 

Madame  Goesler  was  not  at  the  moment  inclined  to  tell  lies 
on  the  matter,  and  did  not  think  that  England  had  much  cause 
to  be  proud  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  "  He  was  a  man  who 
held  a  very  peculiar  position,"  she  said. 

Most  peculiar ;  —  a  man  of  infinite  wealth,  and  of  that 
special  dignity  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  so  many  men  of  rank 
among  us  are  throwing  aside  as  a  garment  which  is  too  much 
for  them.  We  can  all  wear  coats,  but  it  is  not  every  one  that 
can  carry  a  robe.  The  duke  carried  his  to  the  last."  Madame 
Goesler  remembered  how  he  looked  with  his  nightcap  on, 
when  he  had  lost  his  temper  because  they  would  not  let  him 
have  a  glass  of  curaqoa.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  any  one 
left  that  can  be  said  to  be  his  equal,"  continued  Mr.  Maule. 

"  No  one  like  him,  perhaps.  He  was  nevet  married,  you  know." 

"But  was  once  willing  to  marry,"  said  Mr.  Maule,  "if  all 
that  we  hear  be  true."  Madame  Goesler,  without  a  smile  and 
equally  without  a  frown,  looked  as  though  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Maulers  words  had  escaped  her.  "  A  grand  old  gentleman  I  I 
don't  know  that  anybody  will  ever  say  as  much  for  his  heir." 

"  The  men  are  very  different" 

"Very  different  indeed.  I  daresay  that  Mr.  Palliser,  as  Mr,. 
Palliser,  has  been  a  useful  man.  But  so  is  a  coalheaver  a  useful 
man.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  life  will  be  clean  gone  when 
we  all  become  useful  men." 

"  I  don't  think  we  are  near  that  yet." 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Madame  Goesler,  I  am  not  so  stire  abottt 
it  Here  are  sons  of  noblemen  going  into  trade  on  every  side 
of  us.  We  have  earls  dealing  in  butter,  and  marquises  sending 
their  peaches  to  market.  There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  about 
the  duke.  A  great  fortune  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  his  duty  to  spend  it.  He  did  spend  it,  and  all 
the  world  looked  up  to  him.  It  must  have  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  you  to  know  him  so  well." 

Madame  Goesler  was  saved  the  necessity  of  making  any 
answer  to  this  by  the  announcement  of  another  visitor.  The 
door  was  opened,  and  Phineas  Finn  entered  the  room.  He 
had  not  seen  Madame  Goesler  since  they  had  been  together  at 
Harrington  Hall,  and  had  never  before  met  Mr.  Maule.  When 
riding  home  with  the  lady  after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
jump  out  of  the  wood,  Phineas  had  promised  to  call  in  Park 
Lane  whenever  he  should  learn  that  Madame  Goesler  was  not 
at  Matching.  Since  that  the  duke  had  died,  and  the  bond  with 
Matching  no  longer  existed.  It  seemed  but  the  other  day  that 
they  were  talking  about  the  duke  together,  and  now  the  duke 
was  gone.  "  I  see  you  are  in  moiurning,"  said  Phineas,  as  he 
still  held  her  hand.  I  must  say  one  word  to  condole  with  you 
for  your  lost  friend" 

"  Mr.  Maule  and  I  were  now  speaking  of  him,"  she  said,  as 
she  introduced  the  two  gentlemen.  "  Mr.  Finn  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  your  son  at  Harrington  HaU  a  few  weeks 
since,  Mr.  Maude." 

I  heard  that  he  had  been  there.  Did  you  know  the  duke. 
Mr.  Finn?" 

"  After  the  fashion  in  which  such  a  one  as  I  woidd  know  such 
a  one  as  the  duke,  I  knew  him.  He  probably  had  forgotten  my 
existence." 

"  He  never  forgot  anyone,"  said  Madame  Goesler. . 

"  I  don*t  know  that  I  was  ever  introduced  to  him,"  continued 
Mr.  Maule,  "and  I  shall  always  regret  it  I  was  tedling 
Madame  Goesler  how  profound  a  reverence  I  had  for  the 
duke's  character."  Phineas  bowed,  and  Madame  Goesler,  who 
was  becoming  tired  of  the  duke  as  a  subject  of  conversation, 
asked  some  question  as  to  what  had  been  going  on  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Maule,  finding  it  to  be  improbable  that  he  should 
be  able  to  advance  his  cause  on  that  occasion,  took  his  leave. 
The  moment  he  was  gone,  Madame  Goesler's  manner  changed 
altogether.  She  left  her  former  seat  and  came  near  to  Phineas. 
sitting  on  a  sofa  close  to  the  chair  he  occupied  ;  and  as  she  did 
so  she  pushed  her  hair  back  from  her  face  in  a  manner  that  he 
remembered  well  in  former  days. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "Is  it  not  odd  that  he 
should  have  gone  so  soon^  after  what  we  .were  saying  but  th« 
Other  day?" 
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"You  thought  then  that  he  would  not  last  long/' 

"  Long  is  comparative.    I  did  not  think  he  would  be  dead 

within  six  weeks,  or  I  should  not  have  been  riding  there.  He 

was  a  burden  to  me,  Mr.  Finn." 
"  I  can  understand  that." 

"And  yet  I  shall  miss  him  sorely.  He  had  given  all  the 
colour  to  my  life  which  it  possessed.  It  was  not  very  bright, 
but  still  it  was  colour." 

"  The  house  will  be  open  to  you  just  the  same." 

"  I  shall  not  go  there.  I  shall  see  Lady  Glencora  in  town,  of 
course ;  but  I  shall  not  go  to  Matching ;  and  as  to  Gatherum 
Castle,  I  would  not  spend  another  week  there,  if  they  would  give 
it  me.   You  haven't  heard  of  his  will  ?  " 

"  No  ; — ^not  a  word.  I  hope  he  remembered  you, — ^to  mention 
your  name.   You  hardly  wanted  more." 

"Just  so.    I  wanted  no  more  than  that." 

**  It  was  made,  perha^js,  before  you  knew  him." 

"  He  was  always  making  it,  and  always  altering  it.  He  left 
me  money,  and  jewels  of  enormous  value." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  But  I  have  refused  to  take  anything.   Am  I  not  right  ?  ^ 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  refuse." 

"  There  are  people  who  will  say  that  —  I  was  his  mistress. 
If  a  woman  be  young  a  man's  age  never  prevents  such  scandaL 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  stop  it,  but  I  can  perhaps  make  it  seem 
to  be  less*  probable.  And  after  all  that  has  passed,  I  could  not 
bear  that  the  Pallisers  should  think  that  I  clung  to  him  for  what 
I  could  get.   I  should  be  easier  this  way." 

"  Whatever  is  best  to  be  done,  you  will  do  it ; — I  know 
that." 

"  Your  praise  goes  beyond  the  mark,  my  friend.  I  can  be 
both  generous  and  discreet ; — but  the  difficulty  is  to  be  true.  I 
did  take  one  thing — a  black  diamond  that  he  always  wore.  I 
would  show  it  you,  but  the  goldsmith  has  it  to  make  it  fit  me. 
When  does  the  great  affair  come  off  at  the  House  ?  " 

"  The  bill  will  be  read  again  on  Monday,  the  first." 

"What  an  unfortunate  day  I — You  remember  young  Mr. 
Maule  ?  Is  he  not  like  his  father  ?  And  yet  in  manners  they 
are  as  unlike  as  possible." 

"  What  is  the  father  ?  "  Phineas  asked. 

"A  battered  old  beau  about  London,  selfish  and  civil, 
pleasant  and  penniless,  and  I  should  think  utterly  without  a 
principle.  Come  again  soon.  I  am  so  anxious  to  heflr  that 
you  are  getting  on.  And  you  have  got  to  tell  me  all  about 
that  shooting  with  the  pistol."  Phineas  as  he  walked  away 
thought  that  Madame  Goesler  was  handsomer  even  than  she 
used  to  be. 


CHAPTER  XXXI, 

THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  IN  TOWN. 

tS/BtX  the  end  of  March  the  Duchess  of  Omnium^  liever 
WWB  more  to  be  called  Lady  Glencora  by  the  world  at 
HBL^  large^  came  up  to  London.  The  duke>  though  he 
RhBiB  was  now  banished  from  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
nevertheless  wanted  in  London  ;  and  what  funereal  ceremonies 
were  left  might  be  accomplished  as  well  in  town  as  at  Matching 
Priory.  No  old  Ministry  could  be  turned  out  and  no  new 
Ministry  formed  without  the  assistance  of  the  young  duchess. 
It  was  a  question  whether  she  should  not  be  asked  to  be 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  though  those  who  asked  it  knew  very 
well  that  she  was  the  last  woman  in  England  to  hamper  herself 
by  dependence  on  the  Court*  Up  to  London  they  came ;  and, 
thoufi^  of  course  they  went  into  no  society,  the  house  in  Carlton 
Gardens  was  conttnuaUv  thronged  with  people  who  had  some 
special  reason  for  breakinr  thk  ordinary  rules  of  etiquette  in 
their  desire  to  see  how  Lady  Glencora  carried  herself  as 
Duchess  of  Omnium.  *'Do  you  think  she's  altered  much?" 
said  Aspasia  Fitzgibbon,  an  elderly  spinster,  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Claddagh,  and  sister  of  Laurence  FitzGiobon,  member  for 
one  of  the  western  Irish  counties.  "  I  don^t  think  she  was  quite 
60  loud  as  she  used  to  be." 

Mrsi  Bonteen  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  change*  She 
was  always  uncertain,  you  know,  and  would  scratch  like  a  cat  if 
you  offended  her." 

"  And  won't  she  scratch  now  ?  "  asked  Miss  Fit^Cibbon. 

"  I'm  afraid  shell  scratch  oftener.  It  was  always  a  trick  of 
hers  to  pretend  to  think  nothing  of  rank; — but  she  values  her 
place  as  ^|fh^  as  any  woman  in  England." 
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This  was  Mrs.  Bonteen's  opinion  ;  but  Lady  Baldock,  wh6 
was  present,  differed.  This  Lady  Baidock  was  not  the  mother, 
but  the  sister-in-law  of  that  Augusta  Boreham  who  had  lately 
become  Sister  Veronica  John.  "  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Lady 
Baidock.  "  She  always  seems  to  me  to  be  like  a  great  school- 
girl who  has  been  allowed  too  much  of  her  own  way.  I  think 
people  give  way  to  her  too  much,  you  know.**  As  Lady 
Baidock  was  herself  the  wife  of  a  peer,  she  naturally  did  not 
stand  so  much  in  awe  of  a  duchess  as  did  Mrs.  Bonteen,  or 
Miss  FitzGibbon. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  young  duke  ? "  asked  Mr.  Ratler  of 
Barrington  Erie. 

"Yes  ;  I  have  been  with  him  this  morning.*' 

"How  does  he  like  it?* 

"  He's  bothered  out  of  his  life,— as  a  hen  would  be  ff  yCti  wertf 
to  throw  her  into  water.  He's  so  shy,  he  hardly  knows  how  td 
speak  to  you  \  and  he  broke  down  altogether  when  I  said  some- 
thing about  the  Lords." 

"  Hell  not  do  much  more.** 

"I  don.*t  know  about  that,**  said  Erie.  "He'll  get  used 
to  it,  and  go  into  harness  again.  He's  a  great  deal  too  good 
tobelost.'^ 

"  He  didn't  give  himself  airs  ?** 

"  What  ! — Planty  Pall !  If  I  know  anything  of  a  man  he's  not 
the  mcui  to  do  that  because  he's  a  duke.  He  can  hold  his  own 
against  all  comers,  and  always  could.  Quiet  as  he  always 
seemed,  he  knew  who  he  was,  and  who  other  people  were.  I 
don't  think  you'll  find  much  difference  in  him  when  he  has  got 
over  the  annoyance."  Mr.  Ratler,  however,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  Mr.  Ratler  had  known  many  docile  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  had  become  peers  by  the  death  of 
uncles  and  faUiers,  and  who  had  lost  all  tespect  for  him  as 
soon  as  they  were  released  from  the  crack  of  the  whip.  Mr. 
Ratler  rather  despised  peers  who  had  been  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who  passed  by  inheritance  from  a 
scene  of  unparalleled  use  and  influence  to  one  of  idle  and 


folk>wing  very  characteristic  letter  ; — 
"Dear  Lord  Chiltern, 

Mr.  talliser  ^  Theii  having  begun  with  a  mistake,  sho 

scratched  the  word  through  with  her  pen.  "  The  duke  has  asked 
me  to  write  about  Trumpeton  Wood,  as  he  knows  nothing  about 
it  and  1  know  just  as  little.  But  if  you  say  what  you  want,  it 
shall  be  done.    Shall  we  get  foxes  and  put  them  there  ?  Or 
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ought  there  to  be  a  special 


ou  mustn' 


I't  be  angry 
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because  the  poor  old  duke  was  too  feeble  to  take  notice  of  tbe 
matter.    Only  speak,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"  Glencora  O. 

"  Madame  Goesler  spoke  to  me  about  it ;  but  at  that  time  we 
were  in  trouble." 

The  answer  was  as  characteristic  : — 

**Dear  Duchess  of  Omnium, 

**  Thanks.  What  is  wanted,  is  that  keepers  should  know  that 
there  are  to  be  foxes.  When  keepers  know  that  foxes  are  really  * 
expected,  there  always  are  foxes.  The  men  latterly  have  known 
just  the  contrary.  It  is  all  a  question  of  shooting.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  a  word  against  the  late  duke.  When  he  got  old  the  thing 
became  bad.   No  doubt  it  will  be  right  now. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

*^Chiltern. 

"  Our  hounds  have  been  poisoned  in  Trumpeton  Wood,  This 
would  never  have  been  done  had  not  the  keepers  been  against 
the  hunting." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  she  sent  the  letter  to  Mr.  Fothergill,  with 
a  request  that  there  might  be  no  more  shooting  in  Trumpeton 
Wood.  "  rU  be  shot  if  we'll  stand  that,  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
Fothergill  to  one  of  his  underlings.  "  There  are  two  hundred 
and  .fifty  acres  in  Trumpeton  Wood,  and  we're  never  to  kill 
another  pheasant  because  Lord  Chiltem  is  Master  of  the  Brake 
Hounds.    Property  won't  be  worth  having  at  that  rate." 

The  duke  by  no  means  intended  to  abandon  the  world  of 
politics,  or  even  the  narrower  sphere  of  ministerial  work,  because 
he -had  been  ousted  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  the 
possibility  of  filling  the  office  which  he  had  best  liked.  This  was 
proved  fo  the  world  by  the  choice  of  his  house  for  a  meeting  of 
the  party  on  the  30th  of  March.  As  it  happened,  this  was  the 
very  day  on  which  he  and  the  duchess  returned  to  London  ;  but 
nevertheless  the  meeting  was  held  there,  and  he  was  present  at 
it.  Mr.  Gresham  then  repeated  his  reasons  for  opposing  Mr. 
Daubeny's  bill ;  and  declared  that  even  while  doing  so  he  would, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  party,  pledge  himself  to  bring  in  a 
bill  somewhat  to  the  same  effect,  should  he  ever  again  find  him- 
self in  power.  And  he  declared  that  he  would  do  this  solely  with 
the  view  of  showing  how  strong  was  his  opinion  that  such  a 
measure  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservative  party. 
It  was  doubted  whether  such  a  political  proposition  had  ever 
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before  been  made  in  England.    It  was  a  simple  avowal  that  on 
this  occasion  men  were  to  be  regarded,  and  not  measures.  No 
doubt  such  is  the  case,  and  ever  has  been  the  case,  with  the 
majority  of  active  politicians.   The  double  pleasure  of  pulling 
down  an  opponent,  and  of  raising  oneself,  is  the  charm  of  a 
politician's  life.   And  by  practice  this  becomes  extended  to  so 
many  branches,  that  the  delights, — and  also  the  disappointments, 
— are  very  widespread.   Great  satisfaction  is  felt  by  us  because 
by  some  lucky  conjunction  of  affairs  our  man,  whom  we  never 
saw,  is  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  instead  of  another 
man,  of  whom  we  know  as  little.    It  is  a  great  thing  to  us  that 
Sir  Samuel  Bobwig,  an  excellent  Liberal,  is  seated  high  on  the 
bench  of  justice,  instead  of  that  time-serving  Conservative,  Sir 
Alexander  McSUk.    Men  and  not  measures  are,  no  doubt  the 
very  life  of  politics.   But  then  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  say  so  in 
public  places.    Mr.  Gresham  was  determined  to  introduce  that 
fashion  on  the  present  occasion.    He  did  not  think  very  much  of 
Mr.  Daubeny's  bill.   So  he  told  his  friends  at  the  duke's  house. 
The  bill  was  full  of  faults, — ^went  too  far  in  one  direction,  and 
not  far  enough  in  another.    It  was  not  difficult  to  pick  holes  in 
the  bill.    But  the  sin  of  sins  consisted  in  this, — that  it  was  to  be 
passed,  if  passed  at  all,  by  the  aid  of  men  who  would  sin  against 
their  consciences  by  each  vote  they  gave  in  its  favour.  What 
tut  treachery  could  be  expected  from  an  army  in  which  every 
officer  and  every  private  was  called  upon  to  fight  against  his 
convictions  ?   The  meeting  passed  off  without  dissension,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  called  upon  to 
reject  the  Church  Bill  simply  because  it  was  proposed  from  that 
side  of  the  House  on  which  the  minority  was  sitting.   As  there 
were  more  than  two  hundred  members  present  on  Uie  occasion, 
by  none  of  whom  were  any  objections  raised,  it  seemed  probable 
that  Mr.  Gresham  might  be  successful.  There  was  still,  however, 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  men.   "  It's  all  very  well,"  said  Mr. 
Ratler,  "but  Turnbull  wasn't  there,  you  know." 
,  But  from  what  took  place  the  next  day  but  one  in  Park  Lane 
it  would  almost  seem  that  the  duchess  had  been  there.  She 
came  at  once  to  see  Madame  Goesler,  having  very  firmly 
determined  that  the  duke's  death  should  not  have  the  appearance 
of  interrupting  her  intimacy  with  her  friend.    "  Was  it  not  very 
disagreeable," — asked  Madame  Goesler, — "just  the  day  you 
came  to  town  ?" 

"  We  didn't  think  of  that  at  all.  One  is  not  allowed  to  think 
of  anything  now.  It  was  very  improper,  of  course,  because  of 
the  duke's  death but  that  had  to  be  put  on  one  side.  And 
then  it  was  quite  contrary  to  etiquette  that  Peers  and  Commoners 
should  be  brought  together.  I  think  there  was  some  idea  of 
making  sure  of  Plantagenet,  and  so  they  all  came  and  wore  out 
our  carpets.   Th^re  wasn't  ^bov^  a  dozen  peers  ;  but  they  were 
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enough  to  show  that  all  the  old  landmarks  have  been  upset.  I 
don't  think  any  one  would  have  objected  if  I  had  opened  thq 
meeting  myself,  and  called  upon  Mrs,  Bonteen  tp  second  me." 
"Why  Mrs.  Bonteen?'' 

"  Because  next  to  myself  she's  the  most  talkative  and  political 
woman  we  have.  She  was  at  our  house  yesterday,  aQd  I'n^  not 
quite  sure  that  she  doesn't  intend  to  cut  me  out," 

"  We  must  put  her  down,  Lady  Glen." 

"Perhaps  she'll  put  me  down  now  that  we're  half  shelved. 
The  men  did  make  such  a  racket,  aind  yet  no  one  seemed  to  speak 
for  two  minutes  except  Mr.  Qresham,  who  stood  upon  my  .  pet 
foot-stool,  and  kicked  it  almost  (o  pieces," 

"Was  Mr.  Finn  there?" 

"Everybody  was  there,  I  suppose.    What  makeg  you  ask 
particularly  about  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 
"  Because  he's  a  friend." 

"  That's  come  up  again,  has  it  ?  He's  the  handsome  Irishman, 
isn't  he.  that  came  to  Matching,  the  same  day  that  brought  you 
there?'' 

"  He  is  an  Irishman,  and  he  was  at  Matching,  that  day," 

"  He's  certainly  handsome.  What  a  day  that  was,  Marie  I 
When  one  thinks  of  it  all, — of  all  the  perils  and  all  the  salvations, 
how  strange  it  is  !  I  wonder  whether  you  would  have  liked  it 
now  if  vou  were  the  Dowager  Duchess." 

"  I  should  have  had  some  enjoyment,  I  suppose." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  woulcl  have  done  us  any  harm,  and  yet 
how  keen  I  was  about  it.  We  can't  give  you  the  rank  ijow,  an4 
you  won't  take  the  naoney." 

"  Not  the  money,  certainlv." 

"  Plantagenet  says  you'll  have  to  take  it ; — ^but  it  seems  to  me 
he's  always  wrong,  There  are  so  many  things  that  one  must  do 
that  one  doesn't  do,  He  never  perceives  that  everything  gets 
changed  every  five  years.   So  Mr.  Finn  is  the  favourite  again  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  friend  whom  I  like.  I  may  be  allowed  to  nave  9, 
friend,  I  suppose." 

"  A  dozen,  my  dear and  all  of  them  good-looking.  Goodp 
bye,  dear.  Pray  come  to  us.  Don't  stand  off  and  make  yourself 
disagreeable.  We  sha'n't  be  giving  dinner  parties,  but  you  can 
come  whenever  you  please.  Tell  me  at  once  4--<io  you  mean  to 
be  disagreeable  ?" 

Then  Madame  Goesler  was  obliged  to  promise  that  she  would 
not    xmx^  disagreeable  than  her  nature  bad  made  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  WORLD  BECOMES  COLD. 

■2t9H  GREAT  deal  was  said  by  very  many  persons  in 
PWWM  London  as  to  the  murderous  attack  which  had  been 
IrH  vi  made  bv  Mn  Kennedy  on  Phineas  Finn  in  Judd 
^  EHUB  Street,  but  the  advice  given  by  Mr,  Slide  in  The 
People's  Banner  to  the  police  was  not  taken.  No  public  or 
official  inquiry  was  made  into  the  circumstance.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
under  the  care  of  his  cousin,  retreated  to  Scotland  ;  and,  as  it 
seemed,  there  was  to  be  an  end  of  it.  Throughout  the  month  of 
March  various  smaller  bolts  were  thrust  both  at  Phineas  and  at 
the  police  by  the  editor  of  the  above  named  newspaper,  but  they 
^med  to  fall  without  much  effect.  No  one  was  put  in  prison  ; 
nor  was  any  one  ever  examined.  But,  nevertheless,  these  missiles 
hadr  their  eflfect.  Everybody  knew  that  there  had  been  a  "  row" 
between  Mr,  Kennedy  and  Phineas  Finn,  and  that  the  "row"  had 
been  made  about  Mr.  Kennedy's  wife.  Everybody  knew  that  a 
pistol  had  been  fired  at  Finn's  head  5  and  a  great  many  people 
thought  that  there  had  been  some  cause  for  the  assault.  It  was 
alleged  at  one  club  that  the  present  member  for  TankerviUe  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  years  at  Dresden,  and  at 
another  that  he  had  called  on  Mr.  Kennedy  twice,  once  down  in 
Scotland,  and  once  at  the  hotel  in  Judd  Street,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  that  gentleman  to  concede  to  a  divorce.  There  was  also 
a  very  romantic  story  afloat  as  to  an  engagement  which  had 
existed  between  Lady  Laura  and  Phineas  Finn  before  the  lady 
had  been  induced  by  her  father  to  marry  the  richer  suitor. 
Various  details  were  given  in  corroboration  of  these  stories.  Was 
it  not  known  that  the  Earl  had  purchased  the  submission  of 
Phineas  Finn  by  a  seat  for  his  borough  of  Loughton  ?  Was  it 
»0t  knoww  tliat  I#ord  Chiltern,  th^  brpth^r  pf  Lady  Laura,  ha4 
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fought  a  duel  with  Phineas  Finn  ?  Was  it  not  known  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  himself  had  been  as  it  were  coerced  into  quiescence  by 
the  singular  fact  that  he  had  been  saved  from  garotters  in  the 
street  by  the  opportune  interference  of  Phineas  Finn  ?  It  was 
even  suggested  that  the  scene  with  the  garotters  had  been 
cunningly  planned  by  Phineas  Finn,  that  he  might  in  this  way 
be  able  to  restrain  the  anger  of  the  husband  of  the  lady  whom  he 
loved.  All  these  stories  were  very  pretty ;  but  as  the  reader,  it  is 
hoped,  knows,  they  were  all  untrue.  Phineas  had  made  but  one 
short  visit  to  Dresden  in  his  life.  Lady  Laura  had  been  engaged 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  before  Phineas  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  his  love. 
The  duel  with  Lord  Chiltem  had  been  about  another  lady,  and 
the  seat  at  Loughton  had  been  conferred  upon  Phineas  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  prowess  in  extricating  Mr.  Kennedy  from  the 
garotters, — ^respecting  which  circumstance  it  may  be  said  that  as 
the  meeting  in  the  street  was  fortuitous,  the  reward  was  greater 
than  the  occasion  seemed  to  require. 

While  all  these  things  were  being  said  Phineas  became  some- 
thing of  a  hero.  A  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  caused  a 
disturbance  between  two  married  people,  in  a  certain  rank  of 
life,  does  generally  receive  a  certain  meed  of  admiration.  A 
man  who  was  asked  out  to  dinner  twice  a  week  before  such 
such  rumours  were  afloat,  would  probably  receive  double  that 
number  of  invitations  afterwards.  And  then  to  have  been  shot 
at  by  a  madman  in  a  room,  and  to  be  the  subject  of  the  venom 
of  a  People's  Banner,  tends  also  to  Fame.  Other  ladies  besides 
Madame  Goesler  were  anxious  to  have  the  story  from  the  very 
lips  of  the  hero,  and  in  this  way  Phineas  Finn  became  a  con- 
spicuous man.  But  fame  begets  envy,  and  there  were  some 
who  said  that  the  member  for  Tankerville  had  injured  his 
prospects  with  his  party.  It  may  be  very  well  to  give  a  dinner 
to  a  man  who  has  caused  the  wife  of  a  late  Cabinet  Minister 
to  quarrel  with  her  husband  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
he  should  be  placed  in  office  by  the  head  of  the  party  to  which 
that  late  Cabinet  Minister  belonged.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow 
as  you  are,"  said  Barrington  Erie  to  him.  "  You  are  ^ways 
getting  into  a  mess." 

"Nobody  ought  to  know  better  than  you  how  false  all  these 
calumnies  are."  This  he  said  because  Erie  and  Lady  Laura 
were  cousins. 

"  Of  course  they  are  calumnies ;  but  you  had  heard  them 
before,  and  what  made  you  go  poking  your  head  into  the  lion's 
mouth?"  ^ 

Mr.  Bonteen  was  very  much  harder  upon  him  than  was  Bar- 
rington Erie.  "  I  never  liked  him  from  the  first,  and  always 
knew  he  would  not  run  straight.  No  Irishman  ever  does."  This 
was  said  to  Viscount  Fawn,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
liberal  party,  who  h^d  but  lately  been  married,  and  w£is  known 
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to  have  very  strict  notions  as  to  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  He 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  any  man  who  had  interfered  with  the 
happiness  of  a  married  couple  should  be  held  to  have  committed 
a  capital  offence. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  the  story  about*  Lady  Laura  is  true.*' 

"  Of  course  it's  true.  All  the  world  knows  it  to  be  true.  He 
was  always  there;  at  Lough  Linter,  and  at  Saulsby,  and  in 
Portman  Square  after  she  had  left  her  husband.  The  mischief  he 
has  done  is  incalculable.  There's  a  Conservative  sitting  in 
poor  Kennedy's  seat  for  Dunross-shire." 

"  That  might  have  been  the  case  anyway." 

"Nothing  could  have  turned  Kennedy  out.  Don't  you  re- 
member how  he  behaved  about  the  Irish  Land  Question  ?  I 
hate  such  fellows." 

"  If  I  thought  it  true  about  Lady  Laura  ^" 

Lord  Fawn  was  again  about  to  express  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  matrimony,  but  Mr.  Bonteen  was  too  impetuous  to  listen  to 
him.  "  It's  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  come  in  again. 
At  any  rate  if  he  does,  I  won't.  .  I  shall  tell  Gresham  so  very 
plainly.  The  women  will  do  all  that  they  can  for  him.  They 
always  do  for  a  fellow  of  that  kind." 

Phineas  heard  of  it ; — ^not  exactly  by  any  repetition  of  the 
words  that  were  spoken,  but  by  chance  phrases,  and  from  the 
looks  of  men.  Lord  Cantrip,  who  was  his  best  friend  among 
those  who  were  certain  to  hold  high  office  in  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, did  not  talk  to  him  cheerily, — did  not  speak  as  though  he, 
Phineas,  would  as  a  matter  of  course  have  some  place  assigned 
to  him.  And  he  thought  that'  Mr.  Gresham  was  hardly  as 
cordial  to  him  as  he  might  be  when  they  met  in  the  closer  inter- 
course of  the  House.  There  was  always  a  word  or  two  spoken, 
and  sometimes  a  shaking  of  hands.  He  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain. But  yet  he  knew  that  something  was  wanting.  We  can 
generally  read  a  man's  purpose  towards  us  in  his  manner,  if  his 
purposes  are  of  much  moment  to  us. 

Phineas  had  written  to  Lady  Laura,  giving  her  an  account  of 
the  occurrence  in  Judd  Street,  on  the  ist  of  March,  and  had 
received  from  her  a  short  answer  by  return  of  post.  It  contained 
hardly  more  than  a  thanksgiving  that  his  life  had  not  been 
sacrificed,  and  in  a  day  or  two  she  had  written  again,  letting 
him  know  that  she  had  detemiined  to  consult  her  father. 
Then  oh  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  received  the  following 
letter:— 

"Dresden,  March  27th,  18—. 

"My  dear  Friend,— 

"At  last  we  have  resolved  that  we  will  go  back  to 
England, — almost  at  once.  Things  have  gone  so  rapidly  that  I 
bvdljr  Imow  how  to  explain  them  all,  but  that  is  papa's  resolu- 
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tion.  His  lawyer,  Mr.  Forster,  tells  him  that  it  will  be  best, 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  imperative  on  my  behalf  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  state  of 
things.  I  will  not  scruple  to  tell  you  that  he  is  actuated  chiefly 
by  considerations  as  to  money.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  a 
man  whe  has  all  his  life  been  so  hberal  should  now  in  his  old 
age  think  so  much  about  it.  It  is,  however,  in  no  degree  for 
himself.  It  is  all  for  me.  He  cannot  bear  to  think  that  my 
position  should  be  withheld  from  me  by  Mr.  Kennedy  while  I  have 
done  nothing  wrong.  I  was  obliged  to  show  him  your  letter,  and 
what  you  said  about  the  control  of  money  took  hold  of  his  mind 
at  once.  He  thinks  that  if  my  unfortunate  husband  be  insane, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  my  obtaining  a  separation  on 
terms  which  would  oblige  him  or  his  friends  to  restore  this  horrid 
money. 

"  Of  course  I  could  stay  If  I  chose.  Papa  would  not  refuse  to 
find  a  home  for  me  here.  But  I  do  agree  with  Mr.  Forster  that 
something  should  be  done  to  stop  the  tongues  of  ill-conditioned 
people.  The  idea  of  having  my  name  dragged  through  the 
newspapers  is  dreadful  to  me  ;  but  if  this  must  oe  done  one  way 
or  the  other,  it  will  be  better  that  it  should  be  done  with  truth. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  need  fear,— as  you  know  so  well. 

"  I  cannot  look  forward  to  happiness  anywhere.  If  the  question 
of  separation  were  once  settled,  I  do  not  know  whether  \  would 
not  prefer  returning  here  to  remaining  in  London.  Papa  has  got 
tired  of  the  place,  and  wants,  he  says,  to  see  Saulsby  once  again 
before  he  dies,  .what  can  I  say  in  answer  to  this,  but  that  I  will 
go  ?  We  have  sent  to  have  the  house  in  Portman  Square  got 
ready  for  us,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  be  there  about  the  15  th  of 
next  month.  Papa  has  instructed  Mr.  Forster  to  tell  Mr. 
Kennedy's  lawyer  that  we  are  coming,  and  he  is  to  find  out,  if  he 
can,  whether  any  interference  in  the  management  of  the  property 
has  been  as  yet  made  by  the  family.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tefl 
you  that  Mr.  Forster  has  expressed  surprise  that  you  did  not  call 
on  the  police  when  the  shot  was  fired»  Of  course  I  can  under- 
stand it  all   God  bless  you. 

"Your  affectionate  friend, 

*^L.  K," 

Phineas  was  obliged  to  console  himself  by  reflecting  that  ii 
she  understood  him  of  course  that  was  everything.  His  first 
and  great  duty  in  the  matter  had  been  to  her.  If  in  performing 
that  duty  he  had  sacrificed  himself,  he  must  bear  his  undeserved 
punishment  like  a  man.  That  he  was  to  be  punished  he  began 
to  perceive  too  clearly.  The  conviction  that  Mr.  Daubeny  must 
recede  from  the  Treasury  Bench  after  the  coming  debate  becam.e 
everyday  stronger,  and  within  the  little  inner  circles  of  th.f 
WbenU  party  the  usual  dlswss|on«  w^re  m$^d9  w  to  the  Ministry 
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which  Mr,  Greshain  woyld,  a«  a  matter  of  course,  be  called  upon 
to  form.  But  in  these  discussions  Phineas  Finn  did  not  nnd 
himself  taking  an  assured  and  comfortable  part,  I^urence  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  his  countryman, — who  in  the  way  of  work  had  never 
been  worth  his  salt, — ^was  eager,  happy,  and  without  a  doubt 
Others  of  the  old  stagers,  men  who  had  been  going  in  and  out 
ever  since  they  had  been  able  to  get  seats  in  Parliament,  stood 
about  in  clubs,  and  in  lobbies  and  chambers  of  the  House,  with 
all  that  busy,  magpie  air  which  is  worn  only  by  those  who  have 
high  hopes  of  good  things  to  come  speedily,  Lord  Mount 
TMstle  was  more  sublime  and  ponderous  than  ever,  though  they 
who  best  understood  the  party  declared  that  he  would  never 
again  be  invited  to  undergo  the  cares  of  office.  His  lordship 
was  one  of  those  temble  political  burdens,  engendered  originally 
by  private  friendship  or  family  considerations,  which  one 
Minister  leaves  to  another.  Sir  Gregory  Grogram,  the  great 
Whig  lawyer,  showed  plainly  by  his  manner  that  he  thought 
himself  at  last  secure  of  reaching  the  reward  for  which  he  had 
been  struggling  all  his  life  ;  for  it  was  understood  by  all  men 
who  knew  anything  that  Lord  Weazeling  was  not  to  be  asked 
again  to  sit  on  the  Woolsack.  No  better  advocate  or  effective 
politician  ever  lived ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  he  lacked  dignity 
tor  the  office  of  first  judge  in  the  land.  That  most  of  the  old  lot 
would  come  back  was  a  matter  of  course. 

There  would  be  the  Duke,— the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay,  who  had 
for  years  past  been  "  the  Duke  "  when  Liberal  administrations 
were  discussed,  and  the  same  duke  whom  we  know  so  well ;  and 
Sir  Harry  Coldfoot,  and  Legge  Wilson,  Lord  Cantrip,  Lord 
Thrift,  and  the  rest  of  them.  There  would  of  course  be  Lord 
Fawn,  Mr,  Hatler,  and  Mr,  Erie.  The  thing  was  so  thoroughly 
settled  that  one  was  almost  tempted  to  think  that  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  would  have  no  voice  in  the  selections  to  bi^ 
made.  As  to  one  office  it  was  acknowledged  on  all  side  that  9, 
doubt  existed  which  would  at  last  be  found  to  be  very  injurious, 
— as  some  thought  altogether  crushing, — to  the  party.  To  whom 
would  Mr.  Gresham  entrust  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  ? 
Who  would  be  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?  There 
were  not  a  few  who  inferred  that  Mr.  Bonteen  would  be 
promoted  to  that  high  office.  During  the  last  two  years  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  decimal  coinage  with  a  zeal  only  second  to 
tiiiat  displayed  by  Plantagenet  Palliser^  and  was  accustomed  to 
say  of  himself  that  he  had  almost  penshed  under  his  exertion^, 
It  wa3  supposed  that  he  would  have  the  support  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Omnium,— and  that  Mr,  Gresham,  who  disliked  the 
man,  would  be  coerced  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  other 
competitor.  That  Mr.  Bonteen  should  go  into  the  Cabinet 
would  be  gall  and  wormwood  to  many  brother  Liberals ;  but 
gall  4nd  wQrmwood  such  as  this  have  to  b?  gwaUowedi 
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The  rising  in  life  of  our  family  friends  is,  perhaps,  the 
bitterest  morsel  of  the  bitter  bread  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
eat  in  life.  But  we  do  eat  it ;  and  after  a  while  it  becomes  food 
to  usy— when  we  find  ourselves  able  to  use,  on  behalf  perhaps,  of 
our  children,  the  influence  of  those  whom  we  had  once  hoped  to 
leave  behind  in  the  race  of  life.  When  a  man  suddenly  shoots 
up  into  power  few  suffer  from  it  very  acutely.  The  rise  of  a  Pitt 
can  have  caused  no  heart-burning.  But  Mr.  Bonteen  had  been 
a  hack  among  the  hacks,  had  filled  the  usual  half-a-dozen 
places,  had  been  a  junior  Lord,  a  Vice-President,  a  Deputy  Con- 
troller, a  Chief  Commissioner,  and  a  Joint  Secretary.  His  hopes 
had  been  raised  or  abased  among  the  places  of  ;£i,ooo,  ;^i,2oo, 
or  ;£i,5oo  a  year.  He  had  hitherto  culminated  at  ;£2,ooo,  and 
had  been  supposed  with  diligence  to  have  worked  himself  up  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  as  far  as  the  ladder  was  accessible  to  him. 
And  now  he  was  spoken  of  in  connection  with  one  of  the  highest 
offices  of  the  State  !  Of  course  this  created  much  uneasiness, 
and  gave  rise  to  many  prophecies  of  failure.  But  in  the  midst 
of  it  all  no  office  was  assigned  to  Phineas  Finn ;  and  there  was 
a  general  feeling,  not  expressed,  but  understood,  that  his  affair 
with  Mr.  Kennedy  stood  in  his  way. 

Quintus  Slide  had  undertaken  to  crush  him  !  Could  it  be 
possible  that  so  mean  a  man  should  be  able  to  make  good  so 
monstrous  a  threat  ?  The  man  was  very  mean,  and  the  threat 
had  been  absurd  as  well  as  monstrous ;  and.  yet  it  seemed  that  it 
might  be  realised.  Phineas  was  too  proud  to  ask  questions, 
even  of  Barrington  Erie,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  being  "  left  out 
in  the  cold,"  because  the  edit6r  of  The  People's  Banner  had  said 
that  no  Government  could  employ  him  ;  and  at  this  moment, 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  which  was  to  usher  in  the  great 
debate,  which  was  to  be  so  fataJ  to  Mr.  Daubeny  and  his  Church 
Reform,  another  thunderbolt  was  hurled.  The  "we"  of  The 
People's  Banner  had  learned  that  the  very  painful  matter,  to 
which  they  had  been  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  call  the 
public  attention  in  reference  to  the  late  member  for  Dunross- 
shire  and  the  present  member  for  Tankeryille,  would  be 
brought  before  one  of  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  in  reference 
to  the  matrimonial  differences  between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his 
wife.  It  would  be  in  the  remembrance  of  their  readers  that 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  been  provoked  to  fire  a  pistol 
at  the  head  of  the  member  for  Tankerville, — a  circumstance 
which,  though  publicly  known,  had  never  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  police.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  the 
mystery  might  now  be  cleared  up,  and  that  the  ends  of  justice 
would  demand  that  a  certain  document  should  be  produced,  which 
they, — the  "we," — ^had  been  vexatiously  restrained  from  giving 
,to  their  readers,  although  it  had  been  most  carefully^  prepared 
for  publication  in  the  cplun^s  of  The  People's  Banner.  The;^ 
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the  thunderbolt  went  on  to  '^ay  that  there  was  evidently  a  great 
move  among  the  members  of  the  so-csdled  Liberal  party,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  only  necessary  that  they  should 
open  their  mouths  wide  enough  in  order  that  the  sweets  of  office 
should  fall  into  them.  The  "we"  were  quite  of  a  different 
opinion.  The  "  we  "  believed  that  no  minister  for  many  a  long 
day  had  been  so  firmly  fixed  on  the  Treasury  Bench  as  was  Mr. 
Daubeny  at  the  present  moment.  But  this  at  any  rate  might  be 
inferred  ; — that  should  Mr.  Gresham  by  any  unhappy  com- 
bination of  circumstances  be  called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  include  within  it  die  name 
of  the  member  for  Tankerville.  This  was  the  second  great 
thunderbolt  that  fell,  and  so  did  the  work  of  crushing  our  poor 
friend  proceed. 

There  was  great  injustice  in  all  this ;  at  least  so  Phineas 
thought ;— injustice,  not  only  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Slide,  who 
was  imjust  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  also  from  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  his  staunch  friends.  He  had  been  enticed  over  to 
England  almost  with  a  promise  of  office,  and  he  was  sure  that  he 
had  done  nothing  which  deserved  punishment,  or  even  censure. 
He  could  not  condescend  to  complin, — nor  indeed  as  yet  could 
he  say  that  there  was  ground  for  complaint.  Nothing  had  been 
done  to  him.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken,— except  those  lying 
words  in  the  newspapers  which  he  was  too  proud  to  notice.  On 
one  matter,  however,  he  was  determined  to  be  firm.  When 
Harrington  Erie  had  absolutely  insisted  that  he  should  vote  upon 
the  Cluirch  Bill  in  opposition  to  all  that  he  had  said  upon  the 
subject  at  Tankerville,  he  had  stipulated  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  in  the  great  debate  which  would  certainly  take  place 
of  explaining  his  conduct, — or,  in  other  words,  that  the  privilege 
of  making  a  speech  should  be  accorded  to  him  at  a  time  m  which 
very  many  members  would  no  doubt  attempt  to  speak  and  would 
attempt  in  vain.  It  may  be  imagined,— probably  still  is  imagified 
by  a  great  many, — ^that  no  such  pledge  as  this  could  be  given,  that 
the  right  to  speak  depends  simply  on  the  Speaker's  eye,  and  that 
energy  at  the  moment  in  attracting  attention  would  alone  be  of 
account  to  an  eager  orator.  But  Phineas  knew  the  House  too 
well  to  trust  to  such  a  theory.  That  some  preliminary  assistance 
would  be  given  to  the  travelling  of  the  Speaker's  eye,  in  so 
importtot  a  debate,  he  knew  very  well ;  and  he  knew  also  that  a 
promise  from  Harrington  Erie  or  from  Mr.  Ratler  would  be  his 
best  security.  "  That  will  be  all  right,  of  course,"  said  Harrington 
Erie  to  him  on  the  evening  the  day  before  the  debate ;  "  We 
have  quite  counted  on  your  speaking."  There  had  been  a  certain 
suUenness  in  the  tone  with  which  Phineas  had  asked  his  question 
as  though  he  had  been  labouring  under  a  grievance,  and  he  felt 
himself  rebuked  by  the  cordiality  of  the  reply.  "  I  suppose  we 
Jiad  better  fix  it  for  Monday  or  Tuesday,"  said  the  other.    "  We 
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hope  to  get  it  over  by  Tuesday,  but  there  is  no  knowing.  At  afiy 
rate  you  sha'n't  be  thrown  over."  It  was  almost  on  his  tongue, — 
the  entire  story  of  his  grievance,  the  expression  of  his  feeling  tnat 
he  was  not  being  treated  as  one  of  the  chosen  ;  but  he  restrained 
himself.  He  Uked  Barrington  Erie  well  enough,  but  not  so  well 
as  to  justify  him  in  asking  for  sympathy. 

Nor  had  it  been  his  wont  in  any  of  the  troubles  of  his  life  td 
ask  for  sympathy  from  a  man.  He  had  always  gone  to  some 
woman ; — ^in  old  days  to  Lady  Laura,  or  to  Violet  Effingham,  Of 
to  Madame  Goesler.  By  them  he  could  endure  to  be  petted, 
prdsed,  or  upon  occasion  even  pitied.  But  pity  or  praise  from 
any  man  had  been  distasteful  to  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  ist 
of  April  he  again  went  to  Park  Lane,  not  with  any  formed  plan 
of  telling  the  lady  of  his  wrongs,  but  driven  by  a  feeling  that  he 
wanted  comfort,  which  might  perhaps  be  found  there.  The  lady 
received  him  very  kindly,  and  at  once  enquired  as  to  the  great 
political  tournament  which  was  about  to  be  commenced.  '*  Yes  ; 
we  begin  to  day,'*  said  Phineas.  Mr.  Daubeny  will  speak,  1 
should  say,  from  half-past  four  till  seven.  I  wonder  you  aon't  go 
and  hear  him." 

"What  a  pleasure  \  To  hear  a  man  speak  for  two  houfS  dnd 
a  half  about  the  Church  of  England.  One  must  be  very  hard 
driven  for  amusement !  Will  you  tell  me  that  you  like  it  r  " 

"  I  like  to  hear  a  good  speech." 

"  But  you  have  the  excitement  befofe  you  of  making  ^o6d 
speech  in  answer.  You  are  in  the  fight.  A  poor  woman,  shut 
Up  in  a  cage,  feels  there  more  acutely  than  anywhere  else  how 
insignificant  a  position  She  fills  in  the  world." 

"You  don't  advocate  the  rights  of  women,  Madame  Goeslen^ 

"Oh,  no.  Knowing  our  inferiority  I  submit  without  a 
grumble ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  care  to  go  and  listen  to  the 
squabbles  of  my  masters.  You  may  arrange  it  all  among  you, 
and  I  will  accept  what  you  do,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, — as  I 
must ;  but  I  cannot  take  so  much  interest  in  the  proceeding  as 
to  spend  my  time  in  listening  where  I  cannot  speak,  and  in 
lookmg  when  I  cannot  be  seen.   You  will  speaJc  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  think  so." 

^  I  shall  read  your  speech,  which  is  more  than  I  shall  do  for 
nSost  of  the  others.  And  when  it  is  all  over,  will  your  turn 
come?" 

"  Not  mine  individually,  Madame  Goesler.'' 

"  But  it  will  be  yours  individually will  it  not  ?  ^  she  asked 
with  energy.  Then  gradually,  with  half-pronounced  sentences, 
he  explained  to  her  that  even  in  the  event  of  the  formation  of  a 
Liberal  Government,  he  did  not  expect  that  any  place  would  be 
offered  to  him.  "  And  why  not  ?  We  have  been  all  speaking  of 
it  as  a  certainty." 

He  longed  to  inquire  who  were  the  all  of  whom  she  spoke,  but 
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he  could  not  do  it  without  an  egotism  which  would  be  distastefvl 
to  him.     I  can  hardly  tell  ^-but  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  asked 

to  join  them." 
"  You  would  wish  it  ? " 

"  Yes ; — ^talking  to  you  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  hesitate  to 
say  so." 

"  Talking  to  me,  why  should  you  hesitate  to  say  anything  about 
yourself  that  is  true  ?  I  can  hold  my  tongue.  I  do  not  gossip 
about  my  friends.   Whose  doing  is  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  man's  doing." 

"  But  it  must  be.  Everybody  said  that  you  were  to  be  one  of 
Ihem  if  you  could  get  the  other  people  out.   Is  it  Mr.  Bonteen?" 

"  Likely  enough.  Not  that  I  know  anything  of  the  kind ;  but 
as  I  hate  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  has  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  me." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there." 

"But  I  don't  know  that  it  comes  from  any  feeling  of  that 
kind." 

"  What  does  it  come  from  ? 
You  have  heard  aU  the  calumny  about  Lady  Laura  Kennedy*'' 
You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  story  such  as  that  has  affected 
your  position." 

I  fancy  it  has<  But  you  must  not  suppose.  Madame  Goeslef^ 
that  I  mean  to  complain.  A  man  nrast  take  these  things  as  they 
comesi  No  one  has  received  more  kindness  from  friends  than  I 
have^  and  few  perhaps  more  favours  from  fortune^  All  this  about 
Mr<  Kennedy  has  been  unlucky^but  it  cannot  be  helped/' 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  morals  of  your  party  will  be 
offended  ? "  said  Madame  Goesler,  ahnost  laughing^ 

"  Lotd  Fawn,  you  know^  is  very  particular.  In  sober  earnest, 
one  cannot  tell  how  these  things  o|>erate ;  but  they  do  operate 
gradually.  One's  friends  are  sometimes  very  glad  of  an  excuse 
for  not  befriending  one." 

"  Lady  Laura  is  coming  honM 

"  Yes." 

"  That  will  pot  afl  end  to  it" 

"There  is  nothing  to  pat  aH  end  to  exee|)f  the  foul-mouthed 
dnalice  of  a  lying  newspapen  Nobody  believes  anything  against 
Lady  Lasra." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.   I  believe  nothing  against  her." 

"  I'm  sure  you  do  not^  Madame  Cfoesler.  Nor  do  I  think  thai 
anybody  does.  It  is  too  absurd  for  belief  from  beginning  to 
end.  Good-bytk  Perhaps  I  riiaU  see  her  when  the  debate  is 
over/* 

"  Of  course  yon  wilt  Good-bye,  and  success  to  your  oratory*" 
Then  Madame  Goesler  resolved  that  she  would  say  a  fe# 
)ifdkioiis  words  to  her  friend^  the  duchess^  f especting  Phineat 


CHAPTER  XXXIll. 

THE  TWO  GLADIATORS. 

|MPPH|H£  great  debate  was  commenced  with  all  the  solem- 
■WlBBI  nities  which  are  customary  on  such  occasions,  and 
B9  KI  ^^^^^  make  men  think  for  the  day  that  no  moment 
IBlSflll  of  greater  excitement  has  ever  blessed  or  cursed  the 
country.  Upon  the  present  occasion  London  was  full  of  clergy- 
men. The  specially  clerical  clubs,— the  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  Old  University,  and  the  Athenaeum, — ^were  black  with  them. 
The  bishops  and  deans,  as  usual,  were  pleasant  in  their  manner 
and  happy-looking,  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances.  When- 
one  sees  a  bishop  in  the  hours  of  the  distress  of  the  Church,  one 
always  thinks  of  the  just  and  firm  man  who  will  stand  fearless 
while  the  ruins  of  the  world  are  falling  about  his  ears.  But  the 
parsons  from  the  country  were  a  sorry  sight  to  see.  They  were 
in  earnest  with  all  their  hearts,  and  did  believe, — ^not  that  the 
crack  of  doom  was  coming,  which  they  could  have  borne  with 
equanimity  if  convinced  that  their  influence  would  last  to  the 
end, — but  that  the  Evil  One  was  to  be  made  welcome  upon  the 
earth  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  out  of  nature  that  any  man 
should  think  it  good  that  his  own  order  should  be  repressed, 
curtailed,  and  deprived  of  its  power.  If  we  go  among  cab-drivers 
or  letter-carriers,  among  butlers  or  gamekeepers,  among  tailors 
or  butchers,  among  farmers  or  graziers,  among  doctors  or 
attorneys,  we  shall  find  in  each  set  of  men  a  conviction  that  the 
welfare  of  the  community  depends  upon  the  firmness  with  which 
they, — especially  they, — ^hold  their  own.  This  is  so  manifestly 
true  with  the  Bar  that  no  barrister  in  practice  scruples  to  avow 
that  barristers  in  practice  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  personal 
confidence  of  a  judge  in  his  own  position  is  beautiful,  being 
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salutary  to  the  country,  though  not  unfrequently  damaging  to  the 
character  of  the  man.  But  if  this  be  so  with  men  who  are 
conscious  of  no  higher  influence  than  that  exercised  over  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  their  fellow  creatures,  how  much  stronger 
must  be  the  feehng  when  the  influence  affects  the  soul  1  To  the 
outsider,  or  layman,  who  simply  uses  a  cab,  or  receives  a  letter, 
or  goes  to  law,  or  has  to  be  tried,  these  pretensions  are  ridiculous 
or  annoying,  according  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  pretender,  at  the 
moment.  But  as  the  clerical  pretensions  are  more  exacting  than 
all  others,  being  put  forward  with  an  assertion  that  no  answer,  is 
possible  without  breach  of  duty  and  sin,  so  are  they  more  galling. 
The  fight  has  been  going  on  since  the  idea  of  a  mitre  first  entered 
the  heart  of  a  priest, — since  dominion  in  this  world  has  found 
itself  capable  of  sustentation  by  the  exercise  of  fear  as  to  the  world 
to  come.  We  do  believe, — the  majority  among  us  does  so, — that 
if  we  live  and  die  in  sin  we  shall  after  some  fashion  come  to  great 
punishment,  and  we  believe  also  that  by  haying  pastors  among 
us  who  shall  be  men  of  God,  we  may  best  aid  ourselves  and  our 
children  in  avoiding  this  bitter  end.  But  then  the  pastors  and 
men  of  God  can  only  be  human,— cannot  be  altogether  men  of 
God ;  and  so  they  have  oppressed  us,  and  burned  us,  and  tortured 
us,  and  hence  come  to  love  palaces,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple, 
and,  alas,  sometimes,  mere  luxury  and  idleness.  The  torturing 
and  the  burning,  as  also  to  speak  truth  the  luxury  and  the 
idleness,  have,  among  us",  been  already  conquered,  but  the  idea 
of  ascendancy  remains.  What  is  a  thoughtful  man  to  do  who 
acknowledges  the  danger  of  his  soul,  but  cannot  swallow  his 
parson  whole  simply  because  he  has  been  sent  to  him  from  some 
source  in  which  he  has  no  special  confidence,  perhaps  by  some 
distant  lord,  perhaps  by  a  Lord  Chancellor  whose  poUtical  friend 
has  had  a  son  with  a  tutor  ?  What  is  he  to  do  when,  in  spite  of 
some  fine  linen  and  purple  left  among  us,  the  provision  for  the 
man  of  God  in  his  parish  or  district  is  so  poor  that  no  man  of 
God  fitted  to  teach  him  will  come  and  take  it  ?  In  no  spirit  of 
animosity  to  religion  he  begins  to  tell  himself  that  Church  and 
State  together  was  a  monkish  combination,  fit  perhaps  for 
monkish  days,  but  no  longer  having  fitness,  and  not  much  longer 
capable  of  existence  in  this  country.  But  to  the  parson  himself, 
-^to  the  honest,  hardworking,  conscientious  priest  who  does  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  believe  that  no  diminution  in  the  general 
influence  of  his  order  can  be  made  without  ruin  to  the  souls  of 
men, — ^this  opinion,  when  it  becomes  dominant,  is  as  though  the 
world  were  in  truth  breaking  to  pieces  over  his  head.  The  world 
has  been  broken  to  pieces  in  the  same  way  often ; — ^but  extreme 
Chaos  does  not  come.  The  cabman  and  the  letter-carrier  always 
expect  that  Chaos  will  very  nearly  come  when  thejr  are  disturbed. 
The  barristers  are  sure  of  Chaos  when  the  sanctity  of  Benchers 
is  in  question.  What  utter  Chaos  would  be  promised  to  us  could 
x6 
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any  one  with  impunity  contemn  the  majesty  of  the  House  of 
Commons  !  But  of  aU  these  Chaoses  there  can  be  no  Chaos 
equal  to  that  which  in  the  mind  of  a  zealous  Oxford-bred 
constitutional  country  parson  must  attend  that  annihilation  of  his 
specisd  condition  which  will  be  produced  by  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church.  Of  all  good  fellows  he  is  the  best  good  fellow. 
He  is  genial,  hospitable,  well-educated,  and  always  has  either  a 
pretty  wife  or  pretty  daughters.  But  he  has  so  extreme  a  belief 
in  himself  that  he  cannot  endure  to  be  told  that  absolute  Chaos 
will  not  come  at  once  if  he  be  disturbed.  And  now  disturbances, 
— ay,  and  utter  dislocation  and  ruin  were  to  come  from  the  hands 
of  a  friend  I  Was  it  wonderful  that  parsons  should  be  seen  about 
Westminster  in  flocks  with  "  Et  tu  Brute  "  written  on  their  faces 
as  plainly  as  the  law  on  the  brows  of  a  Pharisee  ? 

The  Speaker  had  been  harrassed  for  orders.  The  powers  and 
prowess  of  every  individual  member  had  been  put  to  the  test 


for  with  desperate  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  the  sarcasm  against 
the  House  which  Madame  Goesler  had  expressed.  Two  royal 
princes  and  a  royal  duke  were  accommodated  within  the  House 
m  an  irregular  manner.  Peers  swarmed  in  the  passages,  and 
were  too  happy  to  find  standing-room.  Bishops  jostled  against 
lay  barons  with  no  other  preference  than  that  afforded  to  them 
by  their  broader  shoulders.  Men,  and  especially  clergymen, 
came  to  the  galleries  loaded  with  sandwiches  and  flasks,  pre- 
pared to  hear  all  there  was  to  be  heard  should  the  debate  last 
irom  4  P.M.  to  the  same  hour  on  the  following  morning.  At  two 
in  the  afternoon  the  entrances  to  the  House  were  barred,  and 
men  of  all  ranks — deans,  prebends,  peers,  sons, — and  baronet^ 
stood  there  patiently  waiting  till  some  powerful  nobleman  should 
let  them  through.  The  very  ventilating  chambers  under  the 
House  were  filled  with  courteous  listeners,  who  had  all  pledged 
themselves  that  under  no  possible  provocation  would  they  even 
cough  during  the  debate. 

A  few  minutes  after  four,  in  a  House  from  which  hardly 
more  than  a  dozen  members  were  absent,  Mr.  Daubeny  took 
his  seat  with  that  air  of  affected  indifference  to  things  around 
him  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  He  entered  slowly,  amidst 
cheers  from  his  side  of  the  House,  which  no  doubt  were  loud 
in  proportion  to  the  dismay  of  the  cheerers  as  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  Gentlemen  lacking  substantial  sympathy  with  their 
leader  found  it  to  be  comfortable  to  deceive  themselves,  and 
raise  their  hearts  at  the  same  time  by  the  easy  enthusiasm  of 
noise.  Mr.  Daubeny  having  sat  down  and  covered  his  head, 
just  raised  his  hat  from  his  brows,  and  then  tried  to  look  as 
though  he  were  no  more  than  any  other  gentleman  present 
But  the  peculiar  consciousness  of  the  man  displayed  itself 
even  in  his  constrained  absence  of  motion.    You  could  see 
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fliat  lie  felt  himself  to  be  the  beheld  of  all  beholders,  and  that 
he  enjoyed  the  position,— with  some  slight  inward  trepidation 
lest  the  effort  to  be  made  should  not  equal  the  greatness  of 
the  occasion.  Immediately  after  him  Mr.  Gresham  bustled  up 
the  centre  of  the  House  amidst  a  roar  of  good-humoured 
welcome.  We  have  had  many  Ministers  who  have  been  per- 
sonally dearer  to  their  individual  adherents  in  the  House  tnan 
the  present  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  late  Premier,  but 
none,  perhaps,  who  has  been  more  generally  respected  by 
his  party  for  earnestness  and  sincerity.  On  the  present 
occasion  there  was  a  fierceness,  almost  a  ferocity,  in  his  very 
countenance,  to  the  fire  of  which  friends  and  enemies  were 
equally  anxious  to  add  fuel, — the  friends  in  order  that  so  might 
these  recreant  Tories  be  more  thoroughly  annihilated,  and  the 
enemies,  that  their  enemy's  indiscretion  might  act  back  upon 
himself  to  his  confusion.  For,  indeed,  it  never  could  be 
denied  that  as  a  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Gresham  could  be  very 
indiscreet. 

A  certain  small  amount  of  ordinary  business  was  done,  to 
the  disgust  of  expectant  strangers,  which  was  as  trivial  as 
possible  in  its  nature, — so  arranged,  apparently,  that  the 
miportance  of  what  was  to  follow  might  be  enhanced  by  the 
force  of  contrast.  And,  to  make  the  dismay  of  the  novice 
stranger  more  thorough,  questions  were  asked  and  answers  were 
given  in  so  low  a  voice,  and  Mr.  Speaker  uttered  a  word  or  two 
in  so  quick  and  shambling  a  fashion,  that  he,  the  novice 
stranger,  began  to  fear  that  no  word  of  the  debate  would  reach 
him  up  there  in  his  crowded  back  seat.  All  this,  however, 
occupied  but  a  few  minutes,  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  four 
Mr.  Daubeny  was  on  his  legs.  Then  the  novice  stranger 
found  that,  though  he  could  not  see  Mr.  Daubeny  without  the 
aid  of  an  opera  glass,  he  could  hear  every  word  that  fell  from 
his  lips. 

Mr.  Daubeny  began  by  regretting  the  hardness  of  his  position, 
in  that  he  must,  with  what  thoroughness  he  might  be  able  to 
achieve,  apply  himself  to  two  great  subjects,  whereas  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  had  already  declared,  with  all 
the  formality  which  could  be  made  to  attach  itself  to  a  combined 
meeting  of  peers  and  commoners,  that  he  would  confine  himself 
strictly  to  one.  The  subject  selected  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  on  the  present  occasion  was  not  the  question 
of  Church  Reform.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
pledged  himself  with  an  almost  sacred  enthusiasm  to  ignore  that- 
subject  altogether.  No  doubt  it  was  the  question  before  the 
House,  and  he,  himself, — the  present  speaker, — must  unfortu- 
nately discuss  it  at  some  length.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite  would  not,  on  this  great  occasion,  trouble  himself 
with  anything  of  so  little  moment.  And  it  might  be  presumed 
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that  the  political  followers  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  be  ejiually  reticent,  as  they  were  understood  to  have 
accepted  his  tactics  without  a  dissentient  voice.  He,  Mr. 
Daubeny,  was  the  last  man  in  England  to  deny  the  importance 
of  the  question  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would 
select  for  discussions  in  preference  to  that  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church.  The  question  was  a  very  simple  one,  and  might  be 
put  to  the  House  in  a  few  words.  Coming  from  the  mouth  of 
me  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  proposition  would  probably 
be  made  in  this  form  ; — "  That  this  House  does  think  that  I 
ought  to  be  Prime  Minister  now,  and  as  long  as  I  may  possess 
a  seat  in  this  House."  It  was  impossible  to  deny  the  importance 
of  that  question ;  but  perhaps  he,  Mr.  Daubeny,  might  be 
justified  in  demurring  to  the  preference  given  to  it  over  every 
other  matter,  let  that  matter  be  of  what  importance  it  might  be 
to  the  material  welfare  of  the  country. 

He  made  his  point  well ;  but  he  made  it  too  often.  And  an 
attack  of  that  kind,  personal  and  savage  in  its  nature,  loses  its 
effect  when  it  is  evident  that  the  words  have  been  prepared.  A 
good  deal  may  be  done  in  dispute  by  calling  a  man  an  ass  or  a 
knave, — but  the  resolve  to  use  the  words  should  have  been  made 
only  at  the  moment,  and  they  should  come  hot  from  the  heart. 
There  was  much  neatness  and  some  acuteness  in  Mr.  Daubeny's 
satire,  but  there  was  no  heat,  and  it  was  prolix.  It  had; 
however,  the  effect  of  irritating  Mr.  Gresham, — as  was  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  moved  his  hat  and  shuffled  his 
feet 

A  man  destined  to  sit  conspicuously  on  our  Treasury  Bench, 
or  on  the  seat  opposite  to  it,  should  ask  the  gods  for  a  thick 
skin  as  a  first  gift.  The  need  of  this  in  our  national  assembly 
is  greater  than  elsewhere,  because  the  differences  between  the 
men  opposed  to  each  other  are  smaller.  When  two  foes  meet 
together  in  the  same  Chamber,  one  of  whom  advocates  the 
personal  government  of  an  individual  ruler,  and  the  other  that 
form  of  State  which  has"  come  to  be  called  a  Red  Republic,  they 
deal  no  doubt,  weighty  blows  of  oratory  to  each  other,  but  blows 
which  never  hurt  at  the  moment.  They  may  cut  each  other's 
throats  if  they  can  find  an  opportunity ;  but  they  do  not  bite 
each  other  like  dogs  over  a  bone.  '  But  when  opponents  are 
almost  in  accord,  as  is  always  the  case  with  our  parliamentary 
gladiators,  they  are  ever  striving  to  give  maddening  little  wounds 
Uirough  the  joints  of  the  harness.  What  is  there  with  us  to 
create  the  divergence  necessary  for  debate  but  the  pride  of 
ipersonal  skill  in  the  encounter  ?  Who  desires  among  us  to  put 
down  the  Queen,  or  to  repudiate  the  National  Debt,  or  to 
destroy  religious  worship,  or  even  to  disturb  the  ranks  of 
society  ?  When  some  small  measure  of  reform  has  thoroughly 
recommended  itself  to  the  country, — so  thoroughly  that  all  men 
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know  that  the  country  will  have  it, — then  the  question  arises 
whether  its  details  shaill  be  arranged  by  the  political  party  which 
calls  itself  Liberal, — or  by  that  which  is  termed  Conservative. 
The  men  are  so  near  to  each  other  in  all  their  convictions  and 
theories  of  life  that  nothing  is  left  to  them  but  personal  com- 
petition for  the  doing  of  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done.  It  is 
the  same  in  religion.  The  apostle  of  Christianity  and  the 
infidel  can  meet  without  a  chance  of  a  quarrel ;  but  it  is  never 
safe  to  bring  together  two  men  who  differ  about  a  saint  or  a 
surplice. 

Mr.  Daubeny,  having  thus  attacked  and  wounded  his  enemy, 
rushed  boldly  mto  the  question  of  Church  Reform,  taking  no 
little  pride  to  himself  and  to  his  party  that  so  great  a  blessing 
should  be  bestowed  upon  the  country  from  so  imexpected  a 
source.  "  See  what  we  Conservatives  can  do.  In  fact  we  will 
conserve  nothing  when  we  find  that  you  do  not  desire  to  have  it 
conserved  any  longer.  *  Quo  nimium  reris  Graid  poMdetur  aJf 
urbey*  It  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  complaint  which  Mr. 
Gresham  was  about  to  make.  On  the  subject  of  the  Church 
itself  he  was  rather  misty  but  very  profound.  He  went  into  the 
question  of  very  early  Churches  indeed,  and  spoke  of  the  mis- 
appropriation of  endowments  in  the  time  of  Eli.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Levites  had  been  no  doubt  complete  ;  but  changes 
had  been  effected  as  circumstances  required.  He  was  presumed 
to  have  alluded  to  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  but  he  abstained 
f  iDm  any  mention  of  the  name.  He  roamed  very  wide,  and  gave 
many  of  his  hearers  an  idea  that  his  erudition  had  carried  him 
into  regions  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  follow  him.  The  gist 
of  his  argument  was  to  show  that  audacity  in  Reform  was  the 
very  backbone  of  Conservatism.  By  a  clearly  pronounced  dis- 
union of  Church  and  State  the  theocracy  of  Thomas  k  Becket 
would  be  restored,  and  the  people  of  England  would  soon  again 
become  the  faithful  flocks  of  faithful  shepherds.  By  taking 
away  the  endowments  from  the  parishes,  and  giving  them  back 
in  some  complicated  way  to  the  country,  the  parishes  would  be 
better  able  than  ever  to  support  their  clergymen.  Bishops 
would  be  bishops  indeed,  when  they  were  no  longer  the 
creatures  of  a  Minister's  breath.  As  to  the  deans,  not  seeing 
a  clear  way  to  satisfy  aspirants  for  future  vacancies  in  the 
deaneries,  he  became  more  than  usually  vague,  but  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  Bill  which  was  now  with  the  leave  of  the  House 
to  be  read  a  second  time,  contained  no  clause  forbidding  the 
appointment  of  Deans,  though  the  special  stipend  of  the  office 
must  be  matter  of  consideration  with  the  new  Church  Synod. 

The  details  of  this  part  of  his  speech  were  felt  to  be  dull  by 
the  strangers.  As  long  as  he  would  abuse  Mr.  Gresham,  men 
could  listen  with  pleasure  ;  and  could  keep  their  attention  fixed 
while  he  referred  to  the  general  Conservatism  of  the  party 
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which  he  had  the  honour  of  leading.  There  was  a  raciness  ia 
the  promise  of  so  much  Church  destruction  from  the  chosen 
leader  of  the  Church  party,  which  was  assisted  by  a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  most  men  that  it  was  impossible  for  unfortunate 
Conservatives  to  refuse  to  follow  this  leader,  let  him  lead 
where  he  might.  There  was  a  gratification  in  feeling  that  the 
country  party  was  bound  to  follow,  even  should  he  take  them 
into  the  very  bowels  of  a  mountain,  as  the  pied  piper  did  the 
children  of  Hamelin  ; — and  this  made  listening  pleasant.  But 
when  Mr.  Daubeny  stated  the  effect  of  his  different  clauses,  ex- 
plaining what  was  to  be  taken  and  what  left, — with  a  fervent 
assurance  that  what  was  to  be  left  would,  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances, go  much  further  than  the  whole  had  gone  before, — then 
the  audience  became  weary,  and  began  to  think  that  it  was  time 
that  some  other  gentleman  should  be  upon  his  legs.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  Minister's  speech  there  was  another  touch  of  invective 
which  went  far  to  redeem  him.  -He  returned  to  that  personal 
question  to  which  his  adversary  had  undertaken  to  connne  him- 
self, and  expressed  a  holy  horror  at  the  political  doctrine 
which  was  implied.  He,  during  a  prolonged  Parliamentary  ex- 
perience, had  encountered  much  factious  opposition.  He  would 
even  acknowledge  that  he  had  seen  it  exercised  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  though  he  had  always  striven  to  keep  himself  free 
from  its  baneful  influence.  But  never  till  now  had  he  know  a 
statesman  proclaim  his  intention  of  depending  upon  faction,  and 
upon  faction  alone,  for  the  result  which  he  desired  to  achieve. 
Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman  raise  a  contest  on  either  the 
principles  or  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  he  would  be  quite 
content  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  House ;  but  he  should 
regard  such  a  raid  as  that  threatened  against  him  and  his 
friends  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  as  unconstitutional, 
revolutionary,  and  tyrannical  He  felt  sure  that  an  opposition 
so  based,  and  so  maintained,  even  if  it  be  enabled  by  the  heated 
feelings  of  the  moment  to  obtain  an  unfortunate  success  in  the 
House,  would  not  be  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  country  at  laree.  By  these  last  words  he  was  understood 
to  signify  that  should  he  be  beaten  on  the  second  reading,  not 
in  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  but  simply  on  the  issue  as 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Gresham,  he  would  again  dissolve  the  House 
efore  he  would  resign.  Now  it  was  very  well  understood  that 
there  were  Liberal  members  in  the  House  who  would  prefer 
even  the  success  of  Mr.  Daubeny  to  a  speedy  reappearance 
before  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Daubeny  spoke  till  nearly  eight,  and  it  was  surmised  at 
the  time  that  he  had  cmflily  arranged  his  oratory  so  as  to 
embarrass  his  opponent  The  House  had  met  at  four,  and  was 
to  sit  continuously  till  it  was  adjourned  for  the  night.  When 
this  is  the  case,  gentlemen  who  speak  about  eight  o'clock,  are 
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too  frequently  obliged  to  address  themselves  to  empty  benches 
On  the  present  occasion  it  was  Mr.  Gresham's  intention  to 
follow  his  opponent  at  once,  instead  of  waiting,  as  is  usual  wiUi 
a  lead  of  his  party,  to  the  close  of  the  debate.  It  was  under- 
stood that  ^f^.  Gresham  would  follow  Mr.  Daubeny,  with  the 
object  of  making  a  distinct  charge  against  Ministers,  so  that  the 
vote  on  this  second  reading  of  the  Church  Bill  might  in  truUi  be 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  But  to  commence  his  speech  at 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  House  was  himgry  and  imeasy,  would  be 
a  trial  Had  Mr.  Daubeny  closed  an  hour  sooner  there  would, 
with  a  little  stretching  of  the  favoured  hours,  have  been  time 
enough.  Members  would  not  have  objected  to  postpone  their 
dinner  till  half-past  eight,  or  perhaps  mne,  when  their  favourite 
orator  was  on  his  legs.  But  with  Mr.  Gresham  beginning  a 
great  speech  at  eight,  dinner  would  altogether  become  doubtful, 
and  the  disaster  might  be  serious.  It  was  not  probable  that  Mr. 
Daubeny  had  even  among  his  friends  proclaimed  any  such 
strategy ;  but  it  was  thought  by  the  political  speculators  of  the 
day  that  such  an  idea  had  been  present  to  his  mind. 

But  Mr,  Gresham  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose* 
He  waited  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  rose  and  addressed 
the  Speaker.  A  few  members  left  the  House; — gentlemen, 
doubtless,  whose  constitutions,  weakened  by  previous  service, 
could  not  endure  prolonged  fasting.  Some  who  had  nearly 
reached  the  door  returned  to  their  seats,  mindful  of  Messrs. 
Roby  anA  Ratler,  But  for  the  bulk  of  those  assembled  the 
interest  af  the  moment  was  greater  even  than  the  love  of 
dinner.  Some  of  the  peers  departed,  and  it  was  observed  that 
a  bishop  cr  two  left  the  House  ;  but  among  the  strangers  in  the 
gallery,  hardly  a  foot  of  space  was  gained.  He  who  gave  up 
his  seat  tlien,  gave  it  up  for  the  night. 

Mr.  Gresham  began  with  a  calmness  of  tone  which  seemed 
ahnost  to  be  affected,  but  which  arose  from  a  struggle  on  his 
own  part  to  repress  that  superabundant  energy  of  which  he 
was  only  too  conscious.  But  the  calnmess  soon  gave  place  to 
warmth,  which  heated  itself  into  violence  before  he  had  been  a 
quarter-of-an-hour  upon  his  legs.  He  soon  became  even 
ferocious  in  his  invective,  and  said  things  so  bitter  that  he  had 
himself  no  conception  of  their  bitterness.  There  was  this 
difference  between  the  two  men,— that  whereas  Mr,  Daubeny 
hit  always  as  hard  as  he  knew  how  to  hit,  having  premeditated 
each  blow,  and  weighed  its  results  beforehand,  having  calculated 
his  power  even  to  the  effect  of  a  blow  repeated  on  a  wound 
ah-eady  given,  Mr.  Gresham  struck  right  and  left  and  straight- 
forward with  a  readiness  engendered  by  practice,  and  in  his 
fury  might  have  murdered  his  antagonist  before  he  was  aware 
that  he  bad  drawn  blood.  He  began  by  refusing  absolutely  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
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had  prided  himself  on  his  generosity  as  a  Greek.  He  would 
remind  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that  presents  from 
Greeks  had  ever  been  considered  dangerous.  "  It  is  their  gifts, 
and  only  their  gifts,  that  we  fear/'  he  said.  The  political  gifts 
of  the  right  honourable  gentlemen,  extracted  by  him  from  his 
unwilling  colleagues  and  followers,  had  always  been  more  bitter 
to  the  taste  than  Dead  Sea  apples.  That  such  gifts  should  not 
be  bestowed  on  the  country  by  unwilling  hands,  that  reform 
should  not  come  from  those  who  themselves  felt  the  necessity 
of  no  reform,  he  believed  to  be  the  wish  not  only  of  that  House, 
but  of  the  country  at  large.  Would  any  gentleman  on  that 
bench,  excepting  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself, — and 
he  pointed  to  the  crowded  phalanx  of  the  Government,— get  up 
and  declare  that  this  measure  of  Church  Reform,  this  severance 
of  Church  and  State,  was  brought  forward  in  consonance  with 
his  own  long-cherished  politick  conviction.  He  accused  that 
party  of  being  so  bound  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  as  to  be  unable  to  abide  by  their  own 
convictions.  And  as  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself, 
he  would  appeal  to  his  followers  opposite  to  say  whether  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  was  possessed  of  any  one  strong 
political  conviction. 

He  had  been  accused  of  being  unconstitutional,  revolutionary, 
and  tyrannical.  If  the  House  would  allow  him  he  would  very 
shortly  explain  his  idea  of  constitutional  government  as  carried 
on  in  this  coimtry.  It  was  based  and  built  on  majorities  in  that 
House,  and  supported  solely  by  that  power.  There  could  be  no 
constitutional  government  in  this  country  that  was  not  so 
maintained.  Any  other  government  must  be  both  revolutionary 
and  tyrannical  Any  other  government  was  a  usurpation ;  and 
he  would  make  bold  to  tell  ue  right  honourable  gentleman  that 
a  Minister  in  this  country  who  should  recommend  Her  Majesty 
to  trust  herself  to  advisers  not  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  plainly  be  guilty  of  usurping  the 
powers  of  the  State.  He  threw  from  him  with  disdain  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought  against  himself  of  hankering 
after  the  sweets  of  office.  He  indulged  and  gloried  in  indulging 
the  highest  ambition  of  an  English  subject.  But  he  gloried 
much  more  in  the  privileges  and  power  of  that  House,  within 
the  walls  of  which  was  centered  all  that  was  salutary,  all  that 
was  efficacious,  all  that  was  stable  in  the  political  constitution 
of  his  country.  It  had  been  his  pride  to  have  acted  during 
nearly  all  his  political  life  with  that  party  which  had  com- 
manded a  majority,  but  he  would  defy  his  most  bitter  adversary, 
he  would  defy  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  himself,  to  point 
to  any  period  of  his  career  in  which  he  had  been  unwilling  to 
succumb  to  a  majority  when  he  himself  had  belonged  to  the 
-minority. 
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He  himself  would  regard  the  vote  on  this  occasion  as  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence.  He  took  the  line  he  was  now  taking 
because  he  desired  to  bring  the  House  to  a  decision  on  Uiat 
question.  He  himself  had  not  that  confidence  in  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  which  would  justify  him  in  accepting  a 
measure  on  so  important  a  subject  as  the  union  or  severance  of 
Church  and  State  from  his  hands.  Should  the  majority  of  the 
House  differ  from  him  and  support  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  he  would  at  once  so  far  succumb  as  to  give  his  best 
attention  to  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  and  endeavour  with  the 
assistance  of  those  gentlemen  who  acted  with  him  to  make  it 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  country  by  omissions  and  additions 
as  the  clauses  should  pass  through  Committee.  But  before 
doing  that  he  would  ask  the  House  to  decide  with  all  its 
solemnity  and  all  its  weight  whether  it  was  willing  to  accept 
from  the  hands  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  any  measure 
of  reform  on  a  matter  so  important  as  this  now  before  them. 
It  was  nearly  ten  when  he  sat  down ;  and  then  the  stomach  of 
the  House  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  an  adjournment  at 
once  took  place. 

On  the  next  morning  it  was  generally  considered  that  Mr. 
Daubeny  had  been  too  long  and  Mr.  Gresham  too  passionate. 
There  were  some  who  declared  that  Mr.  Gresham  had  never 
been  finer  than  when  he  described  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  others  who  thought  that  Mr.  Dauben/s 
lucidity  had  been  marvellous ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  most 
others,  the  speeches  of  the  day  were  generally  thought  to  have 
been  very  inferior  to  the  great  efforts  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

THE  UNIVERSE, 

BEFORE  the  House  met  again,  the  quidnuncs  aoout  the 
clubs,  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  had  determined 
that  Mr.  Gresham's  speech,  whether  good  or  not  at 
an  effort  of  oratory,  would  serve  its  intended  purpose. 
He  would  be  backed  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  it  might  have 
been  very  doubtful  whether  sUch  would  have  been  the  case  had 
he  attempted  to  throw  out  the  Bill  on  its  merits.  Mr.  Ratler, 
by  the  time  that  prayers  had  been  read,  had  become  almost 
certain  of  success.  There  were  very  few  Liberals  in  the  House 
who  were  not  anxious  to  declare  by  their  votes  that  they  had 
no  confidence  in  Mr.  Daubeny.  Mr.  TumbuU,  the  g^reat 
Radical,  and,  perhaps,  some  two  dozen  with  him,  would  support 
the  second  reading,  declaring  that  they  could  not  reconcile  it 
with  their  consciences  to  record  a  vote  in  favour  of  a  union  of 
Church  and  State.  On  all  such  occasions  as  the  present,  Mr. 
TumbuU  was  sure  to  make  himself  disagreeable  to  those  who 
sat  near  to  him  in  the  House.  He  was  a  man  who  thought  that 
so  much  was  demanded  of  him  in  order  that  his  independence 
might  be  doubted  by  none.  It  was  nothing  to  him,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  who  called  himself  Prime  Minister,  or  Secretary 
here,  or  President  there.  But  then  there  would  be  quite  as 
much  of  this  independence  on  the  Conservative  as  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House.  Surely  there  would  be  more  than 
two  dozen  gentleman  who  would  be  true  enough  to  the  cherished 
principles  of  their  whole  lives  to  vote  agamst  such  a  Bill  as 
this  !  It  was  the  fact  that  there  were  so  very  few  so  true  which 
added  such  a  length  to  the  faces  of  the  country  parsons.  Six 
months  ago  not  a  country  gentleman  in  England  would  hav^ 
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listened  to  such  a  proposition  without  loud  protests  as  to  its 
revolutionary  wickedness.  And  now,  under  the  sole  pressure  of 
one  man's  authority,  the  subject  had  become  so  common  that 
men  were  assured  that  the  thing  would  be  done  even  though  of 
all  things  that  could  be  done  it  were  the  worst  It  is  no  good 
any  longer  having  any  opinion  upon  anything/'  one  person  said 
to  another^  as  they  sat  tc>gether  at  their  club  with  their  new»> 
papers  in  their  hands.  "  Nothing  frightens  any  one,  —  |io 
mfidelity,  no  wickedness,  no  revolution.  All  reverence  is  at 
end,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  no  more  even  to  the  worshipper 
than  the  threshold  of  the  Temple."  Though  it  became  known 
that  the  Bill  would  be  lost,  what  comfort  was  there  in  that, 
when  the  battle  was  to  be  won,  not  by  the  chosen  Israelites  to 
whom  the  Church  with  all  its  appurtenances  ought  to  be  dear, 
but  by  a  crew  of  Philistines  who  would  certainly  follow  the  lead 
of  their  opponents  in  destroying  the  holy  structure  ? 

On  the  Friday  the  debate  was  continued  with  much  life  on 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House.  It  was  very  easy  for  them 
to  cry  Faction  1  Faction  \  and  hardly  necessary  for  them 
to  do  more.  A  few  parrot  words  had  been  learned  as  to  the 
expediency  of  fitting  the  great  and  increasing  Church  of 
England  to  the  growing  necessity  of  the  age.  That  the  Church 
OF  England  would  still  be  the  Church  of  England  was 
repeated  till  weary  listeners  were  sick  of  the  unmeaning  words. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  combatants  was  displayed  on  that  other 
question.  Faction  was  now  the  avowed  weapon  of  the  leaders 
of  the  so-called  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  and  it  was  very 
easy  to  denounce  the  new  doctrine.  Every  word  that  Mr, 
Gresham  had  spoken  was  picked  in  pieces,  and  the  enormity  of 
his  theory  was  exhibited.  He  had  boldly  declared  to  them  that 
they  were  to  regard  men  and  not  measures,  and  they  were  to 
show  by  their  votes  whether  they  were  prepared  to  accept  such 
teaching.  The  speeches  were,  of  course,  made  by  alternate 
orators,  but  the  firing  from  the  Conservative  benches  was  on 
this  evening  much  the  louder. 

It  would  have  seemed  that  with  such  an  issue  between  them 
they  might  almost  have  consented  to  divide  after  the  completion 
of  the  two  great  speeches.  The  course  on  which  they  were  to 
nm  had  been  explained  to  them,  and  it  was  not  probable  that 
any  member's  intention  as  to  his  running  would  now  be  altered 
by  anything  that  he  might  hear,  Mr.  Tumbull's  two  dozen 
defaulters  were  all  known,  and  the  two  dozen  and  four  true 
Conservatives  were  known  also.  But,  nevertheless,  a  great 
"iany  members  were  anxious  to  speak.  It  would  be  the  great 
debate  of  the  session,  and  the  subject  to  be  handled,— that, 
namely,  of  the  general  merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  political 
parties,— was  wide  and  very  easy.  On  that  night  it  was  pa^t  OA^ 
tfclock  when  Mr.  TwmbuU  adjourned  the  House, 
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*^Vm  afraid  we  must  put  you  off  till  Tuesday,**  Mr.  Ratler 
said  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  to  Phineas  Finn. 

I  have  no  objection  at  all,  so  long  as  I  get  a  fair  place  on 
that  day.** 

"  There  shaVt  be  a  doubt  about  that.  Gresham  particularly 
wants  you  to  speak,  because  you  are  pledged  to  a  measure  of 
disestablishment  You  can  insist  on  his  own  views, — that  even 
should  such  a  measure  be  essentially  necessary  

"Which  I  think  it  is,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Still  it  should  not  be  accepted  from  the  old  Church-and- 
State  party." 

There  was  something  pleasant  in  this  to  Phineas  Finn,— 
something  that  made  him  feel  for  the  moment  that  he  had 
perhaps  mistaken  the  bearing  of  his  friend  towards  him,  We 
are  sure  of  a  majority,  I  suppose,"  he  said. 

"Absolutely  sure,"  said  Ratler.  "I  begin  to  think  it  will 
amount  to  half  a  hundred, — perhaps  more." 

"  What  will  Daubeny  do 

"  Go  out.  He  can't  do  anything  else.  His  pluck  is  certainly 
wonderful,  but  even  with  his  pluck  he  can't  dissolve  again.  His 
Church  Bill  has  given  him  a  six  months'  run,  and  six  months  is 
something." 

"  Is  it  true  that  Grogram  is  to  be  Chancellor?"  Phineas  asked 
the  question,  not  from  any  particular  solicitude  as  to  the  pro- 
spects of  Sir  Gregory  Grogram,  but  because  he  was  anxious  to 
hear  whether  Mr.  Ratler  would  speak  to  him  with  anything  of 
the  cordiality  of  fellowship  respecting  the  new  Government. 
But  Mr.  Ratler  became  at  once  discreet  and  close,  and  said 
that  he  did  not  think  that  anything  as  yet  was  known  as  to  the 
Woolsack.  Then  Phineas  retreated  again  within  his  shell,  with 
a  certainty  that  nothing  would  be  done  for  him. 

And  yet  to  whom  could  this  question  of  place  be  of  such  vital 
importance  as  it  was  to  him  ?  He  had  come  back  to  his  old 
haunts  from  Ireland,  abandoning  altogether  the  pleasant  safety 
of  an  assured  income,  buoyed  by  the  hope  of  office.  He  had, 
after  a  fashion,  made  his  calculations.  In  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  country  it  was,  he  thought,  certain  that  the 
Liberal  party  must,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  have  longer 
periods  of  power  than  their  opponents  ;  and  he  had  thought 
also  that  were  he  in  the  House,  some  place  would  eventually  be 
given  to  him.  He  had  been  in  office  before,  and  had  been 
especially  successful.  He  knew  that  it  had  been  said  of  him 
that  of  the  young  debutants  of  latter  years  he  had  been  the 
best.  He  had  left  his  party  by  opposing  them ;  but  he  had 
done  so  without  creating  any  ill-will  among  the  leaders  of  his 
party, — ^in  a  manner  that  had  been  regarded  as  highly  honour- 
able to  him,  and  on  departing  had  received  expressions  of  deep 
regret  from  Mr<  Gresham  himself.  When  Barrington  Erie  had 
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wanted  him  to  return  to  his  old  work,  his  own  chief  doubt  had 
been  about  the  seat.  But  he  had  been  bold  and  had  adventured 
all,  and  had  succeeded.   There  had  been  some  little  trouble 
about  those  pledges  give  at  Tankerville,  but  he  would  be  able  to 
turn  them  even  to  the  use  of  his  party.    It  was  quite  true  that 
nothing  had  been  promised  him ;  but  Erie,  when  he  had  written, 
bidding  him  to  come  over  from  Ireland,  must  have  intended 
him  to  understand  that  he  would  be  again  enrolled  in  the 
favoured  regiment,  should  he  be  able  to  show  himself  as  the 
possessor  of  a  seat  in  the  House.   And  yet,  —  yet  he  felt 
convinced  that  when  the  day  should  come  it  would  be  to  him  a 
day  of  disappointment,  and  that  when  the  list  should  appear,  his 
name  would  not  be  on  it    Madame  Goesler  had  suggested  to 
him  that  Mr.  Bonteen  might  be  his  enemy,  and  he  had  rephed 
by  stating  that  he  himself  hated  Mr.  Bonteen.    He  now  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Bonteen  had  hardly  spoken  to  him  since 
his  return  to  London,  though  there  had  not  in  fact  been  any 
quarrel  between  them.    In  this  condition  of  mind  he  longed  to 
speak  openly  to  Barrington  Erie,  but  he  was  restrained  by  a 
feeling  of  pride,  and  a  still  existing  idea  that  no  candidate  for 
office,  let  his  claim  be  what  it  might,  should  ask  for  a  place.  On 
that  Sunday  evening  he  saw  Bonteen  at  the  club.   Men  were 
going  in  and  out  with  that  feverish  excitement  which  always 
prevails  on  the  eve  of  a  great  parliamentary  change.   A  large 
majority  against  the  Govemment  was  considered  to  be  certain ; 
but  there  was  an  idea  abroad  that  Mr.  Daubeny  had  some 
scheme  in  his  head  by  which  to  confute  the  immediate  purport 
of  his  enemies.   There  was  nothing  to  which  the  audacity  of 
the  man  was  not  equaL    Some  said  that  he  would  dissolve  the 
House, — which  had  hardly  yet  been  six  months  sitting.  Others 
were  of  opinion  that  he  would  simply  resolve  not  to  vacate  his 
place, — ^thus  defying  the  majority  of  the  House  and  all  the 
Ministerial  traditions  of  the  country.   Words  had  fallen  from 
him  which  made  some  men  certain  that  such  was  his  intention. 
That  it  should  succeed  ultimately  was  impossible.   The  whole 
country  would  rise  against  him.    Supplies  would  be  refused. 
In  every  detail  of  Government  he  would  be  impeded.  But 
then, — such  was  the  temper  of  the  man — it  was  thought  that 
all  these  horrors  would  not  deter  him.    There  would  be  a 
blaze  and  a  confusion,  in  which  timid  men  would  doubt  whether 
the  Constitution  would  be  burned  to  tinder  or  only  illuminated ; 
but  that  blaze  and  that  confusion  would  be  dear  to  Mr. 
Daubeny  if  he  could  stand  as  the  centre  figure,— the  great 
pyrotechnist  who  did  it  all,  red  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
glare  of  the  squibs  with  which  his  own  hands  were  filling  all 
the  spaces.   The  anticipation  that  some  such  display  might 
take  place  made  men  busy  and  eager ;  so  that  on  that  Sunday 
evening  they  roamed  about  from  one  place  of  meeting  to 
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another,  instead  of  sitting  at  home  with  their  wives  and 
daughters.  There  was  at  this  time  existing  a  small  club, — ^so 
called  though  unlike  other  clubs, — ^which  had  entitled  itself  the 
Universe.  The  name  was  supposed  to  be  a  joke,  as  it  was 
limited  to  ninety-nine  members.  It  was  domiciled  in  one 
simple  and  somewhat  mean  apartment.  It  was  kept  open  only 
one  hour  before  and  one  hour  after  midnight,  and  that  only  on 
two  nights  of  the  week,  and  that  only  when  Parliament  was 
sitting.  Its  attractions  were  not  numerous,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tobacco  and  tea.  The  conversation  was  generally  listless  and 
often  desultory  ;  and  occasionally  there  would  anse  the  great 
and  terrible  evil  of  a  punster  whom  every  one  hated  but  no  one 
had  life  enough  to  put  down.  But  the  thing  had  been  a 
success,  and  men  liked  to  be  members  of  the  Universe.  Mn 
Bonteen  was  a  member,  and  so  was  Phineas  Finn.  On  this 
Sunday  evening  the  club  was  open,  and  Phineas,  as  he  entered 
the  room,  perceived  that  his  enemy  was  seated  alone  on  a 
comer  of  a  sofa.  Mr.  Bonteen  was  not  a  man  who  loved  to  be 
alone  in  public  places,  and  was  apt  rather  to  make  one  of 
congregations,  affecting  popularity,  and  always  at  work  in- 
creasing his  influence.  But  on  this  occasion  his  own  greatness 
had  probably  isolated  him.  If  it  were  true  that  he  was  to  be 
the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — ^to  ascend  from  demi« 
godhead  to  the  perfect  divinity  of  the  Cabinet, — and  to  do  so  by 
a  leap  which  would  make  him  high  even  among  flrst-class  gods^ 
it  might  be  well  for  himself  to  look  to  himself  and  choose  new 
congregations.  Or,  at  least,  it  would  be  becoming  that  he 
should  be  chosen  now  instead  of  being  a  chooser.  He  was  one 
who  could  weigh  to  the  last  ounce  the  importance  of  his 
position,  and  make  most  accurate  calculations  as  to  the  effect 
of  his  intimacies.  On  that  very  morning  Mr.  Gresham  had 
suggested  to  him  that  in  the  event  of  a  Liberal  Government 
being  formed,  he  should  hold  the  high  ofiice  in  question.  This, 
perhaps,  had  not  been  done  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  as 
Mr.  Gresham  had  deeply  bewailed  the  loss  of  Mr.  Palliser,  and 
had  almost  demanded  a  pledge  from  Mr.  Bonteen  that  he  would 
walk  exactly  in  Mr.  Palliser's  footsteps  but  the  offer  had  been 
made,  and  could  not  be  retracted  ;  and  Mr.  Bonteen  already  felt 
the  warmth  of  the  halo  of  perfect  divinity. 

There  are  some  men  who  seem  to  have  been  bom  to  be  Cabinet 
Ministers, — dukes  mostly,  or  earls,  or  the  younger  sons  of  such, 
—who  have  been  trained  to  it  from  their  very  cradles,  and  of 
whom  we  may  imagine  that  they  are  subject  to  no  special  awe 
when  they  first  enter  into  that  august  assembly,  and  feel  but  little 
personal  elevation.  But  to  the  political  aspirant  not  born  in  the 
purple  of  public  life,  this  entrance  upon  the  counsels  of  the  higher 
deities  must  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  supreme  triumph, 
dashed  by  considerable  misgivings.   Perhaps  Mr.  Bonteen  was 
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rcrelKiig  in  his  triumph  perhaps  he  was  anttcipatin^  his  mis- 
givings. Phineas,  though  disinclmed  to  make  any  inquiries  of  a 
friend  which  might  seem  to  refer  to  his  own  condition,  felt  no 
such  reluctance  in  regard  to  one  who  certainly  could  not  suspect 
him  of  asking  a  favour.  He  was  presumed  to  be  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  man,  and  he  took  his  seat  beside  him,  asking 
some  question  as  to  the  debate.  Now  Mr.  Bonteen  bad  more 
than  once  expressed  an  opinion  among  his  friends  that  Phineas 
Finn  would  throw  his  party  over,  and  vote  with  the  Government. 
The  Ratlers  and  Erles  and  FitzGibbons  all  knew  that  Phineas 
was  safe,  but  Mr*  Bonteen  was  still  in  doubt.  It  suited  him  to 
affect  something  more  than  doubt  on  the  present  occasion.  "  I 
wonder  that  you  should  ask  me,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 
I  presume  that  you,  as  usual,  will  vote  against  us." 

"  I  never  voted  against  my  party  but  once,'°  said  Phineas,  "and 
then  I  did  it  with  the  approbation  of  every  man  in  it  for  whose 
good  opinion  I  cared  a  straw.**  There  was  insult  in  his  tone  as 
he  said  this,  and  something  near  akin  to  insult  in  his  words. 

"You  must  do  it  again  now,  or  break  every  promise  that  you 
made  at  Tankerville." 

"  Do  you  know  what  promise  I  made  at  Tankerville  ?  I  shall 
break  no  promise.'* 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Finn,  that  the  kind  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  practised  by  you  and  Mr.  Monk,  grand  as  it 
may  be  on  the  part  of  men  who  avowedly  abstain  from  office,  is 
a  little  dangerous  when  it  is  now  and  again  adopted  by  men  who 
have  taken  place.  I  like  to  be  sure  that  the  men  who  are  in  the 
Same  boat  with  me  won't  take  it  into  their  heads  that  their  duty 
requires  them  to  scuttle  the  ship."  Having  so  spoken,  Mr. 
Bonteen,  with  nearly  all  the  grace  of  a  full-fledged  Cabinet 
Minister,  rose  from  his  seat  on  &e  comer  of  the  sofa  and  joined 
a  small  congregation.  j 

Phineas  felt  that  his  ears  were  tingling  and  that  his  face  was 
red.  He  looked  round  to  ascertain  from  the  countenances  of 
others  whether  they  had  heard  what  had  been  said.  Nobody 
had  been  close  to  them,  and  he  thought  that  the  conversation 
had  been  unnoticed.  He  knew  now  that  he  had  been  imprudent 
in  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Bonteen,  though  the  question  that 
he  had  first  asked  had  been  quite  common-place.  As  it  was,  the 
man,  he  thought,  had  been  determined  to  affront  him,  and  had 
made  a  charge  against  him  which  he  could  not  allow  to  pass  im- 
noticed.  And  then  there  was  all  the  additional  bitterness  in  it 
which  arose  from  the  conviction  that  Bonteen  had  spoken  the 
opinion  of  other  men  a.?  well  as  his  own,  and  that  he  had  plainly 
indicated  that  the  gates  of  the  official  paradise  were  to  be  closed 
against  the  presumed  offender.  Phineas  had  before  believed  that 
it  was  to  be  so,  but  that  belief  had  now  become  assurance.  Hr 
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got  up  in  his  xmsery  to  leave  the  room,  but  as  he  did  so  he  met 
Laurence  FitzGibbon.    "You  have  heard  the  news  about 
Bonteen?"  said  Laurence. 
"What  news?" 

"  He's  to  be  pitchforked  up  to  the  Exchequer.   They  say  it's 

quite  settled.   The  higher  a  monkey  climbs  ;  you  know  the 

proberb."  So  saying  Laurence  FitzGibbon  passed  into  the  room, 
and  Phineas  Finn  took  his  departure  in  solitude. 

And  so  the  man  with  whom  he  had  managed  to  quarrel  utterly 
was  to  be  one  in  the  Cabinet,  a  man  whose  voice  would  probably 
be  potential  in  the  selection  of  minor  members  of  the  Government 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  incredible  that  such  a  one  as  Mr. 
Bonteen  should  be  chosen  for  such  an  office.  He  had  despised 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  known  Mr.  Bonteen,  and  had  rarely 
heard  the  future  manager  of  the  finance  of  the  country  spoken  of 
with  either  respect  or  regard.  He  had  regarded  Mr.  Bonteen  as 
a  useful,  dvdl,  unscrupulous  politician,  well  accustomed  to  Par- 
liament, acquainted  with  the  bye-paths  and  back  doors  of  official 
life,— and  therefore  certain  of  employment  when  the  Liberals  were 
in  power ;  but  there  was  no  one  in  the  party  he  had  thought  less 
likely  to  be  selected  for  high  place.  And  yet  this  man  was  to  be 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while  he,  Phineas  Finn,  very 
probably  at  this  man's  instance,  was  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

He  knew  himself  to  be  superior  to  the  man  he  hated,  to  have 
higher  ideas  of  political  life,  and  to  be  capable  of  greater  political 
sacrifices.  He  himself  had  sat  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  many 
men  on  the  Treasury  Bench  whose  poUtical  principles  he  had  not 
greatly  valued  ;  but  of  none  of  them  had  he  thought  so  little  as 
he  had  done  of  Mr.  Bonteen.  And  yet  this  Mr.  Bonteen  was  to 
be  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer !  He  walked  home  to 
his  lodgings  in  Marlborough  Street,  wretched  because  of  his  own 
failure ; — doubly  wretched  because  of  the  other  man's  success. 

He  laid  awsOce  half  the  night  thinking  of  the  words  that  had 
been  spoken  to  him,  and  after  breakfast  on  the  following  morning 
he  wrote  the  following  note  to  his  enemy  : — 

"  House  of  Commons,  5th  April,  18—. 

«Dear  Mr.  Bonteen, 

I'  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  to  me  that  last  night  at 
the  Universe  I  should  have  asked  you  some  chance  question  about 
the  coming  division.  Had  I  guessed  to  what  it  might  have  led, 
I  should  not  have  addressed  you.  But  as  it  is,  I  can  hardly . 
abstain  from  noticing  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  personal 
charge  made  against  myself  with  a  great  want  of  the  courtesy 
whicn  is  supposed  to  prevail  among  men  who  have  acted  together. 
Had  we  never  done  so  my  original  question  to  you  might  perhaps 
have  been  deemed  an  impertinence. 
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"As  it  was,  you  accused  me  of  having  been  dishonest  to  my 
party,  and  of  having  '  scuttled  the  ship.'  On  the  occasion  to 
which  you  alluded  I  acted  with  much  consideration,  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  my  own  prospects, — and  as  I  believed  with  the 
approbation  of  all  who  knew  anything  of  the  subject  If  you  will 
make  inquiry  of  Mr.  Gresham,  or  Lord  Cantrip,  who  was  then  my 
chief,  I  think  that  either  will  tell  you  that  my  conduct  on  that 
occasion  was  not  such  as  to  lay  me  open  to  reproach.  If  you 
will  do  this,  I  think  that  you  cannot  fail  afterwards  to  express 
regret  for  what  you  said  to  me  last  night. 

Yours  sincerely, 

"Phineas  Finn. 

"Thos.  Bonteen,  Esq.,  M.P.'» 

He  did  not  hke  the  letter  when  he  had  written  it,  but  he  did 
not  know  how  to  improve  it.  and  he  sent  it 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

POLITICAL  VENOM. 

the  Monday  Mr.  Tumbull  opened  the  ball  by 
declaring  his  reasons  for  going  into  the  same  lobby 
with  Mr.  Daubeny.  This  he  did  at  great  length.  To 
him  all  the  mighty  pomp  and  all  the  little  squabbles 
of  office  were,  he  said,  as  nothing.  He  would  never  allow  him- 
self to  regard  the  person  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  measure 
before  the  House  ever  had  been  and  ever  should  be  all  in  all  to 
him.  If  the  public  weal  were  more  regarded  in  that  House,  and 
the  quarrels  of  men  less  considered,  he  thought  that  the  service 
of  the  country  would  be  better  done.  He  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Monk,  who  was  sitting  ae^r  him,  and  who  kitended  to  support 
Mr.  Gresham.  Mr.  Monk  was  rather  happy  in  pulling  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Tumbull,  to  pieces,  eicpressing  his  opinion  that  a 
difference  in  men  meant  a  difFerence  m  measures.  The  characters 
of  men  whose  principles  were  known  were  guarantees  for  the 
measures  they  would  advocate.  To  him, — Mr.  Monk, — it  was 
matter  of  very  great  moment  who  was  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
He  was  always  selfish  enough  to  wish  for  a  Minister  with  whom 
he  himself  could  agree  on  the  main  questions  of  the  day.  As  he 
certainly  could  not  say  that  he  had  political  confidence  in  the 
present  Ministry,  he  should  certainly  vote  against  them  on  this 
occasion. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Phineas  found  a  letter  addressed 
to  himself  from  Mr.  Bonteen.    It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  House  of  Commons^  April  5th,  18—. 

"Dear  Mr.  Finn, 

"I  never  accused  you  of  dishonesty.   You  must  have 
anisheard  or  misunderstood  me  if  you  thought  sa    I  did  say 
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that  you  had  scuttled  the  ship  ; — and  as  you  most  undoubtedly 
did  scuttle  it, — you  and  Mr,  Monk  between  you, — I  cannot 
retract  my  words. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  any  one  for  testimony  as  to  your 
merits  on  the  occasion,  I  accused  you  of  having  done  nothing 
dishonourable  or  disgraceful.  I  think  I  said  that  there  was 
danger  in  the  practice  of  scuttling.  I  think  so  still,  though  I 
know  that  many  fancy  that  those  mio  scuttle  do  a  fine  thing.  I 
don't  deny  that  it's  fine,  and  therefore  you  can  have  no  cause  of 
complaint  against  me. 

**  Yours  truly, 

"J.  BONTEEN/' 

He  had  brought  a  copy  of  His  own  letter  in  his  pocket  to  the 
House,  and  he  showed  the  correspondence  to  Mr.  Monk.  "  I 
would  not  have  noticed  it,  had  I  been  you,*'  said  he. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  oiOfensive  nature  of  the  remark 
lvhen  it  was  made.'' 

It's  as  offensive  to  me  as  to  you,  but  I  shoidd  not  think  of 
moving  in  such  a  matter.  When  a  man  annoys  you,  keep  out  of 
his  way.    It  is  generally  the  best  thing  you  can  do*" 
"If  a  man  were  to  cail  you  a  liar  ? '* 

"  But  men  don't  Call  each  other  liars.  Bonteen  understands 
the  world  much  too  well  to  commit  himself  using  any  word 
vhicli  common  opinion  would  force  him  to  retract.  He  says  we 
scuttled  the  ship.  Well;— we  did.  Of  all  the  political  acts  <rf 
mv  life  it  is  the  one  of  which  I  am  most  proud.  The  manner  in 
which  you  helped  me  has  entitled  you  to  my  affectionate  esteem. 
But  we  did  scuttle  the  ship.  Before  you  can  quarrel  with  Bouteea 
you  must  be  able  to  show  that  a  metaphorical  scuttling  of  a  ship 
must  necessarily  be  a  disgraceful  act«  You  see  how  he  at  once 
retreats  behind  the  fact  that  it  need  not  be  sa'* 

"  You  wouldn't  answer  his  letter." 

^  I  think  not.  You  can  do  yourself  no  good  by  a  correspmidenc^ 
in  which  you  cannot  |^et  a  hold  of  him.  And  if  you  did  get  n 
hold  of  him  you  would  mjure  yourself  much  more  than  hun.  Just 
drop  it*  This  added  much  to  our  friend's  misery,  and  made  him 
feel  that  the  weight  of  it  was  almost  mose  than  he  could  beari 
His  enemy  had  got  the  better  of  him  at  every  tium.  He  had  now 
rushed  into  a  correspondence  as  to  which  he  would  haye  to  own 
by  his  silence  that  he  had  been  confuted.  And  yet  he  was  sure 
that  Mr.  Bonteen  had  at  the  club  insulted  him  nu>st  unjustifiably, 
and  that  if  the  actual  truth  were  known,  no  man,  certainly  not 
Mr.  Monk,  would  hesitate  to  say  that  reparation  was  due  to  hinu 
And  yet  what  could  he  do  ?  He  thought  that  he  would  consuU 
Lord  Cantrip,  and  endeavour  to  get  from  his  late  Chief  some 
advice  more  palatable  than  that  which  had  been  tendered  to  him 
hy  Mr.  Monk. 
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In  the  meantime,  animosities  in  the  House  were  waxing  very 
furious ;  and,  as  it  happened  the  debate  took  a  turn  that  was 
peculiarly  injurious  to  Phineas  Finn  in  his  present  state  of 
mind.  The  rumour  as  to  the  future  promotion  of  Mr.  Bonteen, 
which  had  been  conveyed  by  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  to  Phineas 
at  the  Universe,  had,  as  was  natural,  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
had  reached  the  ears  of  those  who  still  sat  on  the  Ministerial 
benches.  Now  it  is  quite  understood  among  politicians  in  this 
country  that  no  man  should  presume  that  he  will  have  imposed 
upon  him  the  task  of  forming  a  Ministry  until  he  has  been 
called  upon  by  the  Crown  to  undertake  that  great  duty.  Let 
the  Gresham  or  the  Daubeny  of  the  day  be  ever  so  sure  that 
the  reins  of  the  State  chariot  must  come  into  his  hands,  he 
should  not  visibly  prepare  himself  for  the  seat  on  the  box  till 
he  has  actually  been  summoned  to  place  himself  there.  At 
this  moment  it  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Gresham  had  departed 
from  the  reticence  and  modesty  usual  in  such  a  position  as  his^ 
by  taking  steps  towards  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet,  while  it  was 
as  yet  quite  possible  that  he  might  never  be  called  upon  to  fonn 
any  Cabinet.  Late  on  this  Monday  night,  when  the  House  was 
quite  full,  one  of  Mr.  Daubeny's  leading  lieutenants,  a  Secretary 
of  State,  Sir  Orlando  Drought  by  name, — a  gentleman  who,  if 
he  had  any  heart  in  the  matter,  must  have  hated  this  Church 
Bill  from  tne  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  who  on  that  account 
was  the  more  bitter  against  opponents  who  had  not  ceased  to 
throw  in  his  teeth  his  own  political  tergiversation, — fell  foul  of 
Mr.  Gresham  as  to  this  rumoured  appointment  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer.  The  reader  will  easily  imagine  the 
things  that  were  said.  Sir  Orlando  had  heard,  and  had  been 
much  surprised  at  hearing,  that  a  certain  honourable  member 
of  that  House,  who  had  long  been  known  to  them  as  a  tenant 
of  the  Ministerial  bench,  had  already  been  appointed  to  a  high 
office.  He,  Sir  Orlando,  had  not  been  aware  that  the  office 
had  been  vacant,  or  that  if  vacant  it  would  have  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman;  but  he  believed 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  place  in  question,  with  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  had  been  tendered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the 
honourable  member  to  whom  he  alluded.  Such  was  the  rabid 
haste  with  which  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  and 
his  colleagues,  were  attempting,  he  would  not  say  to  climb,  but 
to  rush  into  office,  by  opposing  a  great  measure  of  Reform,  the 
wisdom  of  which,  as  was  notorious  to  all  the  world,  they  them- 
selves did  not  dare  to  deny.  Much  more  of  the  same  kind  was 
said,  during  which  Mr.  Gresham  pulled  about  his  hat,  shuffled 
his  feet,  showed  his  annoyance  to  all  the  House,  and  at  last 
jumped  upon  his  legs. 

<*If,"  said  Sir  Orlando  Drought,— "if  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  wishes  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  any  statements  that  I 
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have  made,  I  will  give  way  to  him  for  the  moment,  that  he  may 
do  so.'' 

"  I  deny  utterly,  not  only  the  accuracy,  but  every  detail  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite," 
said  Mr.  Gresham,  still  standing  and  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand 
as  he  completed  his  denial. 

"Does  the  right  honourable  gentleman  mean  to  assure  me 
that  he  has  not  selected  his  future  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ?  " 

"The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  too  acute  not  to  be 
aware  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  may  have  made  such 
selection,  and  that  yet  every  detail  of  the  statement  which  he 
has  been  rash  enough  to  make  to  the  House  may  be  un- 
founded. The  word,  Sir,  is  weak ;  but  I  would  fain  avoid  the 
use  of  any  words  which,  justifiable  though  they  might  be,  would 
offend  the  feelings  of  the  House.  I  will  explain  to  the  House 
exactly  what  has  been  done." 

Then  there  was  a  great  hubbub,— cries  of  "  Order,*' "  Gresham," 
"Spoke,"  "Hear,  hear,"  and  the  like,— during  which  Sir  Orlando 
Drought  and  Mr.  Gresham  both  stood  on  their  legs.  So  power- 
ful was  Mr.  Gresham's  voice  that,  through  it  aSU,  every  word 
that  he  said  was  audible  to  the  reporters.  His  opponent  hardly 
attempted  to  speak,  but  stood  relying  upon  his  right.  Mr. 
Gresham  said  he  xmderstood  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  House 
that  he  shoidd  explain  the  circumstances  in  reference  to  the 
charge  that  had  been  made  against  him,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  for  the  convenience  of  the  House  that  this  should  be  done  at 
the  moment.  The  Speaker  of  course  ruled  that  Sir  Orlando 
was  in  possession  of  the  floor,  but  suggested  that  it  might  be 
convenient  that  he  shoidd  yield  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Gresham,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  succeeded.  Rights  and  rules,  which  are  bonds 
of  iron  to  a  little  man,  are  packthread  to  a  giant  No  one  in  all 
that  assembly  knew  the  House  better  than  did  Mr.  Gresham, 
was  better  able  to  take  it  by  storm,  or  more  obdurate  in  per- 
severance. He  did  make  his  speech,  though  clearly  he  had  no 
right  to  do  so.  The  House,  he  said,  was  aware,  that  by  the 
most  unfortunate  demise  of  the  late  Duke  of  Omnium,  a  gentle- 
man had  been  removed  from  this  House  to  another  place, 
whose  absence  from  their  counsels  would  long  be  felt  as  a  very 
grievous  loss.  Then  he  pronounced  a  eulogfy  on  Plantagenet 
PaUiser,  so  graceful  and  well  arranged,  that  even  the  bitterness 
of  the  existing  Opposition  was  unable  to  demur  to  it.  The 
House  was  well  aware  of  the  natiu-e  of  the  labours  which  now 
for  some  years  past  had  occupied  the  mind  of  the  noble  duke  ; 
and  the  paramount  importance  which  the  country  attached  to 
their  conclusion.  The  noble  duke  no  doubt  was  not  absolutely 
debarred  from  a  continuance  of  his  work  by  the  change  whic^ 
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had  fallen  upon  him ;  but  it  was  essential  that  some  gentleman, 
belonging  to  the  same  party  with  the  noble  duke,  versed  in 
office,  and  having  a  seat  in  that  House,  should  endeavour  to 
devote  himseJf  to  the  great  measure  which  had  occupied  so 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
No  doubt  it  must  be  fitting  that  the  gentleman  so  selected 
should  be  at  the  Exchequer,  in  the  event  of  their  party  coming 
into  office.  The  honourable  gentleman  to  whom  allusion  had 
been  made  had  acted  throughout  with  the  present  noble  duke 
in  arranging  the  details  of  the  measure  in  question ;  and  the 
probability  of  his  being  able  to  fill  the  shoes  left  vacant 
by  the  accession  to  the  peerage  of  the  noble  duke  had, 
indeed,  betn  discussed ; — ^but  the  discussion  had  been  made 
in  reference  to  the  measure,  and  only  incidentally  in  regard 
to  the  office.  He,  Mr.  Gresham,  held  that  he  had  done 
nothing  that  was  indiscreet,  —  nothing  that  his  duty  did 
not  demand.  If  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  were 
of  a  different  opinion,  he  thought  mat  that  difference  come 
from  the  fact  th^  they  were  less  intimately  acquainted  than 
he  unfortunately  had  been  with  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
of  legislation. 

There  was  very  little  in  the  dispute  which  seemed  to  be 
worthy  of  the  place  in  which  it  occurred,  or  of  the  vigour  with 
which  it  was  conducted ;  but  it  served  to  show  the  temper  of- 
the  parties  and  to  express  the  bitterness  of  the  political  feelings- 
of  tne  day.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  that  never  within  the- 
memory  of  living  politicians  had  so  violent  an  animosity  dis- 
played itself  in  the  House  as  had  been  witnessed  on  this  night. 
While  Mr.  Gresham  was  giving  his  explanation,  Mr.  Daubeny 
had  arisen,  and  with  a  mock  solenmity  that  was  peculiar  to  him 
on  occasions  such  as  these,  had  appealed  to  the  Speaker 
whether  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  shoidd  not 
be  called  upon  to  resume  his  seat.  Mr.  Gresham  had  put  him 
down  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  An  affected  stateliness  cannot 
support  itself  but  for  a  moment ;  and  Mr.  Daubeny  had  been 
forced  to  sit  down  when  the  Speaker  did  not  at  once  support 
his  appeal  But  he  did  not  forget  that  wave  of  the  hand,  nor 
did  he  forgive  it.  He  was  a  man  who  in  public  life  rarely 
forgot,  and  never  forgave.  They  used  to  say  of  him  that  "  at 
home  "  he  was  kindly  and  forbearing,  simple  and  unostentatious. 
It  may  be  so.  Who  does  not  remember  that  horrible  Turk, 
Jacob  Asdrubal,  the  Old  Bailey  barrister,  the  terror  of  witnesses, 
the  bane  of  judges,^ who  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  all 
opponents.  It  was  said  of  him  that  ''at  home''  his  docile 
£uniability  was  the  marvel  of  his  friends,  and  delight  of  his  wife 
and  daughters.  "  At  home,'*  perhaps,  Mr.  Daubeny  might  haver 
been  waved  at,  and  have  forgiven  it ;  but  men  who  saw  the 
fSQene  in  the  House  of  Commons  knew  that  he  woi;ld  never 
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forgive  Mr.  Gresham.  As  for  Mr.  Gresham  himselfi  he  triumphed 
at  the  moment,  and  exulted  in  his  triumph. 

Phineas  Finn  heard  it  all,  and  was  disgusted  to  find  thai  his 
enemy  thus  became  the  hen)  of  the  hour.  It  was^  indeed^  the 
opinion  generally  of  the  Liberal  party  that  Mr.  Gresham  had 
not  said  much  to  flatter  his  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  praise,  of  Plantagenet  Palliser  he  had  been  very  loud,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  said  that  which  implied  the  capability  of  Mr. 
Bonteen,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  sitting  next  to  him  at  the 
time  ;  but  he  had  implied  also  that  the  mantle  which  was  to 
be  transferred  from  Mr.  Palliser  to  Mr.  Bonteen  would  be 
carried  by  its  new  wearer  with  grace  very  inferior  to  that  which 
had  marked  all  the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  Ratler,  and  Erie, 
and  Fitzgibbon,  and  others  had  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
expression,  understood  by  them,  of  Mr.  Gresham's  doubt  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  his  new  assistant,  and  Sir  Orlando  Drought, 
in  continuing  his  speech,  remarked  that  the  warmth  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  been  so  completely  expended  in 
abusing  his  enemies  that  he  had  had  none  left  for  the  defence 
of  his  friend.  But  to  Phineas  it  seemed  that  this  Bonteen,  who 
had  so  grievously  injured  him,  and  whom  he  so  thoroughly 
despised,  was  carrying  off  all  the  glories  of  the  fight.  A  certain 
amount  of  consolation  was,  however,  afforded  to  him*  Between 
one  and  two  o*clock  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Ratler  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  adjourning  the  debate, — by  which  would 
accrue  to  him  the  right  of  commencing  on  the  morrow, — ^and 
this  he  did  at  a  few  mmutes  before  three.* 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

SEVENTY-TWO 

the  next  morning  Phineas,  with  his  speech  before 
him,  was  obliged  for  a  while  to  forget,  or  at  least  to 
postpone,  Mr.  Bonteen  and  his  injuries.    He  could 
i   not  now  go  to  Lord  Cantrip,  as  the  hours  were  too 
precious  to  him,  and,  as  he  felt,  too  short   Though  he  had 
been  thinking  what  he  would  say  ever  since  the  debate  had  be- 
come imminent,  and  knew  accurately  the  line  which  he  would 
take,  he  had  not  as  yet  prepared  a  word  of  his  speech.    But  he 
had  resolved  that  he  would  not  prepare  a  word  otherwise  than 
he  might  do  by  arranging  certain  phrases  in  his  memory. 
There  should  be  nothing  written ;  he  had  tried  that  before 
in  old  days,  and  had  broken  down  with  the  effort  He 
would  load  himself  with  no  burden  of  words  in  itself  so  heavy 
that  the  carrying  of  it  would  incapacitate  him  for  any  other 
effort. 

After  a  late  breakfast  he  walked  out  far  away,  into  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  there,  wandering  among  the  uninteresting 
paths,  he  devised  triumphs  of  oratory  for  himself.  Let  him 
resolve  as  he  would  to  forget  Mr.  Bonteen,  and  that  charge  of 
having  been  untrue  to  his  companions,  he  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  efforts  to  fit  the  matter  after  some  fashion  into  his 
speech.  Dim  ideas  of  a  definition  of  pohtical  honesty  crossed 
his  brain,  bringing  with  him,  however,  a  conviction  that  his 
thought  must  be  much  more  clearly  worked  out  than  it  could  be 
on  that  day  before  he  might  venture  to  give  it  birth  in  the 
•House  of  Commons,  He  knew  that  he  bad  been  bone«t  two 
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years  ago  in  separating  himself  from  his  colleagues.  He  knew 
that  he  would  be  honest  now  in  voting  with  them,  apparently 
in  opposition  to  the  pledges  he  had  given  at  Tankerville.  But 
he  KDew  also  that  it  would  behove  him  to  abstain  from  speak- 
ing of  himself  unless  he  could  do  so  in  close  reference  to  some 
point  specially  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties.  When  he 
returned  to  eat  a  mutton  chop  at  Great  Marlborough  Street  at 
three  o'clock  he  was  painfully  conscious  that  all  his  morning 
had  been  wasted.  He  had  allowed  his  mind  to  run  revel, 
instead  of  tying  it  down  to  the  formation  of  sentences  and  con- 
struction of  arguments. 

He  entered  the  House  with  the  Speaker  at  four  o'clock,  and 
took  his  seat  without  uttering  a  word  to  any  man.  He  seemed 
to  be  more  than  ever  disjoined  from  his  party.  Hitherto,  since 
he  had  been  seated  by  the  Judge's  order,  the  former  companions 
of  his  Parliamentary  life,— the  old  men  whom  he  had  used  to 
know,— had  to  a  certain  degree  admitted  him  among  them. 
Many  of  them  sat  on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  whereas  he,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  had  seated  himself  behind.  But  he  had  very 
frequently  found  himself  next  to  some  man  who  had  held  office 
and  was  living  in  the  hope  of  holding  it  again,  and  had  felt 
himself  to  be  in  some  sort  recognised  as  an  aspirant.  Now 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  otherwise.  He  did  not  doubt 
that  Bonteen  had  shown  the  correspondence  to  his  friends, 
and  that  the  Ratlers  and  Erles  had  conceded  that  he,  Phineas, 
was  put  out  of  court  by  it.  He  sat  doggedly  still,  at  the  end  of 
a  bench  behind  Mr.  Gresham,  and  close  to  the  gangway.  When 
Mr.  Gresham  entered  the  House,  he  was  received  with  much 
cheering;  but  Phineas  did  not  join  in  the  cheer.  He  was 
studious  to  avoid  any  personal  recognition  of  the  future  giver- 
away  of  places,  though  they  two  were  close  together ;  and  he 
then  fancied  that  Mr.  Gresham  had  specially  and  most  un- 
graciously abstained  from  any  recognition  of  him.  Mr.  Monk 
who  sat  near  him,  spoke  a  kind  word  to  him.  I  sha'n't  be  very 
long,"  said  Phineas;  "not  alcove  twenty  minutes,  I  should  think." 
He  was  able  to  assume  an  air  of  indifference,  and  yet  at  the 
moment  he  heartily  wished  himself  back  in  Dublin.  It  was  not 
now  that  he  feared  the  task  immediately  before  him,  but  that 
he  was  overcome  by  the  feeUng  of  general  failure  which  had 
come  upon  him.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  him  or  to  anyone 
else  that  he  should  be  there  in  that  assembly,  with  the 
privilege  of  making  a  speech  that  would  influence  no  human 
being,  unless  his  being  there  could  be  made  a  step  to  some- 
thing beyond?  While  the  usual  preliminary  work  was  being 
done,  he  looked  round  the  House  and  saw  Lord  Cantrip  in 
the  Peers'  gallery.  Alas  I  of  what  avail  was  that  ?  He  had 
always  been  able  to  bind  to  him  individuals  with  whom  he 
bad  been  brought  intp  closQ  contact  \  but  mor^  than  th^t  was 
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wanted  in  this  most  precarious  of  professions,  in  which  now 
for  a  second  time,  he  was  attempting  to  earn  his  bread. 

At  half-past  four  he  was  on  his  legs  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  House.  The  chance,— perhaps  the  hope,— of  some 
such  encounter  as  that  of  the  former  day,  brought  members  into 
their  seats,  and  filled  the  gallery  with  strangers.  We  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  the  highest  duty  imposed  upon  us  as  a  nation  is 
the  management  of  India ;  and  we  may  also  say  that  in  a  great 
national  assembly  personal  squabbling  among  its  members  is 
the  least  dignified  work  in  Which  it  can  employ  itself.  But  the 
prospect  of  an  explanation,— or  otherwise  of  a  fight, — between 
two  leading  politicians  will  fill  the  house ;  and  any  allusion  to 
our  Eastern  Empire  will  certainly  empty  it.  An  aptitude  for 
such  encounters  is  almost  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  popular 
leader  in  Parliament,  as  is  a  capacity  for  speaking  for  three 
hours  to  the  reporters,  and  to  the  reporters  only,— a  necessary 
qualification  for  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Phineas  had  the  advantage  of  the  temper  of  the  moment  in  a 
House  thoroughly  crowded,  and  he  enjoyed  it.  Let  a  man  doubt 
ever  so  much  his  own  capacity  for  some  public  exhibition 
which  he  has  undertaken ;  yet  he  will  always  prefer  to  fail, — 
if  fail  he  must, — ^before  a  large  audience.  But  on  this  occasion 
there  was  no  failure.  That  sense  of  awe  for  the  surrounding 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  which  had  once  been  heavy  on 
him,  and  which  he  still  well  remembered,  had  been  overcome, 
and  had  never  returned  to  him.  He  felt  now  that  he  should  not 
lack  words  to  pour  out  his  own  individual  grievances  were  it  not 
that  he  was  'prevented  by  a  sense  of  the  indiscretion  of  doing  so. 
As  it  was,  he  did  succeed  in  alluding  to  his  own  condition  in  a 
manner  that  brought  upon  him  no  reproach.  He  began  "by  say- 
ing that  he  should  not  have  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  debate, 
—-which  was  one  simply  of  length,— were  it  not  that  he  had  been 
accused  in  advance  of  voting  against  a  measure  as  to  which 
he  had  pledged  himself  at  the  hustings  to  do  all  that  he  could 
to  further  it.  No  man  was  more  anxious  than  he,  an  Irish 
Roman  Catholic,  to  abolish  that  which  he  thought  to  be  the 
anomaly  of  a  State  Church,  and  he  did  not  in  the  least  doubt 
that  he  should  now  be  doing  the  best  in  his  power  with  that 
object  in  voting  against  the  second  reading  of  the  present  Bill. 
That  such  a  measure  should  be  carried  by  the  gentleman 


honourable  gentleman  who  led  them,  he  thought  to  be  im- 
possible. Upon  this  he  was  hooted  at  from  the  other  side  with 
many  gestures  of  indignant  denial,  and  was,  of  course,  equally 
cheered  by  those  around  him.  Such  intefruptions  are  new 
breath  to  the  nostrils  of  all  orators,  and  Phineas  enjoyed  the 
noise.  He  repeated  his  assertion  that  it  would  be  an  evil  thing 
for  the  country  that  the  measure  should  be  carried  by  men  who 
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in  their  hearts  condemned  it,  and  was  vehemently  called  to 
order  for  this  assertion  about  the  hearts  of  gentlemen.  But  a 
speaker  who  can  certainly  be  made  amenable  to  authority  for 
vilipending  in  debate  the  heart  of  any  i^>edfied  opponent,  maf 
with  safety  attribute  all  manner  of  ill  to  the  agglomerated  hearts 
of  a  pazty.  To  have  told  any  mdividual  Consenrative,— Sir 
Orlando  Drought  for  instance, — that  he  was  abandoning  all  the 
convictions  of  his  life,  because  he  was  a  creature  at  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Daubeny,  would  have  been  an  insult  that  would 
have  moved  even  the  Speaker  from  his  serenity }  but  you  can 
hardly  be  personal  to  a  whole  bench  of  Conservatives, — to  bench 
above  bench  of  Conservatives.  The  charge  had  been  made  and 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  till  all  the  Orlando  Droughts  were 
ready  to  cut  some  man's  throat, — whether  their  own  or  Mr. 
Daubeny's,  or  Mn  Gresham's,  they  hardly  knew.  It  might  pro- 
bably have  been  Mr.  Daubeny's  for  choice,  had  any  legal 
cutting  of  a  throat  been  pos^ble.  It  was  now  made  again  by 
Phineas  Finn, — ^with  the  ostensible  object  of  defending  himself, 
— and  he  for  me  moment  became  the  target  for  the  Conservative 
wrath.  Some  one  asked  him  in  fury  by  what  right  he  took 
upon  himself  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  House  of  whom  pers<Hially  he  knew  nothing.  Phineas 
replied  that  he  did  not  at  aU  doubt  the  motives  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  asked  the  question,  which  he  was  sure  were 
noble  amd  patriotic.  But  unfortunately  the  whole  country  was 
convinced  that  the  Conservative  party  as  a  body  was  supporting 
this  noeasure,  unwillingly,  and  at  the  bidding  of  one  man  ! — and, 
for  himself,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  agreed  with  the  country. 
And  so  the  row  was  renewed  and  prolonged,  and  the  gentlemen 
assembled,  members  and  strangers  together,  passed  a  pleasant 
evening.  I 

Before  he  sat  down,  Phineas  made  one  allusion  to  that  former 
scuttling  of  the  ship, — an  accusation  as  to  which  had  been  made 
against  him  so  injuriously  by  Mr.  Bonteen.  He  himself,  he  said, 
Imd  been  called  impractical,  and  perhaps  he  niight  allude  to  a 
vote  which  he  had  given  in  that  House  when  last  he  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  there,  and  on  giving  which  he  resigned  the 
office  which  he  had  then  held.  He  had  the  gratification  of 
knowing  that  he  had  been  so  far  practical  as  to  have  then  fore- 
seen the  necessity  of  a  measure  which  had  since  been  passed. 
And  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  hereafter  be  found  to  have 
been  equally  practical  in  the  view  that  he  had  expressed  on 
the  hustings  at  Tankerville,  for  he  was  convinced  that  before 
long  the  anomaly  of  which  he  had  spoken  would  cease  to  exist 
under  the  influence  of  a  Government  that  would  really  believe  in 
the  work  it  was  doing.  i 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  his  speech.  The 
vehemence  with  wbicli  his  insplence  was  abused  by  one  after 
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another  of  those  who  spoke  later  from  the  other  side  was  ample 
evidence  of  its  success.  But  nothing  occured  then  or  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  to  make  him  think  that  he  had  won  his 
way  back  to  Elysium.  During  the  whole  evening  he  exchanged 
not  a  syllable  with  Mr.  Gresham, — who  indeed  was  not  much 
given  to  converse  with  those  around  him  in  the  House.  Erie 
said  a  few  good-natured  words  to  him,  and  Mr.  Monk  praised 
him  highly.  But  in  reading  the  general  barometer  of  the  party 
as  regarded  himself,  he  did  not  find  that  the  mercury  went  up. 
He  was  wretchedly  anxious,  and  angry  with  himself  for  his  own 
anxiety.  He  scorned  to  say  a  word  that  should  sound  like  an 
entreaty ;  and  yet  he  had  placed  his  whole  heart  on  a  thing 
which  seemed  to  be  slipping  from  him  for  the  want  of  asking. 
In  a  day  or  two  it  would  be  known  whether  the  present  Ministry 
would  or  would  not  go  out  That  they  must  be  out  of  office 
before  a  month  was  over  seemed  to  him  the  opinion  of  every- 
body. His  fate, — and  what  a  fate  it  was  I — would  then  be 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gresham.  Yet  he  coidd  not 
speak  a  word  of  his  hoi>es  and  fears  even  to  Mr.  Gresham.  He 
had  given  up  everthing  in  the  world  with  the  view  of  getting  into 
office ;  and  now  that  the  opportunity  had  come, — ^an  opportimity 
which  if  sdlowed  to  slip  could  hardly  return  again  in  tmfie  to  be 
of  service  to  him, — the  prize  was  to  elude  his  grasp  ! 

But  yet  he  did  not  say  a  word  to  anyone  on  the  subject  that 
was  sp  near  his  heart,  sdthough  in  the  course  of  the  night  he 
spoke  to  Lord  Cantrip  in  the  gallery  of  the  House.  He  told  his 
friend  that  a  correspondence  had  taken  place  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Bonteen,  in  which  he  thought  that  he  had  been  ill-used, 
and  as  to  which  he  was  quite  anxious  to  ask  his  Lordship's 
advice.  "  I  heard  that  you  and  he  had  been  tilting  at  each 
other,'*  said  Lord  Cantrip,  smiling. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  letters  ?" 

"No  ; — ^but  I  was  told  of  them  by  Lord  Fawn,  who  has  seen 
them.'' 

"  I  knew  he  would  show  them  to  every  newsmonger  about  the 
clubs,"  said  Phineas,  angrily. 

"  You  can't  quarrel  with  Bonteen  for  showing  them  to  Fawn, 
if  you  intend  to  show  them  to  me," 

"  He  may  publish  them  at  Charing  Cross  if  he  likes." 

"  Exactly.  I  am  sure  that  there  will  have  been  nothing  in 
them  prejudicial  to  you.  What  I  mean  is  that  if  you  thiii  it 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  your  own  character,  to  show  them  to 
me  or  to  another  friend,  you  cannot  complain  that  he  should  do 
the  same." 

An  appointment  was  made  at  Lord  Cantrip's  house  for  the 
next  morning,  and  Phineas  could  but  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  the  man's  manner  to  himself  had  been  kind  and  constant 
Nevertheless,  the  whol^  affair  was  going  against  him.  Lord 
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Cantrip  had  liot  said  a  word  prejudicial  to  that  wretch  Bonteen ; 
much  less  had  he  hinted  at  any  future  arrrangements  which 
would  be  comfortable  to  poor  Phineas.  They  two,  Lord 
Cantrip  and  Phineas,  had  at  one  period  been  on  most  intimate 
terms  together ; — ^had  worked  in  the  same  office,  and  had 
thoroughly  trusted  each  other.  The  elder  of  the  two, — for 
Lord  Cantrip  was  about  ten  years  senior  to  Phineas,  —  had 
frequently  expressed  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  prospects 
of  the  other ;  and  Phineas  had  felt  that  in  any  emergency  he 
could  tell  his  friend  all  his  hopes  and  fears.  But  now  he  did 
not  say  a  word  of  his  position,  nor  did  Lord  Cantrip  allude  to  it. 
They  were  to  meet  on  the  morrow  in  order  that  Lord  Cantrip 
might  read  the  correspondence  ; — ^but  Phineas  was  sure  that  no 
word  would  be  said  about  the  Government. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  division  took  place,  and  the 
Government  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  72.  This  was  much 
Ingher  than  any  man  had  expected.  When  the  parties  were 
marshalled  in  the  opposite  lobbies  it  was  found  that  in  the  last 
moment  the  number  of  those  Conservatives  who  dared  to  rebel 
against  their  Conservative  leaders  were  swelled  by  the  course 
which  the  debate  had  taken.  There  were  certain  men  who  could 
not  endure  to  be  twitted  with  having  deserted  the  principles  of 
their  lives,  when  it  was  clear  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
the  party  by  such  desertion. 
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THE  CONSPIRACY. 

the  morning  fbUowing  the  great  diviskm,  Phme9» 
was  with  his  friend^  Lord  Cantrip^  by  eleven  o^dock  % 
and  Lord  Cantrip^  when  he  had  read  the  two  letters 
in  which  were  comprised  the  whole  correspondence, 
made  to  our  unhappy  hero  the  following  little  speech.  "  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  do  anything.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Monk  is  quite  right.  I  don't  quite  see  what  .it  is  that  you 
wish  to  do.  Privately, — ^between  our  two  selves, — I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Bonteen  has  intended  to  be  ill-natured. 
I  fancy  that  he  is  an  ill-natured,— or  at  any  rate  a  jealous, — 
man ;  and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  run  down  a  competitor 
in  the  race  who  had  made  his  running  after  a  fashion  different 
from  his  own.  Bonteen  has  been  a  useful  man, — a  very  useful 
man  ;  and  the  more  so  perhaps  because  he  has  not  entertained 
any  high  political  theory  of  his  own.  You  have  chosen  to  do 
so,— and  undoubtedly  when  you  and  Monk  left  us,  to  our  very 
great  regret,  you  did  scuttle  the  sh^>.* 
We  had  no  intention  of  thaik  kind." 
"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  blame  you.  That  which  was  odious 
to  the  eyes  ot  Mr.  Bonteen  was  to  my  thinking  high  and 
honourable  conduct.  I  have  known  the  same  thing  done  by 
members  of  a  Government  perhaps  half-a-dozen  times,  and  the 
men  by  whom  it  has  been  done  have  been  the  best  and  noblest 
of  our  modem  statesmen.  There  has  generally  been  a  hard 
contest  in  the  man's  breast  between  loyalty  to  his  party  and 
strong  personal  convictions,  the  result  of  which  has  been  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  struggler  to  give  even  a  silent 
support  to  a  measure  which  he  has  disapproved.  That  inability 
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is  no  doubt  troublesome  at  the  time  to  the  colleagues  of  the 
seceder^  and  constitutes  an  offence  hardly  to  be  pardoned  by 
such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Bonteen." 

"  For  Mr.  Bonteen  personally  I  care  nothing." 

"But  of  course  you  must  endure  the  ill-effects  of  his  influencei 
— be  they  what  they  may.  When  you  seceded  from  our  Govern- 
ment you  looked  for  certain  adverse  consequences.  If  you  did 
not,  where  was  your  self-sacrifice?  That  such  men  as  Mr. 
Bonteen  should  feel  that  you  had  scuttled  the  ship,  and  be  un- 
able to  forgive  you  for  doing  so, — that  is  exactly  the  evil  which 
you  knew  you  must  face.  You  have  to  face  it  now,  and  surely 
you  can  do  so  without  showing  your  teeth.  Hereafter,  when 
men  more  thoughtful  than  Mr.  Bonteen  shall  have  come  to 
acknowledge  the  high  principle  by  which  your  conduct  has 
been  governed,  you  will  receive  your  reward.  I  suppose  Mr* 
Daubeny  must  resign  now.^ 

"  Everybody  says  so." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  he  will.  Any  other  Minisles 
since  Lord  North's  time  would  have  done  so,  with  such  a 
majority  against  him  on  a  vital  measxire ;  but  he  is  a  man  who 
delights  in  striking  out  some  wonderful  course  for  himself." 

"  A  Prime  Minister  so  beaten  surely  can't  go  on." 

"  Not  for  long,  one  would  think.  And  yet  how  are  you  to 
turn  him  out?  It  depends  very  much  on  a  man's  power  of 
enduraxkce." 

His  colleagues  will  resign,  I  should  thiidc." 
Probably     and  then  he  must  go.    I  should  say  that  that 
will  be  the  way  in  which  the  matter  will  settle  itself.  Good 
morning,  Finn and  take  mty  word  for  it,  you  had  better  not 
answer  Mr.  Bonteen's  letter." 

Not  a  word  had  fallen  from  Lord  Cantrip^s  friendly  lips  as 
to  the  probability  of  Phineas  being  invited  to  join  the  tuture 
Government  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  console  him  with 
the  hazy  promise  of  some  future  reward, — ^which  however  was 
to  consist  rather  of  the  good  opinion  of  good  men  than  of  any- 
thing tangible  and  useful.  But  even  this  would  never  come  to 
him.  What  would  good  men  know  of  him  and  of  his  self- 
sacrifice  when  he  should  have  been  driven  out  of  the  world  by 
poverty,  and  forced  probably  to  go  to  some  New  Zealand  or 
back  Canadian  settlement  to  look  for  his  bread  ?  How  easy, 
thought  Phineas,  must  be  the  sacrifices  of  rich  men,  who  can 
stay  their  time,  and  wait  in  perfect  security  ibr  their  rewards  1 
But  for  such  a  one  as  he,  truth  to  a  principle  was  poUticai 
annihilation.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  had  done  what  he 
knew  to  be  a  noble  thing ; — and  now,  because  he  had  done  that 
noble  thing,  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  unfit  for  that  very 
employment  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.  But  Bonteen 
and  Co,  had  not  been  his  only  enemies.    His  luck  had  been 
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against  him  throughout  Mr.  Quintus  Slide,  with  his  People** 
Banner,  and  the  story  of  that  wretched  affair  in  Judd  Street, 
had  been  as  strong  against  him  probably  as  Mr.  Bonteen's  ill- 
word.  Then  he  thought  of  Lady  Laura,  and  her  love  for  him. 
His  gratitude  to  Lady  Laura  was  boundless.  There  was  nothing 
he  would  not  do  for  Lady  Laura, — were  it  in  his  power  to  do 
anything.  But  no  circumstance  in  his  career  had  been  so 
unfortunate  for  him  as  this  affection.  A  wretched  charge  had 
been  made  against  him  which,  though  wholly  untrue,  was  as  it 
were  so  strangely  connected  with  the  truth,  that  slanderers 
might  not  improbably  be  able  almost  to  substantiate  their 
calumnies.  She  would  be  in  London  soon,  and  he  must  devote 
-himself  to  her  service.  But  every  act  of  friendship  that  he 
might  do  for  her  would  be  used  as  proof  of  the  accusation  that 
had  been  made  against  him.  As  he  thought  of  all  this  he  was 
walking  towards  Park  Lane  in  order  that  he  might  call  upon 
Madame  Goesler  according  to  his  promise.  As  he  went  up  to 
the  drawing-room  he  met  old  Mr.  Maule  coming  down,  and 
the  two  bowed  to  each  other  on  the  stairs.  In  the  drawing- 
room,  sitting  with  Madame  Goesler,  he  found  Mrs.  Bonteen. 
Now  Mrs.  Bonteen  was  almost  as  odious  to  him  as  was  her 
husband. 

"Did  you  ever  know  anything  more  shameful,  Mr.  Finn," 
said  Mrs.  Bonteen,  "  than  the  attack  made  upon  Mr.  Bonteen 
the  night  before  last."  Phineas  could  see  a  smile  on  Madame 
Goesler's  face  as  the  question  was  asked  ; — for  she  knew,  and 
he  knew  that  she  knew,  how  great  was  the  antipathy  between 
him  and  the  Bonteens. 

"The  attack  was  upon  Mr.  Gresham,  I  thought,"  said 
Phineas. 

"Oh;  yes;  nominally.  But  of  course  everybody  knows 
what  was  meant  Upon  my  word  there  is  twice  more  jealousy 
among  men  than  among  women.  Is  there  not,  Madame 
Goesler?" 

"  I  don't  think  any  man  could  be  more  jealous  than  I  am 
myself,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"Then  you're  fit  to  be  a  member  of  a  Government,  that's  alL 
I  don't  suppose  that  there  is  a  man  in  England  has  worked 
harder  for  his  party  than  Mr*  Bonteen." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Or  made  himself  more  useful  in  Parliament.^  As  for  work, 
only  that  his  constitution  is  so  strong,  he  would  have  killed 
himself." 

"He  should  take  Thorle/s  mixture,  —  twice  a  day,"  said 
Madame  Goesler. 

"  Take  I— he  never  has  time  to  take  anything.  He  break- 
fasts in  his  dressing-room,  carries  his  lunch  in  his  pocket, 
and  dines  with  the  division  bell  ringing  him  up  between  hit 


fish  and  his  mutton  chop.  Now  he  has  got  their  decimal 
coinage  in  hand,  and  has  not  a  moment  to  himself,  even  on 

Sundays!" 

"  Hell  be  sure  to  go  to  Heaven  for  it, — ^that's  one  comfort* 
''And  because  they  are  absolutely  obliged  to  make  him 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — just  as  if  he  had  not  earned  it, 
— everybody  is  so  jealous  that  they  are  ready  to  tear  him  to 

pieces !  ^ 

"  Who  is  everybody  ?"  asked  Phineas^ 
"  Oh  I  I  know.   It  wasn't  only  Sir  Orlando  Drought  Who 
told  Sir  Orlando  ?   Never  mind,  Mr.  Finn." 
"  I  don't  in  the  least,  Mrs.  Bonteen.'' 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  so  triumphant," 
said  Madame  Goesler. 

"Not  in  the  least,  Madame  Goesler.  Why  should  I  be 
triumphant  Of  course  the  position  is  very  high, — very  high 
indeed.  But  if  s  no  more  than  what  I  have  always  expected. 
If  a  man  give  up  his  life  to  a  pursuit,  he  ought  to  succe^  As 
for  ambition,  I  have  less  of  it  than  any  woman.  Only  I  do 
hate  jealousy,  Mr.  Finn."  Then  Mrs.  Bonteen  took  her  leave, 
kissing  her  dear  friend,  Madame  Goesler,  and  simply  bowing  to 
Phineas. 

"  What  a  detestable  woman  I"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  know  of  old  that  you  don't  love  her." 

**  I  don't  believe  that  you  love  her  a  bit  better  than  I  do,  and 
yet  you  kiss  her." 

"  Hardly  that,  Mr.  Finn.  There  has  come  up  a  fashion  for 
ladies  to  pretend  to  be  very  loving,  and  so  they  put  their  faces 
together.  Two  hundred  years  ago  ladies  and  gentlemen  did  the 
same  thing  with  just  as  littie  regard  for  each  other.  Fashions 
change,  you  know." 

"That  was  a  change  for  the  worse,  certainly,  Madame 
Goesler." 

"  It  wasn't  of  my  doing.   So  you've  had  a  great  victory." 
"  Yes ; — greater  than  we  expected." 

"  According  to  Mrs.  Bonteen,  the  chief  result  to  the  countiT 
will  be  that  the  taxes  will  be  so  very  safe  in  her  husband^ 
hands  !  I  am  sure  she  believes  that  all  Parliament  has  been  at 
work  in  order  that  he  might  be  made  a  Cabinet  Minister.  I 
rather  like  her  for  it." 

I  don't  like  her,  or  her  husband." 
**  I  do  like  a  woman  that  can  thoroughly  enjoy  her  husband's 
success.   When  she  is  talking  of  his  canyin^  about  his  food  in 
his  pocket  she  is  completely  happy.  I  don't  think  Lady  Glencora 
ever  cared  in  the  least  about  her  husband  being  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer." 
"  Because  it  added  nothing  to  her  own  standing." 
That's  very  ill-natured,  Mr.  Finn;  and  I  find  that  you  are^ 
i8 
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becoming  generally  ill-natured.  You  used  to  be  the  best^ 
humoured  of  men," 

"  I  hadn't  so  much  to  try  my  temper  as  I  have  now,  and  then 
you  must  remember;  Madame  Goesler,  that  I  regard  these 
people  as  being  especially  my  enemies." 

"  Lady  Glencora  was  never  your  enemy,'* 

"  Nor  my  friend,--especially.*' 

"  Then  you  wrong  her.  If  I  tell  you  something  you  must  be 
discreet" 

**  Am  I  not  always  discreet  ?" 
She  does  not  love  Mr.  Bonteen,   She  has  had  too  much  of 
him  at  Matching.   And  as  for  his  wife,  she  is  quite  as  unwilling 
to  be  kissed  by  her  as  you  can  be.   Her  grace  is  determined  to 
fight  your  battle  for  you." 

"  *  I  want  her  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Madame  Goesler." 

''You  will  know  nothing  about  it.  We  have  put  our  heads  to 
work,  and  Mr.  Palliser, — Qiat  is,  the  new  duke,— is  to  be  made 
to  tell  Mr.  Gresham  that  you  are  to  have  a  place.  It  is  no 
good  you  being  angry,  for  the  thing  is  done.  If  you  have 
enemies  behind  your  back,  you  must  have  friends  behind  your 
back  alsa   Lady  Cantrip  is  to  do  the  same  thing." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  not." 

"  It's  all  arranged.  Youll  be  called  the  ladies'  pet,  but  you 
mustn't  mind  that.  Lady  Laura  will  be  here  before  it's  arranged, 
and  she  will  get  hold  of  Mr.  Erie." 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,  I  know. 

''  Let  them  laugh  that  win.  We  thought  of  besieging  Lord 
Fawn  through  Lady  Chiltern,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  anybody 
cares  for  Lord  Fawn.  The  man  we  specially  want  now  is  the 
other  duke.  WeVe  afraid  of  attaching  him  through  the  Duchess, 
beca.use  we  think  that  he  is  inhumanly  indifferent  to  anything 
that  his  wife  says  to  him." 

"  If  that  kind  of  thing  is  done,  I  shall  not  accept  place  even  if 
it  is  offered  me." 

"Why  not?  Are  you  going  to  let  a  man  like  Mr.  Bonteen 
bowl  vou  over?  Did  you  ever  know  Lady  Glen  fail  in  anything 
that  she  attempted  ?  She  is  preparing  a  secret  with  the  express 
object  of  making  Mr.  RatJer  her  confidant  Lord  Mount 
Thistle  is  her  slave,  but  then  I  fear  Lord  Mount  Thistle  is  not 
of  much  use.  She'll  do  anything  and  everything,^except  flatter 
Mr.  Bonteen." 

*^  Heaven  forbid  that  anybody  should  do  that  for  my  sake." 

''The  truth  is  that  he  made  himself  so  disagreeable  at 
Matching  that  Ladjr  Glen  is  broken-hearted  at  finding  that  he 
is  to  seem  to  owe  his  promotion  to  her  husband's  favour.  Now 
you  know  all  about  it." 

"  You  have  been  very  wrong  to  tell  me." 

"Perhaps  I  have,  Mr.  Finn.   But  1  thought  it  better  that 
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you  should  know  that  you  have  friends  at  work  for  you.  We 
telieve, — or  rather,  the  Duchess  believes, — that  falsehoods  have 
been  used  which  are  as  disparaging  to  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  as 
titney  are  injurious  to  you^,  and  she  is  determined  to  put  it  nght. 
Some  one  has  told  Mr.  Gresham  that  you  have  been  the  means 
of  breaking  the  hearts  both  of  Lord  Brentford  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
-*two  members  of  the  late  Cabinet. — and  he  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  this  is  untrue.  It  only  for  Lady  Laura's  sake 
you  must  submit." 

Lord  Brentford  and  I  am  the  best  friends  in  the  world,** 
And  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  madman,— absolutely  in  custody  of 
his  friends,  as  everybody  knows  \  and  yet  the  story  has  been 
made  to  work," 

"  And  you  do  not  feel  that  all  this  is  derogatory  to  me  ?" 

Madame  Goesler  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
answered  boldly,  Not  a  whit  Why  should  it  be  derogatory  I 
It  is  not  done  with  the  object  of  obtaming  an  improper  appoint- 
ment on  behalf  of  an  unimportant  man.  When  falsehoods  of 
that  kind  are  told,  you  can't  meet  them  in  a  straightforward  way, 
I  suppose  I  know  with  fair  accuracy  the  sort  of  connection 
there  has  been  between  you  and  Lady  Laura,"  Phineas  very 
much  doubted  whether  she  had  any  such  knowledge ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  though  the  lady  paused  a  few  moments  for  reply, 
"  You  ca^'t  go  and  tell  Mr.  Gresham  all  that ;  nor  can  any 
friend  do  so  on  your  behalf.   It  would  be  absurd." 

"  Most  absurd." 

''And  yet  it  is  essential  to  your  interests  that  he  should 
know  it  When  your  enemies  are  undermining  you,  you  must 
countermine  or  you'll  be  blown  up." 

"  I'd  rather  fight  above  ground." 

"That^s  all  very  well,  but  your  enemies  won't  stay  above 
ground.  Is  that  newspaper  man  above  ground?  And  for  a 
little  job  of  clever  mining,  believe  me,  that  there  is  not  a  better 
engineer  going  than  Lady  Glen ; — not  but  what  I've  known  her 
to  be  very  nearly  'hoist  with  her  own  pjetaxd,'"— added  Madame 
Goesler,  as  she  remembered  a  certain  circumstance  in  their 
joint  lives* 

All  that  Madame  Goesler  said  wa3  true,  A  conspiracy  had 
been  formed^  in  the  first  place  at  the  instance  of  Madame 
Goesler,  but  altogether  by  the  influence  of  the  young  Duchess, 
for  forcing  up«a  the  future  Premier  the  necessity  of  admitting 
Phineas  Finn  into  his  Government  On  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  debate, — the  day  on  the  morning  of 
which  the  division  was  to  take  place, — ^Uiere  was  no  House. 
On  the  Thursday,  the  last  day  on  which  the  House  was  to  sit 
before  the  Easter  holidays,  Mr,  Daubeny  announced  .his 
intention  of  postponing  the  declaration  of  his  intentions  till 
after  the  adjournment  The  House  would  meet,  he  said,  on 
18—2 
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that  day  week,  and  then  he  would  make  his  official  statement 
This  communication  he  made  very  curtly,  and  in  a  manner  that 
was  thought  by  some  to  be  almost  insolent  to  the  Housfe.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  been  grievously  disappointed  by  the 
result  of  the  debate, — ^not  probably  having  expected  a  majority 
since  his  adversary's  strategy  had  been  declared,  but  always 
hoping  that  the  deserters  from  his  own  standard  would  be  very 
few.  The  deserters  had  been  very  many,  and  Mr.  Daubeny  was 
majestic  in  his  wrath. 

.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  done  till  after  Easter.  The 
Ratlers  of  the  Liberal  party  were  very  angry  at  the  delay, 
declaring  that  it  would  have  been  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country  at  large  that  the  vacation  week  should  have  been  used 
for  constructing  a  Liberal  Cabinet.  This  work  of  construction 
always  takes  time,  and  delays  the  business  of  the  country.  No 
one  can  have  known  better  than  did  Mr.  Daubeny  how  great 
was  the  injury  of  delay,  and  how  advantageously  the  short 
holiday  might  have  been  used.  With  a  majority  of  seventy- 
two  against  him,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  at  once  resigned,  and  advised  the  Queen  to  send  for  Mr. 
Gresham.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  his  conduct.  So  said 
the  Liberals,  thirsting  for  office.  Mr.  Gresham  himself  did  not 
open  his  mouth  when  the  announcement  was  made  ; — ^nor  did 
any  man,  marked  for  future  office,  rise  to  denounce  the  beaten 
statesman.  But  one  or  two  independent  members  expressed 
their  great  regret  at  the  unnecessary  delay  which  was  to  take 
'  place  before  they  were  informed  who  was  to  be  the  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  But  Mr.  Daubeny,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his 
statement,  stalked  out  of  the  House,  and  no  reply  whatever  was 
made  to  the  independent  Members.  Some  few  subHme  and 
hot-headed  gentlemen  muttered  the  word  "impeachment." 
Others,  who  were  more  practical  and  less  dignified,  suggested 
that  the  Prime  Minister  "  ought  to  have  his  head  punched.'' 

It  thus  happened  that  all  the  world  went  out  of  town  that 
week, — so  that  the  Duchess  of  Omnium  was  down  at  Matching 
when  Phineas  called  at  the  duke's  house  in  Carlton  Terrace  on 
Friday.  With  what  object  he  had  called  he  hardly  knew  him- 
self; but  he  thought  that  he  intended  to  assure  the  duchess  that 
he  was  not  a  candidate  for  office,  and  that  he  must  deprecate 
her  interference.  Luckily,— or  unluckily,— he  did  not  see  her, 
and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  his  wishes  in 
a  letter.  The  whole  subject  was  one  which  would  have  defied 
him  to  find  words  sufficiently  discreet  for  his  object 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St  Bungay  were  at  Matching  for 
the  Easter, — ^as  also  was  Barrington  Erie,  and  also  that  dread- 
ful Mr.  Bonteen,  from  whose  presence  the  poor  Duchess  of 
Omnium  could  in  these  days  never  altogether  deliver  herself, 
^  Duke,"  she  said,  "  you  know  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 
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Certainly.  It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  I  was  talking  to  ^ 
him." 

"  He  used  to  be  in  office,  you  remember.'' 

'*  Oh  yes  ; — ^and  a  very  good  beginner  he  was.  Is  he  a  friend 
of  yom:  grace's?"  1 

"  A  great  friend.  Ill  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to  do.  You 
must  have  some  place  found  for  him." 

"  My  dear  duchess,  I  never  interfere." 

"Why,  duke,  you've  made  more  Cabinets  than  any  man 
living." 

"  I  fear,  indeed,  that  I  have  been  at  the  construction  of  more 
Governments  than  most  men.  It's  forty  years  ago  since  Lord 
Melbourne  first  did  me  the  honour  of  consulting  me.  When 
asked  for  advice,  my  dear,  I  have  very  often  given  it  It  has 
occasionally  been  my  duty  to  say  that  I  could  not  myself  give 
my  slender  assistance  to  a  Ministry  unless  I  were  supported  by 
the  presence  of  this  or  that  political  friend.  But  never  in  my 
life  have  I  asked  for  an  appointment  as  a  personal  favour ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  won't  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say  that  I  cannot 
begin  to  do  so  now." 

"But  Mr.  Finn  ought  to  be  there.  He  did  so  well 
before." 

"If  so,  let  us  presume  that  he  will  be  there.  I  can  only  say, 
from  what  little  I  know  of  him,  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
him  in  any  office  to  which  the  future  Prime  Minister  may 
consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  appoint  him."  "  To  think,"  said 
the  Duchess  of  Omnium  afterwards  to  her  friend  Madame 
Goesler, — "to  think  that  I  should  have  had  that  stupid  old 
woman  a  week  in  the  house,  and  all  for  nothing ! " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Duchess,"  said  Barrington  Erie,  "  I  don't 
know  why  it  is,  but  Gresham  seems  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to 
him." 

"  It's  Bonteen's  doing." 
"Very  probably." 

"  Surely  you  can  get  the  better  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  look  upon  Phineas  Finn,  Duchess,  almost  as  a  child  of* 
my  own.  He  has  come  back  to  Parliament  altogether  at  my 
instigation." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  help  him." 

"And  so  I  would  if  I  could.  Remember  I  am  not  the  man  I 
used  to  be  when  dear  old  Mr.  Mildmay  reigned.  The  truth  is, 
I  never  interfere  now  unless  I'm  asked." 

"  I  believe  that  every  one  of  you  is  afraid  of  Mr.  Gresham," 

"  Perhaps  we  are." 

i.eU  you.  what   If  he's  passed  over  IH  make  such  a  row 
that  some  of  you  shall  hear  it" 

"  How  fond  all  you  women  are  of  Phineas  Finn." 

"  I  don't  care  that  for  him,"  said  the  Duchess,  snapping  her 
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fingers — more  than  I  do,  that  is,  for  any  other  mere  acquaint- 
ance.  The  man  is  very  well,  as  most  men  are." 
«  Not  alL" 

No,  not  alL  Some  are  as  little  and  Jealous  as  a  girl  in  her 
tenth  season.  He  is  a  decently  good  fellow,  and  he  is  to  be 
thrown  over,  because  — — *' 

"  Because  of  what  ?  " 

don*t  choose  to  name  anyone.  You  ought  to  know  all 
about  it,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  do.  Lady  Laura  Kennedy 
is  your  own  cousin." 

"  There  is  not  a  spark  of  truth  in  all  that." 

"  Of  course  there  is  not ;  and  yet  he  is  to  be  punished.  I 
know  very  well,  Mr.  Erie,  that  if  you  choose  to  put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  you  can  manage  it  \  and  I  shall  expect  to 
have  it  managed." 

"  Plantagenet,*  she  said  the  next  day  to  her  husband,  **I 
ivaiit  you  to  do  something  for  me." 

"  To  do  something  I  What  am  I  to  do  ?  It's  very  seldom  you 
want  anything  in  my  line.*' 

"This  isn't  in  your  line  at  all,  and  yet  I  want  you  to 
do  it" 

"  Ten  to  one  if  s  beyond  my  means." 

*'  No,  it  isn*t.  I  know  you  can  if  you  like.  I  suppose  you  are 
all  sure  to  be  in  office  within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,  my  dear.  I  have  promised  Mr.  Gresham  to  be 
of  use  to  him  if  I  can." 

"Everybody  knows  all  that  You're  going  to  be  Privy  Seal, 
and  to  work  Just  the  same  as  ever  at  those  horrible  two 
farthings." 

"  And  what  is  it  you  want,  Glencora  ?* 

"  I  want  you  to  say  that  you  won't  take  any  office  unless  you 
are  allowed  to  bring  in  one  or  two  friends  with  you." 

"Why  should  I  do  that?  I  shall  not  doubt  any  Cabinet 
chosen  by  Mr.  Gresham." 

"  I'm  not  speaking  of  the  Cabinet ;  I  allude  to  men  in  lower 
offices,  lords,  and  Under  Secretaries,  and  Vice-people.  You 
know  what  I  mean." 

"  I  never  interfere." 

"But  you  must  Other  men  do  continually.  It's  quite  a 
common  thing  for  a  man  to  insist  that  one  or  two  others  should 
come  In  with  him." 

"  Yes.  If  a  man  feels  that  he  cahnot  sustain  his  own  position 
without  support,  he  declines  to  join  the  Government  without  it 
But  that  isn't  my  case.  The  fnends  who  are  necessary  to  me 
in  the  Cabinet  are  the  very  men  who  will  certainly  be  there.  I 
would  join  no  Government  without  the  Duke ;  but  — — " 

"  Oh.  the  DMker-r-tl|e  puke !   I  bate  dukes— and  duchesses 

too.  rm  not  talking  about  ^  duko,  I  w(mt  you  to  oblige  m9 
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by  making  a  point  with  Mr.  Gresham  that  Mr.  Finn  shall  have 

an  office.^* 
"Mr.  Finn  I » 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Finn. '  Til  explain  it  all  if  you  wish  it." 

**My  dear  Glencora,  I  never  interfere." 

"Who  does  interfere?  Everybody  says  the  same.  Some- 
body interferes,  I  suppose.  Mr.  Gresham  can't  know  every- 
body so  well  as  to  be  able  to  fit  all  the  pegs  into  all  the  holes 
without  saying  a  word  to  anybody." 

"  He  would  probably  speak  to  Mr.  Bonteen." 

"  Then  he  would  speak  to  a  very  disagreeable  man,  and  one 
Vm  as  sick  of  as  I  ever  was  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  If  you 
can't  manage  this  for  me,  Plantagenet,  I  shall  take  it  very  ilL 
It's  a  little  thing,  and  I'm  sure  you  could  have  it  done.  I  don't 
very  often  trouble  you  by  asking  for  anything." 

The  duke  in  his  quiet  way  was  an  aSffectionate  man,  and  an 
indulgent  husband.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  closeted 
with  Mr.  Bonteen,  two  private  secretaries,  and  a  leading  clerk 
from  the  Treasury  for  four  hours,  during  which  they  were 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  the  commercial  world  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  ruined  or  enriched  if  twelve  pennies 
were  declared  to  contain  fifty  farthmgs.  Thd  discussion  had 
been  grievously  burdensome  to  the  mindd  of  the  duke'st 
assistants  in  it,  but  he  himself  had  remembered  his  wife 
through,  it  all.  "By  the  way,"  he  said,  whispering  into  Mr. 
Bonteen's  private  ear  as  he  led  that  gentleman  away  to  lunch, 
"if  we  do  come  in  - — 

"  Oh,  we  must  come  in.'^ 

"  If  we  do,  I  suppose  something  will*  be  done  for  that  Mr. 
Finn.    He  spoke  well  the  other  night." 

Mr.  Bonteen's  face  became  very  long.  "  He  helped  to  upset 
the  coach  when  he  was  with  us  before," 

I  don't  think  that  that  is  much  against  him.*' 

"Is  he — a  personal  friend  of  your  grace's  ?" 

"  No — ^not  particularly.    I  never  care  about  such  things  for 

myself  \  but  Lady  Glencora  ^" 

I  think  the  duchess  can  hardly  know  what  has  been  his 
Conduct  to  poor  Kennedy.  There  was  a  most  disreputable  row 
at  a  public-house  in  London^  and  I  am  told  that  he  behaved-^- 
very  badly." 

"  I  never  heard  a  word  about  it,"  said  the  duke. 

"  I'U  tell  you  just  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen.  "I've  been 
asked  about  him,  and  I've  been  obliged  to  say  that  he  would 
Weaken  any  Government  that  would  give  him  office." 

" Oh,  indeed!" 

That  evening  the  duke  told  the  duchess  nearly  aU  that  he 
had  heard,  and  the  duchess  swore  that  9b9  Wasn't  |[oing  tQ  b9 
b^ftten  by  ^x^  Bontf  en» 


CttAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ONCE  AGAIK  IN  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 

the  Wednesday  in  Easter  week  Lord  Brentford  and 
Lady  Laura  Kennedy  reached  Portman  Square  from 
Dresden,  and  Phineas,  who  had  remained  in  town, 
I   was  siunmoned  thither  by  a  note  written  at  Dover. 
We  arrived  here  to-day,  and  shall  be  in  town  to-morrow  after- 
noon, between  four  and  five.   Papa  wants  to  see  you  especially. 
Can  you  manage  to  be  with  us  in  the  Square  at  about  eight  I 
know  it  will  be  inconvenient,  but  you  will  put  up  with  incon- 
venience.  I  don't  like  to  keep  papa  up  late-;  and  if  he  is  tired 
he  won*t  speak  to  you  as  he  would  if  you  came  early. — L.  K." 
Phineas  was  engaged  to  dine  with  Lord  Cantrip  ;  but  he  wrote 
to  excuse  himself, — ^telling  the  simple  truth.   He  had  been  asked 
to  see  Lord  Brentford  on  business,  and  must  obey  the  summons. 

He  was  shown  into  a  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor,  which 
he  had  alwavs  known  as  the  earl's  own  room,  and  diere  he  found 
Lord  Brentford  alone.  The  last  time  he  had  been  there  he  had 
come  to  plead  with  the  earl  on  behalf  of  Lord  Chiltem,  and  the 
earl  had  tnen  been  a  stem  self-willed  man,  vigorous  from  a  sense 
of  power,  and  very  able  to  maintain  and  to  express  his  own 
feelmgs.  Now  he  was  a  broken-down  old  man, — ^whose  mind 
had  bieen,  as  it  were,  unbooted  and  put  into  moral  slippers  for 
the  remainder  of  its  term  of  existence  upon  earth.-  He  half 
shuffled  up  out  of  his  chair  as  Phineas  came  up  to  him,  and  spoke 
as  though  every  calamity  in  the  world  were  oppressing  him. 
"  Such  a  passage !  Oh.  very  bad,  indeed  !  I  thought  it  would 
liave  been  the  death  of  me."  Laura  thought  it  better  to  come 
en.   The  fact,  however,  had  been  that  the  earl  had  so  many 
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objections  to  staying  at  Calais,  that  his  daughter  had  felt  herself 
obliged  to  yield  to  him. 

"  You  must  be  glad  at  any  rate  to  have  got  home,"  said  Phineas. 

^'  Home  !  I  don't  know  what  you  call  home.  I  don't  suppose 
I  shall  ever  feel  any  place  to  be  home  again.^ 

"  You'll  go  to  Saulsby  ; — ^will  you  not  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  If  Chiltem  would  have,  kept  the  house  up, 
of  course  I  should  have  gone  there.  But  he  never  would  do 
anything  like  anybody  else.  Violet  i^ants  me  to  go  to  that  place 
they've  got  there,  but  I  sha'n't  do  that." 

"  It's  a  comfortable  house." 

"  I  hate  horses  and  dogs,  and  I  won't  go." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  that  point  "  I  hope 
Lady  Laura  is  well." 

"  No,  she's  not  How  should  she  be  well  ?  She's  anything 
but  well  She'll  be  in  directly,  but  she  thought  I  ought  to  see 
you  first    I  suppose  this  wretched  man  is  rea&y  mad." 

"I  am  told  so." 

"He  never  was  anything  else  since  I  knew  him.  What 
are  we  to  do  now?  Forster  says  it  won't  look  well  to  ask 
for  a  separation  only  because  he's  insane.  He  tried  to  shoot 
you?" 

"And  very  nearly  succeeded." 

"  Forster  says  that  if  we  do  anything,  all  that  must  come  out" 

"  There  need  not  be  the  slightest  hesitation  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Lord  Brentford." 

"  You  know  he  keeps  all  her  money." 

"  At  present  I  suppose  he  couldn't  give  it  up." 

"  Why  not  ?  Why  shouldn't  he  give  it  up  ?   God  Uess  my 
soul  I   Forty  thousand  pounds  and  all  for  nothing.   When  he  " 
married,  he  declared  that  he  didn't  care  about  it !   Money  was 
nothing  to  him !   So  she  lent  it  to  Chiltem." 

"  I  remember." 

"  But  they  hadn't  been  together  a  year  before  he  asked  for  it. 
Now  there  it  is  ; — and  if  she  were  to  die  to-morrow  it  would  be 
lost  to  the  family.  Something  must  be  done,  you  know.  I  can't 
let  her  money  go  in  that  way." 

"  You'll  do  what  Mr.  Forster  suggests,  no  doubt" 

"  But  he  won't  suggest  anything.  They  never  do.  He  doesn't 
care  what  becomes  of  the  money.  It  never  ought  to  have  been 
given  up  as  it  was." 

"  It  was  settled,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes ; — if  there  were  children.  And  it  will  come  back  to  her 
if  he  dies  first  But  mad  people  never  do  die.  That's  a  well- 
known  fact  They've  nothing  to  trouble  them,  and  they  live  for 
ever.   It'll  all  go  to  some  cousin  of  his  that  nobody  ever  saw."  ^ 

"  Not  as  long  as  Lady  Laura  lives." 

"  But  she  does  not  get  a  penny  of  the  income  y^nox.  a  penny. 
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There  never  was  anything  so  cruel  He  has  published  all  manner 
of  accusations  against  her." 

"  Nobody  believes  a  word  of  that,  my  lord." 

"And  then  when  she  is  dragged  forward  by  the  necessity  of 
vindicating  her  character,  he  goes  mad  and  keeps  all  her  money  I 
There  never  was  anything  So  chiel  since  the  world  began." 

This  continued  for  halt-an*hour,  and  then  Lady  Laura  came  in. 
Nothing  had  come,  or  could  have  come,  from  the  consultation 
with  the  EarL  Had  it  gone  on  for  another  hour,  he  would  simply 
have  continued  to  grumble,  and  have  persevered  in  insisting  upon 
the  hardships  he  endured.  Lady  Laura  was  in  black,  and  looked 
sad,  and  old,  and  careworn ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  be  ill. 
Phineas  could  not  but  think  at  the  moment  how  entirely  her 
vouth  had  passed  away  from  her.  She  came  and  sat  close  by 
him,  and  began  at  once  to  speak  of  the  late  debate.  Of  course 
they'll  go  out/*  she  said, 

"I  presume  they  will." 

"  And  our  party  will  come  in." 

"Oh,  yes?— Mr.  Gresham,  and  the  two  dukes,  and  Lord 
Cantrip,— with  Legge  Wilson,  Sir  Harry  Coldfoot,  and  the  rest 
of  them." 

"And  you?" 

Phineas  smiled,  and  tried  to  smile  pleasantly,  as  he  answered, 
"  I  don't  know  that  tKey'U  put  themselves  out  by  doing  very  much 
for  me." 

"  They'll  do  something." 

*^  I  fancy  not.  Indeed,  Lady  Laura,  to  tell  the  tmh  at  Once,  I 
know  that  they  don't  mean  to  offer  me  anything." 

"  After  making  you  give  up  your  place  in  Ireland  ?" 

"  They  didn't  make  me  give  it  up.  I  should  never  dream  of 
using  such  an  argument  to  any  one.  Of  course  I  had  to  judge 
for'myself.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  it  j-*only  it  18  so." 
As  he  told  her  this  he  strove  to  look  light-hearted,  and  so  to 
speak  that  she  should  not  see  the  depth  of  his  disappointment ; 
—but  he  failed  altogether.  She  knew  him  too  well  not  to  read 
his  whole  heart  in  the  matter. 

"  Who  has  sjud  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Nobody  says  things  of  that  kind,  and  yet  one  knows." 

"And  why  is  it?" 

"  How  can  I  say  ?  There  are  various  reasons, — and,  perhaps, 
very  good  reasons.  What  I  did  before  makes  men  think  that 
they  can't  depend  on  me.   At  any  rate  it  is  so," 

"Shall  you  not  speak  to  Mr.  Gresham ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  What  do  you  say,  papa  ?" 

"  How  can  I  understand  it,  my  dear  ?  There  used  to  be  a 
kind  of  honour  in  these  things,  but  that's  all  old-fashioned  now. 
Mlnistw  used  to  tWnk  of  thfir  political  Mends  \  but  in  these 
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days  they  only  regard  their  political  enemies.  If  you  can  make 
a  Minister  afraid  of  you,  then  it  becomes  worth  his  While  to  buy 
you  up.  Most  of  the  young  men  rise  now  by  making  themselves 
thoroughly  disagreeable.  Abuse  a  Minister  every  night  for  half 
a  session,  and  you  may  be  sure  to  be  in  office  the  other  half, — if 
you  care  about  it." 

"  May  I  speak  to  Barrington  Erie     asked  Lftdy  Laura. 

"  I  had  rather  you  did  not.  Of  course  1  must  take  it  as  it 
comes.** 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Finn,  people  do  make  efforts  in  such  cases. 
I  don't  doubt  but  that  at  this  moment  there  are  a  dozen  men 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  secure  something.  No  one  has 
more  friends  than  vou  have." 

Had  not  her  father  been  present  he  would  have  told  her  what 
his  friends  were  doing  for  him,  and  how  unhappy  such  inter*- 
ferences  made  him ;  but  he  could  not  explain  all  this  before  the 
earL  "  I  would  so  much  rather  hear  about  yourself,"  he  said, 
again  smiling. 

^  There  is  but  little  to  say  about  us.  I  suppose  papa  had  told 
you?" 

But  the  earl  had  told  him  nothing,^  and  indeed,  there  was 
nothing  to  tell.  The  lawyer  had  advised  that  Mr.  Kennedy's 
friends  should  be  informed  that  Lady  Laura  now  intended  t6  live 
in  England,  and  that  they  should  be  invited  to  make  to  her  some 
statement  as  to  Mr.  Kennedy*s  condition.  If  necessary  he,  on 
her  behalf,  would  justify  her  departure  from  her  husband's  roof 
by  a  reference  to  the  outrageous  conduct  of  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  since  been  guilty.  In  regard  t6  Lady  Laura's  fortune,  Mr, 
Forster  said  that  she  could  no  doubt  apply  for  alimony,  and  thkt 
if  the  application  were  pressed  at  law  she  would  probably  obtain 
it ; — ^but  he  could  not  recommend  such  a  step  at  the  present 
moment.  As  to  to  the  accusation  which  had  been  made  agaihst 
her  character,  and  which  had  become  public  through  the  malice 
of  the  editor  of  The  People's  Banner,  Mr.  Forster  thought  that 
the  best  refutation  would  be  found  in  her  return  to  England.  At 
any  rate  he  would  advise  no  further  step  at  the  present  moment 
Should  any  further  libel  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper, 
then  the  question  might  be  again  Considered.  Mr.  Forster  had 
already  been  in  Portman  Square,  and  this  had  been  the  fesult  of 
the  conference. 

"  There  is  not  much  comfort  in  it  all,— is  there  ?"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

"  There  is  no  comfort  in  anything,"  said  the  Earl. 

When  Phineas  took  his  leave.  Lady  Laura  followed  him  out  ihto 
the  hall,  and  they  went  together  into  the  large,  gloomy  dining- 
Toom,— gloomy  and  silent  now,  but  which  in  former  days  he  had 
known  to  be  brilliant  with  many  lights,  and  cheerful  with  eager 
veices,     \  must  have  gn«  wgrd  witl^  you/  ghc  said,  standing 
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dose  to  him  against  the  table,  and  putting  her  hand  upon  his 
arm.     Amidst  all  my  sorrow,  I  have  been  so  thankful  that  he 

did  not  kill  you." 

"  I  almost  wish  he  had." 

"  Oh,  Phineas  !— how  can  you  say  words  so  wicked  !  Would 
you  have  had  him  a  murderer  ?  " 

"  A  madman  is  responsible  for  nothing." 

"  Where  should  I  have  been  ?  What  should  I  have  done  ?  But 
of  course  you  do  not  mean  it.  You  have  everything  in  life  before 
you.  Say  some  word  to  me  more  comfortable  than  that.  You 
cannot  think  how  I  have  looked  forward  to  meeting  you  again. 
It  has  robbed  the  last  month  of  half  its  sadness.''  He  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist  and  pressed  her  to  his  side,  but  he  said 
nothing.  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  go  to  him  as  you  did.  How 
was  he  looking?" 

**  Twenty  years  older  than  when  you  saw  him  last'* 
But  how  in  health?" 
He  was  thin  and  haggard." 

"Was  he  pale?" 
No ;  flushed  and  red.   He  had  not  shaved  himself  for  days ; 
nor,  as  I  believe,  had  he  been  out  of  his  room  since  he  came  up 
to  London.    I  fancy  that  he  will  not  live  long." 

"  Poor  fellow ; — ^unhappy  man  I  I  was  very  wrong  to  marry 
him,  Phineas." 

"  I  have  never  said  so  ; — nor,  indeed  thought  so." 

"  But  I  have  thought  so  ;  and  I  say  it  also, — ^to  you.  I  owe 
him  any  reparation  that  I  can  make  him  ;  but  I  could  not  have 
lived  with  him.  I  had  no  idea,  before,  that  the  nature  of  two 
human  beings  could  be  so  unlike.  I  so  often  remember  what 
you  told  me  of  him, — ^here  ;  in  this  house,  when  I  first  brought 
you  together.   Alas,  how  sad  it  has  been ! " 

"Sad,  indeed." 

"  But  can  this  be  true  that  you  tell  me  of  yourself?  " 

"  It  is  quite  true.  I  could  not  say  so  before  your  father,  but  it 
is  Mr.  Bonteen*s  doing.  There  is  no  remedy.  I  am  sure  of  that 
I  am  only  afraid  that  people  are  interfering  for  me  in  a  manner 
that  will  be  as  disagreeable  to  me  as  it  will  be  usdess." 

**  What  friends  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  was  still  standing  with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  he  did 
not  Uke  to  mention  the  name  of  Madame  Goesler. 

"The  Duchess  of  Onmium,— whom  you  remember  as  Lady 
Glencora  Palliser." 

"  Is  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"  No  ; — ^not  particularly.  But  she  is  an  indiscreet  woman,  and 
hates  Bonteen,  and  has  taken  it  into  her  stupid  head  to  interest 
herself  in  my  concerns.  It  is  no  doing  of  mine,  and  yet  I  cannot 
help  it"  . 

"She  will  succeed." 
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'   ^  I  don't  want  assistance  from  such  a  quarter  ;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  she  will  not  succeed." 
"What  will  you  do,  Phineas  ?" 

"  What  shaU  I  do  ?  Carry  on  the  battle  as  long  as  I  can 
without  getting  into  debt,  and  then— vanish." 

"  You  vanished  once  before,— did  you  not, — with  a  wife  ?  " 

"  And  now  I  shall  vanish  alone.  My  poor  little  wife !  It 
seems  all  like  a  dream.  She  was  so  good,  so  pure,  so  pretty,  so 
loving  !  ** 

"  Ix)ving  !  A  man's  love  is  so  easily  transferred  ; — as  easily 
as  a  woman's  hand ; — ^is  it  not,  Phineas  ?  Say  the  word,  for  it  is 
what  you  are  thinking." 

1  was  thinking  of  no  such  thing." 

"You  must  think  it  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  reproach  me. 
I  could  bear  it  from  you.  WTiat  could  I  not  bear  from  you  ? 
Oh,  Phineas; — if  I  had  only  known  myself  then,  as  I  do 
now  1 " 

"  It  is  too  late  for  regrets,"  he  said.  There  was  something  in 
the  words  which  grated  on  her  feelings,  and  induced  her  at 
.  length  to  withdraw  herself  from  his  arm.  Too  late  for  regrets  ! 
She  had  never  told  herself  that  it  was  not  too  late.  She  was 
the  wife  of  another  man,  and  therefore,  surely  it  was  too  late. 
But  still  the  word  coming  from  his  mouth  was  painful  to 
her.  It  seemed  to  signify  that  for  him  at  least  the  game  was  all 
over. 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  she  said, — "  if  our  regrets  and  remorse  were  at 
our  own  disposal  1  You  might  as  well  say  that  it  is  too  late  for 
unhappiness,  too  late  for  weariness,  too  late  for  all  the  misery 
that  comes  from  a  life's  disappointment." 

"  I  should  have  said  that  indulgence  in  regrets  is  vain." 

"  That  is  a  scrap  of  philosophy  which  I  have  heard  so  often 
before  !  But  we  will  not  quairel,  will  we,  on  the  first  day  of  my 
return?" 

"1  hope  not." 

"And  I  may  speak  to  Barrington?" 
"  No  ;  certainly  not." 

"  But  I  shall.  How  can  I  help  it?  He  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
s^d  will  be  full  of  the  coming  changes.  How  should  I  not 
niention  your  name  I  He  knows — ^not  sdl  that  has  passed,  but 
too  much  not  to  be  aware  of  my  anxiety.  Of  course  your  name 
will  come  up?" 

"  What  I  request, — what  I  demand  isj  that  you  ask  no  favour 
for  me.  Your  father  will  miss  you, — will  he  not  ?  I  had  better 
go  now." 

"  Good  night,  Phineas." 

"  Good  night,  dear  friend." 
Dearest,  dearest  friend,"  she  said.   Then  he  left  her,  and 
without  assistance  let  himself  out  into  the  square.   In  her  inter- 
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course  with  him  there  was  a  passion  the  eicpr^${on  which 
caused  him  sorrow  and  ahnost  dismay.  lie  did  not  say  so  even 
to  himself,  but  he  felt  that  a  time  mignt  come  in  which  she  would 
resent  the  coldness  of  demeanour  which  it  would  be  imperative 
upon  him  to  adopt  in  his  intercourse  with  her.  He  knew  how 
imprudent  he  had  been  to  stand  there  with  his  lum  round  her 
waist. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

CAGI<IOSTRO. 

JT  had  been  settled  that  Parliament  should  meet  on  the 
Thursday  in  Easter  week,  and  it  was  known  to  the 
world  at  large  that  Cabinet  Councils  were  held  on  the 
Friday  previous,  on  the  Monday,  and  on  the  Tuesday ; 
but  nobody  knew  what  took  place  at  those  meetings.  Cabinet 
Councils  are,  of  course,  very  secret.  What  kind  of  oath  the 
members  take  not  to  divulge  any  tittle  of  the  proceedings 
at  these  awful  conferences,  the  general  public  does  not  know  ; 
but  it  is  presumed  that  oaths  are  taken  very  solemn,  and  it  is 
known  that  they  are  very  binding.  Neverthess,  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  hear  openly  at  the  clubs  an  account  of  what 
has  been  settled  ;  and,  as  we  all  know,  not  a  council  is  held  as 
to  which  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Banner  does  not  inform 
its  readers  next  day  exactly  what  took  place.  But  as  to  these 
three  Cabinet  Councils  there  was  an  increased  mystery  abroad. 
Statements,  indeed,  were  made,  very  definite  and  circumstantial, 
but  then  they  were  various, — and  directly  opposed  one  to  another. 
According  to  the  People's  Banner,  Mr.  Daubeny  had  resolved, 
with  that  enduring  courage  which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic, 
that  he  would  not  be  overcome  by  faction,  but  would  continue 
to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  Prime  Minister  until  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  learning  whether  his  great  measure  had 
been  opposed  by  the  sense  of  the  country,  or  only  by  the 
tactics  ot  an  angry  and  greedy  party.  Other  journals  declared 
that  the  Ministry  as  a  whole  had  decided  on  resigning.  But 
the  clubs  were  in  a  state  of  agonising  doubt.  At  the  great 
stronghold  of  Conservative  policy  in  Pall  Mall  men  were  silent, 
embarrassed,  and  unhappy.  The  party  was  at  heart  divorced 
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from  its  leaders,— and  a  party  without  leaders  is  powerless.  To 
these  gentlemen  there  could  be  no  triumph,  whether  Mr. 
Daubeny  went  out  or  remained  in  office.  They  had  been  be- 
trayed but  as  a  body  were  unable  even  to  accuse  the  traitor. 
As  regarded  most  of  them,  they  had  accepted  the  treachery  and 
bowed  their  heads  beneath  it  by  means  of  their  votes.  And 
as  to  the  few  who  had  been  staunch,— they  also  were  cowed 
by  a  feeling  that  they  had  been  instrumental  in  destroying 
their  own  power  by  endeavouring  to  protect  a  doomed  institu- 
tion. Many  a  thriving  country  member  in  those  days  expressed 
a  wish  among  his  friends  that  he  had  never  meddled  with  the 
affairs  of  public  life,  and  hinted  at  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.  On 
the  other  side,  there  was  undoubtedly  something  of  a  rabid 
desire  for  immediate  triumph,  which  almost  deserved  that  epithet 
of  greedy  which  was  then  commonly  used  by  Conservatives  in 
speaking  of  their  opponents.  With  the  Liberal  leaders  such  men 
as  Mr.  Gresham  and  the  two  dukes,— the  anxiety  displayed  was 
no  doubt  on  behalf  of  the  country.  It  is  right,  according  to  our 
constitution,  that  the  government  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  those  whom  the  constituencies  of  the  country  have 
most  trusted.  And,  on  behalf  of  the  country,  it  behoves  the 
men  in  whom  the  country  has  placed  its  trust  to  do  battle  in 
season  and  out  of  season, — to  carry  on  war  internecine, — till 
the  demands  of  the  country  are  obeyed.  A  sound  political 
instinct  had  induced  Mr.  Gresham  on  this  occasion  to  attack 
his  opponent  simply  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  leader  only 
of  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  from  among 
Mr.  Gresham's  friends  there  had  arisen  a  noise  which  sounded 
very  like  a  clamour  for  place,  and  this  noise  of  course  became 
aggravated  in  the  ears  of  those  who  were  to  be  displaced. 
Now,  during  Easter  week,  the  clamour  became  very  loud. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  archfiend  of  a  Minister  would 
dare  to  remain  in  office  till  the  end  of  a  hurried  Session,  and 
then  again  dissolve  Parliament?  Men  talked  of  rows  in 
London, — even  of  revolution,  and  there  were  meetings  in  open 
places  both  by  day  and  night  -  Petitions  were  to  be  prepared, 
and  the  country  was  to  be  made  to  express  itself. 

When,  however,  Thursday  afternoon  came,  Mr.  Daubeny 
"threw  up  the  sponge,"  Up  to  the  last  moment  the  course 
which  he  intended  to  pursue  was  not  known  to  the  country  at 
large.  He  entered  the  House  very  slowly,  —  almost  with  a 
languid  air,  as  though  indifferent  to  its  performances,  and  took 
his  seat  at  about  half-past  four.  Everyman  there  felt  that  there 
was  insolence  in  his  demeanour, — and  yet  there  was  nothing  on 
which  it  was  possible  to  fasten  in  the  way  of  expressed 
complaint.  There  was  a  faint  attempt  at  a  cheer, — for  good 
soldiers  acknowledged  the  importance  of  supporting  even  an 
iihpopular  general   But  Mr,  Daubeny's  soldiers  on  this  occasion 
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were  not  very  good.    When  he  had  been  seated  about  five 
minutes,  he  rose,  still  very  languidly^  and  began  his  state- 
ment.    He  and  his  colleagues,  he  said,  in  their  attempt  to 
legislate  for  the  good  of  their  country  had  been  beaten  in  regard 
to  a  very  great  measure  by  a  large  majority,  and  in  compliance 
with  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
House,  he  had  considered  it  to  be  his  duty, — as  his  colleagues 
had  considered  it  to  be  theirs,  —  to  place  their  joint  resigna- 
tions in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty.    This  statement  was 
received  with  considerable  surprise,  as  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  Mr.  Daubeny  had  as  yet  even  seen  tiie  Queen. 
But  the  feeling  most  predominant  in  the  House  was  one, — almost 
of  dismay  at  the  man's  quiescence.    He  and  his  colleagues 
had  resigned,  and  he  had  recommended  Her  Majesty  to  send 
for  Mr.  Gresham.    He  spoke  in  so  low  a  voice  as  to  be  hardly 
audible  to  the  house  at  large,  and  then  paused,— ceasing  to  speak, 
as  though  his  work  were  done.    He  even  made  some  gesture, 
as  though  stepping  back  to  his  seat ; — deceived  by  which  Mr. 
Gresham,  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  rose  to  his  legs. 
"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Daubeny, — "  Perhaps  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  pardon  him,  and  the  House  would  pardon 
him,  if  still,  for  a  moment,  he  interposed  between  the  House 
and  the  right  honourable  gentleman.   He  could  well  understand 
the  impatience  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, — ^who  no 
doubt  was  anxious  to  reassimie  that  authonty  among  them,  the 
temporary  loss  of  which  he  had  not  perhaps  borne  with  aU  the 
equanimity  which  might  have  been  expected  from  him.  He 
would  promise  the  House  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
that  he  would  not  detain  them  long."   Mr.  Gresham  threw  him- 
self back  into  his  seat,  evidently  not  without  annoyance,  and 
his  enemy  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  him.   Unless  they 
were  angels  these  two  men  must  at  that  moment  have  hated 
each  other ; — and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  no  more  than 
human.    It  was  afterwards  said  that  the  little  ruse  of  pre- 
tending to  resume  his  seat  had  been  deliberately  planned  by 
Mr.  Daubeny  with  the  view  of  seducing  Mr.  Gresham  into  an 
act  of  seeming  impatience,  and  that  these  words  about  his 
opponent's  failing  equanimity  had  been  carefully  prepared. 

Mr.  Daubeny  stood  for  a  minute  silent,  and  then  began  to 
pour  forth  that  which  was  really  his  speech  on  the  occasion. 
Tliose  flaccid  half-pronounced  syllables  in  which  he  had 
declared  that  he  had  resigned,— had  been  studiously  careless, 
purposely  flaccid.  It  was  his  duty  to  let  the  House  know  the 
fact,  and  he  did  his  duty.  But  now  he  had  a  word  to  say  in 
which  he  himself  could  take  some  little  interest.  Mr.  Daubeny 
could  be  fiery  or  flaccid  as  it  suited  himself and  now  it  suited 
him  to  be  fiery.  He  had  a  prophecy  to  make,  and  prophets 
have  ever  been  energetic  men,   Mr.  Daubeny  conceived  it  to 
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be  his  duty  to  inform  the  House,  and  throu^rh  tiae  House  tk^ 
country,  and  now,  at  last,  had  the  day  of  ruin  come  upon  the 
British  Empire,  because  it  had  bowed  itself  to  the  dominion  of 
an  unscrupulous  and  greedy  faction.   It  can  not  be  said  that 
the  language  which  he  used  was  un measured^  because  no  word 
that  he  uttered  would  have  warranted  the  Speaker  in  calling 
him  to  order;  but,  within  the  very  wide  bounds  of  par- 
liamentary etiquette,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  reproach  and 
reprobation  which  he  heaped  on  the  House  of  Commons  for 
its  late  vote.    And  his  audacity  equalled  his  insolence.  In 
announcing  his  resignation,  he  had  condescended  to  speak  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues  ;  but  now  he  dropped  his  colleagues 
as  though  they  were  unworthy  of  his  notice,  and  spoke  only  of 
his  own  doings, — of  his  own  efforts  to  save  the  country,  which 
was  indeed  willing  to  be  saved,  but  unable  to  select  fitting 
mstruments  of  station.      He  had  been  twitted,"  he  said, 
^  with  inconsistency  to  his  principles  by  men  who  were  simply 
unable  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  Conservatism, 
These  eentlemen  seemed  to  think  that  any  man  who  did  not  set 
himselT  up  as  an  apostle  of  constant  change  must  therefore  be 
bound  always  to  stand  still  and  see  his  country  perish  from 
stagnation.    It  might  be  that  there  were  gentlemen  in  that 
House  whose  timid  natures  could  not  face  the  dangers  of  any 
movement;  but  for  himself  he  would  say  that  no  word  had 
ever  fallen  from  his  lips  which  justified  either  his  friends  or 
his  adversaries  in  classing  him  among  the  number.   If  a  man 
be  anxious  to  keep  his  fire  alkht,  does  he  refuse  to  touch  the 
sacred  coals  as  in  the  course  of  nature  they  are  consumed  ?  Or 
does  he  remove  them  with  the  salutary  poker  and  add  fredli 
fuel  from  the  basket?    They  all  knew  that  enemy  to  the 
comfort  of  the  domestic  hearth,  who  could  not  keep  his  hands 
for  a  moment  from  the  fire-irons.   Perhaps  he  might  be  justified 
if  he  said  that  they  had  been  very  much  troubled  of  late  in  thai 
House  by  gentlemen  who  could  not  keep  their  fingers  from 
poker  and  tongs.    But  there  had  now  fallen  upon  them  a 
trouble  of  a  nature  much  more  serious  in  its  effects  than  any 
that  had  come  or  could  come  from  would-be  rdbrmers.   A  spirit 
of  personal  ambition,  a  wretched  thirst  for  o^e,  a  hankering 
after  the  power  and  privileges  of  ruling,  had  not  only  actuated 
men, — as,  alas,  had  been  the  case  since  first  the  need  for  men  to 
govern  others  had  arisen  in  the  world, — ^but  had  been  openly 
avowed  and  put  forward  as  an  adequate  and  sufficient  reason 
for  opposing  a  measure  in  disapprobation  of  which  no  single 
argument  had  been  used  I  The  right  honourable  gentleman's 
proposition  to  the  House  had  been  simply  this ;  —  'I  shall 
oppose  this  measure,  be  it  good  or  bad,  because  I  desire 
myself  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  I  call  upon  those  whom  I  lead 
in  politics  to  assist  me  in  doing  so,  in  order  that  they  may 
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share  the  good  things  on  which  we  may  thus  be  enabled  to  lay 
our  hands  l'* 

Then  there  arose  a  great  row  m  the  House,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  doubt  whedicf  the  still  existing  Minister  of  the  day  would 
be  allowed  to  cantinue  his  statement*  Mn  Gresham  rose  to  hrs 
ieA^  bat  sat  down  again  instantly,  withotit  havmg  spoken  a  word 
that  was  audible*  Two  or  three  vokes  were  heard  calling  upon 
the  Speaker  for  protection*  It  was  however,  asserted  afterwards 
that  nothing  had  been  said  which  demanded  the  Speaker^s  inter- 
ference* But  aU  moderate  voices  were  soon  lost  in  the  enraged 
clamour  of  members  on  each  side*  The  insolence  showered 
upon  those  who  generally  supported  Mr.  Datsbeny  had  equalled 
that  with  which  he  ha^  exasperated  those  opposed  to  him  ;  and 
as  the  words  had  fallen  from  his  lips,  there  had  been  no  pur- 
pose of  cheerily  him  from  the  Conservative  benches.  But  noise 
creates  noise,  and  shouting  is  a  ready  and  easy  mode  of  contest* 
For  a  while  it  seemed  as  though  the  right  side  of  the  Speaker's 
chair  was  only  beaten  by  the  majority  of  lungs  on  the  left  side ; 
— and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  Mr*  Daubeny  still  stood,  firm  on  his 
feety  till  gentlemen  had  shouted  themselves  silent, — and  then  he 
resumed  his  speech. 

The  remainder  of  what  he*  said  was  profound,  prophetic,  and 
unintelligible.  The  gist  of  it,  so  far  as  it  could  be  understood 
when  the  bran  was  bolted  from  it,  consisted  in  an  assurance  that 
the  country  had  now  reached  that  period  of  its  hfe  in  which 
rapid  decay  was  inevhable,  and  Ifhat,  as  the  mortal  disease  had 
already  shown  itself  in  its  worst  form,  national  decrepitude  was 
imminent^  and  natural  death  could  not  long  be  postponed* 
They  who  attempt  to  read  the  prophecy  with  accuracy  wcw 
of  opinion  that  the  prophet  had  intimated  that  had  the  nali6n, 
even  in  this  its  crisis,  consented  to  take  him,  the  prophet,  as 
its  sc4e  physician  and  to  obey  his  prescription  with  childlike 
docility,  health  might  not  only  have  been  re-established,  but 
a  new  juvenescence  absolutely  created.  The  nature  of  the 
medicine  that  should  have  been  taken  was  even  supposed  ttf 
have  been  indicated  in  some  very  vague  terms.  Had  he  beeii 
allowed  to  operate  he  would  have  cut  the  tap-roots  of  the 
ikational  cancer,  have  introduced  fresh  blood  into  the  national 
veins^  and  resuscitated  the  national  digestion,  and  he  seemed  tor 
think  that  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  was  wilhng  enough  to  undetga 
the  operation,  and  be  treated  as  he  should  choose  to  treat  it 
but  that  the  incubus  of  Mr.  Gresham,  backed  by  an  unworthy 
House  of  Commons,  had  prevented,  and  was  preventing,  the 
nation  from  having  its  own  way.  Therefore  the  nation  must  be 
destroyed.  Mr.  Daubeny,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
speech,  took  up  his  hat  and  stalked  out  of  the  House. 

It  was  supposed  at  the  time  that  the  retiring  Prime  Minister 
had  intended,  when  he  rose  to  his  legs,  not  only  to  denounce  his 
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opponents,  but  also  to  separate  himself  from  his  own  unworthy 
associates.  Men  said  that  he  had  become  disgusted  with  politics, 
disappointed,  and  altogether  demoralised  by  defeat,  and  great 
curiosity  existed  as  to  the  steps  which  might  be  taken  at  the  time 
by  the  party  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  the  leader.  On  that 
evening,  at  any  rate,  nothing  was  done.  When  Mr.  Daubeny 
was  gone,  Mr.  Gresham  rose  and  said  that  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  House  he  thought  it  best  to  postpone  any  statement  from 
himself.  He  had  received  Her  Majesty's  commands  only  as  he 
had  entered  that  House,  and  in  obedience  to  those  commands,  he 
shoidd  wait  upon  Her  Majesty  early  to-morrow.  He  hoped  to 
be  able  to  inform  the  house  at  the  afternoon  sitting,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  conmiands  with  which  Her  Majesty  might  honour 
him. 

''What  do  you  think  of  that?"  Fhineas  asked  Mr.  Monk  as 
thev  left  the  House  together. 

"I  think  that  our  Chatham  of  to-day  is  but  a  very  poor  copy 
of  him  who  misbehaved  a  century  ago.'' 
Does  not  the  whole  thing  distress  you  ?  " 
Not  particularly.  I  have  always  felt  that  there  has  been  a 
mistake  about  Mr.  Daubeny.  By  many  he  has  been  accounted 
as  a  statesman,  whereas  to  me  he  has  always  been  a  pohtical 
Cagliostro.  Now  a  conjuror  is,  I  think,  a  very  pleasant  fellow  to 
have  among  us,  if  we  know  that  he  is  a  conjuror ; — ^but  a  conjuror 
who  is  believed  to  do  his  tricks  without  sleight  of  hand  is  a 
dangerous  man.  It  is  essential  that  such  a  one  should  be  found 
out  and  known  to  be  a  conjuror, — ^and  I  hope  that  such  know- 
ledge may  have  been  communicated  to  some  men  diis  after- 
noon." 

"  He  was  very  great,"  said  Ratler  to  Bonteen.  "  Did  you  not 
thmkso?" 

"  Yes,  I  did, — ^very  powerful  indeed.  But  the  party  is  broken 
up  to  atoms." 

"Atoms  soon  come  together  again  in  politics,"  said  Ratler. 
"  They  can't  do  without  him.  They  haven't  got  anybody  else. 
I  wonder  what  he  did  when  he  got  home." 

"  Had  some  gruel  and  went  to  bed,"  said  Bonteen.  "  They  say 
these  scenes  in  the  House  never  disturb  him  at  home."  From 
which  conversations  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Monk  and 
Messrs.  Ratler  and  Bonteen  did  not  agree  in  their  ideas  respecting 
political  conjurors. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  PRIME  MINISTER  IS'  HARD  PRESSED. 

BT  can  never  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  form  a  Ministry. 
The  one  chosen  chief  is  readily  selected.  Circum- 
stances, indeed,  have  probably  left  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  Every  man  in  the  country  who  has  at  all 
turned  his  thoughts  that  way  knows  very  well  who  will  be  the 
next  Prime  Minister  when  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  change  is 
imminent.'  In  these  days  the  occupant  of  the  throne  can  have 
no  difficulty.  Mr..  Gresham  reconmiends  Her  Majesty  to  send 
for  Mr.  Daubeny,  or  Mr.  Daubeny  for  Mr.  Gresham, — as  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  since  Mr.  Mildmay  told  her  to  send  for  Lord 
de  Terrier,  or  Lord  de  Terrier  for  Mr.  Mildmay.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  elected  by  the  nation,  but  the  nation,  except  in  rare 
cases,  cannot  go  below  that  in  arranging  details,  and  the  man  for 
whom  the  Queen  &ends  is  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  selecting 
his  colleagues.  It  may  be, — probably  must  always  be  the  case, 
— that  this,  that,  and  the  other  colleagues  are  clearly  indicated 
to  his  mind,  but  then  each  of  these  colleagues  may  want  his  own 
inferior  coadjutors,  and  so  the  difficulty  begins,  increases,  and  at 
length  culminates.  On  the  present  occasion  it  was  known  at  the 
end  of  a  week  that  Mr.  Gresham  had  not  filled  all  his  offices, 
and  that  there  were  difficulties.  It  was  announced  that  the 
Duke  of  St  Bungay  could  not  quite  agree  on  certain  points  with 
Mr.  Gresham,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  would  do  nothing 
.without  the  other  duke.  The  Duke  of  St.  Bungay  was  very 
powerful,  as  there  were  three  or  four  of  the  old  adherents  of  Mr. 
Mildmay  who  would  form  no  Government  unless  he  was  with 
them.  Sir  Harry  Coldfoot  and  Lord  Plinlimmon  would  not 
accept  office  without  the  duke.  The  Duke  was  essential,  and 
now,  though  the  Duke's  chara^er  was  essentially  that  of  a 
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practical  man  who  never  raised  unnecessary  trouble,  men  said 
that  tl)4S  duke  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  The  duke  did  not 
approve  of  Mr.  Bonteen,  Mr.  Credmm,  so  U  vas  said,  insisted 
on  Mr.  Bonteen, — appealing  to  the  other  duke.  But  that  other 
duke,  our  own  special  duke,  Planty  Pall  that  was,  instead  of 
standing  up  for  Mr.  Bonteen,  was  cold  and  unsympathetic.  He 
could  not  join  the  Ministry  without  his  friend,  the  Duke  of  St. 
Bungay,  and  as  to  Mr.  Bonteen,  he  thought  that  perhaps  a  better 
selection  might  be  made. 

Such  were  the  club  rumours  which  took  place  as  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  day,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  were  not 
far  from  the  truth.  Neither  of  the  dukes  had  absolutely  put  a 
veto  on  poor  Mr.  Bonteen's  elevation,  but  they  had  expressed 
themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  appointment,  and  the  younger 
duke  had  found  himself  called  upon  to  explain  that  although  he 
had  been  thrown  much  into  communication  with  Mr.  Bonteen 
he  had  never  himself  suggested  that  that  gentleman  should  follow 
him  at  the  £xche(|uer.  This  was  one  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  beset  the  Prime  Minister  elect  in  the  performance  of  his 
arduous  duty. 

-  Lady  Glencora,  as  people  would  stiil  persist  in  calling  her,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  She  had  sworn  an  oa&  inimical  to  Mr. 
Bonteen,  and  did  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  in  her  endeavours 
to  accomplish  it.  If  Phineas  Finn  might  find  acceptance,  then 
Mr.  Bonteen  might  be  allowed  to  enter  Elysium.  A  second  Juno, 
she  would  allow  the  Romulus  she  hated  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  the 
blessed,  to  be  fed  with  nectar,  and  to  have  his  name  printed  in 
the  lists  of  unruffled  Cabinet  meeting6,-4iut  only  on  conditions. 
Phineas  Finn  must  be  allowed  a  seat  also^  and  a  little  nectar. 
— ^though  it  were  at  the  second  table  of  the  gods.  For  this  she 
struggled,  speaking  her  mind  boldly  to  this  and  that  member  of 
her  husband's  party,  but  she  struggled  in  vain.  She  could  ol^ain 
no  assurance  on  behalf  of  Phineas  Finn.  The  Duke  of  St.  Bun- 
gay would  do  nothing  for  her.  Barrington  Erie  had  declared 
himself  powerless.  Her  husband  had  condescended  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Bonteen  himself,  and  Mr.  Bonteen's  insolent  answer  had 
been  reported  to  her.  Then  she  went  sedulously  (o  work,  and 
before  a  couple  of  days  were  over  she  did  make  her  husband 
believe  that  Mr.  Bonteen  was  not  fit  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  This  took  place  before  Mr.  Daubeny's  statement, 
while  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St.  Bungay  were  still  at  Matching, 
-awhile  Mr.  Bonteen,  unconscious  of  what  was  being  done,  was 
Stffl  in  the  house.  B^ore  the  two  days  were  over,  the  Duke  of  St 
Bungay  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  Mr.  Bonteen,  but  was  quite 
ignorant  of  any  connection  between  that  low  opinion  and  tl^ 
fortunes  of  Phineas  Finn. 

"  Plantagenet,  of  all  your  men  that  are  coming  up,  your  Mr. 
Bonteen  is  the  worst.   I  often  tiiink  that  you  are  gmng  dow|i 
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hill,  both  in  character  and  intellect,  but  if  you  go  as  low  as  that 
I  shall  prefer  to  cross  the  water,  and  live  in  America/  This  she 
said  in  the  presence  of  the  two  dukes. 

What  has  Mr.  Bonteen  done  ?'*  asked  the  elder,  laughing, 
"  He  was  boasting  this  morning  openly  of  whom  he  intended 
to  bring  with  him  into  the  Cabinet.^'  Truth  demands  that  the 
chronicler  should  say  that  this  was  a  positive  fib.  Mr.  Bonteen, 
no  doubt,  had  talked  largely  and  with  indiscretion,  but  had  made 
no  such  boast  as  that  of  which  the  duchess  accused  him.  "  Mr. 
Gresham  will  get  astray  if  he  doesn't  allow  some  one  to  tell  him 
the  truth." 

She  did  not  press  the  matter  any  further  then,  but  what  she 
had  said  was  not  thrown  away.  "Your  wife  is  almost  right  about 
that  man,"  the  elder  duke  said  to  the  younger. 

"  It's  Mr.  Gresham's  domg,— not  mine,"  said  the  younger. 

"  She  is  right  about  Gresham,  too,"  said  the  elder.  "  With  all 
his  immense  intellect  and  capacity  for  business^  no  man  wants 
more  looking  after." 

That  evening  Mr.  Bonteen  was  singled  out  by  the  duchess  for 
her  special  attention,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  who  were  there 
assembled  he  made  himself  an  ass.  He  could  not  save  himself 
from  talking  about  himself  when  he  was  encouraged.  On  this 
occasion  he  offended  all  those  feelings  of  official  discretion  and 
personal  reticence  which  had  been  endeared  to  the  old  duke  by 
the  lessons  which  he  had  learned  from  former  statesmen  and  by 
the  experience  of  his  own  life.  To  be  quiet,  unassuming,  ahnost 
affectedly  modest  in  any  mention  of  himself,  low-voiced,  reflecting 
always  more  than  he  resolved,  and  resolving  always  more  than 
he  said,  had  been  his  aim.  Conscious  of  his  high  rank,  and 
thinking,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  advantages  in  public  life  which 
bis  birth  and  position  had  given  him,  still  he  would  never  have 
ventured  to  speak  of  his  own  services  as  necessary  to  any 
Government  That  he  had  really  been  indispensable  to  many 
he  must  have  known,  but  not  to  his  closest  friend  would  he  have 
said  so  in  plain  language.  To  such  a  man,  the  arrogance  of  Mr. 
Bonteen  was  intolerable. 

There  is  probably  more  of  the  flavour  of  political  aristocracy 
to  be  found  still  remaining  among  our  Liberal  leading  statesmen 
than  among  their  opponents.  A  Conservative  Cabinet  is,  doubt- 
less, never  deficient  in  dukes  and  lords,  and  the  sons  of  such ; 
but  Conservative  dukes  and  lords  are  recruited  here  and  there, 
and  as  recruits,  are  new  to  the  business,  whereas  among  the  old 
Whigs  a  halo  of  statecraft  has,  for  ages  past,  so  strongly  pervaded 
and  enveloped  certain  great  families,  that  the  power  in  die  world 
of  politics  thus  produced  still  remains,  and  is  even  yet  efficacious 
in  creating  a  feeling  of  exclusiveness.  They  say  that  "  misfortune 
makes  men  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows.**  The  old 
hereditary  Whig  Cabinet  ministers  must,  no  doubt,  by  this  time 
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have  learned  to  feel  themselves  at  home  with  strange  neighbours 
at  their  elbows.  But  still  with  them  something  of  the  feeling  of 
high  bloody  of  rank,  and  of  living  in  a  park  with  deer  about  it, 
remains.  They  still  entertain  a  pride  in  their  Cabinets,  and  have, 
at  any  rate,  not  as  yet  submitted  themselves  to  a  conjuror.  The 
Charles  James  Fox  element  of  liberality  still  holds  its  own,  and 
the  fragrance  of  Cavendish  is  essential  M^th  no  man  was  this 
feeling  stronger  than  with  the  Duke  of  St  Bungay,  though  he  well 
knew  how  to  keep  it  in  abeyance, — even  to  the  extent  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Bonteens  must  creep  into  the  holy  places.  The  faces 
which  he  loved  to  see, — bom  chiefly  of  other  faces  he  had  loved 
when  young, — could  not  cluster  around  the  sacred  table  without 
others  which  were  much  less  welcome  to  him.  He  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  exclusiveness  did  not  suit  the  nation,  though 
human  enough  to  feel  that  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  him- 
self. There  must  be  Bonteens ; — ^but  when  any  Bonteen  came 
up,  who  loomed  before  his  eyes  as  specially  disagreeable,  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  duty  to  close  the  door  ag^ainst  such  a  one, 
if  it  could  be  closed  without  violence.  A  constant,  gentle  pressure 
against  the  door  would  tend  to  keep  down  the  niunber  of  the 
Bonteens. 

I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  not  going  a  little  too  quick  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Bonteen,"  said  the  elder  duke  to  Mr.  Gresham 
before  he  had  finally  assented  to  a  proposition  originated  by  him- 
self,— that  he  should  sit  in  the  Cabinet  without  a  portfolio. 

"  Palliser  wishes  it,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  shortly. 

"  He  and  I  think  that  there  has  been  some  mistake  about  that 
You  suggested  the  appointment  to  him,  and  he  felt  unwilling  to 
raise  an  objection  without  giving  the  matter  very  mature 
consideration.   You  can  understand  that." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  thought  that  the  selection  would  be 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  him."  Then  the  duke  made  a  sugges- 
tion. Could  not  some  special  office  at  the  Treasury  be  constructed 
for  Mr.  Bonteen's  acceptance,  having  special  reference  to  the 
question  of  decimal  coinage  ? 

"But  how  about  the  salary?"  asked  Mr.  Gresham.  **I 
couldn't  propose  a  new  office  with  a  salary  above  £2^000" 

"  Couldn't  we  make  it  permanent,"  suggested  the  Duke 
"  with  permission  to  hold  a  seat  if  he  can  get  one  ?" 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

"He  got  into  a  very  unpleasant  scrape  when  he  was  Financial 
Secretary,"  said  the  Duke. 


But  whither  would'st  thou,  Muse  ?  Unmeet 


For  jocund  lyre  are  themes  like  thcie. 
Shalt  thou  the  talk  of  gods  repeat, 
Debasmg  by  thy  strams  effete 
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The  absolute  words  of  a  conversation  so  lofty  shall  no  longer 
be  attempted,  but  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Gresham  was  too  wise 
to  treat  as  of  no  account  the  objections  of  such  a  one  as  the 
Duke  of  St.  Bungay.  He  saw  Mr.  Bonteen,  and  he  saw  the 
other  duke,  and  difficulties  arose.  Mr.  Bonteen  made  himself 
very  disagreeable  indeed.  As  Mr.  Bonteen  had  never  absolutely 
been  as  yet  more  than  a  demigod,  our  Muse,  light  as  she  is, 
may  venture  to  report  that  he  told  Mr.  Ratler  that  "he'd  be 

d  if  he'd  stand  it.   If  he  were  to  be  thrown  over  now,  he'd 

make  such  a  row,  and  would  take  such  care  that  the  fat  should 
be  in  the  fire,  that  his  enemies,  whoever  they  were,  should 
wish  that  they  had  kept  their  fingers  off  him.  He  knew  who 
was  doing  it."  If  he  did  not  know,  his  guess  was  right  In 
his  heart  he  accused  the  young  duchess,  uiough  he  mentioned 
her  name  to  no  one.  And  it  was  the  young  duchess.  Then 
there  was  made  an  insidious  proposition  to  Mr.  Gresham, — 
which  reached  him  at  last  through  Barrington  Erie,  —  that 
matters  would  go  quieter  if  Phineas  Finn  were  placed  in  his 
old  office  at  the  Colonies  instead  of  Lord  Fawn,  whose  name 
had  been  suggested,  and  for  whom, — as  Barrington  Erie 
declared, — no  one  cared  a  brass  farthing.  Mr.  Gresham  when 
he  heard  this,  thought  that  he  began  to  smell  a  rat,  and  was 
determined  to  be  on  his  guard.  Why  should  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Phineas  Finn  make  things  go  easier  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Bonteen?  There  must  be  some  woman's  fingers  in  the  pie. 
Now  Mr.  Gresham  was  firmly  resolved  that  no  woman's  fingers 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  his  pie. 

How  the  thing  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  it  would  be  bootless 
here  to  tell.  Neither  of  the  two  dukes  absolutely  refused  to  join 
the  Ministry ;  but  they  were  persistent  in  their  objection  to  Mr. 
Bonteen,  and  were  joined  in  it  by  Lord  Plinlimmon  and  Sir 
Harry  Coldfoot.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Gresham  urged  that 
he  had  no  other  man  ready  and  fit  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. That  excuse  could  not  be  accepted.  There  was  Legge 
Wilson,  who  twelve  years  since  had  been  at  the  Treasury,  and 
would  do  very  well  Now  Mr.  Gresham  had  always  personally 
hated  Legge  Wilson, — and  had,  therefore,  offered  him  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Legge  Wilson  had  disgusted  him  by  accepting  it,  and 
the  name  had  already  been  published  in  connection  with  the 
office.  But  in  the  lists  which  had  appeared  towards  the  end  of 
the  week,  no  name  was  connected  with  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  no  office  was  connected  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Bonteen.  The  editor  of  the  People's  Banner,  however, 
expressed  the  gratification  of  that  journal  that  even  Mr.  Gresham 
had  not  dared  to  propose  Mr.  Phineas  Finn  for  any  place  under 
the  Crown. 

At  last  Mr.  Bonteen  was  absolutely  told  that  he  could  not  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.   If  he  would  consent  to  give  hi§ 
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very  valuable  services  to  the  country  with  the  view  of  carrying 
through  Parliament  the  great  measure  of  decimal  coins^e  he 
should  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,— but  without  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  would  thus  become  the  Right  Honourable 
Bonteen,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  great  thing  for  him, — ^and, 
not  busy  in  the  Cabinet,  must  be  able  to  devote  his  time  ex- 
clusively to  the  great  measure  above-named.  What  was  to 
become  of  "Trade"  generally,  was  not  specially  explained  ;  but, 
as  we  all  know,  there  would  be  a  Vice-President  to  attend  to 
details. 

The  proposition  very  nearly  broke  the  man's  heart.  With  a 
voice  stopped  by  agitation,  with  anger  flashing  from  his  eyes, 
almost  in  a  convulsion  of  mixed  feelings,  he  reminded  his  chiet 
of  what  had  been  said  about  his  appointment  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Gresham  had  already  absolutely  defended  it.  After  that  did  Mr. 
Gresham  mean  to  withdraw  a  promise  that  had  so  formally  been 
made  ?  But  Mr.  Gresham  was  not  to  be  caught  in  that  way. 
He  had  made  no  promise  ; — ^had  not  even  stated  to  the  House 
that  such  appointment  was  to  be  made.  A  very  improper  ques- 
tion had  been  asked  as  to  a  rumour, — ^in  answering  which  he 
had  been  forced  to  justify  himself  by  explaining  that  discussions 
respecting  the  office  had  been  necessary.  "  Mr.  Bonteen,"  said 
Mr.  Gresham,  "  no  one  knows  better  than  you  the  difficulties  of  a 
Minister.  If  you  can  act  with  us  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  you. 
If  you  cannot,  I  shall  regret  the  loss  of  your  services.^  Mr, 
Bonteen  took  twenty-four  hours  to  consider,  and  was  then 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  without  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Legge  Wilson  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  When  the  lists  were  completed,  no  office  whatever 
was  assigned  to  Phineas  Finn.  "I  haven't  done  with  Mr. 
Bonteen  yet,"  said  the  young  duchess  to  her  friend  Madame 
Goesler. 

The  secrets  of  the  world  are  very  marvellous,  but  they  are  not 
themselves  half  so  wonderful  as  the  way  in  which  they  become 
known  to  the  world.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bonteen's 
high  ambition  had  foundered,  and  that  he  had  been  degraded 
through  the  secret  enmity  of  the  Duchess  of  Omnium.  It  was 
equally  certain  that  his  secret  enmity  to  Phineas  Finn  had 
brought  this  punishment  on  his  head.  But  before  the  Ministry 
had  been  a  week  in  office  almost  everybody  knew  that  it  was  so. 
The  rumours  were  full  of  falsehood,  but  yet  they  contained  the 
truth.  The  duchess  had  done  it.  The  duchess  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  Lady  Laura  Kennedy,  who  was  in  love  with  Phineas 
Finn.  She  had  gone  on  her  knees  t6  Mr.  Gresham  to  get  a 
place  for  her  friend's  favourite,  and  Mr.  Gresham  had  refused. 
Consequently  at  her  bidding,  half-a-dozen  embryo  Ministers — 
her  husband  among  the  number — ^had  refused  to  be  amenable 
to  Mr.  Gresham,    Mr.  Gresham  had  at  last  consented  to 
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g;.^«fice  Mr.  Bonteen,  who  had  originally  instigated  him  to  reject 
the  claims  of  Phineas  Finn.  That  the  degradation  of  the  "on« 
man  had  been  caused  by  the  exclusion  of  the  other  all  the  woiki 
knew. 

"  It  shuts  the  door  to  me  for  ever  and  ever,"  laid  Phineas  to 
Madame  Goesler. 
"  I  don't  see  that." 

^  Of  course  it  does.  Such  an  affair  places  a  maik  against  a 
man's  name  which  will  never  be  forgotten." 

"  Is  your  heart  set  upon  holding  some  triding  appointment 
under  a  Minister  ? " 

^  To  tell  you  the  truth  it  (s  or  rather  it  was.  The  prospect 
of  ofEce  to  me  was  more  than  perhaps  to  any  other  expectant. 
Even  this  man^  Bonteen,  has  some  fortune  of  his  own,  and  can 
live  if  he  be  excluded.  I  have  given  up  everything  for  the  chance 
of  something  in  this  line." 

"  Other  lines  are  open." 

"Not  to  me,  Madame  Goesler.  I  do  not  mean  to  defend 
myself.  I  have  been  very  foolish,  very  sanguipe,  and  am  now 
veiy  unhappy." 

'^What  shall  I  say  to  you 

^'The  truth.'' 

"  In  truth,  then,  I  do  not  sympathise  with  you.   The  thing 
lost  is  too  small,  too  mean,  to  justify  unhappiness." 
But  Madame  Goesler,  you  are  a  rich  woman.** 
'^Well?" 

"If  you  were  to  lose  it  all,  would  you  not  be  unhappy  ?  It 
luu  been  my  ambition  to  live  here  in  London  as  one  of  a 
special  set  which  dominates  all  other  sets  in  our  English  world. 
To  do  so  a  man  should  have  means  of  his  own.  I  have 
none  ;  and  yet  I  have  tried  it, — thinking  that  I  could  earn  my 
bread  at  it  as  men  do  at  other  professions.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  should  not  have  thought  so.  No  man  should  attempt  what  I 
have  attempted  without  means,  at  any  rate  to  live  on  if  he  fail;- 
but  I  am  not  the  less  unhappy  because  I  have  been  silly." 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"Ah, — ^what  ?  Another  friend  asked  me  that  the  other  day, 
and  I  told  her  that  I  should  vjwiish." 
"Who  was  that  friend?" 
"  Lady  Laura." 

"  She  is  in  London  again  now?* 

"  Yes ;  she  and  her  father  are  in  Portman  Square." 

"  She  has  been  an  injurious  friend  to  you." 

"  No,  by  heaven,"  exclaimed  Phineas.  "  But  for  her  I  should 
never  have  been  here  at  all,  never  have  had  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
never  have  been  in  office,  never  have  known  you." 

"And  might  hav^  l^een  the  better  without  anv  of  these 
things." 
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"No  man  ever  had  a  better  friend  than  Lady  Laura  has  been 
to  me.  Malice,  wicked  and  false  as  the  devil,  has  lately  joined 
our  names  together  to  the  incredible  injury  of  both  of  us  ;  but  it 
has  not  been  her  fault." 

"  You  are  energetic  in  defending  her." 

''And  so  would  she  be  in  defending  me.  Circumstances 
threw  us  together  and  made  us  friends.  Her  father  and  her 
brother  were  my  friends.  I  happened  to  be  of  service  to  her 
husband.  We  belonged  to  the  same  party.  And  therefore, — 
because  she  has  been  unfortunate  in  her  marriage^ — ^people  tells 
lies  of  her." 

"  It  is  a  pity  he  should— not  die,  and  leave  her,"  said  Madame 
Goesler,  slowly. 
"Why  so?" 

"  Because  then  you  might  justify  yourself  in  defending  her  by 
making  her  your  wife."  She  paused,  but  he  made  no  answer  to 
this.   "  You  are  in  love  with  her,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  untrue." 

«  Mr.  Finn  ! " 

"  Well,  what  would  you  have  ?  I  am  not  in  love  with  her. 
To  me  she  is  no  more  than  my  sister.  Were  she  as  free  as  air 
I  should  not  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  Can  a  man  and  woman  feel 
no  friendship  without  being  in  love  with  each  other  ?" 

"I  hope  they  may,"  said  Madame  Goesler.  Had  he  been 
lynx-eyed  he  might  have  seen  that  she  blushed  ;  but  it  required 
quick  eyes  to  discover  a  blush  on  Madame  Goesler's  face.  "  You 
and  I  are  friends." 

"  Indeed  we  are,"  he  said,  grasping  her  hand  as  he  took  his 
leave. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

I  HOPE  I'M  NOT  DISTRUSTED. 

fel^^MiERARD  MAULE,  as  the  reader  has  been  informed^ 
MmSm^  ^^^^  three  lines  to  his  dearest  Adelaide  to  inform 
fff9E»|  her  that  his  father  would  not  assent  to  the  suggestion 
j^^^wfl  respecting  Maule  Abbey  which  had  been  made  by 
Lady  Chiltern,  and  then  took  no  further  steps  in  the  matter. 
In  the  fortnight  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  letter  nothing  was 
beard  of  him  at  Harrington  Hall,  and  Adelaide,  though  she  made 
no  complaint,  was  imhappy.  Then  came  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Spooner, — ^with  all  its  ricn  offers,  and  Adelaide's  mind  was  for  a 
while  occupied  with  wrath  against  her  second  suitor.  But  as 
the  egregious  folly  of  Mr.  Spoi)ner,  for  to  her  thinking  the 
aspirations  of  Mr.  Spooner  were  egregiously  foolish, — died  out 
of  her  mind,  her  thoughts  reverted  to  her  engagement.  Why 
did  not  the  man  come  to  her,  or  why  did  he  not  write  ? 

She  had  received  from  Lady  Chiltem  an  invitation  to  remain 
with  them, — the  Chiltems, — ^till  her  marriage.  "  But,  dear  Lady 
Chiltem,  who  knows  when  it  will  be?"  Adelaide  had  said. 
Lady  Chiltem  had  good-naturedly  replied  that  the  longer  it  was 
put  off  the  better  for  herself.  "  But  youll  be  going  to  London 
or  abroad  before  that  day  comes."  Lady  Chiltem  declared  that 
she  looked  forward  to  no  festivities  which  could  under  any 
circumstances  remove  her  four-and-twenty  hours  travelling 
distance  from  the  kennels.  Probably  she  might  go  up  to 
Loudon  for  a  couple  of  months  as  soon  as  the  hunting  was 
over,  and  the  hounds  had  been  drafted,  and  the  horses  had  been 
coddled,  and  every  covert  had  been  visited.  From  the  month  of 
May  till  the  middle  of  July  she  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
be  in  town,  as  communications  by  telegram  could  now  be  made 
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day  and  night  After  tliat,  preparatioBS  Ibr  cub-h«nting  would 
be  imminent,  and,  as  a  matter  of  coiirse,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  she  should  be  at  Harrington  Hall  at  so  important  a  "period 
of  the  year.  During  those  couple  of  months  she  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  the  companionship  of  her  friend,  and  she  hinted 
that  Gerard  Maule  would  certainly  be  in  town.  "  I  begin  to 
think  it  would  have  been  better  that  I  should  never  have  seen 
Gerard  Maule,"  said  Adelaide  Palliser. 

This  happened  about  the  middle  of  March,  while  hunting 
was  still  in  force.  Gerard's  horses  were  standing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  Gerard  himself  was  not  there.  Mr.  Spooner, 
since  that  short,  disheartening  note  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
Lord  Chiltem,  had  not  been  seen  at  Harrington.  There  was  a 
Harrington  Lawn  Meet  on  one  occasion,  but  he  had  not 
appeared  till  the  hounds  were  at  the  neighbouring  covert  side. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  give  up 
the  pursuit,  and  had  even  muttered  something  of  the  sort  to 
Lord  Chiltem.  "  I  am  one  of  those  fellows  who  stick  to  a 
thing,  you  know,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  had  better  give  up  sticking  to  her,  because 
•he's  going  to  marry  somebody  else.'' 

"  I've  heard  all  about  that,  my  lord.  He's  a  very  nice  sort  of 
young  man,  but  I'm  told  he  hasn't  got  his  house  ready  yet  for  a 
family."  AH  which  Lord  Chiltem  repeated  to  his  wife.  Neither 
of  them  spoke  to  Adelaide  again  about  Mr.  Spooner  ;  but  this 
did  cause  a  feeling  in  Lady  Chiltem's  mind  that  perhaps  this 
engagement  with  young  Maule  was  a  foolish  thing,  and  that,  if 
so,  she  was  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  folly. 

"Don't  you  think  you'd  better  write  to  him?"  she  said,  one 
morning* 

*  Why  does  he  not  write  to  me 

**But  he  did,— when  he  told  you  that  his  father  Would  not 
consent  to  give  up  the  house.   You  did  not  answer  hira  then." 

"It  was  two  Imes,— without  a  date.  I  don't  even  kno^ 
where  he  lives." 

**  You  know  his  club  > 

*  Yes,— I  know  his  club.   I  do  feel,  Lady  Chifterit,  that  I 
have  become  engaged  to  marry  a  man  as  to  whom  I 
altogether  in  the  dark.   I  don't  like  writing  to  him  at  his  club. 

**  You  have  seen  more  of  him  here  and  in  Italy  than  most 
girls  see  of  their  future  husbands." 

"So  I  hav^— but  t  have  seen  no  one  belonging^  to  hiitt 
Don't  you  understand  what  I  mean  ?  I  feel  all  at  sea  about 
him.   I  am  sure  he  does  not  mean  any  harm." 

•*  Certainly  he  does  not." 

"  But  then  he  hardly  means  any  good." 

"I  never  saw  a  man  more  earnestly  in  love,"  said  Lady 
Chiltern. 
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"  Oh  yes,— he's  quite  enough  in  love.   But  ^ 

«  But  what  P 

^  He'll  just  remain  up  in  London  thinking  about  it,  and  never 
tell  himself  that  there's  anything  to  be  done.  And  then,  down 
here,  what  is  my  best  hope  ?  Not  that  hell  come  to  see  me^ 
but  that  hell  come  to  see  his  horse,  and  that  so,  perhaps,  I  may 
get  a  word  with  him."  Then  Lady  Chiltem  suggested,  with  a 
laugh,  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  that  she  should  have 
accepted  Mr.  Spooner.  There  would  have  been  no  doubt  as  to 
Mr.  Spooner's  energy  and  purpose.  "  Only  that  if  there  was 
not  another  man  in  the  world  I  wouldn't  marry  him,  and  that  I 
never  saw  any  other  man  except  Gerard  Maule  whom  I  even 
fancied  I  could  marry." 

About  a  fortnight  after  this,  when  the  hunting  was  all  over, 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  she  did  write  to  him  as  follows,  and 
did  direct  her  letter  to  his  club.  In  the  meantime,  Lord 
Chiltem  had  intimated  to  his  wife  that  if  Gerard  Maule 
behaved  badly  he  should  consider  himself  to  be  standing  vol 
the  place  of  Adelaide's  father  or  brother.  His  wife  pointed  out 
to  him  that  were  he  her  father  or  her  brother  he  could  do 
nothing, — that  in  these  days  let  a  man  behave  ever  so  badly, 
no  means  of  punishing  was  within  reach  of  the  lady's  friends. 
But  Lord  Chiltem  would  not  assent  to  this.  He  muttered 
something  about  a  horsewhip,  and  seemed  to  suggest  that  one 
man  could,  if  he  were  so  minded,  always  have  it  out  with 
another,  if  not  in  this  way,  then  in  that.  Lady  Chiltern  protested, 
and  declared  that  horsewhips  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  efficacious.  Hie  had  better  mind  what  he  is  about,"  said 
Lord  Chiltem.  It  was  after  this  that  Adelaide  wrote  her  letter 

"Harrington  Hall,  5th  April. 

"Dear  Gerard,— 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  should  hear  from  you, 
and  have  been  surprised, — I  may  say  unhappy, — because  I 
have  not  done  so.  Perhaps  you  thought  I  ought  to  have 
answered  the  three  words  which  you  wrote  to  me  about  your 
father ;  if  so,  I  will  apologise  ;  only  they  did  not  seem  to  give 
me  anything  to  say.  I  was  very  sorry  that  your  father  should 
hswe  '  cut  up  rou^,'  as  you  call  it,  but  you  must  remember  that 
we  both  enacted  that  he  would  refuse,  and  that  we  are  only 
therefore  where  we  thought  we  should  be;  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  wait  till  Providence  does  something  tor  us,'-only^  If 
so,  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  me  to  hear  your  own  opinion 
about  it. 

"  The  Chilterns  are  surprised  that  you  shouldn't  have  come 
back,  and  seen  the  end  of  the  season.  There  were  some  very 
good  runs  just  at  last ; — ^particularly  one  on  last  Monday.  But 
on  Wednesday  Trumpeton  Wood  was  again  blank,  and  thew 
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was  some  row  about  wires.  I  can't  explain  it  all ;  but  you 
must  come,  and  Lord  Chiltem  will  tell  you.  I  have  gone  down 
to  sec  the  horses  ever  so  often  ;— but  I  don't  care  to  go  now,  as 

Jrou  never  write  to  me.  They  are  all  three  quite  well,  and  Fan 
ooks  as  silken  and  as  soft  as  any  lady  need  do. 

Lady  Chiltem  has  been  kinder  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  go 
up  to  town  with  her  in  May,  and  shall  remain  with  her  whUe 
she  is  there.  So  far  I  have  decided.  After  that  my  future 
home  must,  Sir,  depend  on  the  resolution  and  determination,  or 
perhaps  on  the  vagaries  and  caprices,  of  him  who  is  to  be  my 
future  master.  Joking  apart,  I  must  know  to  what  I  am  to  look 
forward  before  I  can  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  will  or  will 
not  go  back  to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  sunmier.  If  I  do, 
I  fear  I  must  do  so  just  in  the  hottest  time  of  the  year ;  but  I 
shall  not  like  to  come  down  here  again  after  leaving  London^ — 
unless  something  by  that  lime  has  been  settled. 

I  shall  send  this  to  your  club,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  reach 
you*   I  suppose  that  you  are  in  London. 
"  Good-bye,  dearest  Gerard, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"Adelaide." 

"  If  there  is  anything  that  troubles  you,  pray  tell  me.  I  ask 
you  because  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  that  I  should 
know.  I  sometimes  think  that  you  would  have  written  if  there 
had  not  been  some  misfortune.   God  bless  you." 

Gerard  was  in  London,  and  sent  the  following  note  by  return 
of  post 

<i  ckij^  Tuesday. 

"  Dearest  Adelaide, 

"  All  righL  If  Chiltem  can  take  me  for  a  couple  of 
nights,  111  come  down  next  week,  and  settle  about  the  horses, 
and  will  arrange  everything. 

"  Ever  your  own,  with  all  my  heart, 

"  G*  M." 

"  He  will  settle  about  his  horses,  and  arrange  everything," 
said  Adelaide,  as  she  showed  the  letter  to  Lady  Chiltem. 
"  The  horses  first,  and  everything  afterwards.  The  everything, 
of  course,  includes  all  my  future  happiness,  the  day  of  my 
marriage,  whether  to-morrow  or  in  ten  years'  time,  and  the 
place  where  we  shall  live." 

"At  any  rate,  he's  coming." 

"  Yes  ; — but  when  ?  He  says  next  week,  but  he  does  not 
name  any  day.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  see  anything  so  unsatis- 
factory?" 
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"  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see  him/' 
"  So  I  should  be, — if  there  was  any  sense  in  him.    I  shall  be 
gkd,  and  shall  kiss  him.'' 
"  I  daresay  you  wilL" 

"And  let  him  put  his  arm  round  my  waist  and  be  happy. 
He  will  be  happy  because  he  will  think  of  nothing  beyond.  But 
what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  " 

"  He  says  that  he  will  settle  everything." 

"  But  he  will  have  thought  of  nothing.  What  must  I  settle  ? 
That  is  the  question.  When  he  was  told  to  go  to  his  father,  he 
went  to  his  father.  When  he  failed  there  the  work  was  done, 
and  the  trouble  was  off  his  mind.    I  know  him  so  well." 

"  If  you  think  so  ill  of  him  why  did  you  consent  to  get  into 
his  boat  ?  "  said  Lady  Chiltem,  seriously. 

"I  don't  think  ill  of  him.  Why  do  you  say  that  I  think  ill  of 
him  ?  I  think  better  of  him  than  of  anybody  else  in  the  world ; 
—but  I  know  his  fault,  and,  as  it  happens,  it  is  a  fault  so  very 
prejudicial  to  my  happiness.  You  ask  me  why  I  got  into  his 
boat  Why  does  any  girl  get  into  a  man's  boat  ?  Why  did  you 
get  into  Lord  Chiltem's  ?  " 

"  I  promised  to  marry  him  when  I  was  seven  years  old ; — so 
he  says." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  have  done  it,  if  you  hadn't  had  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  you  were  bom  to  be  his  wife.  I  haven't  got  into 
this  man's  boat  yet ;  but  I  never  can  be  happy  unless  I  do, 
simply  because  

"  You  love  him." 

"Yes just  that.  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  should  like  to  be 
in  his  boat,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  anywhere  else.  After 
you  have  come  to  feel  like  that  about  a  man  I  don't  suppose  it 
makes  any  difference  whether  you  think  him  perfect  or  im- 
perfect He's  just  my  own, — ^at  least  I  hope  so ; — the  one 
thing  that  I've  got.  If  I  wear  a  stuff  frock,  I'm  not  going  to 
despise  it  because  it's  not  silk." 

"  Mr.  Spooner  wovdd  be  the  stuff  frock." 

"  No ; — Mr,  Spooner  is  shoddy,  and  very  bad  shoddy,  too." 

On  the  Saturday  in  the  following  week  Gerard  Maule  did 
arrive  at  Harrington  Hall, — and  was  welcomed  as  only  accepted 
lovers  are  welcomed.  Not  a  word  of  reproach  was  uttered  as 
to  his  delinquencies.  No  doubt  he  got  the  kiss  with  which 
Adelaide  had  herself  suggested  that  his  coming  would  be 
rewarded.  He  was  allowed  to  stand  on  the  rug  before  the  fire 
with  his  arm  round  her  waist.  Lady  Chiltem  smiled  on  him. 
His  horses  had  been  specially  visited  that  morning,  and  a 
lively  report  as  to  their  condition  was  made  to  him.  Not  a 
word  was  said  on  that  occasion  which  could  distress  him. 
Even  Lord  Chiltem,  when  he  came  in,  was  gracious  to  him, 
"  Well,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "you've  missed  your  hunting." 

20 
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^*  Yes ;  indeed.   Things  kept  me  in  town.*' 

**  We  had  some  imconmionly  good  runs." 

**  Have  the  horses  stood  pretty  well  ?"  asked  Gerard. 

"  I  felt  uncommonly  tempted  to  borrow  yours  j  and  should 
have  done  so  once  or  twice  if  I  hadn't  known  that  I  should 
•have  been  betrayed." 
•  •  I  wish  you  had,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Gerard.  And  then 
they  went  to  dress  for  dinner. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  ladies  had  gone  to  bed,  Lord 
Chiltem  took  his  friend  off  to  the  smoking-room.  At  Harrington 
Hall  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  descend 
together  into  the  very  comfortable  Pandemonium  which  was  so 
caiUed,  when,  —  as  was  the  case  at  present,  —  the  terms  of 
intimacy  between  them  were  sufficient  to  warrant  such  a 
proceding.  But  on  this  occasion  Lady  Chiltem  went  very  dis- 
creetly upstairs,  and  Adelaide,  with  equal  discretion,  followed 
her.  It  had  been  arranged  beforehand  that  Lord  Chiltern 
should  say  a  salutary  word  or  two  to  the  young  man.  Maule 
began  about  the  hunting,  asking  questions  about  this  and  that, 
but  his  host  stopped  him  at  once.  Lord  Chiltem,  when  he  had 
a  task  on  hand,  was  always  inclined  to  get  through  it  at  once,— 
perhaps  with  an  energy  that  was  too  sudden  in  its  effects. 

Maule,"  he  said,  *'  you  ought  to  make  up  your  mind  what  you 
mean  to  do  about  that  girl" 
Do  about  her  I  How?"* 

"You  and  she  are  engaged,  1  suppose?" 

"  Of  course  we  are.   There  isn't  any  doubt  about  it." 

"  Just  so.  But  when  thinga  come  to  be  like  that,  all  delays 
are  good  fun  to  the  man,  but  they^e  the  very  devil  to  the 
gifl ' 

"  I  thought  it  was  always  the  other  way  up,  and  that  girls 
wanted  delay  ?  " 

"  That's  only  a  theoretical  delicacy  which  never  means  much. 
When  a  girl  is  engaged  she  likes  to  have  the  day  fixed.  When 
there's  a  long  interval  the  man  can  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases, 
while  the  girl  can  do  nothing  except  think  about  him.  Then  it 
sometimes  turns  out  that  when  he's  wanted,  he's  not  there." 

"  I  hope  I'm  not  distrusted,"  said  Gerard,  with  an  air  that 
showed  that  he  was  almost  disposed  to  be  offended. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  The  women  here  think  you  the  finest 
paladin  in  the  world,  and  Miss  Palliser  would  fly  at  my  throat  if 
she  thought  that  I  said  a  word  against  you.  But  she's  in  my 
house,  you  see  :  and  I'm  bound  to  do  exactly  as  I  should  if  she 
were  my  sister." 

"  And  if  she  were  your  sister  ?  " 

"  I  should  tell  you  that  I  couldn't  approve  of  the  engagement 
unless  you  were  prepared  to  fix  the  time  of  your  marriage.  And 
I  should  ask  you  where  you  intended  to  live." 
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"Wherever  she  pleases.  I  can't  go  to  Maule  Abbey  while  my 
father  liveSi  without  his  sanction*'^ 

"  And  he  may  live  for  the  next  twenty  years/' 

"Or  thirty."  . 

"  Then  you  are  bound  to  decide  upon  something,  else.  It's  no 
use  saying  that  you  leave  it  to  her.  You  can't  leave  it  to  her. 
What  I  mean  is  this,  that  now  you  are  here,  I  think  you  are 
bound  to  settle  something;  with  her.   Good  night,  old  fellow." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

BOULOGNE. 

IML^^jUijtRARD  MAULE  as  he  sat  upstairs,  half  undressed,  in 
v%^9  his  bed-room  that  night  didn't  like  it  He  hardly 
K^^HfJI  knew  what  it  was  that  he  did  not  like, — but  he  felt 
m^SM  that  there  was  something  wrong.  He  thought  that 
Lord  Chiltem  had  not  been  warranted  in  speaking  to  him  with 
a  tone  of  authority,  and  in  talking  of  a  brother's  position, — ^and 
the  rest  of  it  He  had  lacked  the  presence  of  mind  for  saying 
anything  at  the  moment ;  but  he  must  say  something  sooner  or 
later.  He  wasn't  going  to  be  driven  by  Lord  Chiltem.  When 
he  looked  back  at  his  own  conduct  he  thought  that  it  had  been 
more  than  noble, — ^almost  romantic.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Miss  Psdliser,  and  spoken  his  love  out  freely,  without  any  reference 
to  money.  He  didn't  know  what  more  any  fellow  could  have 
done.  As  to  his  marrying  out  of  hand,  the  day  after  his  engage- 
ment, as  a  man  of  fortune  can  do,  everybody  must  have  known 
that  that  was  out  of  the  question.  Adelaide  of  course  had  known 
it.  It  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  consult  his 
father  as  to  living  at  Maule  Abbey.  Now  if  there  was  one  thing 
he  hated  more  than  another,  it  was  consulting  his  father ;  and 
yet  he  had  done  it  He  had  asked  for  a  loan  of  the  old  house 
m  perfect  faith,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  it  had  been  refused. 
He  could  not  make  a  house  to  live  in,  nor  could  he  coin  a 
fortune.  He  had  £Soo  a-year  of  his  own,  but  of  course  he 
owed  a  little  money.  Men  with  such  incomes  always  do 
owe  a  little  money.  It  was  almost  impossible  that  he  should 
marry  quite  at  once.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  Adelaide  had  no 
fortune  of  her  own.  When  he  fell  in  love  with  her  he  had  been 
a  great  deal  too  generous  to  think  of  fortune,  and  that  ought  to 
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be  remembered  now  to  his  credit.  Such  was  the  sum  of  his 
thoughts,  and  his  anger  spread  itself  from  Lord  Chiltem  even 
on  to  Adelaide  herself.  Chiltem  would  hardly  have  spoken  in 
that  way  unless  she  had  complained.  She,  no  doubt,  had  been 
speaking  to  Lady  Chiltem,  and  Lady  Chiltern  had  passed  it  on  to 
her  husband.  He  would  have  it  out  with  Adelaide  on  the  nejct 
morning, — quite  decidedly.  And  he  would  make  Lord  Chiltem 
understand  that  he  would  not  endure  interference.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  leave  Harrington  Hall  at  a  moment's  notice  if 
he  were  ill-treated.  This  was  the  humour  in  which  Gerard 
Maule  put  himself  to  bed  that  night. 

On  the  following  moming  he  was  very  late  at  breakfast, — so 
late  that  Lord  Chiltem  had  gone  over  to  the  kennel.  As  he 
was  dressing  he  had  resolved  that  it  would  be  fitting  that  he 
should  speak  again  to  his  host  before  he  said  anything  to 
Adelaide  that  might  appear  to  impute  blame  to  her.  He 
would  ask  Chiltem  whether  anything  was  meant  by  what  had 
been  said  over-night  But,  as  it  happened,  Adelaide  had  been 
left  alone  to  pour  out  his  tea  for  him,  and,  —  as  the  reader 
will  understand  to  have  been  certain  on  such  an  occasion, — 
they  were  left  together  for  an  hour  in  the  breakfast  parlour. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  an  hour  should  be  passed  without 
some  reference  to  the  grievance  which  was  lying  heavy  on  his 
heart  "Late;  I  should  think  you  are,"  said  Adebtide  laughing. 
"  It  is  nearly  eleven.  Lord  Chiltem  has  been  out  an  hour.  I 
suppose  you  never  get  up  except  for  hunting." 

People  always  think  it  is  so  wonderfuUy  virtuous  to  gef  up. 
What's  the  use  of  it  ?  " 

"  Your  breakfast  is  so  cold." 

"  I  don't  care  about  that   I  suppose  they  can  boil  me  an  egg. 
I  was  very  seedy  when  I  went  to  bed." 
"  You  smoked  too  many  cigars.  Sir." 

"  No,  I  didn't ;  but  Chiltem  was  saying  things  that  I  didn't 
like."  Adelaide's  face  at  once  became  very  serious.  "  Yes,  a 
good  deal  of  sugar,  please.  I  don't  care  about  toast,  and  any- 
thing does  for  me.   He  has  gone  to  the  kennels,  has  he  ?  " 

"  He  said  he  should.   What  was  he  saying  last  night  ?  " 

"  Nothing  particular.  He  has  a  way  of  blowing  up,  yoij  know ; 
and  he  loo^  at  one  just  as  if  he  expected  that  everybody  was  to 
do  iust  what  he  chooses." 

"You  didn't  quarreL" 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  went  off  to  bed  without  saying  a  word.   I  hate 
jaws.    I  shall  just  put  it  right  this  moming ;  that's  alL" 
"Was  it  about  me,  Gerard  ?" 
"  It  doesn't  signify  the  least" 

"  But  it  does  signify.  If  you  and  he  were  to  quarrel  would  it 
hot  signify  to  me  very  much  !  How  could  I  stay  here  with 
theni}  or  go  up  to  London  with  them,  if  you  and  he  had  really 
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quarrelled  ?  You  must  tell  me.  I  know  that  it  was  about  me,* 
Then  she  came  and  sat  close  to  him.  "  Gerard,"  she  continued, 
^  I  don't  think  you  understand  how  much  everything  is  to  mc 
that  concerns  you." 

When  he  began  to  reflect,  he  could  not  quite  recollect  what  It 
was  that  Lord  Chiltem  had  said  to  him,  He  did  remember  that 
sometking  had  been  suggested  about  a  brother  and  sister  which 
had  implied  that  Adelaide  might  want  protection,  but  there  was 
liothing  unnatural  or  other  than  kind  in  the  position  which  Lord 
Chiltem  had  declared  that  he  would  assume,  "  He  seemed  to 
think  that  I  wasn't  treating  you  well,*'  said  he,  turning  round 
from  the  breakfast-table  to  the  firci  '^and  that  is  a  sort  of  thing 
I  can't  stand." 

I  have  never  said  so,  Gerard." 

I  don^  know  what  it  is  that  he  expects,  or  why  he  should 
interfere  at  all.  I  can't  bes^r  to  be  mterfered  with.  What 
does  ^e  know  about  it  ?  He  has  had  domebpdy  to  pay  every- 
thing for  him  half-a-dosen  times,  but  I  have  to  look  out  for 
myself." 

What  does  all  this  mean 

You  would  ask  me,  yon  know  ?  I  am  bothered  out  of  my 
life  by  ever  so  m?tny  things,  and  now  he  comes  and  adds  his 
botheration," 

**  What  bothers  you,  Gerard  ?  If  anything  bothers  you,  surely 
you  will  tell  me.  If  there  has  been  anything  to  trouble  you  since 
you  saw  your  father  why  have  you  not  written  and  told  me  ?  Is 
your  trouble  about  me  ?" 

"  Wdl,  of  course  it  is,  in  a  sort  qf  way.* 

"  I  will  not  be  a  trouble  to  you." 
Now  you  are  going  to  misunderstand  me  I   Of  course,  vou^ 
are  not  a  trouble  to  me.   You  know  that  I  love  you  better  than- 
anytbing  in  the  world." 

*  I  hope  so." 

"  Of  course  I  do."  Then  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom.     But  what  can  a  man  do  ?  When 
Lady  Chiltern  reconmicnded  that  I  should  go  to  my  father  and 
tell  him,  I  did  it.   I  knew  that  no  good  could  come  of  it.  He 
wouldn't  lift  his  hand  to  do  anything  for  me," 
How  horrid  that  is  »"  ' 
"  He  thinks  it  a  shame  that  I  should  have  my  uncle's  money,  * 
though  he  never  had  any  more  right  to  it  than  that  man  out  there. 
He  is  always  saying  that  I  am  better  off  than  he  is,**  i 
"  I  suppose  you  are."  ) 
I  am  very  badly  off,  I  know  that   People  sewn  to  think  thsit 
^800  is  eyer  so  mucH,  but  I  find  it  to  be  very  little." 

And  it  win  bp  inuch  less  if  you  are  married,"  said  Addaide. 
gravelv.  ^ 

"Of  wxWi  everything  must  be  changed,  I  wust  wflmy 
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horses,  and  we  must  cut  and  run,  and  go  and  live  at  Boulogne, 
1  suppose.  But  a  man  can't  do  that  kind  of  thing  all  in  a  moment 
Then  Chiltem  comes  and  talks  as  though  he  were  Virtue  per- 
sonified.  What  business  is  it  of  his  ?  " 

Then  Adelaide  became  still  more  grave.  She  had  now  re- 
moved herself  from  his  embrace,  and  was  standing  a  little  apart 
from  him  on  the  rug,  She  did  not  answer  him  at  first ;  and 
when  she  did  sp,  she  spoke  very  slowly.  **  We  have  been  rash, 
I  fear ;  and  have  done  what  we  have  done  without  sufilcient 
thought." 

"  I  don't  say  that  at  all." 

"  But  I  do.  It  does  seem  now  that  we  have  been  imprudent." 
Then  she  smiled  as  she  completed  her  speech,  "  There  had 
better  be  no  engagement  between  us.'' 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ? " 
Because  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  has  been  a  trouble  to  you 
rather  than  a  happiness." 

"  I  wouldn't  give  it  up  for  all  the  world." 

"  But  it  will  be  better.  I  had  not  thought  about  it  as  I  should 
have  done.  I  did  not  understand  that  the  prospect  of  marrying 
would  make  you — so  very  poor.  I  see  it  now.  You  had  better 
tell  Lord  Chiltem  that  it  is— done  with,  and  I  will  tell  her  the 
same.    It  will  be  better ;  and  I  will  go  back  to  Italy  at  once." 

Certamly  not.  It  is  not  done  with,  and  it  shall  not  be  done 
with." 

Do  you  think  I  will  marry  the  man  1  love  when  he  tells  me 
that  by — ^marrying — ^me,  he  will  be — ^banished  to — Bou — ^logne  \ 
You  had  better  see  Lord  Chiltem ;  indeed  you  had.''  And  then 
she  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Then  came  upon  him  at  once  a  feeling  that  he  had  behaved 
badly ;  and  yet  he  had  been  so  generous,  so  full  of  intentions  to 
be  devoted  and  tme  !  He  had  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
breaking  off  the  match,  and  would  not  think  of  it  now.  He  loved 
her  better  than  ever,  and  would  live  only  with  the  intention  of 
making  her  his  wife.  But  he  certainly  should  not  have  talked 
to  her  of  his  poverty,  nor  should  he  have  mentioned  Boulogne. ' 


him  about  Lord  Chiltem,  and  it  was  so  essentially  necessary 
that  he  should  make  her  understand  his  real  condition.  It 
had  ail  come  from  that  man's  unjustifiable  interference, — as  he 
would  at  once  go  and  tell  him.  Of  course  he  would  marry 
Adelaide,  but  the  marriage  must  be  delayed.  Everybody  waits 
twelve  months  before  they  are  married;  and  why  should  she  not 
wait  ?  Jle  was  miserable  because  he  knew  that  he  had  made 
her  unhappy;— but  the  fault  had  been  with  Lord  Chiltem. 
He  would  speak  his  mind  frankly  to  Chiltem^  and  theii  would 
explain  with  loving  tendemess  t6  his  Adelaide  that  they  would 
ftUl  1?^  ^  i»  all  tQ  each  Qther,  but  th^t  ft  shprt  ye^  mu^t 
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elapse  before  he  could  put  his  house  in  order  for  her.  Af^er 
that  he  would  sell  his  horses.  That  resolve  was  in  itself 
so  great  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  at  the  present 
moment  to  invent  any  more  plans  for  the  future.  So  he 
went  out  into  the  hall,  took  his  hat,  and  marched  off  to  the 
kennels. 

At  the  kennels  he  found  Lord  Chiltem  surrounded  by  the 
denizens  of  the  hunt.  His  huntsman,  with  the  kennelman  and 
feeder,  and  two  whips,  and  old  Doggett  were  all  there,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Hounds  was  in  the  middle  of  his  business. 
The  dogs  were  divided  by  ages,  as  well  as  by  sex,  and  were 
being  brought  out  and  examined.  Old  Doggett  was  giving 
advice, — differing  almost  always  from  Cox,  the  huntsman,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  keeping  this  hound  or  of  cashiering  that 
Nose,  pace,  strength,  and  docility  were  all  questioned  with  an 
eagerness  hardly  known  in  any  other  business ;  and  on  each 
question  Lord  Chiltem  listened  to  everybody,  and  then  decided 
with  a  single  word.  When  he  had  once  resolved,  nothing  furdier 
urged  by  any  man  then  could  avail  anything.  Jove  never  was 
so  autocratic,  and  certainly  never  so  much  in  earnest  From 
the  look  of  Lord  Chiltem's  brow  it  almost  seemed  as  though  this 
weight  of  empire  must  be  too  much  for  any  mere  man.  Very 
little  notice  was  taken  of  Gerard  Maule  when  he  joined  the  con- 
clave, though  it  was  felt  in  reference  to  him  that  he  was 
sufficiently  staunch  a  friend  to  the  hunt  to  be  trusted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  kenneL  Lord  Chiltem  merely  muttered  some  words 
of  greeting,  and  Cox  lifted  the  old  hunting-cap  which  he  wore. 
For  another  hour  the  conference  was  held.  Those  who  had 
attended  such  meeting^  know  well  that  a  morning  on  the  flags 
is  apt  to  be  a  long  sSfair.  Old  Doggett,  who  had  privileges, 
smoked  a  pipe,  and  Gerard  Maule  lit  one  cigar  after  another. 
But  Lord  Chiltem  had  become  too  thorough  a  man  of  business 
to  smoke  when  so  employed.  At  last  the  last  order  was  given, 
— Doggett  snarled  his  last  snarl, — and  Cox  uttered  his  last  "my 
lord.**  Then  Gerard  Maule  and  the  Master  left  the  hoimds  and 
walked  home  together. 

The  affair  had  been  so  long  that  Gerard  had  almost  forgotten 
his  grievance.  But  now  as  they  got  out  together  upon  the 
park,  he  remembered  the  tone  of  Adelaide's  voice  as  she  left 
nim,  and  remembered  also  that,  as  matters  stood  at  present,  it 
was  essentially  necessary  that  something  should  be  said.  "  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  and  see  that  woman,''  said  Lord 
Chiltem. 

i  "Do  you  mean  Adelaide  ?"  asked  Maule,  in  a  tone  of  infinite 
surprise.  • 

'^I  mean  this  new  duchess,  who  I'm  told  is  to  manage  every- 
thing herself.  That  man  Fothergill  is  going  on  with  just  tiie 
0ld  game  at  Trumpeton." 
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'Ts  he^  indeed?  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  just  at 
that  moment  You  remember  what  you  were  saying  about 
Miss  Palliser  last  night" 

"Yes." 

"Well; — I  don't  think,  you  know,  you  had  a  right  to  speak 
as  you  did." 

Lord  Chiltem  almost  flew  at  his  companion,  as  he  replied,  "  I 
said  nothing.  I  do  say  that  when  a  man  becomes  engaged  to  a 
girl,  he  should  let  her  hear  from  him,  so  that  tiiey  may  know 
what  each  other  is  about" 

You  hinted  something  about  being  her  brother,'* 

"  Of  course  I  did.  If  you  mean  well  by  her,  as  I  hope  you 
do,  it  can't  fret  you  to  think  that  she  has  .got  somebody  to  look 
after  her  till  you  come  in  and  take  possession.  It  is  the 
conunonest  thing  in  the  world  when  a  girl  is  left  all  alone  as 
she  is." 

"You  seemed  to  make  out  that  I  wasn't  treating  her  welL" 
''I  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  Maule;  but  if  you  ask  me 

n 

"  I  don't  ask  you  anything." 

*^  Yes,  you  do.  You  come  and  find  fault  with  me  for  speaking 
last  night  in  the  most  good-natured  way  in  the  world.  And, 
therefore,  I  tell  you  now  that  you  will  be  behaving  very  badly 
indeed,  unless  you  make  some  arrangement  at  once  as  to  what 
you  mean  to  do." 

That's  your  opinion,"  said  Gerard  Maule. 

"  Yes,  it  is ;  and  you'll  find  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  any  man 
or  woman  that  you  may  ask  who  knows  anything  about  such 
things.  And  111  tell  you  what.  Master  Maule,  if  you  think 
you're  going  to  face  me  down  you'll  find  yourself  mistaken. 
Stop  a  moment,  and  just  listen  to  me.  You  haven't  a  much 
better  friend  than  I  am,  and  I'm  sure  she  hasn't  a  better  friend 
ttian  my  wife.  All  this  has  taken  place  under  our  roof,  and  I 
mean  to  speak  my  mind  plainly.  What  do  you  propose  to  do 
about  your  marriage  ?  " 

"  I  don't  propose  to  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do." 

"  Will  you  tell  Miss  Palliser,— or  my  wife  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  as  I  may  think  fit" 

^'Then  I  must  tell  you  that  you  cannot  meet  her  at  my 
house." 
"  in  leave  it  to-day." 

"  You  needn't  do  that  either.  You  sleep  on  it,  and  then  makei 
up  your  mind.  You  can't  suppose  that  I  have  any  curiosity 
af>out  it  The  girl  is  fond  of  you,  and  I  suppose  that  you  are 
fond  of  her.  Don't  quarrel  for  nothmg.  If  I  have  offended 
you,  speak  to  Lady  Chiltem  about  it." 

"  Very  well  ;--I  will  speak  to  Lady  Chiltem." 

When  they  reached  the  house  it  was  clear  that  something 
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was  wrong.  Miss  Falliser  was  not  seen  again  before  dinner, 
and  Lady  Chiltem  was  grave  and  very  cold  in  her  manner  to 
Gerard  Maule.  He  was  left  alone  all  the  afternoon,  which  he 
passed  witli  his  horses  and  ^oom«  smokins  more  cigars,-^but 
thinking  all  the  time  of  Adelaide  Palliser's  last  words,  of  Lord 
Chiltem's  frown,  and  of  Lady  Chiltem's  manner  to  him.  When 
he  came  into  tne  drawing-room  before  dinner,  Lady  Chiltern 
and  Adelaide  were  both  there,  and  Adelaide  immediately  began 
to  ask  questions  about  the  kennel  and  the  huntsmen.  But  she 
studiously  kept  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  he  himself  felt  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  resume  at  present  the  footing  on 
which  he  stood  with  them  both  on  the  previous  evening. 
Presently  Lord  Chiltem  came  in,  and  another  man  and  his 
wife  who  had  come  to  stay  at  Harrington.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dull  than  the  whole  evening.  At  least,  so  Gerard  found  it 
He  did  take  Adelaide  in  to  dinner,  but  he  did  not  set  next  to 
her  at  table,  for  which,  however,  there  was  an  excuse,  as,  had 
he  done  so,  the  new-comer  must  have  been  placed  by  his  wife. 
He  was  cross,  and  would  not  make  an  attempt  to  speak  to  his 
neighbour,  and,  though  he  tried  once  or  twice  to  talk  to  Lady 
Chiltem — than  whom,  as  a  rule,  no  woman  was  ever  more  easy 
in  conversation  —  he  failed  altogether.  Now  and  again  he 
strove  to  catch  Adelaide's  eye,  but  even  in  that  he  could  not 
succeed.  When  the  ladies  left  the  room,  Chiltern  and  the  new- 
comer— who  was  not  a  sporting  man,  and  therefore  did  not 
understand  the  question — ^became  lost  in  the  mazes  of  Trumpeton 
Wood.  But  Gerard  Maule  did  not  put  in  a  word;  nor  was  a 
word  addressed  to  him  by  Lord  Chiltern.  As  he  sat  there 
sipping  his  wine,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  leave 
Harrington  Hall  the  next  morning.  When  he  was  again  in  the 
drawing-room,  things  were  conducted  in  just  the  same  way* 
He  spoke  to  Adelaide,  and  she  answered  him ;  but  there  was 
no  word  of  encouragement— not  a  tone  of  comfort  in  her  voice* 
He  found  himself  driven  to  attempt  conversation  with  the 
strange  lady,  and  at  last  was  made  to  play  whist  with  Lady 
Chiltern  and  the  two  new-comers.  Later  on  in  the  evening, 
when  Adelaide  had  gone  to  her  own  chamber,  he  was  invited 
by  Lady  Chiltem  into  her  own  sitting-room  upstairs,  and  there 
the  whole  thing  was  explained  to.  him.  Miss  Falliser  had 
declared  that  the  match  should  be  broken  off, 

"  Do  you  mean  altogether.  Lady  Chiltern?*' 

"  Certainly  I  do.  Such  a  resolve  o^not  a  balf<and-hatf 
arrangement." 

'But  why? 

*  "  I  think  you  must  know  why,  Mr,  Mau}©.*' 

I  don't  in  the  least  \  won't  h^ve  it  bro^t^  pff.  I  have  as 
much  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  i^att^r  fts  ^  RaS|  W^  \  (lOfll 

in  tbe  te^t  believe  it'§  ber  4oiQg»-^ 
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"Mr.  Maule!" 

"  I  do  not  care :  I  must  speak  out.  Why  does  she  not  tell  me 
«o  herself?" 

"  She  did  tell  you  so." 
No^  she  didn't.   She  said  something,  but  not  that,  I  dont 
suppose  a  man  was  ever  so  used  before;  and  it's  all  Lord 
Chiltem just  because  I  told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  me.   And  he  has  no  right." 

"  You  and  Oswald  were  away  together  when  she  told  me  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind.  Oswald  has  hardly  spoken  to  her 
since  you  have  been  in  the  house.  He  certainly  has  not  spoken 
to  her  about  you  since  you  came  to  us.'* 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  it,  then  1^ 

"  You  told  her  that  your  engagement  had  overwhelmed  you 
with  troubles." 

"  Of  course ;  there  must  be  troubles." 

"  And  that  you  would  have  to  be  banished  to  Boulogne 

when  you  were  married." 

I  didn't  mean  her  to  take  that  literally.'' 

"  It  wasn't  a  nice  way,  Mr.  Maule,  to  speak  of  your  future  life 
to  the  girl  to  whom  you  were  engaged.  Of  course  it  was  her 
hope  to  make  your  life  happier,  not  less  happy.  And  when  you 
made  her  understand— as  you  did  very  plainly  — that  vout 
married  prospects  filled  you  with  dismay,  of  course  she  had  no 
other  alternative  but  to  retreat  from  her  engagement." 

"  I  wasn't  dismayed." 

"  It  is  not  my  doing,  Mr.  Maule." 
I  suppose  shell  see  me  ? " 

"If  you  insist  upon  it,  she  will ;  but  she  would  rather  not" 

Gerard,  however,  did  insist,  and  Adelaide  was  brought  to  him 
there  into  that  room  before  he  went  to  bed.  She  was  very 
gentle  with  him,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  tone  very  different 
from  that  which  Lady  Chiltem  had  used ;  but  he  found  himself 
utterly  powerless  to  change  her.  That  unfortunate  allusion  to 
a  miserable  exile  at  Boulogne  had  completed  the  work  which 
the  former  plaints  had  commenced,  ana  had  driven  her  to  a 
resolution  to  separate  herself  from  him  altogether. 

"  Mr.  Maule,"  she  said,  "  when  I  perceived  that  our  proposed 
marriage  was  looked  upon  by  you  as  a  misfortune,  I  could  do 
nothing  but  put  an  end  to  our  engagement." 

"  But  I  didn't  think  it  a  misfortune." 

"  You  made  me  think  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  you, 
and  that  is  quite  as  strong  a  reason.  I  hope  we  shall  part  as 
friends." 

"  I  won't  part  at  all,"  he  said,  standing  his  ground  with  his 
back  to  the  fire.  "  I  don't  understand  it,  by  Heaven  I  don't. 
Because  I  said  spme  stupid  thing  abo\i(  Soulojjney  aU  in  jok^- 
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It  was  not  in  joke  when  you  said  that  troubles  had  come 
heavy  on  you  since  you  were  engaged." 

"  A  man  may  be  allowed  to  know,  himself,  whether  he  was 
in  joke  or  not  I  suppose  the  truth  is,  you  don't  care  about 
me?" 

*^  I  hope,  Mr.  Maule,  that  in  time  it  may  come  not  quite 

to  that." 

"  I  think  that  you  are — ^using  me  very  badly.  I  think  that 
you  are — behaving — ^falsely  to  me.  I  think  that  I  am — ^very — 
shamefully  treated — among  you.  Of  course  I  shall  go.  Of 
course  I  shall  not  stay  in  this  house.  A  man  can't  make  a  girl 
keep  her  promise.  No— I  won't  shake  bands.  I  won't  even 
say  good-bye  to  you.  Of  course  I  shall  go."  So  saying  he 
slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  If  he  cares  for  you  hell  come  back  to  you,"  Lady  Chiltem 
said  to  Adelaide  tliat  night,  who  at  the  moment  was  lying  on 
her  bed  in  a  sad  condition,  frantic  with  headache. 

"  I  don't  want  him  to  come  back ;  I  will  never  make  him  go 
to  Boulogne." 

"  Don't  think  of  it,  dear." 
Not  think  of  it !  how  can  I  help  thinking  of  it  ?  I  shall 
always  think  of  it.  But  I  never  want  to  see  him  again — ^never ! 
How  can  I  want  to  marry  a  man  who  tells  me  that  I  shall  he  a 
trouble  to  him  ?  He  shall  never,— never  have  to  go  to  Boulogne 
for  me  "' 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  SECOND  THUNDERBOLT. 

|Hg|HE  quarrel  between  Phineas  Finn  and  Mr.  Bonteen 
BBBmI  hsid  now  become  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  had  taken 
B9  BHI  Y^"ous  phases.   The  political  phase,  Uiough  it 

ITilTilll  was  perhaps  the  best  understood,  was  not  the  most 
engrossing.  There  was  the  personal  phase,  —  which  had 
reference  to  the  direct  altercation  that  had  taken  place  between 
the  two  gentlemen,  and  to  the  correspondence  between  them 
which  had  followed,  as  to  which  phase  it  may  be  said  that 
though  there  were  many  rumours  abroad,  very  little  was  known. 
It  was  reported  in  some  circles  that  the  two  aspirants  for  office 
had  been  within  an  ace  of  striking  each  other ;  in  some,  again, 
that  a  blow  had  passed,  —  and  in  others,  further  removed 
probably  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Universe  Gub, 
that  the  Irishman  had  struck  the  Englishman,  and  that  the 
Englishman  had  given  the  Irishman  a  thrashing.  This  was  a 
phase  that  was  very  disagreeable  to  Phineas  Finn.  And  there 
was  a  third,  which  may  perhaps  be  called  the  general  social 
phase,  and  whiqh  unfortunately  dealt  with  the  name  of  Lady 
Laura  Kennedy.  They  all,  of  course,  worked  into  each  other, 
and  were  enlivened  and  made  interesting  with  the  names  of  a 
great  many  big  persons.  Mr.  Gresham,  the  Prime  Minister, 
was  supposed  to  be  very  much  concerned  in  ttiis  matter.  He,  it 
was  said,  had  found  himself  compelled  to  exclude  Phineas  Finn 
from  the  Government,  because  of  the  unfortunate  alliance 
between  him  and  the  wife  of  one  of  his  late  colleagfues,  and 
had  also  thought  it  expedient  to  dismiss  Mr.  Bonteen  from  his 
Cabinet, — for  it  had  amounted  almost  to  dismissal, — ^because 
Mr.  Bonteen  had  made  indiscreet  official  allusion  to  that 


alliance.  In  consequence  of  this  working  in  of  the  first  and 
third  phase,  Mr.  Gresham  encountered  hard  usage  from  some 
friends  and  from  many  enemies.  Then,  of  course,  the  scene  at 
Macpherson's  Hotel  was  commented  on  very  generally^  An 

idea  prevailed  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  driven  to  madness  by  his 
wife's  infidelity,  which  had  become  known  to  him  through  the 
quarrel  between  Phineas  and  Mr.  Bonteen, — had  endeavoured 
to  murder  his  wife's  lover,  who  had  with  the  utmost  effrontery 
invaded  the  injured  husband's  presence  with  a  view  of  deterring 
him  by  threats  from  a  pubUcation  of  his  wrongs.  This  murder 
had  been  nearly  accomplished  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis, — 
by  daylight,  as  if  that  made  it  worse,— on  a  Sunday,  which 
added  infinitely  to  the  delightful  horror  of  the  catastrophe  ; 
and  yet  no  public  notice  had  been  taken  of  it !  The  would-be 
murderer  had  been  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  the  lover  who  was 
so  nearly  murdered  had  been  an  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and 
was  even  now  a  member  of  Parliament.  And  then  it  was 
positively  known  that  the  lad/s  father,  who  had  always  been 
held  in  the  highest  respect  as  a  nobleman,  favoured  his 
daughter's  lover,  and  not  his  daughter's  husband.  All  which 
things  together  filled  the  pubhc  with  dismay,  and  caused  a 
delightful  excitement,  giving  quite  a  feature  of  its  own  to  the 
season. 

No  doubt  general  opinion  was  adverse  to  poor  Phineas  Fimii 
but  he  was  not  without  his  party  in  the  matter.  To  oblige  a 
friend  by  inflicting  an  injury  on  his  enemy  is  often  more  easy  than 
to  confer  a  benefit  on  the  friend  himself.  We  have  already  seen 
how  the  young  duchess  failed  in  her  attempt  to  obtain  an  ajipoint- 
ment  for  Phineas,  and  also  how  she  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
high  hopes  of  Mr.  Bonteen.  Having  done  so  much,  of  course 
she  clung  heartily  to  the  side  which  she  had  adopted ; — and 
equally,  of  course,  Madame  Goesler  did  the  same.  Between 
these  two  ladies  thete  was  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  alliance  between  Lady  Laura  and  their  hero.  The 
duchess  was  of  opinion  that  young  men  are,  upon  the  whole, 
averse  to  innocent  alliances,  and  that,  as  Lady  Laura  and  her 
husband  certainly  had  long  been  separated,  there  was  probably 
—something  in  it  "Lord  bless  you,  my  dear,"  the  duchess 
said,  "  they  wete  known  to  be  lovers  when  they  were  at  Lough 
Linter  together,  before  she  married  Mr.  Kennedy.  It  has  been 
the  most  romantic  af&ir !  She  mskle  her  father  give  him  a  seat 
for  his  borough." 

"He  saved  Mr.  Kennedy's  life,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  That  was  one  of  the  most  singular  things  that  ever  happened. 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon  says  that  it  was  all  planned,— -that  the 
garotters  were  hired,  but  unfortunately  two  policemen  turned  up 
at  the  moment,  so  the  men  were  taken.  I  believe  there  is  no 
doubt  they  were  pardoned  by  Sir  Henry  Coldfoot,  who  was  at 
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the  Home  Office,  and  was  Lord  Brentford's  great  friend.  I  don't 

tuite  believe  it  all, — ^it  would  be  too  delicious ;  but  a  great  many 
o,"  Madame  Goesler,  however,  was  strong  in  her  opinion  that 
the  report  in  reference  to  Lady  Laura  was  scandalous.  She  did 
not  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  was  almost  angry  with  the  duchess 
for  her  credulity. 

It  is  probable  that  very  many  ladies  shared  the  opinion  of  the 
duchess  ;  but  not  the  less  on  that  account  did  they  t^e  part 
with  Phineas  Finn.  They  could  not  understand  why  he  should 
be  shut  out  of  office  because  a  lady  had  been  in  love  with  him, 
and  by  no  means  seemed  to  approve  the  stem  virtue  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  was  an  interference  with  things  which  did  not 
belong  to  him.  And  many  asserted  that  Mr.  Gresham  was  much 
given  to  such  interference.  Lady  Cantrip,  though  her  husband 
was  Mr.  Gresham's  most  intimate  friend,  was  aUogether  of  this 
party,  as  was  also  the  Duchess  of  St.  Bungay,  who  understood 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  but  who  had  once  fancied  herself  to  be 
rudely  treated  by  Mrs.  Bonteen.  The  young  duchess  was  a 
woman  very  strong  in  getting  up  a  party ;  and  the  old  duchess, 
with  many  other  matrons  of  high  rank,  was  made  to  beheve  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  be  a  Phineas  Finnite.  One  result  of 
this  was,  that  though  Phineas  was  excluded  from  the  Liberal 
Government,  all  Liberal  drawing-rooms  were  open  to  him,  and 
liiat  he  was  a  lion. 

Additional  zest  was  given  to  all  this  by  the  very  indiscreet 
conduct  of  Mr.  Bonteen.  He  did  accept  the  inferior  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  an  office  inferior  at  least  to  that 
for  which  he  had  been  designated,  and  agreed  to  fill  it  without  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  But  having  done  so,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  bear  his  disappointment  quietly.  He  could  not  work 
and  wait  and  maJce  himself  agreeable  to  those  around  him,  holding 
his  vexation  within  his  own  bosom.  He  was  dark  and  sullen  to 
his  chief^  and  dmost  insolent  to  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  Our  old 
friend  Plantagenet  Palliser  was  a  man  who  hardly  knew  insolence 
when  he  met  it  There  was  such  an  absence  about  him  of  all 
seif-consciousness,  he  was  so  little  given  to  think  of  his  own  per- 
sonal demeanour  and  outward  trappings,— that  he  never  brought 
himself  to  question  the  manners  of  others  to  him.  Contradiction 
he  would  take  for  simple  argument.  Strong  difference  of  opinion 
even  on  the  part  of  subordinates  recommended  itself  to  him.  He 
could  put  up  with  apparent  rudeness  without  seeing  it,  andalway$ 
gave  men  credit  for  good  intentions.  And  .with  it  all  he  had  an 
assurance  in  his  own  position, — 2k  knowledge  of  the  strength 
derived  from  his  intellect,  his  industry,  his  rank,  and  his  wealth, 
— which  made  him  altogether  fearless  of  others.  When  the  little 
dog  snarls,  the  big  dog  does  not  connect  the  snarl  with  himself, 
simply  fancying  that  the  httle  dog  must  be  imcomfortable. 
Mr.  Bonteen  snarled  a  good  deal,  and  the  new  Lord  Privy  Seal 
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thought  that  the  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  not 
comfortable  within  himself.  But  at  last  the  little  dog  took  the  big 
dog  by  the  ear,  and  then  the  big  dog  put  out  his  paw  and  knocked 
the  little  dog  over.  Mr.  Bonteen  was  told  that  he  had — ^forgotten 
himself;  and  there  arose  new  rumours.  It  was  soon  reported 
that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had  refused  to  work  out  decimal  coin- 
age tmder  the  management,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Bonteen,  in  his  troubled  spirit,  certainly  did  misbehave 
himself.  Among  his  closer  friends  he  declared  veiy  loudly  that 
he  didn't  mean  to  stand  it.  He  had  not  chosen  to  throw  Mr. 
Gresham  over  at  once,  or  to  make  difficulties  at  the  moment ; — 
but  he  would  not  continue  to  hold  his  present  position  or  to 
support  the  Government  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  Palliser 
had  become  quite  useless, — so  Mr.  Bonteen  said, — since  his 
accession  to  the  dukedom,  and  was  c[uite  unfit  to  deal  with 
decimal  coinage.  It  was  a  burden  to  kill  any  man,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  kill  himself, — at  any  rate  without  the  reward  for 
which  he  had  been  working  aU  his  life,  and  to  which  he  was  fully 
entitled,  namely,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Now  there  were  Bon- 
teenites  in  those  days  as  well  as  Phineas  Finnites.  The  latter 
tribe  was  for  the  most  part  feminine  ;  but  the  former  consisted  of 
some  half-dozen  members  of  Parliament,  who  thought  they  saw 
their  way  in  encouraging  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  uidiappy. 
financier.  \ 

A  leader  of  a  party  is  nothing  without  an  organ,  and  an  organ 
came  forward  to  support  Mr.  Bonteen,— not  very  creditable  to 
him  as  a  Liberal,  being  a  Conservative  organ, — ^but  not  the  less 
gratifying  to  his  spirit,  inasmuch  as  the  organ  not  only  supported* 
him,  but  exerted  its  very  loudest  pipes  in  abusing  the  man  whom 
of  all  men  he  hated  the  most  The  People's  Banner  was  the 
organ,  and  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  was,  of  course,  the  organist  The 
following  was  one  of  the  tunes  he  played,  and  was  supposed  by 
himself  to  be  a  second  thunderbolt,  and  probably  a  conclusively 
crushing  missile.  This  thunderbolt  fell  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of 
May : — 

"  Early  in  last  March  we  found  it  to  be  our  duty  to  bring  under 
public  notice  the  conduct  of  the  member  for  Tankerville  in 
reference  to  a  transaction  which  took  place  at  a  small  hotel  in 
Judd  Street,  and  as  to  which  we  then  ventured  to  call  for  the 
interference  of  the  police.  An  attempt  to  murder  the  member  for 
Tankerville  had  been  made  by  a  gentleman  now  well  known  in 
the  political  world,  who, — as  it  is  supposed, — had  been  driven  to 
madness  by  wrongs  inflicted  on  him  in  his  dearest  and  nearest 
family  relations.  That  the  unfortunate  gentleman  is  now  insane 
we  believe  we  may  state  as  a  fact  It  had  become  our  special 
duty  to  refer  to  this  most  discreditable  transaction,  from  the  fact 
that  a  paper,  still  in  our  hands,  had  been  confided  to  us  for 
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ublication  by  the  wretched  husband  before  his  senses  had 
ecome  impaired,— which,  however,  we  were  debarred  from  giving 
to  the  public  by  an  injunction  served  upon  us  in  sudden  haste  by 
the  Vice-chancellor.  We  are  far  from  imputing  evil  motives,  or 
even  indiscretion,  to  that  functionary  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  country  would  have  been  served  by  the 
publication,  and  we  are  sure  that  undue  steps  were  taken  by  the 
member  for  Tankerville  to  procure  that  injunction. 

"  No  inquiries  whatever  were  made  by  the  police  in  reference 
to  that  attempt  at  murder,  and  we  do  expect  that  some  member 
will  ask  a  question  on  the  subject  in  the  House.  Would  such 
culpable  quiescence  have  been  allowed  had  not  the  unfortunate 
lady  whose  name  we  are  unwilling  to  mention  been  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  colleagues  of  our  present  Prime  Minister,  the 
gentleman  who  fired  the  pistol  another  of  them,  and  the  presumed 
lover,  who  was  fired  at,  also  another?  We  think  that  we  need 
hardly  answer  that  question. 

**  One  oicpe  of  advice  which  we  ventured  to  give  Mr.  Gresham 
in  our  former  article  he  has  been  wise  enough  to  follow.  We  took 
upon  ourseives  to  tell  him  that  if,  after  what  has  occurred,  he 
ventured  to  place  the  member  for  Tankerville  again  in  office,  the 
country  would  not  stand  it ; — and  he  has  abstained.  The  jaunty 
footsteps  of  Mr.  Phineas  Finn  are  not  heard  ascending  the  stairs 
of  any  office  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  as  used  to  be  the  case 
in  one  of  those  blessed  Downing  Street  abodes  about  three  years 
since.  That  scandal  is  we  think  over, — and  for  ever.  The  good- 
looking  Irish  member  of  Parliament  who  had  been  put  in 
possession  of  a  handsome  salary  by  feminine  influences,  will  not, 
we  think,  after  what  we  have  already  said,  again  become  a  burden 
on  the  public  purse.  But  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  as  yet 
satisfied  in  this  matter,  or  that  we  believe  that  the  public  has  got 
to  the  bottom  of  it, — as  it  has  a  right  to  do  in  reference  to  all 
matters  affecting  the  public  service.  We  have  never  yet  learned 
why  it  is  that  Mr.  Bonteen,  after  having  been  nominated 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — ^for  the  appointment  to  that  office 
was  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  head  of  his 
party, — was  afterwards  excluded  from  the  Cabinet,  and  placed 
m  an  office  made  peculiarly  subordinate  by  the  fact  of  that 
exclusion.  We  have  never  yet  been  told  why  this  was  done ; — 
but  we  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  was 
managed  through  the  influence  of  the  member  for  Tankerville ; 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  public  service  of  the  country  has 
thereby  been  subjected  to  grievous  injury. 

"  It  is  hardly  our  duty  to  praise  any  of  that  very  awkward  team 
of  horses  which  Mr.  Gresham  drives  with  an  audacity  which  may 
atone  for  his  incapacity,  if  no  fearful  accident  should  be  the 
consequence  ;  but  if  there  be  one  among  them  whom  we  could 
trust  for  steady  work  up  hill,  it  is  Mr,  Bonteen.   We  were 
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astounded  at  Mr.  Gresham's  indiscretion  in  announcing  the 
appointment  of  his  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  some 
weeks  before  he  had  succeeded  in  driving  Mr.  Daubcny  from 
office  ? — ^but  we  are  not  the  less  glad  to  find  that  the  finances  of 
the  country  were  to  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  most 
competent  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Gresham  has  induced  to  follow 
his  fortimes.  But  Mr.  Phineas  Finn,  with  his  female  forces,  has 
again  interfered,  and  Mr.  Bonteen  has  been  relegated  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  We  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if,  as  the  result  of  this  disgraceful  manceuvring, 
Mr.  Bonteen  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party  before 
the  Session  be  over.  If  so,  evil  would  have  worked  to  good. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  Government,  a  disgrace  to  Parliament,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
country  that  such  results  should  come  from  the  private  scandals 
of  two  or  three  people  amoi^  iis  by  no  means  of  the  best  class.* 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  BROWBOROUGH  TRIAL. 

m^aHERE  was  another  matter  of  public  interest  going  on 
Bflnffl  at  this  time  which  created  a  great  excitement.  And 
n9  rH  this,  too,  added  to  the  importance  of  Fhineas  Finn, 
mSamm  though  Phineas  was  not  the  hero  of  the  piece.  Mr. 
Browborough,  the  late  member  for  Tankerville,  was  tried  for 
bribery.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Phineas  contested 
the  borough  in  the  autumn,  this  gentleman  was  returned.  He 
was  afterwards  unseated,  as  the  result  of  a  petition  before  the 
judge,  and  Phineas  was  declared  to  be  the  true  member.  The 
judge  who  had  so  decided  had  reported  to  the  Speaker  that 
furSier  inquiry  before  a  commission  into  the  practices  of  the  late 
and  former  elections  at  Tankerville  would  be  expedient,  and  such 
commission  had  sat  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
Half  the  voters  in  Tankerville  had  been  examined,  and  many  who 
were  not  voters.  The  commissioners  swept  very  clean,  being  new 
brooms,  and  in  their  report  reconunended  that  Mr.  Browboroughi 
whom  they  had  themselves  declined  to  examine,  should  be 
prosecuted.  That  report  was  made  about  the  end  of  March,  when 
Mr.  Daubeny's  great  bill  was  impending.  Then  there  arose  a 
double  feeling  about  Mr.  Browborough,  who  had  been  regarded 
by  many  as  a  model  member  of  Parliament,  a  man  who  never 
spoke,  constant  in  his  attendance,  who  wanted  nothing,  who  had 
plenty  of  money,  who  gave  dinners,  to  whom  a  seat  in  Parliament 
was  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  life.  It  could  not  be  the  wish 
of  any  gentleman,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  his  slow  step  in 
the  lobbies,  and  his  burly  form  always  quiescent  on  one  of  the 
upper  seats  just  below  the  gangway  on  the  Ccwservatiye  side  of 
the  House,  that  such  a  man  should  really  be  punished.  When 
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the  new  laws  regarding  bribery  came  to  take  that  shape,  the  ieaits 
of  members  revolted  from  the  cruelty, — ^the  hearts  even  of 
members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  As  long  as  a  seat  was 
in  question  tibe  battle  should  of  course  be  fought  to  the  nail. 
Every  kind  of  accusation  might  then  be  lavished  without  restraint, 
and  every  evil  practice  imputed.  It  had  been  known  Jto  allt  he 
world, — ^known  as  a  thing  that  was  a  matter  of  course, — that  at 
every  election  Mr.  Browborough  had  bought  his  seat  How 
should  a  Browborough  get  a  seat  without  buying  it, — a  man  who 
could  not  say  ten  words,  of  no  family,  with  no  natural  following 
in  any  constituency,  distinguished  by  no  zeal  in  politics,  enter- 
taining no  special  convictions  of  his  own  ?  How  should  such  a 
one  recommend  himself  to  any  borough  unless  he  went  there 
with  money  in  his  hand  ?  Of  course,  he  had  gone  to  Tankerville 
with  money  in  his  hand,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  had  spent  it 
— like  a  gentleman.^  Collectively  the  House  of  Commons  had 
determined  to  put  down  bribery  with  a  very  strong  hand 
Nobody  had  spoken  against  bribery  with  more  fervour  than 
Gregory  Grogram,  who  had  himself,  as  Attorney-General,  forged 
the  chains  for  fettering  future  bribers.  He  was  now  again 
Attorney-General,  much  to  his  disgust,  as  Mr.  Gresham  had  at 
the  last  moment  found  it  wise  to  restore  Lord  Weazeling  to  the 
woolsack  ;  and  to  his  hands  were  to  be  entrusted  the  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Browborough.  But  it  was  observed  by  many  that  the  job 
was  not  much  to  his  taste.  The  House  had  been  very  hot 
against  bribery, — and  certain  members  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, when  the  late  Bill  had  been  passed,  had  expressed  them- 
selves with  almost  burning  indignation  against  the  crime.  But, 
through  it  all,  there  had  been  a  slight  undercurrent  of  ridicule 
attaching  itself  to  the  question  of  which  only  they  who  were 
behind  the  scenes  were  conscious.  The  House  was  bound  to  let 
the  outside  "world  Imow  that  all  corrupt  practices  at  elections 
were  held  to  be  abominable  by  the  House  ;  but  members  of  the 
House,  as  individuals,  knew  very  well  what  had  taken  place  at 
their  own  elections,  and  were  aware  of  the  cheques  which  they 
had  drawn.  Public  houses  had  been  kept  open  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  nowhere  perhaps  had  more  beer  been  drunk  th^  at 
Clovelly,  the  borough  for  which  Sir  Gregory  Grogram  sat.  When 
it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  prosecution  against  one 
whom  .they  had*  all  known,  and  who,  as  a  member,  had  be^ 
inconspicuous  and  therefore  inoffensive,  against  a  heavy,  nch, 
useful  man  who  had  been  in  nobody's  way,  many  thought  that  it 
would  amount  to  persecution.  The  idea  of  putting  old  Brow- 
borough into  prison  for  conduct  which  habit  had  made  second 
nature  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  House  was  distressing  to 
members  of  Parhament  generally.  The  recommendation  for 
this  prosecution  was  made  to  the  House  when  Mr.  Daubeny  was 
in  the  first  agonies  of  his  great  Bill,  and  he  at  once  resolved  to 
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Ignore  the  matter  altogether,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  If  he 
was  to  be  driven  out  of  power  there  could  be  no  reason  why  his 
Attorney-General  should  prosecute  his  own  ally  and  follower, — a 
poor,  faithful  creature,  who  had  never  in  his  life  voted  against  his 
party,  and  who  had  always  been  willing  to  accept  as  his  natural 
leader  any  one  whom  his  party  might  select.  But  there  were 
many  who  had  felt  that  as  Mr.  Browborough  must  certainly  now 
be  prosecuted  sooner  or  later, — for  there  could  be  no  fm^ 
neglecting  of  the  Commissioners'  report, — it  would  be  better  that 
he  should  be  dealt  with  by  natural  friends  than  by  natural 
enemies.  The  newspapers,  therefore,  had  endeavoured  to  hurry 
the  matter  on,  and  it  had  been  decided  that  the  trial  should  take 
place  at  the  Durham  Spring  Assizes,  in  the  first  week  of  May. 
Sir  Gregory  Grogram  became  Attorney- General  in  the  middle  of 
April,  and  he  undertook  the  task  upon  compulsion.  Mr.  Brow- 
borough's  own  friends,  and  Mr.  Browborough  himself,  declared 
very  loudly  that  there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  cruelty  in 
postponing  the  trial.  His  lawyers  thought  that  his  best  chance 
lay  in  bustling  the  thing  on,  and  were  therefore  able  to  show  that 
the  cruelty  of  delay  would  be  extreme, — nay,  that  any  post- 
ponement in  such  a  matter  would  be  unconstitutional,  if  not 
illegal.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  just  as  easy  to  show  that 
hurry  on  the .  part  of  the  prosecutor  was  cruel,  and  illegal,  and 
unconstitutional,  had  it  been  considered  tha(  the  best  chance  of 
acquittal  lay  in  postponement 

And  so  the  trial  was  forced  forward,  and  Sir  Gregory  him- 
self was  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  prosecuting  House  of 
Commons.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  public  generally  were  with  Mr.  Browborough,  though  there 
was  as  little  doubt  that  he  was  guilty.  When  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  had  just  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, —  when  first  the  facts  of  this  and  other  elections  at 
Tankerville  were  made  public,  and  the  world  was  shown  how 
common  it  had  been  for  Mr.  Browborough  to  buy  votes,-r-how 
clearly  the  knowledge  of  the  corruption  had  been  brought  home 
to  himself, — there  had  for  a  short  week  or  so  been  a  feehng 
against  him.  Two  or  three  London  papers  had  printed  leading 
articles,  giving  in  detail  the  salient  points  of  the  old  sinner's 
criminality,  and  expressing  a  conviction  that  now,  at  least, 
would  the  real  criminal  be  punished.  But  this  had  died  away, 
and  the  anger  against  Mr.  Browborough,  even  on  the  part  of 
the  most  virtuous  of  the  public  press,  had  become  no  more  than 
lukewarm.  Some  papers  boldly  defended  him,  ridiculed  the 
Commissioners,  and  declared  that  the  trial  was  altogether  an 
absurdity.  The  People's  Banner,  setting  at  defiance  with  an 
admirable  audacity  all  the  facts  as  given  in  the  Commissioners* 
report,  declared  that  there  was  not  one  tittle  of  evidence' against 
Mr,  Browborough,  and  hinted  that  the  trial  had  been  got  up  by 
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the  malign  influence  of  that  doer  of  all  evil,  Phineas  Finn.  But 
men  who  knew  better  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  than  did 
16Ir.  Quintus  Slide,  were  well  aware  that  such  assertions  as 
these  were  both  unavailing  and  unnecessary.  Mr.  Browborough 
was  believed  to  be  quite  safe ;  but  his  safety  lay  in  the  in- 
difference of  his  prosecutors, — certainly  not  in  his  innocence. 
Anyone  prominent  in  affairs  can  always  see  when  a  man  may 
Steal  a  horse  and  when  a  man  may  not  look  over  a  hedge. 
Mr.  Browborough  had  stolen  his  horse,  and  had  repeated  the 
theft  over  and  over  again.  The  evidence  of  it  all  was  forth*  ^ 
coming,— had,  indeed,  been  already  sifted.  But  Sir  Gregoiy 
Grogram,  who  was  prominent  in  affairs,  knew  that  the  Siett 
might  be  condoned. 

Nevertheless,  the  case  came  on  at  the  Durham  Assizes. 
Within  the  last  two  months  Browborough  had  become  quite 
a  hero  at  Tankerville.  The  Church  party  had  forgotten  his 
broken  pledges,  and  the  Radicals  remembered  only  his 
generosity.  Could  he  have  stood  for  the  seat  again  on  the 
day  on  which  .the  judges  entered  Durham,  he  might  have  been 
returned  without  bribery.    Throughout  the  whole  county  the 

Srosecution  was  unpopular.  During  no  portion  of  his  Par- 
amentary  career  had  Mr.  Browborough's  name  been  treated 
with  so  much  respect  in  the  grandly  ecclesiastical  city  as  now. 
He  dined  with  the  Dean  on  the  day  before  the  trial,  and  on 
the  Sunday  was  shown  by  the  head  verger  into  the  staU  next 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  with  a  reference  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  almost  as  graceful  as  a  martyr. 
When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Court  next  to  his  attorney, 
everybody  shook  hands  with  him.  When  Sir  Gregory  got  up 
to  open  his  case,  not  one  of  the  listeners  then  supposed  that 
Mr.  Browborough  was  about  to  suffer  any  punishment.  He 
was  arraigned  before  Mr.  Baron  Boultby,  who  had  himself 
sat  for  a  borough  in  his  younger  days,  and  who  knew  well 
how  things  were  done.  We  are  all  aware  how  impassionately 
grand  are  the  minds  of  judges,  when  men  accused  of  crimes  are 
Brought  before  them  for  trial ;  but  judges  after  all  are  men,  and 
Mr,  Baron  Boultby,  as  he  looked  at  Mr.  Browborough,  could 
not  but  have  thought  of  the  old  davs. 

It  was  nevertheless  necessary  that  the  prosecution  should 
conducted  in  a  properly  formal  manner,  and  that  all  the  evidenfli 
should  be  given.  There  was  a  cloud  of  witnesses  over  from 
Tankerville,— miners,  colliers,  and  the  like,— having  a  very  good 
turn  of  it  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  borough.  All  these  men 
must  be  examined,  and  their  evidence  would  no  doubt  be  the 
same  now  as  when  it  was  given  with  so  damnable  an  effect 
before  those  dean-sweeping  Conmiissioners.  Sir  Gregorys 
opening  speech  was  quite  worthy  of  Sir  Gregory.  It  was 
essentially  necessarjr,  he  said,  that  the  atmosphere  of  04^ 
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boroughs  should  be  cleansed  and  purified  from  the  taint  of 
corruption.  The  voice  of  the  country  had  spoken  very  plainly 
on  the  subject,  and  the  verdict  had  gone  forth  that  there  should 
be  no  more  bribery  at  elections.  At  the  last  election  at  Tan- 
kerville,  and  as  he  feared,  at  some  former  elections,  there  had 
been  manifest  bribery.  It  would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide 
whether  Mr.  Browborough  himself  had  been  so  connected  with 
the  acts  of  his  agents  as  to  be  himself  within  the  reach  of  the 
law.  If  it  were  found  that  he  had  brought  himself  within  the 
reach  of  the  law,  the  jury  would  no  doubt  say  so,  and  in  such 
case  would  do  great  service  to  the  cause  of  purity  ;  but  if  Mr. 
Browborough  had  not  been  personally  cognisant  of  what  his 
agents  had  done,  then  the  jury  would  be  bound  to  acquit  him. 
A  man  was  not  necessarily  guilty  of  bribery  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  because  liribery  had  been  committed,  even  though  the 
bribery  so  committed  had  been  sufficiently  proved  to  deprive 
him  of  the  seat  which  he  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  Nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Gregory  explained 
it  all  to  the  jury ;  nothing  more  eloquent  than  his  denunciations 
against  bribery  in  general ;  nothing  more  mild  than  his  allega- 
tions against  Mr.  Browborough  individually. 

In  regard  to  the  evidence,  Sir  Gregory  with  his  two  assistants, 
went  through  his  work  manfully.  The  evidence  was  given, — 
not  ^o  the  same  length  as  at  TankerviUe  before  the  Osmmis- 
sioners, — but  really  to  the  same  effect.  But  yet  the  record  of 
the  evidence  as  given  in  the  newspapers  seemed  to  be  altogether 
different.  At  TankerviUe  there  had  been  an  indignant  and 
sometimes  an  indiscreet  zeal  which  had  communicated  itself  to 
the  whole  proceedings.  The  general  flavour  of  the  trial  at 
Durham  was  one  of  good-humoured  raillery.  Mr.  Brow- 
borough's  counsel  in  cross-examining  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  displayed  none  of  that  righteous  wrath, — wrath 
righteous  on  behali  of  injured  innocences — ^which  is  so  common 
with  gentlemen  employed  in  the  defence  of  criminals ;  but  bowed 
and  simpered,  and  nodded  at  Sir  Gregory  in  a  manner  that  was 
quite  pleasant  to  behold.  Nobody  scolded  anybody.  There 
was  no  roaring  of  barristers,  no  clenching  of  fists  and  kicking  up 
of  dust,  no  threats,  no  allusions  to  witnesses'  oaths.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  gentle  fun  was  poked  at  the  witnesses  by 
the  defending  counsel,  but  not  in  a  manner  to  give  any  pain. 
Gentlemen  who  acknowledged  to  have  received  seventeen 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  their  votes  at  the  last  election  were 
asked  how  they  had  invested  their  money.  Allusions  were  made 
to  their  wives,  and  a  large  amount  of  good-humoiired  sparring 
was  allowed,  in  which  the  witnesses  thought  that  they  had  the  best 
of  it.  The  men  of  TankerviUe  long  remembered  this  trial,  and 
hoped  anxiously  that  there  might  soon  be  another.  The  only 
treated  with  severity  was  poor  Phineas  Finn,  and  luckily 
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for  himself  he  was  not  present.  His  qualifications  as  member 
of  Parliament  for  Tankerville  were  somewhat  roughly  treated. 
Each  witness  there,  when  he  was  asked  what  candidate  would, 
probably  be  returned  for  Tankerville  at  the  next  election,  readily 
answered  that  Mr.  Browborough  would  certainly  carry  the  seat. 
Mr.  Browborough  sat  in  the  Court  throughout  it  all,  and  was  the 
hero  of  the  day. 

The  judge's  summing  up  was  very  short,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  given  almost  with  indolence.  The  one  point  on  which  he 
insisted  was  the  difference  between  such  evidence  of  bribery  as 
would  deprive  a  man  of  his  seat,  and  that  which  would  make 
him  subject  to  the  criminal  law.  By  the  criminal  law  a  man 
could  not  be  punished  for  the  acts  of  another.  Punishment 
must  follow  a  man's  own  act.  If  a  man  were  to  instigate 
another  to  murder  he  would  be  punished,  not  for  the  murder,  but 
for  the  instigation.  They  were  now  administering  the  criminaJ  law, 
and  they  were  bound  to  give  their  verdict  for  an  acquittal  unless 
they  were  convinced  that  the  man  on  his  trial  had  himself, — 
wilfully  and  wittingly, — ^been  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed.  He 
went  through  the  evidence,  which  was  in  itself  clear  against  the 
cFld  sinner,  and  which  had  been  in  no  instance  v^idly  con- 
tradicted, and  then  left  the  matter  to  the  jury.  The  men  in  the 
box  put  their  heads  together,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
without  one  moment's  delay.  Sir  Gregory  Grogram  and  his 
assistants  collected  their  papers  together.  The  judge  addressed 
three  or  four  words  almost  of  compliment  to  Mr.  Browborough, 
and  the  affair  was  over,  to  the  manifest  contentment  of  everyone 
there  present  Sir  Gregory  Grogram  was  by  no  means  dis- 
appointed, and  everybody  on  his  own  side  in  ParUament  and  on 
the  other,  thought  that  he  had  done  his  duty  very  well.  The 
clean-sweeping  Commissioners  who  had  been  animated  with 
wonderful  zeal  by  the  nature  and  novelty  of  their  work,  probably 
felt  that  they  had  been  betrayed,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
anyone  else  was  disconcerted  by  the  result  of  the  trial,  unless  it 
might  be  some  poor  innocents  here  and  there  about  the  country 
who  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  bribery  and  corruption 
were  in  truth  to  be  banished  from  the  purlieus  of  Westminster. 

Mr.  Roby  and  Mr.  Ratler,  who  filled  the  same  office  each  for 
his  own  party,  in  and  out,  were  both  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  apt  to  discuss  parliamentary  questions  in  the  library  and 
smoking-room  of  the  House,  where  such  discussions  could  be 
held  on  most  matters.  "  I  was  very  glad  that  the  case  went  as 
it  did  at  Durham,"  said  Mr.  Ratler. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Roby.  "  Browborough  was  always 
a  good  fellow." 

"  Not  a  doubt  about  it ;  and  no  good  could  have  come  from  a 
conviction.  I  suppose  there  h^s  been  a  little  money  spent  in 
TankerviJle," 
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'   "  And  at  other  places  one  could  mention,"  said  Mr.  Roby. 

"  Of  course  there  has  ; — and  money  will  be  spent  again.  No- 
body dislikes  bribery  more  than  I  do.  The  House,  of  course, 
dishkes  it.  But  if  a  man  loses  his  seat,  surely  that  is  punish- 
ment enough." 

"  It's  better  to  have  to  draw  a  cheque  sometimes  than  to  be 
out  in  the  cold." 

"  Nevertheless,  members  would  prefer  that  their  seats  should 
not  cost  them  so  much,"  continued  Mr.  Ratler.  "  But  the  thing 
can't  be  done  all  at  once.  That  idea  of  pouncing  upon  one  man 
and  making  a  victim  of  him  is  very  disagreeable  to  me.  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  have  seen  a  verdict  against  Browborough. 
You  must  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  bitterness  in  the  way 
in  which  Grogram  did  it." 

"  We  all  feel  that,"  said  Mr.  Roby,— who  was,  perhaps,  by 
nature  a  little  more  candid  than  his  rival, — "  and  when  the  time 
comes  no  doubt  we  shall  return  the  compliment." 

The  matter  was  discussed  in  quite  a  different  spirit  between 
two  other  politicians.  **  So  Sir  Gregory  has  failed  at  Durham,** 
said  Lord  Cantrip  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Gresham. 

"  I  was  sure  he  would." 

"And  why?" 

"  Ah ; — why  ?  How  am  I  to  answer  such  a  question  ?  Did 
you  think  that  Mr.  Browborough  would  be  convicted  of  bribery 
by  a  jury." 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Lord  Cantrip. 

"  And  can  you  tell  me  why  ?  " 

"Because  there  was  no  earnestness  in  the  matter,— either 
with  the  Attorney-General  or  with  anyone  else." 

"And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  "Grogram  is  a  very  earnest 
man  when  he  believes  in  his  case.  No  member  of  Parliament 
will  ever  be  punished  for  bribery  as  for  a  crime  till  members 
of  Parliament  generally  look  upon  bribery  as  a  crime.  We  are 
very  far  from  that  as  yet.  I  should  have  thought  a  conviction 
to  be  a  great  misfortune.'* 

"Why  so?" 

"Because  it  would  have  created  ill  blood,  and  our  own 
hands  in  this  matter  are  not  a  bit  cleaner  than  those  of  our 
adversaries.  We  can't  afford  to  pull  their  houses  to  pieces 
before  we  have  put  our  own  in  order.  The  thing  will  be  done  ; 
but  it  must,  I  fear,  be  done  slowly, — as  is  the  case  with  all 
reforms  from  within." 
Phineas  Finn,  who  was  very  sore  and  unhappy  at  this  time. 


anxious  for  severity,  felt  himself  personally  aggrieved  by  the 
acquittal.  It  was  almost  tantamount  to  a  verdict  against  him- 
self. And  then  he  knew  so  well  that  bribery  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  was  so  CQnfi4ent  that  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Brpw 
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borough  could  have  been  returned  to  Parliament  by  none  other 
than  corrupt  means  !  In  his  present  mood  he  would  have 
been  ahnost  glad  to  see  Mr.  Browborough  at  the  treadmill, 
and  would  have  though  six  months*  solitary  confinement  quite 
inadequate  to  the  offence.  "  I  never  read  anything  in  my 
life  that  disgusted  me  so  much,''  he  said  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Monk. 

"  I  can't  go  along  with  you  there." 

"  If  any  man  ever  was  guilty  of  bribery,  he  was  guilty  ! " 

"  I  don't  doubt  it  for  a  moment" 

"  And  yet  Grogram  did  not  try  to  get  a  verdict" 

"  Had  he  tried  ever  so  much  he  would  have  failed.  In  a 
matter  such  as  that — ^poUtical  and  not  social  in  its  nature, — ^a 
jury  is  sure  to  be  guided  by  what  it  has,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
learned  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  country.  No  disgrace  is 
attached  to  their  verdict,  and  yet  everybody  knows  that  Mr. 
Browborough  had  bribed,  and  all  those  who  have  looked  into  it 
know,  too,  that  the  evidence  was  conclusive." 

"  Then  are  the  jury  all  perjured,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that  No  stain  of  perjury  clings  to 
them.  They  are  better  received  in  Durham  to-day  than  they 
would  have  been  had  they  found  Mr.  Browborough  guilty.  In 
business,  as  in  private  life,  they  will  be  held  to  be  as  trust- 
worthy as  before  ; — and  they  will  be,  for  aught  that  we  know, 
quite  trustworthy.  There  are  still  circumstances  in  which  a 
man,  though  on  his  oath,  may  be  untrue  with  no  more  stain  of 
falsehood  than  falls  upon  him  when  he  denies  himself  at  his 
front  door  though  he  happen  to  be  at  home." 

''What  must  we  think  of  such  a  condition  of  things,  Mr. 
Monk?" 

''  That  it's  capable  of  improvement.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
can  tiiink  anything  else.  As  for  Sir  Gregory  Grogram  and 
Baron  Boultby  and  the  jury,  it  would  be  waste  of  powder  to 
execrate  them.  In  political  matters  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man 
in  oiHce  to  be  purer  than  his  neighbours, — and,  when  he  is 
so,  he  becomes  troublesome.  I  have  found  that  out  before 
to-day." 

With  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  Phineas  did  find  some  sympathy ; 
—  but  then  she  would  have  sympathised  with  him  on  any 
subject  under  the  sun.  If  he  would  only  come  to  her  and  sit 
with  her  she  would  fool  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent  He  had 
resolved  that  he  would  go  to  Portman  Square  as  little  as 
possible,  and  had  been  confirmed  in  that  resolution  by  the 
scandal  which  had  now  spread  everywhere  about  the  town  in 
reference  to  himself  and  herself.  But  still  he  went  He  never 
left  her  till  some  promise  of  returning  at  some  stated  time  had 
been  extracted  from  him.  He  had  even  told  her  of  his  own 
.  cniples  and  of  her  danger,— and  tbQy  bad  discussed  togeth^ 
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tliat  last  thunderbolt  which  had  fallen  from  the  Jove  of  The 
People's  Banner.  But  she  had  laughed  his  caution  to  scorn. 
Did  she  not  know  herself  and  her  own  innocence  ?  Was  she 
not  living  in  her  father's  house,  and  with  her  father?  Should 
she  quail  beneath  the  stings  and  venom  of  such  a  reptile  as 
Quintus  Slide  ?  "  Oh,  Phineas,"  she  said,  '*  let  us  be  braver 
than  that."  He  would  much  prefer  to  have  stayed  away, — but 
still  he  went  to  her.  He  was  conscious  of  her  dangerous  love 
for  him.  He  knew  well  that  it  was  not  returned.  He  was 
aware  that  it  would  be  best  for  both  that  he  should  be  apart. 
But  yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  wound  her  by  his  absence. 
"  I  do  not  sefe  why  you  should  feel  it  so  much,"  she  said,  speak- 
ing of  the  trial  at  Durham. 

"  We  were  both  on  our  trial, — ^he  and  I." 
Everybody  knows  that  he  bribed  and  that  you  did  not." 

"  Yes  ; — and  everybody  despises  me  and  pats  him  on  the 
back.  I  am  sick  of  the  whole  thing.  There  is  no  honesty  in 
the  life  we  lead." 

"  You  got  your  seat  at  any  rate." 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  had  never  seen  the  dirty 
wretched  place,"  said  he. 
"  Oh,  Phineas,  do  not  say  that.** 

"  But  I  do  say  it.  Of  what  use  is  the  seat  to  me  ?  If  I  could 
only  feel  that  any  one  knew  ^" 

'*  Knew  what.  Phineas  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  matter." 
I  understand.  I  know  that  you  have  meant  to  be  honest, 
while  this  man  has  always  meant  to  be  dishonest.  I  know 
that  you  have  intended  to  serve  your  country,  and  have  wished 
to  work  for  it.  But  you  cannot  expect  that  it  should  all  be 
roses." 

Roses  !  The  nosegays  which  are  worn  down  at  Westminster 
Are  made  of  garlick  and  dandelions  ! 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  EMILIUS 

■HH||HE  writer  of  this  chronicle  is  not  allowed  to  imagine 
MMl  that  any  of  his  readers  have  read  the  wonderful  and 
IBbS  vexatious  adventures  of  Lady  Eustace,  a  lady  of 
IHlPi  iM  good  birth,  of  high  rank,  and  of  large  fortune,  who, 
but  a  year  or  two  since,  became  almost  a  martyr  to  a  diamond 
necklace  which  was  stolen  from  her.  With  her  history  the 
present  reader  has  but  small  concern,  but  it  may  be  necessary 
that  he  should  know  that  the  lady  in  question,  who  had  been 
a  widow  with  many  suitors,  at  last  gave  her  hand  and  her 
fortune  to  a  clergyman  whose  name  was  Joseph  Emilius.  Mr. 
Emilius,  though  not  an  Englishman  by  birth, — and,  as  was 
supposed,  a  Bohemian  Jew  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  career,— 
had  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  preacher  in  London,  and 
had  moved, — if  not  in  fashionable  circles, — at  any  rate  in 
circles  so  near  to  fashion  as  to  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  Lady  Eustace's  charms.  They  were  married,  and  for  some 
few  months  Mr.  Emilius  enjoyed  a  halcyon  existence,  the 
delights  of  which  were,  perhaps,  not  materially  marred  by  the 
necessity  which  he  felt  of  subjecting  his  young  wife  to  marital 
authority.  "My  dear,"  he  would  say,  "you  will  know  me 
better  soon,  and  then  things  will  be  smooth."  In  the  mean- 
time he  drew  more  largely  upon  her  money  than  was  pleasing 
to  her  and  to  her  friends,  and  appeared  to  have  requirements 
for  cash  which  were  both  secret  and  unlimited.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  Lady  Eustace  had  run  away  from  him,  and  Kr. 
Emilius  had  made  overtures,  by  accepting  which  his  wife 
would  be  enabled  to  purchase  his  absence  at  the  cost  of  half 
b^r  income.  The  arrangement  was  not  ref^ded  as  being  in 
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every  respect  satisfactory,  but  Lady  Eustace  declared  passion- 
ately that  any  possible  sacrifice  would  be  preferable  to  the 
company  of  Mr.  Emilius.  There  had,  however,  been  a  rumour 
before  her  marriage  that  there  was  still  living  in  his  old  country 
a  Mrs.  Emilius  when  he  married  Lady  Eustace ;  and,  though 
it  had  been  supposed  by  those  who  were  most  nearly  concerned 
with  Lady  Eustace  that  this  report  had'  been  unfounded  and 
malicious,  nevertheless,  when  the  man's  claims  became  so 
exorbitant,  reference  was  again  made  to  the  charge  of  bigamy. 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  *  Mr.  Emilius  had  a  wife  living 
in  Bohemia,  a  cheaper  mode  of  escape  would  be  found 
for  the  persecuted  lady  than  that  which  he  himself  had 
suggested. 

It  had  happened  that'  since  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Emilius, 
Lady  Eustace  had  become  intimate  with  our  Mr.  Bonteen  and 
his  wife.  She  had  been  at  one  time  engaged  to  marry  Lord 
Fawn,  one  of  Mr.  Bonteen's  colleagues,  and  during  the  various 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  disruption  of  that  engage- 
ment, this  friendship  had  been  formed.  It  must  be  understood 
that  Lady  Eustace  had  a  most  desirable  residence  of  her  own 
in  the  country, — Portray  Castle  in  Scotland, — and  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  many  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance.  She 
was  rich,  beautiful,  and  clever ;  and,  though  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Emilius  had  never  been  looked  upon  as  a  success,  still,  in 
the  estimation  of  some  people,  it  added  an  interest  to  her  career. 
The  Bonteens  had  taken  her  up,  and  now  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bonteen  were  hot  in  pursuit  of  evidence  which  might  prove  Mr. 
Emilius  to  be  a  bigamist. 

When  the  disruption  of  conjugal  relations  was  commenced, 
.  Lady  Eustace  succeeded  in  obtaining  refuge  at  Portray  Castle 
without  the  presence  of  her  husband.  She  fled  from  London 
during  a  visit  he  made  to  Brighton  with  the  object  of  preaching 
to  a  congregation  by  which  his  eloquence  wa§  held  in  great 
esteem.  He  left  London  in  one  direction  by  the  5  p.m.  express 
train  on  Saturday,  and  she  in  the  other  by  the  limited  mail  at 
8*45.  A  telegram,  informing  him  of  what  had  taken  place, 
reached  him  the  next  morning  at  Brighton  while  he  was  at 
breakfast.  He  preached  his  sermon,  charming  the  con- 
gregation by  the  graces  of  his  extempore. eloquence, — moving 
every  woman  there  to  tears, — and  then  was  after  his  wife  before 
the  ladies  had  taken  their  first  glass  of  sherry  at  luncheon. 
But  her  ladyship  had  twenty-four  hours'  start  of  him, — although 
he  did  his  best;  and  when  he  reached  Portray  Castle  the  door 
was  shut  in  his  face.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
blacksmiths  to  open,  as  he  said,  his  own  hall  door,  —  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  constables  to  compel  the  blacksmiths,  of 
magistrates  to  compel  the  constables, — and  even  of  a  judge  to 
compel  the  magistrates ;  but  he  was  met  on  every  side  by  a 
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statement  that  the  lady  of  the  castle  declared  that  she  was  not 
his  wife,  and  that  therefore  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  demand 
that  the  door  should  be  opened.  Some  other  woman, — so  he 
was  informed  that  the  lady  said,-— out  in  a  strange  country  was 
really  his  wife.  It  was  her  intention  to  prove  him  to  be  a 
bigamist,  and  to  have  him  locked  up.  In  the  meantime  she 
chose  to  lock  herself  up  hi  her  own  mansion.  Such  was  the 
nature  of  die  message  that  was  deUvered  to  him  through  the 
bars  of  the  lady's  castle. 

How  poor  Lady  Eustace  was  protected,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  made  miserable  by  the  energy  and  unrestrained  language 
of  one  of  her  own  servants,  Andrew  Gowran  by  name,  it  hardly 
concerns  us  now  to  inquire.  Mr..£milius  did  not  succeed  in 
affecting  an  entrance ;  but  he  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  had  notices  served  on  the  tenants  in  regard 
to  the  rents,  which  puzzled  the  poor  folk  round  Portray  Castle 
very  much.  After  a  while  Lady  Eustace,  finding  that  her  peace 
and  comfort  imperatively  demanded  that  she  should  prove  the 
allegations  which  she  had  made,  fled  again  from  Portray  Castle 
to  London,  and  threw  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  Bonteens. 
This  took  place  just  as  Mr.  Bonteen's  hopes  in  regard  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  were  beginning  to  soar  high, 
and  when  his  bands  were  very  full  of  business.  But  with  that 
energy  for  which  he  was  so  conspicuous,  Mr.  Bonteen  had  made 
a  visit  to  Bohemia  during  his  short  Christmas  hohdays,  and 
had  there  set  people  to  work.  When  at  Prague  he  had,  he 
thought,  very  nearly  unravelled  the  secret  himself.  He  had 
found  the  woman  whom  he  believed  to  be  Mrs.  Emilius, 
and  who  was  now  living  somewhat  merrily  in  Prague  under 
another  name.  She  acknowledged  that  in  old  days,  when  they 
were  both  young,  she  had  been  acquainted  with  a  certain  Yosef 
Mealyus,  at  a  time  in  which  he  had  been  in  the  employment  of 
a  Jewish  money-lender  in  the  city  ;  but, — as  she  declared,— she 
had  never  been  married  to  him.  Mr.  Bonteen  learned  also  that 
the  gentleman  now  known  as  Mr.  Joseph  Emilius  of  the  London 
Chapel  had  been  known  in  his  own  country  as  Josef  Mealyus, 
the  name  which  had  been  borne  by  the  very  respectable  Jfew 
who  was  his  father.  Then  Mr.  Bonteen  had  returned  home, 
and,  as  we  all  know,  had  become  engaged  in  matters  of  deeper 
import  than  even  the  deliverance  of  Lady  Eustace  from  her 
thraldom. 

Mr.  Emilius  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  the  person  of  his  wife 
while  she  was  under  Mr.  Bonteen's  custody,  but  he  did  renew 
his  offer  to  compromise.  If  the  estate  could  not  afford  to  give 
him  the  two  thousand  a  year  which  he  had  first  demanded,  he 
would  take  fifteen  hundred.  He  explained  all  this  personally  to 
Mr.  Bonteen,  who  condescended  to  see  him.  He  was  very 
eager  to  make  Mr.  Bonteen  understand  how  bad  even  then 
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wowld  be  his  condition.  Mr.  Bonteen  was,  of  course^  aware  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  very  heavily  for  insuring  his  wife's  Ufe. 
He  was  piteous,  augumentative,  and  at  first  gentle;  but  when 
Mr.  Bonteen  somewhat  rashly  told  him  that  the  evidence  of  a 
former  marriage  and  of  the  present  existence  of  the  former  wife 
would  certainly  be  forthcommg,  he  defied  Mr.  Bonteen  and  his 
evidence, — and  swore  that  if  his  claims  were  not  satisfied,  he 
would  make  use  of  the  power  which  the  English  law  gave  him  for 
the  recovery  of  his  wife's,  person.  And  as  to  -her  property, — it  was 
his,  not  hers.  From  this  time  forward  if  she  wanted  to  separate 
herself  from  him  she  must  ask  him  for  an  allowance.  Now,  it 
certainly  was  the  case  that  Lady  Eustace  had  married  the  man 
without  any  sufficient  precaution  as  to  keeping  her  money  in  her 
own  hands,  and  Mr.  Emilius  had  insisted  that  the  rents  of  the 
property  which  was  hers  for  her  life  should  be  paid  to  him,  and 
on  his  receii)t  only.  The  poor  tenants  had  been  noticed  this 
way  and  noticed  that  till  they  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  their 
safest  course  would  not  be  to  keep  their  rents  in  their  own 
hands.  But  lately  the  lawyers  of  the  Eustace  family, — who  were 
not,  indeed,  very  fond  of  Lady  Eustace  personally,  —  came 
forward  for  the  sake  of  the  property,  and  guaranteed  the  tenants 
against  all  proceedings  until  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
marriage  should  be  settled.  So  Mr.  Emilius, — or  the  Reverend 
Mealyus,  as  everybody  now  called  him, — went  to  law ;  and  Lady 
Eustace  went  to  law ;  and  the  Eustace  family  went  to  law  ; — 
but  still,  as  yet,  no  evidence  was  forthcoming  sufficient  to 
enable  Mr.  Bonteen,  as  the  lady's  friend,  to  put  the  gentleman 
into  prison. 

It  was  said  for  a  while  that  Mealyus  had  absconded.  After 
this  interview  with  Mr.  Bonteen  he  certainly  did  leave  England, 
and  made  a  journey  to  Prague.  It  was  thought  that  he  would 
not  return,  and  that  Lady  Eustace  would  be  obliged  to  carry  on 
the  trial,  which  was  to  liberate  her  and  her  property,  in  his 
absence.  She  was  told  that  the  very  fact  of  his  absence  would 
go  far  with  a  jury,  and  she  was  glad  to  be  freed  from  his 
presence  in  England.  But  he  did  return,  declaring  aloud  that 
he  would  have  his  rights.  His  wife  should  be  made  to  put  her- 
self into  his  hands,  and  he  would  obtain  possession  of  the 
income  which  was  his  own.  People  then  began  to  doubt.  It 
was  known  that  a  very  clever  lawyer's  clerk  had  been  sent  to 
Prague  to  complete  the  work  there  which  Mr.  Bonteen  had  com- 
menced. •  But  the  clerk  did  not  come  back  as  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  news  arrived  that  he  had  been  taken  ill.  There  was 
a  rumour  that  he  had  been  poisoned  at  his  hotel ;  but,  as  the 
man  was  not  said  to  be  dead,  people  hardly  believed  the  rumour. 
It  became  necessary,  however,  to  send  another  lawyer's  clerk^ 
and  the  matter  was  gradually  progressing  to  a  very  interesting 
complication. 
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Mr.  Bonteen,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  becoming  sict  of  it.  Wheft 
Emilius  or  Mealyus,  was  supposed  to  have  absconded,  Lady 
Eustace  left  Mr.  Bonteen's  house,  and  located  herself  at  one  of 
the  large  London  hotels  ;  but  when  the  man  came  back,  holder 
than  ever,  she  again  betook  herself  to  the  shelter  of  Mr.  Bonteen's 
roof.  She  expressed  the  most  lavish  affection  for  Mrs.  Bonteen, 
and  professed  to  regard  Mr.  Bonteen  as  almost  a  political  god, 
declaring  her  conviction  that  he,  and  he  alone,  as  Prime  Minister, 
could  save  the  country,  and  became  very  loud  in  her  wrath  when  he 
was  robbed  of  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  Lizzie  Eustace,  as  her  lady- 
ship had  always  been  called,  was  a  clever,  pretty,  coaxing  littie 
woman,  who  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  her  advantages.  She 
had  not  been  very  wise  in  her  life,  having  lost  the  friends  who 
would  have  been  truest  to  her^  and  confided  in  persons  who  had 
greatly  injured  her.  She  was  neither  true  of  heart  or  tongue, 
nor  affectionate,  nor  even  honest.  But  she  was  engaging  ;  she 
could  flatter  ;  and  could  assume  a  reverential  admiration  which 
was  very  foreign  to  her  real  character.  In  these  days  she 
almost  worshipped  Mr.  Bonteen,  and  could  never  be  happy 
except  in  the  presence  of  her  dearest  darling  friend,  Mrs.  Bonteen. 
Mr.  Bonteen  was  tired  of  her,  and  Mrs.  Bonteen  was  becoming 
almost  sick  of  the  constant  kisses  with  which  she  was  greeted ; 
but  Lizzie  Eustace  had  got  hold  of  them  and  they  could  not  turn 
her  off. 

"You  saw  The  People's  Banner,  Mrs.  Bonteen,  on  Monday F'* 
Lady  Eustace  had  been  reading  the  paper  in  her  friend's  draw- 
ing-room. "They  seem  to  think  that  Mr.  Bonteen  must  be 
Prime  Minister  before  long." 

"  I  don't  think  he  expects  that,  my  dear." 

"  Why  not  ?  Everybody  says  The  People's  Banner  is  the 
cleverest  paper  we  have  now.  I  always  hated  the  very  name  of 
that  Phineas  Finn." 

"  Did  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  he  was  gone  before  my  time  j  but  poor  Lord 
Fawn  used  to  talk  of  him.  He  was  one  of  those  conceited  Irish 
upstarts  that  are  never  good  for  anything." 

"Very  handsome,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

"  Was  he  ?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  good  many  ladies 
admired  him." 

"It  was  quite  absurd;  with  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  it  was 
worse  than  absurd.  And  there  was  Lady  Glencora,  and 
Violet  Effingham,  who  married  Lady  Laura's  brother,  and 
that  Madame  Goesler,  whom  I  hate,— and  ever  so  many 
others." 

"And  is  it  true  that  it  was  he  who  got  Mr.  Bonteen  so 
shamefully  used  ?  " 
"It  was  his  faction." 

"  I  do  so  hate  that  kind  of  thing,"  said  Lady  Eustace,  with 
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righteous  indignation ;  "  I  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about 
Government  and  all  that  when  the  affair  was  on  between 
me  and  poor  Lord  Fawn,  and  that  kind  of  dishonesty  always 
disgusted  me.  I  don't  know  that  I  think  so  much  of  Mr.  Gresham 
after  all." 
"  He  is  a  very  weak  man." 

"His  conduct  to  Mr.  Bonteen  has  been  outrageous ;  and  if  he 
has  done  it  just  because  that  Duchess  of  Omnium  has  told  him, 
I  really  do  think  that  he  is  not  fit  to  rule  the  nation.  As  for 
Mr.  Phineas  Finn,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  that  a  creature 
like  that  should  be  able  to  interfere  with  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Bonteen.'' 

This  was  on  Wednesday  afternoon, — the  day  on  which  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  dine  out, — and  at  that  moment  Mr.  Bonteen 
entered  the  drawing-room,  having  left  the  House  for  his  half 
holiday  at  six  o'clock.  Lady  Eustace  got  up  and  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  smiled  upon  him  as  though  he  were  indeed  her  god. 
"  You  look  so  tired  and  so  worried,  Mr.  Bonteen." 

"  Worried  ; — I  should  think  so." 

"  Is  there  anything  fresh  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"That  fellow  Finn  is  spreading  all  manner  of  lies  about 
me." 

"  What  hes,  Mr.  Bonteen  ?  "  asked  Lady  Eustace.  "  Not  new 
lies,  I  hope." 

"  It  all  comes  from  Carlton  Terrace."  The  reader  may  per- 
haps remember  that  the  young  Duchess  of  Omnium  lived  in 
Carlton  Terrace.  "  I  can  trace  it  all  there.  I  won't  stand  it  if 
it  goes  on  like  this.  A  clique  of  stupid  women  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  a  coal-heaving  sort  of  fellow  like  that,  and  sting  one 
like  a  lot  of  hornets  !  Would  you  believe  it  ?— the  Duke  almost 
refused  to  speak  to  me  just  now — a  man  for  whom  I  have  been 
working  like  a  slave  for  the  last  twelve  months  I " 

"  I  would  not  stand  it,"  said  Lady  Eustace. 

"By  the  bye,  Lady  Eustace,  we  have  had  news  from 
Prague." 

"  What  news,"  said  she,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  That  fellow  Pratt  we  sent  out  is  dead." 
«  No  ! " 

"  Not  a  doubt  but  what  he  was  poisoned  ;  but  they  seem  to 
think  that  nothing  can  be  proved.  Coulson  is  on  his  way  out, 
and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  served  him  the  same." 

"  And  it  might  have  been  you  !  "  said  Lady  Eustace,  taking 
hold  of  her  friend's  arm  with  almost  frantic  affection. 

Yes,  indeed.  It  might  have  been  the  lot  of  Mr.  Bonteen  to 
have  died  at  Prague— to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  machina- 
tions of  the  former  Mrs.  Mealyus,  if  such  really  had  been  the 
fortune  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Pratt.  For  he  had  been  quite  as 
busy  at  Prague  as  his  successor  in  the  work.   He  had  found  out 
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much,  though  not  everything.  It  certainly  had  been  believed 
that  Yosef  Mealyus  was  a  married  man,  but  he  had  brought  the 
woman  with  him  to  Prague,  and  had  certainly  not  married  her 
in  the  city.  She  was  believed  to  have  come  from  Cracow,  and 
Mr.  Bonteen's  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  friend  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  cany  him  so  far  east  But  he  had  learned  from  vanous 
sources  that  the  man  and  woman  had  been  supposed  to  be 
married,— that  she  had  borne  the  man's  name,  and  that  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  authority  as  her  husband.  There  had  been 
written  communications  with  Cracow,  and  information  was 
received  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Yosef  Mealyus  had  been 
married  to  a  Jewess  in  that  town.  But  this  had  been  twenty 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Emihus  professed  himself  to  be  only  thirty- 
five  years  old,  and  had  in  his  possession  a  document  from  his 
synagogue  professing  to  give  a  record  of  his  birth,  proving  such 
to  be  his  age.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  Mealyus  was  a  name 
common  not  Cracow,  and  that  there  were  very  many  of  the 
family  in  Gallicia.  Altogether  the  case  was  full  of  difficulty,  but 
it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Bonteen's  evidence  would  be  sufficient 
to  save  the  property  from  the  hands  of  the  cormorant,  at  any 
rate  till  such  time  as  better  evidence  of  the  first  marriage  could 
be  obtained.  It  had  been  hoped  that  when  the  man  went  away 
he  would  not  return ;  but  he  had  returned,  and  it  was  now  resolved 
that  no  terms  should  be  kept  with  him  and  no  payment  oj^^^ 
to  him.  The  house  at  Portray  was  kept  barred,  and  the 
servants  were  ordered  not  to  admit  him.  No  money  was  to  be 
paid  to  him,  and  he  was  to  be  left  to  take  any  proceedings  at 
law  which  he  might  please,— while  his  adversaries  were  proceed- 
ing s^ainst  him  with  all  the  weapons  at  their  disposal.  In  the 
meantime,  his  chapel  was  of  course  deserted,  and  the  unfortunate 
man  was  left  penniless  in  the  world.  .  , 

Various  opinions  prevailed  as  to  Mr.  Bonteen's  conduct  m  tne 
matter.  Some  people  remembered  that  during  the  last  autumn 
he  and  his  wife  had  stayed  three  months  at  Portray  Castle,  and 
declared  that  the  friendship  between  them  and  Lady  Eustace 
had  been  very  useful.  Of  these  nudicious  people  it  seemed  to 
be,  moreover,  the  opinion  that  the  connection  might  become 
even  more  useful  if  Mr.  Emilius  could  be  discharged. 
true  that  Mrs.  Bonteen  had  borrowed  a  little  money  from  L^?/ 
Eustace,  but  of  this  her  husband  knew  nothing  tiU  the  Jew  in 
his  wrath  made  the  thing  public.  After  all,  it  had  only  been  a 
poor  ;^25,  and  the  money  had  been  repaid  before  Mr.  ^^'^^^ 
took  his  journey  to  Prague.  Mr.  Bonteen  was,  however,  u^*^® 
to  deny  that  the  cost  of  that  journey  was  defrayed  by 
Eustace,  and  it  was  thought  mean  in  a  man  aspiring  to  dc 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  have  his  travelling  expenses 
paid  for  him  by  a  lady.  Many,  however,  were  of  opinion  thw 
Mr.  Bonteen  had  been  almost  romantic  in  his  friendship, 
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that  the  bright  ey««  of  Lady  Eustace  had  produced  upon  this 
dragon  of  businefi  the  wonderful  effect  that  was  noticed.  Be 

that  as  it  may,  now,  in  the  terrible  distress  of  his  mind  at  the 
political  aspect  of  the  times,  he  had  become  almost  sick  of  Lady 
Eustace,  and  would  gladly  have  sent  her  away  from  his  house 
l|ad  he  known  how  to  do  so  without  incurring  censure. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  QUARREU 

that  Wednesday  evening  Phineas  Finn  was  at  The 
Universe.  He  dined  at  the  house  of  Madame  Goesler, 
and  went  from  thence  to  the  club  in  better  spirits 
than  he  had  known  for  some  weeks  past.  The  duke 
and  duchess  had  been  at  Madame  Goesler's  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Chiltem,  who  were  now  up  in  town,  with  Harrington  Erie,  and, 
— as  it  had  happened, — old  Mr.  Maule.  The  dinner  had  been 
very  pleasant,  and  two  or  three  words  had  been  spoken  which 
had  tended  to  raise  the  heart  of  our  hero.  In  the  first  place 
Barrington  Erie  had  expressed  a  regret  that  Phineas  was  not  at 
his  old  post  at  the  Colonies,  and  the  young  Duke  had  re-echoed 
it.  Phineas  thought  that  the  manner  of  his  old  friend  Erie  was 
more  cordial  to  him  than  it  had  been  lately,  and  even  that 
comforted  him.  Then  it  was  a  delight  to  him  to  meet  the 
Chilterns,  who  were  always  gracious  to  him.  But  perhaps  his 
greatest  pleasure  came  from  the  reception  which  was  accorded 
by  his  hostess  to  Mr.  Maule,  which  was  of  a  nature  not  easy  to 
describe.  It  had  become  evident  to  Phineas  that  Mr.  Maule 
was  constant  in  his  attentions  to  Madame  Goesler  j — and  though 
he  had  no  purpose  of  his  own  in  reference  to  the  lady, — though 
he  was  aware  that  former  circumstances,  circumstances  of  that 
previous  life  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  look  back  as  to 
another  existence,  made  it  impossible  that  he  should  have  yan 
such  purpose, — still  he  viewed  Mr.  Maule  with  dislike.  He  had 
once  ventured  to  ask  her  whether  she  really  liked  "  that  old 
padded  dandy."  She  had  answered  that  she  did  like  the  old 
dandy.  Old  dandies,  she  thought,  were  preferable  to  old  men 
who  did  not  care  how  they  looked ; — and  as  for  the  padding, 
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that  was  his  affair,  not  hers.  She  did  not  know  why  a  man: 
should  not  have  a  pad  in  his  coat,  as  well  as  a  woman  one  at  the' 
back  of  her  head.  But  Phineas  had  known  that  this  was  her^ 
gentle  raillery,  and  now  he  was  delighted  to  find  that  she  con-' 
tinned  it,  after  a  still  more  gentle  fashion,  before  the  man's  face. ' 
Mr.  Maule's  manner  was  certainly  peculiar.  He  was  more  than 
ordinarily  polite, — ^and  was  afterwards  declared  by  the  duchess 
to  have  made  love  like  an  old  gander.  But  Madame  Goesler, 
who  knew  exactly  hqw  to  receive  such  attentions,  turned  a- 
glance  now  and  then  upon  Phineas  Finn,  which  he  could  now 
read  with  absolute  precision.  "  You  see  how  I  can  dispose  of  a 
padded  old  dandy  directly  he  goes  an  inch  too  far."  No  words 
could  have  said  that  to  him  more  plainly  than  did  these  one  or 
two  glances  ; — ^and,  as  he  had  learned  to  dislike  Mr.  Maule,  he 
was  gratified. 

Of  course  they  all  talked  about  Lady  Eustace  and  Mr.  Emilius. 
"  Do  you  remember  how  intensely  interested  the  dear  old  duke 
used  to  be  when  we  none  of  us  knew  what  had  become  of  the 
diamonds  ?  "  said  the  duchess. 
"  And  how  you  took  her  part,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 
"  So  did  you,— just  as  much  as  I  j  and  why  not  ?  She  was  a 
most  interesting  young  woman,  and  I  sincerely  hope  we  have 


got  into  such — ^very  bad  hands.  The  Bonteens  have  taken  her 
up  altogether.   Do  you  know  her,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

"  No,  Duchess  ; — and  am  hardly  likely  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance while  she  remains  where  she  is  now."  The  duchess 
laughed  and  nodded  her  head.  All  the  world  knew  by  this  time 
that  she  had  declared  himself  to  be  the  sworn  enemy  of  the 
Bonteens. 

And  there  had  been  some  conversation  on  that  terriblv  difficult 
question  respecting  the  foxes  in  Trumpeton  Wood.  "The  fact 
is.  Lord  Chiltem,"  said,  the  duke,  "  I'm  as  ignorant  as  a  child. 
I  would  do  right  if  I  knew  how.  What  ought  I  to  do.  Shall  I 
import  some  foxes  ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose,  Duke,  that  in  all  England  there  is  a  spot  in 
which  foxes  are  more  prone  to  breed." 

"  Indeed.  I'm  very  glad  of  that  But  something  goes  wrong 
afterwards,  I  fear." 

"The  nurseries  are  not  well  managed,  perhaps,"  said  the 
duchess. 

"Gipsy kidnappers  are  allowed  about  the  place," said  Madame 
Goesler. 
"  Gipsies  ! "  exclaimed  the  duke. 

"  Poachers  ! "  said  Lord  Chiltem.  "But  it  isn't  that  we  mind. 
We  could  deal  with  that  ourselves  if  the  woods  were  properly 
managed.  A  head  of  game  and  foxes  can  be  reared  together 
Very  well,  if  — " 
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I  don't  care  a  straw  for  a  head  of  game,  Lord  Chiltern.  As 
f*r  18  my  own  tastes  eo,  I  would  wish  that  there  was  neither  a 
pheasant  nor  a  partridge  nor  a  hare  on  any  property  that  I  own, 
I  think  that  sheep  and  barn-door  fowls  do  better  for  everybody 
in  the  long  runi  and  that  men  who  cannot  live  without  shooting 
should  go  beyond  thiddy  populated  regions  to  find  it  And, 
indeed,  for  myselfy  I  must  say  the  same  about  foxes.  They  do 
ftot  interest  mei  And  I  iiemcy  that  they  will  gradually  be  ex- 
terminated.* 

God  forbid  !  exclAimed  Lord  ChOtOfiL 
*'But  I  do  not  find  myself  called  upon  to  extenninate  them 
myseU;*  continued  the  duke.  •*The  number  df  men  who  amuse 
themsdves  by  riding  after  one  fox  is  too  great  for  me  to  wish  to 
Interfei^  with  them.  And  I  know  that  my  neighbours  in  the 
country  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  have  foxes  for  them.  I  will 
oblige  them,  Lord  Chiltern,  as  far  as  I  can  without  detriment  to 
other  duties." 

"You  leave  it  to  me,"  said  the  duchess  to  her  neighbour,  Lord 
Chiltern.  "  111  speak  to  Mr.  Fothergill  myself,  and  have  it  put 
right.*  It  unfortunately  happened,  however,  that  Lord  Chiltern 
got  a  letter  the  very  next  morning  from  old  Doggett  telling  him 
Aat  a  litter  of  young  cubs  had  been  destroySf  that  week  in 
Trumpeton  Wood. 

Barrington  Erie  and  Phlneas  went  off  to  The  Universe  together, 
and  as  they  went  the  old  terms  of  intimacy  seemed  to  be  rej 
established  between  them.  "  Nobody  can  te  so  sorry  as  I  am,* 
said  Barrington,  **  at  the  manner  in  which  things  nave  gone. 
When  I  wrote  to  you,  of  course,  I  thought  it  certain  that,  if  we 
came  in,  you  would  come  with  us." 

"  Do  not  let  that  fret  you/' 

"  But  it  does  fret  me, — very  much.  There  are  so  many  slips 
that  of  course  no  one  can  answer  for  anything." 

"  Of  course  not.   I  know  who  has  been  my  iHend." 

"The  joke  of  it  is,  that  he  himself  is  at  present  so  utterly 
friendless.  The  duke  will  hardly  speak  to  him.  I  know  that  as 
a  fact.  And  Gresham  has  begun  to  find  something  is  wrong. 
We  all  hoped  that  he  would  refuse  to  come  in  without  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet but  that  was  too  good  to  be  true.  They  say  he 
talks  of  resigning.  I  shall  believe  it  when  I  see  it  He'd  better 
not  play  any  tricks,  for  if  he  did  resign,  it  would  be  accepted  at 
bnce.*  Phineas,  when  he  heard  this,  could  not  helij  thinking 
how  glorious  it  would  be  if  Mr.  Bonteen  were  to  resign,  and  ii 
the  place  so  vacated,  or  some  vacancy  so  occasioned,  were  to  be 
filled  by  him  1 

They  reached  the  club  together,  and  as  they  went  tiP  ^® 
stairs,  they  heard  the  hum  of  many  voices  in  the  room. 
the  world  and  his  wife  are  here  to-night,*'  said  Phineas.  They 
overtook  a  coupte  of  men  at  the  door,  so  that  thct« 
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something  of  the  bustle  of  a  crowd  as  they  entered.  There  vas 
a  difficulty  in  finding  places  in  which  to  put  their  coats  and  hats, 
—for  the  accommodation  of  the  Universe  is  not  great.  There 
was  a  knot  of  men  talking  not  far  from  them,  and  among  the 
voices  Phineas  could  clearly  hear  that  of  Mr.  Bonteen.  Ratler's 
he  had  heard  before,  and  also  FitzGibbon's,  though  he  had  not 
distinguished  any  words  from  them.  But  those  spoken  by  Mr. 
Bonteen  he  did  distinguish  very  plainly.  "  Mr.  Phineas  Finn, 
or  some  such  fellow  as  that,  would  be  after  her  at  once,"  said 
Mr.  Bonteen.  Then  Phineas  walked  immediately  among  the 
knot  of  men  and  showed  himself.  As  soon  as  he  heard  his 
name  mentioned,  he  doubted  for  a  moment  what  he  would  do. 
Mr.  Bonteen  when  speaking  had  not  known  of  his  presence,  and 
it  might  be  his  duty  not  to  seem  to  have  listened.  But  the  speech 
had  been  made  aloud,  in  the  open  room, — so  that  those  who 
chose  might  listen  ; — and  Phineas  could  not  but  have  heard  it. 
In  that  moment  he  resolved  that  he  was  bound  to  take  notice 
of  what  he  had  heard.  "What  is  it,  Mr.  Bonteen,  that  Phineas 
Finn  will  do "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Bonteen  had  been— dining.  He  was  not  a  man  by  any 
means  habitually  intemperate,  and  now  anyone  saying  that  he 
was  tipsy  would  have  maligned  him.  But  he  was  flushed  with 
much  wine,  and  he  was  a  man  whose  arrogance  in  that  condition 
was  apt  to  become  extreme.  "/«  vino  Veritas/"  The  sober 
devil  can  hide  his  cloven  hoof ;  but  when  the  devil  drinks  he 
loses  his  cimning  aad  grows  honest.  Mr.  Bonteen  looked 
Phineas  full  in  the  face  a  second  or  two  before  he  answered,  and 
then  said, — quite  aloud — **  You  have  crept  upon  us  unawares, 
Sir." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that.  Sir?"  said  Phineas.  "  I  have 
come  in  as  any  other  man  comes." 

"  Listeners  at  any  rate  never  hear  any  good  of  themselves." 

Then  there  were  present  among  those  assembled  clear  indica- 
tions of  disapproval  of  Bonteen's  conduct.  In  these  days, — ■ 
when  no  palpable  and  immediate  punishment  is  at  hand  for 
personal  insolence  from  man  to  man, — personal  insolence  to  one 
man  in  a  company  seems  almost  to  constitute  an  insult  to  every 
one  present.  When  men  could  fight  readily,  an  arrogant  word  or 
two  between  two  known  to  be  hostile  to  each  other  was  only  an 
invitation  to  a  duel,  and  the  angry  man  was  doing  that  for  which 
It  was  known  that  he  could  be  made  to  pay.  There  was,  or  it 
was  often  thought  that  there  was,  a  real  spirit  in  the  angry  man's 
conduct,  and  they  who  were  his  friends  before  became  perhaps 
more  his  friends  when  he  had  thus  shown  tliat  he  had  an  enemy. 
But  A  different  feeling  prevails  at  present ;  —  a  feeling  ^  so 
different,  that  we  may  almost  say  that  a  man  in  general  society 
cannot  speak  even  roughly  to  any  but  his  intimate  comrades 
without  giving  offence  to  all  around  him.   Men  have  learned 
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to  hate  the  nuisance  of  a  row,  and  to  feel  that  their  comfort  is 
endangered  if  a  man  prone  to  rows  gets  among  thenu  Of  all 
candidates  at  a  club  a  known  quarreller  is  more  sure  of  blackballs 
now  than  even  in  the  times  when  such  a  one  provoked  duels. 
Of  all  bores  he  is  the  worst ;  and  there  is  always  an  un- 
expressed feeling  that  such  a  one  exacts  more  from  his  com- 
pany than  his  share  of  attention.  This  is  so  strong,  that  too 
often  the  man  quarrelled  with,  though  he  be  as  innocent  as  was 
Phineas  on  the  present  occasion,  is  made  subject  to  the  general 
aversion  which  is  felt  for  men  who  misbehave  themselves. 

"  I  wish  to  hear  no  good  of  myself  from  you,"  said  Phineas, 
following  him  to  his  seat  "  Who  is  it  that  you  said, — I  should 
be  after  The  room  was  full,  and  everyone  there,  even  they 
who  had  come  in  with  Phineas,  knew  that  Lady  Eustace  was 
the  woman.  Everybody  at  present  was  talking  about  Lady 
Eustace. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Barrington  Erie,  taking  him  by  the  arm. 
**  What's  the  use  of  a  row  ?  " 

"  No  use  at  all but  if  you  heard  your  name  mentioned  in 
such  a  manner  you  would  find  it  impossible  to  pass  it  over. 
There  is  Mr.  Monk; — ^ask  him.'* 

Mr.  Monk  was  sitting  very  quietly  in  a  comer  of  the  room 
with  another  gentleman  of  his  own  age  by  him, — one  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  a  constant  attendant  at  The  Universe.  As 
he  said  afterwards,  he  had  never  known  any  unpleasantness  of 
that  sort  in  the  club  before.  There  were  many  men  of  note  in 
the  room.  There  was  a  foreign  minister,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  two  ex-members  of  the  Cabinet,  a  great  poet,  an  ex- 
ceedingly able  editor,  two  earls,  two  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  president  of  a  learned  society,  a  celebrated 
professor, — and  it  was  expected  that  royalty  might  come  in  at 
any  minute,  speak  a  few  benign  words,  and  blow  a  few  clouds  of 
smoke.  It  was  abominable  that  the  harmony  of  such  a  meeting 
should  be  interrupted  by  the  vinous  insolence  of  Mr.  Bonteen, 
and  the  useless  wrath  of  Phineas  Finn.  "  Really,  Mr.  Finn,  if  I 
were  you  I  would  let  it  drop,"  said  the  gentleman  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits. 

Phineas  did  not  much  affect  the  literary  gentleman,  but  in 
such  a  matter  would  prefer  the  advice  of  Mr.  MonJk  to  that  of 
any  man  living.  He  again  appealed  to  his  friend.  "  You  heard 
what  was  said?" 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Bonteen  remark  that  you  or  somebody  like  you 
would  in  certain  circumstances  be  afta:  a  certain  lady.  I  thought 
it  to  be  an  ill-judged  speech,  and  as  your  particular  friend  I  heard 
it  with  great  regret." 

"  What  a  row  about  nothing ! "  said  Mr.  Bonteen,  rising  from 
his  seat.  "  We  were  speaking  of  a  very  pretty  woinan,  and  I  was 
saying  that  some  young  fellow  generally  supposed  to  be  fond  of 
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pretty  women  would  soon  be  after  her.  If  that  offended  your 
morals,  you  must  have  become  very  strict  of  late." 

There  was  something  in  the  explanation  which,  though  very 
bad  and  vulgar,  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  accept.  Such 
at  least  was  the  feeling  of  those  who  stood  around  Phineas  Finn. 
He  himself  knew  that  Mr.  Bonteen  had  intended  to  assert  that 
he  would  be  after  the  woman's  money  and  not  her  beauty ;  but 
he  had  taste  enough  to  perceive  that  he  could  not  descend  to 
any  such  detail  as  that  "  There  are  reasons,  Mr.  Bonteen,**  he 
said,  "why  I  think  you  should  abstain  from  mentioning  my 
name  in  public.  Your  playful  references  should  be  made  to 
your  friends,  and  not  to  those  who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  are  not 
your  friends." 

When  the  matter  was  discussed  afterwards  it  was  thought  that 
Phineas  Finn  should  have  abstained  from  making  the  last 
speech.  It  was  certainly  evidence  of  great  anger  on  his  part 
And  he  was  very  angry.  He  knew  that  he  had  been  insulted, 
— ^and  insulted  by  the  man  whom  of  all  men  he  would  feel 
most  disposed  to  punish  for  any  offence.  He  could  not  allow 
Mr.  Bonteen  to  have  the  last  word,  especially  as  a  certain 
amount  of  success  had  seemed  to  attend  them.  Fate  at  the 
moment  was  so  far  propitious  to  Phineas  that  outward  cir- 
cumstances saved  him  from  any  immediate  reply,  and  thus  left 
him  in  some  degree  triumphant.  Expected  royalty  arrived,  and 
cast  its  salutary  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters.  The  prince, 
with  some  well-known  popular  attendant,  entered  the  room,  and 
for  a  moment  every  gentleman  rose  from  his  chair.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment,  and  then  the  prince  became  as  any  other  gentleman, 
talking  to  his  friends.  One  or  two  there  present,  who  had  per- 
haps peculiarly  royal  instincts,  had  crept  up  towards  him  so  as 
to  make  him  the  centre  of  a  little  knot,  but,  otherwise,  conversa- 
tion went  on  much  as  it  had  done  before  the  unfortunate  arrival 
of  Phineas.  That  quarrel,  however,  had  been  very  distinctly 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  prince,  for  Mr.  Bonteen  had  found 
himself  quite  incapacitated  from  throwing  back  any  missile  in 
reply  to  the  last  that  had  been  hurled  at  him. 

Phineas  took  a  vacant  seat  next  to  Mr.  Monk, — who  was 
deficient  perhaps  in  royal  instincts, — and  asked  him  in  a  whisper 
his  opinion  of  what  had  taken  place.  "  Do  not  think  any  more 
of  it,*^  said  Mr.  Monk. 

"  That  is  so  much  more  easily  said  than  done.  How  am  I  not 
to  think  of  it?" 

**  Of  course  I  mean  that  you  are  to  act  as  though  you  had  for- 
gotten it" 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  gratuitous  insult  ?  Of  course  he 
was  talking  of  Uiat  Lady  Eustace." 

"  I  had  not  been  listening  to  him  before,  but  no  doubt  he  was. 
•I  need  not  tell  you  now  what  I  think  of  Mr.  Bonteen.  He  is  not 
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more  gracious  in  my  eyes  than  he  is  in  yours.  To-night  I  fancy 
he  has  been  drinking,  which  has  not  improved  him.  You 
may  be  sure  of  this,  Phineas, — that  the  less  of  resentful  anger 
you  show  in  such  a  wretched  affair  as  took  place  just  now,  8ie 
more  will  be  the  blame  attached  to  him  and  the  less  to  you.'' 
Why  should  any  blame  be  attached  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  that  any  will  unless  you  allow  yourself  to  become 
loud  and  resentful.   The  thing  is  not  worth  your  anger." 

"  I  am  angry." 

"Then  go  to  bed  at  once,  and. sleep  it  off.  Come  with  me, 
and  we'll  walk  home  together." 

"  It  isn't  the  proper  thing,  I  fancy,  to  leave  the  room  while  the 
prince  is  here." 

"Then  I  must  do  the  improper  thing,"  said  Mr.  Monk.  "I 
haven't  a  key,  and  I  musn't  keep  my  servant  up  any  longer.  A 
quiet  man  like  me  can  creep  out  without  notice.  Good  night, 
Phineas,  and  take  my  advice  about  this.  If  you  can't  foiget  it, 
act  and  speak  and  look  as  though  you  had  forgotten  it"  Then 
Mr.  Monk,  without  much  creeping,  left  the  room . 

The  club  was  very  full,  ana  there  was  a  clatter  of  voices,  and 
the  clatter  round  the  Prince  was  the  nosiest  and  merriest  Mr. 
Bonteen  was  there,  of  course,  and  Phineas  as  he  sat  alone 
could  hear  him  as  he  edged  his  words  in  upon  the  royal  ears. 
Every  now  and  again  there  was  a  royal  joke,  and  then  Mr. 
Bonteen's  laughter  was  conspicuous.  As  far  as  Phineas  could 
distinguish  the  sounds,  no  special  amount  of  the  royal  attention 
were  devoted  to  Mr.  Bonteen.  That  very  able  editor,  and  one 
of  the  Academicians,  and  the  poet,  seemed  to  be  the  most 
honoured,  and  when  tihe  Prince  went, — ^which  he  did  when  his 
cigar  was  finished, — Phineas  observed  with  inward  satisfaction 
that  the  royal  hand,  which  was  given  to  the  poet,  to  the  editor, 
and  to  the  painter,  was  not  extended  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  And  then,  having  taken  delight  in  this,  he 
accused  himself  of  meanness  in  having  even  observed  a  matter 
80  trivial  Soon  after  this  a  ruck  of  men  left  the  club,  and  then 
Phineas  rose  to  ga  As  he  went  down  the  stairs,  Barrington 
Erie  followed  him  with  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  and  the  three 
stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door  in  the  street  talking  to  each 
other.  Finn's  way  lay  eastward  frpm  the  club,  whereas  both 
Erie  and  Fitzgibbon  would  go  westwards  towards  their  home^ 
"  How  well  the  Prince  behaves  at  these  sort  of  places  I "  said 
Erie. 

"  Princes  ought  to  behave  well,"  said  Phineas. 

"Somebody  else  didn't  behave  very  well, — eh,  Finn,  my 
boy  ?  "  said  Laurence. 

"  Somebody  else,  as  you  call  him,"  replied  Phineas,  "  is  very 
unlike  a  Prince,  and  never  does  behave  well.  To-night,  how* 
ever,  he  surpassed  himself," 
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"  Don't  bother  your  mind  about  it,  old  fellow/*  said  Bar* 
rington. 

tell  you  what  it  is,  Erie,'*  said  Phineas.  "I  don't  think 
that  Pm  a  vindictive  man  by  nature,  but  with  that  man  I  mean 
to  make  it  even  some  of  these  days.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
what  it  is  he  has  done  to  me,  and  you  know  also  whether  I 
have  deserved  it.  Wretched  reptile  fliat  he  is  !  He  has  pretty 
nearly  been  able  to  ruin  me, — and  all  from  some  petty  feeling 
of  jealousy." 

"  Finn,  me  boy,  don't  talk  like  that,"  said  Laurence. 

"  You  shouldn't  show  your  hand,"  said  Barrington. 

'*  I  Imow  what  you  mean,  and  it's  all  very  well.  After  your 
different  fashions  you  two  have  been  true  to  me,  and  I  don't 
care  how  much  you  see  of  my  hand.  That  man's  insolence 
angers  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking 
out  He  hasn't  spirit  enough  to  go  out  with  me,  or  I  would 
shoot  him." 

"  Blankenberg,  eh  1 "  said  Laurence,  alluding  to  the  now 
notorious  duel  which  had  once  been  fought  in  that  place 
between  Phineas  and  Lord  Chiltem. 

**  I  would,"  continued  the  angry  man.  ^\  There  are  times  in 
which  one  is  driven  to  regret  that  there  has  come  an  end  to 
duelling,  and  there  is  left  to  one  no  immediate  means  of  resent- 
ing an  injury." 

As  they  were  speaking  Mr.  Bonteen  came  out  from  the  front 
door  alone,  and  seeing  the  three  men  standing,  passed  on 
towards  the  left,  eastwards.      Good  night,  Erie,"  he  said, 

Good  night,  FltzGibbon."  The  two  men  answered  him.  and 
Phineas  stood  back  in  the  gloom.  It  was  about  one  o'clock  and 
the  night  was  very  dark.  "  By  George,  I  do  dislike  that  man," 
said  Phineas.  Then,  with  a  laugh,  he  took  a  life-preserver  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  made  an  action  with  it  as  though  he  were 
striking  some  enemy  over  the  head.  In  those  days  there  had 
been  much  garotting  in  the  streets,  and  writers  in  the  Press 
had  advised  those  who  walked  about  at  night  to  go  armed  with 
sticks.  Phineas  Finn  had  himself  been  once  engaged  with 
garotters, — as  has  been  told  in  a  former  chronicle,— and  had 
since  armed  himself,  thinking  more  probably  of  the  thing  which 
he  had  happened  to  see -than  men  do  who  had  only  heard  of 
it  As  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  he  followed  Mr.  Bonteen 
down  the  street,  at  Uie  distance  of  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards. 

They  won't  have  a  row,— will  they  ?  "  said  Erie. 
**  Oh,  dear,  no ;  Finn  won't  think  of  speaking  to  him  ;  and 
you  may  be  siu-e  that  Bonteen  won't  say  a  word  to  Fina 
Between  you  and  me,  Barrington,  I  wish  Master  Phineas  would 
^ve  him  a  thorough  good  biding," 
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WHAT  CAME  OF  THE  QUARREL. 

N  the  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  a  superintendent 
of  police  called  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gresham  and 
informed  the  Prime  Minister  that  Mr.  Bonteen,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  been  murdered 
during  the  night.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  body 
had  been  recognised,  and  information  had  been  taken  to  the 
unfortunate  widow  at  the  house  Mr.  Bonteen  had  occupied  in 
St.  James's  Place.  The  superintendent  had  already  found  out 
that  Mr.  Bonteen  had  been  attacked  as  he  was  returning  from 
his  club  late  at  night, — or  rather,  early  in  the  morning,  and 
expressed  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  murdered  dose  to  the 
spot  on  which  his  body  was  found.  There  is  a  dark,  uncanny- 
looking  passage  running  from  the  end  of  Bolton  Row,  in  May 
Fair,  between  the  gardens  of  two  great  noblemen,  coming  out 
among  the  mews  in  Berkeley  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Berkeley 
Square,  just  opposite  to  the  bottom  of  Hay  Hill.  It  was  on  the 
steps  .leading  up  from  the  passage  to  the  level  of  the  ground 
above  that  the  body  was  found.  The  passage  was  almost  as 
near  a  way  as  any  from  the  club  to  Mr.  Bonteen's  house  in  St. 
James's  Place ;  but  the  superintendent  declared  that  gentlemen 
but  seldom  used  the  passage  after  dark,  and  he  was  disposed  to 
think  that  the  unfortunate  man  must  have  been  forced  down 
the  steps  by  the  ruffian  who  had  attacked  him  from  the  level 
above.  The  murderer,  so  thought  the  superintendent,  must 
have  been  cognizant  of  the  way  usually  taken  by  Mr.  Bonteen, 
and  must  have  lain  in  wait  for  him  in  the  darkness  of  the 
niouth  of  the  passage.  The  superintendent  had  been  at  work  on 
his  inquiries  since  four  in  the  morning,  and  had  heard  from 
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Lady  Eustace,— and  from  Mrs.  Bpnteen,  as  far  as  that  poor 
distracted  woman  had  been  able  to  tell  her  story,  —  some 
account  of  the  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  respective  husbands 
of  those  two  ladies.  The  officer,  who  had  not  as  yet  heard  a 
word  of  the  late  disturbance  between  Mr.  Bonteen  and  Phineas 
Finn,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Emilius 
had  been  the  murderer.  Mr.  Gresham,  of  course,  coincided  in 
that  opinion.  What  steps  had  been  taken  as  to  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Emilius  ?  The  superintendent  was  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Emilius  was  already  in  custody.  He  was  known  to  be  lodging 
close  to  the  Marylebone  Workhouse,  in  Northumberland  Street, 
having  removed  to  that  somewhat  obscure  neighbourhood  as 
soon  as  his  house  in  Lowndes  Square  had  been  broken  up  by 
the  running  away  of  his  wife  and  his  consequent  want  of  means. 
Such  was  the  story  as  told  to  the  Prime  Minister  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  at  his  private  room  at  the  Treasury 
Chambers,  Mr.  Gresham  heard  much  more.  At  that  time 
there  were  present  with'*him  two  officers  of  the  police  force,  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Cantrip  and  the  Duke  of 
Omnium,  three  of  his  junior  colleagues  in  the  Gk)vemment, 
Lord  Fawn,  Harrington  Erie,  and  Laurence  FitzGibbon, — and 
Major  Mackintosh,  the  chief  of  the  London  police.  It  was  not 
exactly  part  of  the  duty  of  Mr.  Gresham  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  of  this  murder ;  but  there  was  so  much  in  it 
that  brought  it  closely  home  to  him  and  his  Government,  that 
it  became  impossible  for  him  not  to  concern  himself  in  the 
business.  There  had  been  so  much  talk  about  Mr.  Bonteen 
lately,  his  name  had  been  so  common  in  the  newspapers,  the 
ill-usage  which  he  had  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  suffered 
had  been  so  freely  discussed,  and  his  quarrel,  not  only  with 
Phineas  Finn,  but  subsequently  with  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  had 
been  so  widely  known, — ^that  his  sudden  death  created  more 
momentary  excitement  than  might  probably  have  followed  that 
of  a  greater  man.  And  now,  too,  the  facts  of  the  past  night,  as 
they  became  known,  seemed  to  make  the  crime  more  wonderful^ 
more  exciting,  morp  momentous  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been  brought  clearly  home  to  such  a  wretch  as  the  Bohemian 
Jew,  Yosef  Mealyus,  who  had  contrived  to  cheat  that  wretched 
Lizzie  Eustace  into  marrying  him. 

As  regarded  Yosef  Mealyus  the  story  now  told  respecting 
him  was  this.  He  was  already  in  custody.  He  had  been  found 
in  bed  at  his  lodgings  between  seven  and  eight,  and  had,  of 
course,  given  himself  up  without  difficulty.  He  had  seemed  to 
be  horror-struck  when  he  heard  of  the  man's  death, — ^but  had 
openly  expressed  his  joy.  "  He  has  endeavoured  to  ruin  me, 
and  has  done  me  a  world  of  harm.  Why  should  I  sorrow  for 
him?''— he  said  to  the  poUceman,  when  rebuked  for  his  in* 
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humanity.  But  nothing  had  been  found  tending  to  implicate 
him  in  the  crime.  The  servant  declared  that  he  had  gone  to 
bed  before  eleven  o'clock,  to  her  knowledge, — ^for  she  had  seen 
him  there,— and  that  he  had  not  left  the  house  afterwards 
Was  he  in  possession  of  a  latch  key  ?  It  appeared  that  he  did 
usually  carry  a  latch-key,  but  that  it  was  often  borrowed  from 
him  by  members  of  the  family  when  it  was  known  that  he 
would  not  want  it  himself,— and  that  it  had  been  so  lent  on 
this  night.  It  was  considered  qertidn  by  those  in  the  how 
that  he  had  not  gone  out  after  he  went  to  bed.  Nobody  m  feet 
had  left  the  house  after  ten ;  but  in  accordance  with 
custom  Mr.  Emilius  had  sent  down  the  key  as  soon  as  he  bad 
found  that  he  would  not  want  it,  and  it  had  been  all  night  in 
the  custody  of  the  mistress  of  the  cstablishmet.  Neverthelesj 
his  clothes  were  examined  minutely,  but  without  affording  any 
evidence  against  him.  That  Mr.  Bonteen  had  been  killed  with 
some  blunt  weapon,  such  as  a  life-preserver,  was  s^sumedby 
the  police,  tvt  no  such  weapon  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Emilius,  nor  had  any  such  weapon  yet  been  found.  He  was, 
however,  in  custody,  with  no  evidence  against  him  except  that 
which  was  afforded  by  his  known  and  acknowledged  emmty 
to  Mr.  Bonteen. 

So  far  Major  Mackintosh  and  the  two  officers  had  told  their 
story.  Then  came  the  united  story  of  the  other  gentlemen 
assembled,  —  from  hearing  which,  however,  the  two  pou€« 
officers  were  debarred.  The  duke  and  Barrington  Erie  had 
both  dined  in  company  with  Phineas  Finn  at  Madame  Goeslei% 
and  the  duke  was  undoubtedly  aware  that  ill  blood  had  existed 
between  Finn  and  Mr.  Bonteen.  Both  Erie  and  FitzGibbon 
described  the  quarrel  at  the  club,  and  described  also  the  anger 
which  Finn  had  expressed  against  the  wretched  man  as  he 
stood  talking  at  the  club  door.  His  gesture  of  vengeance  was 
remembered  and  repeated,  though  both  the  men  who  heard  it 
expressed  their  strongest  conviction  that  the  murder  had  not 
been  committed  by  him.  As  Erie  remarked,  the  very  expres- 
sion of  such  a  threat  was  almost  proof  that  he  had  not  at  th^ 
moment  any  intention  on  his  mind  of  doing  such  a  deed  as  had 
been  done.  But  they  told  also  of  the  life-preserver  which  Fin» 
had  shown  them,  as  he  took  it  from  the  pocket  of  his  outside 
coat,  and  they  marvelled  at  the  coincidences  of  the  night 
Then  Lord  Fawn  gave  further  evidence,  which  seemed  to  to* 
very  hardly  upon  Phineas  Finn.  He  also  had  been  at  the  clui^ 
and  had  left  it  just  before  Finn  and  the  two  other  men  hw 
clustered  at-  the  door.  He  had  walked  very  slowly,  having 
turned  down  to  Curzon  Street  and  Bolton  Row,  from  whence  he 
made  his  way  into  Piccadilly  by  Clarges  Street.  He  had  seen 
nothing  of  Bonteen ;  but  as  he  crossed  over  to  Clarges  Street 
he  was  passed  at  a  very  rapid  pace  by  a  man  muffled  in  a  top 
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coat,  who  made  his  way  straight  along  Bolton  Row  towards  th^; 
ivassage  which  has  been  described.  At  the  moment  he  had  not 
connected  the  person  of  the  man  who  passed  him  with  any 
acquaintance  of  his  own  ;  but  he  now  felt  sure, — after  what  he 
haa  heard, — that  the  man  was  Mr.  Finn.  As  he  passed  out  of 
the  club  Finn  was  putting  on  his  overcoat,  and  Lord  Fawn  had 
observed  the  peculiarity  of  the  grey  colour.  It  was  exactly  a 
similar  coat,  only  with  its  collar  raised,  that  had  passed  him  in 
the  street.  The  man,  too,  was  of  Mr.  Finn's,  height  and  build. 
He  had  known  Mr.  Finn  well,  and  the  man  stepped  with  Mr. 
Finn's  step.  Major  Mackintosh  thought  that  Lord  Fawn's 
evidence  was — "very  unfortunate  as  regarded  Mr.  Finn." 

"  I'm  d  if  that  idiot  won't  hang  poor  Phinny,"  said  Fitz- 

Gibbon  afterwards  to  Erie,  "  And  yet  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it" 

"  Fawn  wouldn't  lie  for  the  sake  of  hanging  Phineas  Finn," 
said  Erie. 

"  No I  don't  suppose  he's  given  to  lying  at  all.  He  believes 
it  alL  But  he's  such  a  muddle-headed  fellow  that  he  can  get 
himself  to  believe  anything.  He's  one  of  those  men  who 
always  unconsciously  exaggerate  what  they  have  to  say  for 
the  sake  of  the  importance  it  gives  them."  It  might  be  possible 
that  a  jury  would  look  at  Lord  Fawn's  evidence  in  this  light ; 
otherwise  it  would  bear  very  heavily,  indeed,  against  Phineas 
Finn. 

Then  a  question  arose  as  to  the  road  which  Mr.  Bonteen 
usually  took  from  the  club.  All  the  members  who  were  there 
present  had  walked  home  with  him  at  various  times, — ^and  by 
various  routes,  but  never  by  the  way  through  the  passage.  It 
was  supposed  that  on  this  occasion  he  must  have  gone  by 
Berkeley  Square,  because  he  had  certainly  not  turned  down  by 
the  first  street  to  the  right,  which  he  would  have  taken  had  he 
intended  to  avoid  the  square.  He  had  been  seen  by  Barrington 
Erie  and  FitzGibbon  to  pass  that  turning.  Otherwise  they 
would  have  made  no  remark  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  renewed 
quarrel  between  him  and  Phineas,  should  Phineas  chance  to 
overtake  him  ; — for  Phineas  would  certainly  go  by  the  square 
unless  taken  out  of  his  way  by  some  special  purpose.  The 
most  direct  way  of  all  for  Mr.  Bonteen  would  have  been  that 
followed  by  Lord  Fawn  ;  but  as  he  had  not  turned  down  this 
street,  and  had  not  been  seen  by  Lord  Fawn,  who  was  known 
to  walk  very  slowly,  and  had  often  been  seen  to  go  by  Berkeley 
Square, — ^it  was  presumed  that  he  had  now  taken  that  road.  In 
this  case  he  would  certainly  pass  the  end  of  the  passage 
towards  which  Lord  Fawn  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  man 
hurrying  whom  he  now  supposed  to  have  been  Phineas  Finn. 
Finn's  direct  road  home  would,  as  has  been  already  said,  have 
been  through  the  square,  cutting  off  the  comer  of  the  square, 
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towards  Bruton  Street,  and  thence  across  Bond  Street  by 
Conduit  Street  to  Regent  Street,  and  so  to  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  where  he  lived.  But  it  had  been,  no  doubt,  possible  tor 
him  to  have  been  on  the  spot  on  which  Lord  Fawn  had  seen 
the  man  ;  for,  although  in  his  natural  course  thither  from  the 
club  he  would  have  at  once  gone  down  the  street  to  the  right,— 
a  course  which  both  Erie  and  FitzGibbon  were  able  to  say  that 
he  did  not  tdce,  as  they  had  seen  him  go  beyond  the  turning,— 
nevertheless  there  had  been  ample  time  for  him  to  have  re- 
traced his  steps  to  it  in  time  to  have  caught  Lord  Fawn,  and 
thus  to  have  deceived  FitzGibbon  and  Erie  as  to  the  route  he 
had  taken. 

When  they,  had  got  thus  far,  Lord  Cantrip  was  stainding  close 
to  the  window  of  the  room  at  Mr.  Gresham's  elbow.  "  Don't 
allow  yourself  to  be  hurried  into  believing  it,*'  said  Lord  Cantrip. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  believe  it,  or  the  reverse.  It  is 
a  case  for  the  police." 

"  Of  course  it  is  ; — but  your  belief  and  mine  will  have  a  weight 
Nothing  that  I  have  heard  makes  me  for  a  moment  think  it 
possible.   I  know  the  man.*' 

"  He  was  very  angry." 

"  Had  he  struck  him  in  the  club,  I  should  not  have  been  much 
surprised ;  but  he  never  attacked  his  enemy  with  a  bludgeon  in 
a  dark  alley.   I  know  him  well'' 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Fawn's  story  ?  " 

"  He  was  mistaken  in  his  man.  Remember ; — it  was  a  dark 
night." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  you  and  I  can  do  anything,"  said  Mr. 
Gresham.  "  I  shall  have  to  say  something  in  the  House  as  to 
the  poor  fellow's  death,  but  I  certainly  shall  not  express  a 
suspicion.   Why  should  I  ?" 

Up  to  this  moment  nothing  had  been  done  as  to  Phineas  Finn. 
It  was  known  that  he  would  in  his  natural  course  of  business  be 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  at  four,  and  Major  Mackintosh  was  of 
opinion  that  he  certainly  should  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  in 
time  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  arresting  him  in  the  House.  It 
was  decided  that  Lord  Fawn,  with  Fitzgibbon  and  Erie,  should 
accompany  the  police  officer  to  Bow  Street,  and  that  a  magistrate 
should  be  applied  to  for  a  warrant  if  he  thought  the  evidence  was 
sufficient.  Major  Mackintosh  was  of  opinion  that,  although  by 
no  possibility  could  the  two  men  suspected  have  been  jointly 
guilty  of  the  murder,  still  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify 
the  immediate  arrest  of  both.  Were  Yosef  Mealyus  really  guilty 
and  to  be  allowed  to  sHp  from  their  hands,  no  doubt  it  might  be 
very  difficult  to  catch  him.  Facts  did  not  at  present  seem  to 
prevail  against  him  ;  but,  as  the  Major  observed,  facts  are  apt  to 
alter  considerably  when  they  are  minutely  sifted.  His  character 
was  half  sufficient  to  condemn  him ; — and  then  with  him  there 
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W2ls  an  adequate  motive,  and  what  Lord  Cantrip  regarded  as  "a 
possibility."  It  was  not  to  be  conceived  that  from  mere  rage 
Phineas  Finn  would  lay  a  plot  for  murdering  a  man  in  the  street. 
"  It  is  on  the  cards,  my  lord,''  said  the  Major,  "  that  he  may  have 
chosen  to  attack  Mr.  Bonteen  without  intending  to  murder  him. 
The  murder  may  afterwards  have  been  an  accident." 

It  was  impossible  after  this  for  even  a  Prime  Minister  and  two 
Cabinet  Ministers  to  go  about  their  work  calmly.  The  men 
concerned  had  been  too  well  known  to  them  to  allow  their  minds 
to  become  clear  of  the  subject.  When  Major  Mackintosh  went 
off  to  Bow  Street  with  Erie  and  Laurence,  it  was  certainly  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  those  who  had  been  present  that  the 
blow  had  been  struck  by  the  hand  of  Phineas  Finn.  And  perhaps 
the  worst  aspect  of  it  all  was  that  there  had  been  not  simply  a 
blow, — ^but  blows.  The  constables  had  declared  that  the 
murdered  man  had  been  struck  thrice  about  the  head,  and  that 
the  fatal  stroke  had  been  given  on  the  side  of  his  head  after  the 
man's  hat  had  been  knocked  off.  That  Finn  should  have  followed 
his  enemy  through  the  street,  after  such  words  as  he  had  spoken, 
with  Uie  view  of  having  the  quarrel  out  in  some  shape,  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  improbable  to  any  of  them  except  Lord  Cantrip ; 
—and  then  had  there  been  a  scuffle,  out  in  the  open  path,  at  the 
spot  at  which  the  angry  man  might  have  overtaken  his  adversary, 
it  was  not  incredible  to  them  that  he  should  have  drawn  even 
such  a  weapon  as  a  life-preserver  from  his  pocket.  But,  in  the 
case  as  it  had  occurred,  a  spot  peculiarly  traitorous  had  been 
selected,  and  the  attack  had  too  probably  been  made  from  behind. 
As  yet  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  murderer  had  himself 
encountered  any  ill-usage.  And  Finn,  if  he  was  the  murderer, 
must,  from  the  time  he  was  standing  at  the  club  door,  have 
contemplated  a  traitorous,  dastardly  attack.  He  inust  have 
counted  his  mom*;nts  ; — ^have  returned  slyly  in  the  dark  to  the 
corner  of  the  street  which  he  had  once  passed ; — ^have  muffled 
his  face  in  his  coat ; — and  have  then  laid  wait  in  a  spot  to  which 
an  honest  man  at  night  would  hardly.trust  himself  with  honest 
purposes.  "  I  look  upon  it  as  quite  out  of  the  question,"  said 
Lord  Cantrip,  when  the  three  Ministers  were  left  alone.  Now 
Lord  Cantrip  had  served  for  many  months  in  the  same  office  as 
Phineas  Finn. 

"  You  are  simply  putting  your  own  opinion  of  the  man  against 
the  fa/;ts,"  said  Mr.  Gresham.  "  But  facts  always  convince,  and 
another  man's  opinion  rarely  convinces." 

"Tm  not  sure  that  we  know  the  facts  yet,"  said  the 
duke. 

"  Of  course  we  are  speaking  of  them  as  far  as  they  have  been 
told  to  us.  As  far  as  they  go, — ^unless  they  can  be  upset  and 
shown  not  to  be  facts, — I  fear  they  would  be  conclusive  to  me  on 
a  jury." 
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^<Do  you  mean  that  you  have  heard  enough  t6  (ioademii 
him?"  asked  Lord  Cantrip. 

Remember  what  we  have  heard.  The  murdered  man  had 
two  enemies." 

"  He  may  have  had  a  third.*' 

^  Or  ten ;  but  we  have  heard  of  but  two." 
He  may  have  been  attacked  for  his  money,^  ssdd  the  duke. 

^  But  neither  his  money  nor  his  watch  were  touched/'  continued 
Mr.  Gresham.  "  Anger,  or  the  desire  of  putting  the  man  out  of 
the  way  has  caused  the  murder.  Of  the  two  enemies  one,— 
according  to  the  facts  as  we  now  have  them,— could  not  have  been 
there.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  he  could  have  known  that  his 
enemy  would  be  on  that  spot  The  other  not  only  could  have 
been  there,  but  was  certainly  near  the  place  at  the  moment,— 
ao  near  that  did  he  not  do  the  deed  himself,  it  is  almost  wonderful 
that  it  should  not  have  been  interrupted  in  its  doing  by  his  near^ 
ness.  He  certainly  knew  that  the  victim  would  be  Uiere.  He 
was  burning  with  anger  against  him  at  the  moment.  He  had 
just  threatened  him.  He  had  with  him  such  an  instrument  as 
was  afterwards  used.  A  man  believed  to  be  him  is  seen  hiurrying 
to  the  spot  by  a  witness  whose  credibility  is  beyond  doubt 
These  are  the  facts  such  as  we  have  them  at  present  Unless 
they  can  be  upset,  I  fear  they  would  convince  a  jury,— as  they 
have  already  convinced  those  officers  of  the  police." 

"  Officers  <rf  the  police  always  believe  men  to  be  guilty,"  said 
Lord  Cantrip. 

"  They  don't  believe  the  Jew  clergyman  to  be  guilty,"  said  Mn 
Gresham. 

"  I  fear  that  there  will  be  enough  to  send  Mr.  Finn  to  a  tnal, 
said  the  duke. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

''And  yet  I  feel  as  convinced  of  his  innocence  as  I  do  of  my 
•wa,"  said  Lord  Cantrip. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


MR.    MAULE'S  ATTEMPt. 

|BOUT  three  o'clock  in  the  day  the  first  tidings  of  what 
had  taken  place  reached  Madame  Goesler  in  the 
following  perturbed  note  from  her  friend  the  duchess ; 
— "Have  you  heard  what  took  place  last  night? 
Good  God  !  Mr.  Bonteen  was  murdered  as  he  came  home  from 
his  dlub,  and  they  say  that  it  was  done  by  Phineas  Finn.  Plan* 
tagenet  has  just  come  in  from  Downing  Street,  where  everybody 
is  talking  about  it.  1  can't  get  from  him  what  he  believes.  One 
never  can  get  anything  from  hinL  But  I  never  will  believe  it 
nor  will  you,  Tm  sure.  I  vote  we  stick  to  him  to  the  lasL  He 
is  to  be  put  in  prison  and  tried.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  Mr. 
Bonteen  has  been  murdered,  though  I  don't  know  why  he 
shouldn't  as  well  as  anybody  else.  Plantagenet  talks  about  the 
great  loss ;  I  know  which  would  be  the  greatest  loss,  and  so  do 
you.  I'm  going  out  now  to  try  and  find  out  something. 
Barrington  Erie  was  there,  and  if  I  can  find  him  he  will  tell  me. 
I  shall  be  home  by  half-past  five.  Do  come,  there's  a  dear 
woman ;  there  is  no  one  else  I  can  talk  to  about  it.  If  I'm  not 
back,  go  in  all  the  same,  and  tell  them  to  bring  you  tea. 

"  Only  think  of  Lady  Laura, — ^with  one  mad  and  the  other  in 
Newgate !   G.  P.'* 

This  letter  gave  Madame  Goesler  such  a  blow  that  for  a  few 
minutes  it  altogether  knocked  her  down.  After  reading  it  once 
she  hardly  knew  what  it  contained  beyond  a  statement  that 
Phineas  Finn  was  in  Newgate.  She  sat  for  a  while  with  it  in  her 
hands,  almost  swooning  ;  and  then  with  an  effort  she  recoveted 
herself,  and  read  the  letter  again.  Mr.  Bonteen  murdered,  and 
Phineas  Finn,— who  had  dined  with  her  only  yesterday  evening, 
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with  whom  she  had  been  talking  of  all  the  sins  of  the  murdered 
man,  who  was  her  special  friend,  of  whom  she  thought  more  than 
of  any  other  human  being,  of  whom  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
cease  to  think, — accused  of  the  murder  !  Believe  it !  The  duchess 
had  declared  with  that  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  was  common  to 
her,  that  she  never  would  believe  it  No,  indeed !  What  judge 
of  character  would  anyone  be  who  could  believe  that  Phineas 
Finn  could  be  guilty  of  a  midnight  murder  ?  "  I  vote  we  stick  to 
him."  "  Stick  to  him  ! "  Madame  Goesler.  said,  repeating  the 
words  to  herself.  "  What  is  the  use  of  sticking  to  a  man  who 
does  not  want  you?"  How  can  a  woman  cling  to  a  man  who, 
having  said  that  he  did  not  want  her,  yet  comes  again  within  her 
influence,  but  does  not  unsay  what  he  had  said  before  ?  Never- 
theless, if  it  should  be  that  the  man  was  in  real  distress, — ^in 
absolutely  dire  sorrow, — she  would  cling  to  him  with  a  constancy 
which,  as  she  thought,  her  friend  the  duchess  would  hardly 
understand.  Though  they  should  hang  him,  she  would  bathe  his 
body  with  her  tears,  and  live  as  a  woman  should  live  who  had 
loved  a  murderer  to  the  last 

But  she  swore  to  herself  that  she  would  not  believe  it  Nay, 
she  did  not  believe  it  Believe  it,  indeed  !  It  was  simply 
impossible.  That  he  might  have  killed  the  wretch  in  some 
struggle  brought  on  by  the  man's  own  fault  was  possible.  Had 
the  man  attacked  Phineas  Finn  it  was  only  too  probable  that 
there  might  have  been  such  result  But  murder,  secret  midnight 
murder,  could  not  have  been  committed  by  the  man  she  had 
chosen  as  her  friend.  And  yet,  through  it  all,  there  was  a  resolve 
that  even  though  he  should  have  committed  murder  she  would 
be  true  to  him.  If  it  should  come  to  the  very  worst,  then  would 
she  declare  the  intensity  of  the  affection  with  which  she  regarded 
the  murderer.  As  to  Mr.  Bonteen,  what  the  duchess  said  was 
true  enough  ;  why  should  not  he  be  killed  as  well  as  another  ? 
In  her  present  frame  of  mind  she  felt  very  little  pity  for  Mr. 
Bonteen.  After  a  fashion,  a  verdict  of  "  served  him  right " 
crossed  her  mind,  as  it  had  doubtless  crossed  that  of  the  duchess 
when  she  was  writing  her  letter.  The  man  had  made  himself  so 
obnoxious  that  it  was  well  that  he  should  be  out  of  the  way. 
But  not  on  that  account  would  she  believe  that  Phineas  Finn 
had  murdered  him. 

Could  it  be  true  that  the  man  after  all  was  dead  ?  Marvellous 
reports,  and  reports  marvellously  false,  do  spread  themselves 
about  the  world  every  day.  But  this  report  had  come  from  the 
duke,  and  he  was  not  a  man  given  to  absurd  rumours.  He  had 
heard  the  story  in  Downing  Street,  and  if  so  it  must  be  true.  Of 
course  she  would  go  down  to  the  duchess  at  the  hour  fixecL  It 
was  now  a  little  after  three,  and  she  ordered  the  carriage  to  be 
ready  for  her  at  a  quarter  past  five.  Then  she  told  the  servant, 
at  first  to  admit  no  one  who  might  call,  and  then  to  come  up  and 
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let  her  know,  if  anyone  should  come,  without  sending  the  visitor 
away.  It  might  be  that  some  one  would  come  to  her  expressly 
from  Phineas,  or  at  least  with  tidings  about  this  affair. 

Then  she  read  the  letter  again,  and  those  few  last  words  in  it 
stuck  to  her  thoughts  like  a  burr.    "Think  of  Lady  Laura, 
with  one  mad  and  the  other  in  Newgate."   Was  this  man, — 
the  only  man  whom  she  had  ever  loved, — more  to  Lady  Laura 
Kennedy  than  to  her  \  or  rather,  was  Lady  Laura  more  to  him 
than  was  she  herself?   If  so,  why  should  she  fret  herself  for  his 
sake  ?    She  was  ready  enough  to  own  that  she  could  sacrifice 
everything  for  him,  even  though  he  should  be  standing  as  a 
murderer  in  the  dock,  if  such  sacrifice  would  be  valued  by  him. 
He  had  himself  told  her  that  his  feelings  towards  Lady  Laura 
were  simply  those  of  an  affectionate  friend ;  but  how  could  she 
believe  Uiat  statement  when  all  the  world  were  saying  the 
reverse  ?    Lady  Laura  was  a  married  woman, — a  woman  whose 
husband  was  still  living, — and  of  course  he  was  bound  to  make 
such  an  asertion  when  he  and  she  were  named  together.  And 
then  it  was  certain, — Madame  Goesler  believed  it  to  be  certain, 
that  there  had  been  a  time  in  which  Phineas  had  asked  for  the 
love  of  Lady  Laura  Staddish.    But  he  had  never  asked  for  her 
love.    It  had  been  tendered  to  him,  and  he  had  rejected  it ! 
And  now  the  duchess, — who  with  all  her  inaccuracies,  had  that 
sharpness  of  vision  which  enables  some  men  and  women  to  see 
into  facts, — spoke  as  though  Lady  Laura  were  to  be  pitied  more 
than  all  others,  because  of  the  evil  that  had  befallen  Phineas 
Finn  !    Had  not  Lady  Laura  chosen  her  own  husband ;  and 
was  not  the  man,  let  him  be  ever  so  mad,  still  her  husband  ! 
Madame  Goesler  was  sore  of  heart,  as  well  as  broken  down  with 
sorrow,  till  at  last  hiding  her  face  on  the  pillow  of  the  sofa,  still 
holding  the  duchess's  letter  in  her  hand,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of 
hysteric  sobs. 

Few  of  those  who  knew  Madame  Max  Goesler  well,  as  she 
lived  in  town  and  in  country,  would  have  believed  that  such 
could  have  been  the  effect  upon  her  of  the  news  which  she  had 
heard.  Credit  was  given  to  her  everywhere  for  good  nature, 
discretion,  affability,  and  a  certain  grace  of  demeanour  which 
always  made  her  charming.  She  was  known  to  be  generous, 
wise,  and  of  high  spirit.  Something  of  her  conduct  to  the  old 
duke  had  crept  into  general  notice,  and  had  been  told,  here  and 
there,  to  her  honour.  She  had  conquered  the  good  opinion  of 
niany,  and  was  a  popular  woman.  But  there  was  not  one 
^ong  her  friends  who  supposed  her  capable  of  becoming  a 
victim  to  a  strong  passion,  or  would  have  suspected  her  of  reck- 
less weeping  for  any  sorrow.  The  duchess,  who  thought  that 
she  knew  Madame  Goesler  well,  would  not  have  believed  it  to 
he  true,  even  if  she  had  seen  it.  "  You  like  people,  but  I  don't 
'ftink  you  ever  love  anyone,"  the  duchess  had  once  said  to  her. 
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Madame  Goesler  had  smiled,  and  had  seemed  to  assent.  To 
enjoy  the  world, — ^and  to  know  that  the  best  enjoyment  must 
come  from  witnessing  the  satisfaction  of  others,  had  apparently 
been  her  philosophy.  But  now  she  was  prostrate  because  this 
man  was  m  trouble,  and  because  she  had  been  told  that  his 
trouble  was  more  than  another  woman  could  bear  i 

She  was  still  sobbing  and  crushing  the  letter  in  her  hand  when 
the  servant  came  up  to  tell  her  that  Mr.  Maule  had  called.  He 
was  below,  waiting  to  know  whether  she  would  see  him.  She 
remembering  at  once  that  Mr.  Maule  had  met  Phineas  at  her 
table  on  the  previous  evening,  and,  thinking  that  he  must  have 
come  with  tidings  respecting  this  ^reat  event,  desired  that  he 
might  be  shown  up  to  her.  But,  as  it  happened,  Mr.  Maule  had 
not  yet  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bonteen.  He  had  remained  at 
home  till  nearly  four,  having  a  great  object  in  view,  which  made 
him  deem  it  expedient  that  he  should  go  direct  from  his  own 
rooms  to  Madame  Goesler's  house,  and  had  not  even  looked  in  at 
his  club.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  divine  the  great  object  On 
this  day  he  proposed  to  ask  Madame  Goesler  to  make  him  the 
happiest  of  men,— as  he  certainly  would  have  thought  himself 
for  a  time,  had  she  consented  to  put  him  in  possession  of  her 
large  income.  He  had  therefore  padded  himself  with  more  than 
ordinary  caie, — reduced  but  not  obliterated  the  greyness  of  his 
locks,— looked  carefully  to  the  fitting  of  his  trousers,  and  spared 
himself  those  ordinary  labours  of  the  morning  which  might  have 
robbed  him  of  any  remaining  spark  of  his  juvenility. 

Madame  Goesler  met  him  more  than  half  across  the  room  as 
he  entered  it.  "  What  have  you  heard,"  said  she.  Mr.  Maule 
wore  his  sweetest  smile,  but  he  had  heard  nothing.  He  could 
only  press  her  hand,  and  look  blank, — understanding  that  there 
was  something  which  he  ought  to  have  heard.  She  thought 
nothing  of  the  pressure  of  her  hand.  Apt  as  she  was  to  be  con- 
scious at  an  instant  of  all  that  was  goin^  on  around  her,  she 
thought  of  nothing  now  but  that  man's  peril,  and  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  story  that  had  been  sent  to  her.  "  You  have 
heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Mr.  Maule,  withdrawing  his  hand.  "What 
has  happened  to  Mr.  Finn  P''   Had  Mr.  Finn  broken  his  neck  it 
would  nave  been  nothing  to  Mr.  Maule.  But  the  lad/s  solicitude 
was  something  to  him. 
.  "  Mr.  Bonteen  has  been  murdered  \ 

" Mr.  Bonteen!" 

"  So  I  hear.   I  thought  you  had  come  to  tell  me  of  it." 

"Mr.  Bonteen  murdered!  No;— I  have  heard  nothing.  I 
do  not  know  the  gentleman.  I  thought  you  said  —  Mr. 
Finn.'* 

"  It  is  not  known  about  London,  then  ?  ^ 

cannot  say,  Madame  Goesler,  I  buve  just  come  froii 
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home,  and  have  not  been  out  all  the  morning.   Who  has 
murdered  him?'* 

"  Ah  !  I  do  not  know.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  tell 
me." 

"  But  what  of  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

"  I  also  have  not  been  out,  Mr.  Maule,  and  can  give  you  no 
information.  I  thought  you  had  called  because  you  knew  that 
Mr.  Finn  had  dined  here." 

"  Has  Mr.  Finn  been  murdered  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Bonteen  !  I  said  that  the  report  was  that  Mr.  Bonteen 
had  been  murdered."  Madame  Goesler  was  now  waxing  angry, 
—most  unreasonably.  "  But  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  am 
just  going  out  to  make  inquiry.  The  carriage  is  ordered."  Then 
she  stood,  expecting  him  to  go ;  and  he  knew  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  go.  It  was  at  any  rate  clear  to  him  that  he  could  not 
carry  out  his  great  design  on  the  present  occasion.  "  This  has 
so  upset  me  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else  at  present,  and  you 
must,  if  you  please,  excuse  me.  I  would  not  have  let  you  take 
the  trouble  of  coming  iip.  had  not  I  thought  that  you  were  the 
bearer  of  some  news."  Then  she  bowed,  and  Mr.  Maule  bowed ; 
and  as  he  left  the  room  she  forgot  to  ring  the  bell. 

"What  the  deuce  can  she  have  meant  about  that  fellow 
Finn?"  he  said  to  himself.  "They  cannot  both  have  been 
murdered."  He  went  to  his  club,  and  there  he  soon  learned  the 
truth.  The  information  was  given  to  him  witli  clear  and  un- 
doubting  words.  Phineas  Finn  and  Mr.  Bonteen  had  quarrelled 
at  The  Universe.  Mr.  Bonteen,  as  far  as  words  went,  had  got  the 
best  of  his  adversary.  This  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of 
the  prince,  who  had  expressed  himself  as  greatly  annoyed  by  Mr. 
Finn's  conduct.  And  afterwards  Phineas  Finn  had  waylaid  Mr. 
Bonteen,  in  the  passage  between  Bolton  Row  and  Berkeley 

Street,  and  had  there  murdered  him.   As  it  happened,  no 

one  who  had  been  at  The  Universe  was  at  that  moment  present; 
but  the  whole  affair  was  now  quite  well  known*,  and  was  spoken 
of  without  a  doubt. 

"  I  hope  he'll  be  hung,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Maule, 
who  thought  that  he  could  read  the  riddle  which  had  been  so  un- 
intelligible in  Park  Lane. 

When  Madame  Goesler  reached  Carlton  Terrace,  which  she 
did  before  the  time  named  by  the  duchess,  her  friend  had  not 
yet  returned.  But  she  went  up-stairs  as  she  had  been  desired, 
and  they  brought  her  tea.  But  the  teapot  remained  untouched 
till  past  six  o'clock,  and  then  the  duchess  returned.  "  Oh,  my 
dear,  I  am  so  sorry  for  being  late.   Why  haven't  you  had  tea?" 

*>yhat  is  the  truth  of  it  all?"  said  Madame  Goesler,  standing 
^  with  her  fists  clenched  as  they  hung  by  her  side. 
"  I  don't  seem  to  know  nearly  as  much  as  I  did  when  I  wrote 
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"  Has  the  man  been — ^murdered  ? " 
Oh  dear,  yes.   There's  no  doubt  about  that.   I  was  qmte 
sure  of  that  when  I  sent  the  letter.    I  have  had  such  a  hunt 
But  at  last  I  went  up  to  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
got  Barrington  Erie  to  come  out  to  me." 

"Well?" 

"  Two  men  have  been  arrested." 
"Not  Phineas  Finn?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Finn  is  one  of  them.  Is  it  not  awful  ?  So  much 
more  dreadful  to  me  than  the  other  poor  man's  death  !  One 
oughtn't  to  say  so,  of  course." 

"  And  who  is  the  other  man  ?   Of  course  he  did  it" 

"  That  horrid  Jew  preaching  man  that  married  Lizzie  Eustace. 
Mr.  Bonteen  had  been  persecuting  him,  and  making  out  that  he 
had  another  wife  at  home  in  Hungary,  or  Bohemia,  or  some- 
where." 

"  Of  course  he  did  it." 

"  That's  what  I  say.  Of  course  the  Jew  did  it  But  then  all 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  didn't  do  it.  He  was  in  bed 
at  the  time  ;  and  the  door  of  the  house  was  locked  up  so  that  he 
couldn't  get  out ;  and  the  roan  who  did  the  murder  hadn't  got  on 
his  coat,  but  had  got  on  Phineas  Finn's  coat." 

"  Was  there — ^blood  ?  "  asked  Madame  Goesler,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  Not  that  I  know.  I  don't  suppose  they've  looked  yet  But 
Lord  Fawn  saw  the  man,  and  swears  to  the  coat." 

"  Lord  Fawn  !  How  I  have  always  hated  that  man !  I 
wouldn't  believe  a  word  he  would  say." 

"  Barrington  doesn't  think  so  much  of  the  coat  But  Phineas 
had  a  club  in  his  pocket,  and  the  man  was  killed  by  a  club. 
There  hasn't  been  any  other  club  found,  but  Phineas  Finn  took 
his  home  with  him." 

"  A  murderer  would  not. have  done  that." 

"  Barrington  says  that  the  head  policeman  says  that  it  is  just 
what  a  very  clever  murderer  would  do." 

"Do  you  believe  it,  duchess ? " 

"  Certainly  not not  though  Lord  Fawn  swore  that  he  had 
seen  it.  I  never  will  beUeve  what  I  don't  like  to  believe,  and 
nothing  shall  ever  make  me." 

"He  couldn't  have  done  it" 

"  Well for  the  matter  of  that,  I  suppose  he  could." 

"  No,  duchess,  he  could  not  have  done  it" 

"  He  is  strong  enough, — and  brave  enough." 

"  But  not  enough  of  a  coward.  There  is  nothing  cowardly 
about  him.  If  Phineas  Finn  could  have  struck  an  enemy  with 
a  club,  in  a  dark  passage,  behind  his  back,  I  will  never  care  to 
speak  to  any  man  again.  Nothing  shall  make  me  believe  it 
If  I  did  I  could  never  again  believe  in  anyone.   If  they  told 
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you  that  your  husband  had  murdered  a  man,  what  would  you 
say?" 

But  he  isn't  your  husband,  Madame  Max." 

"No certainly  not  I  cannot  fly  at  them,  when  they  say  so, 
as  you  would  do.  But  I  can  be  just  as  sure.  If  twenty  Lord 
Fawns  swore  that  they  had  seen  it,  I  would  not  believe  them. 
Oh,  God,  what  will  they  do  with  him  ! 

The  duchess  behaved  very  well  to  her  friend,  saying  not  a 
single  word  to  twit  her  with  the  love  which  she  betrayed.  She 
seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Madame  Goesler's 
interest  in  Phineas  Finn  should  be  as  it  was.  The  duke,  she 
said,  could  not  come  home  to  dinner,  and  Madame  Goesler 
should  stay  with  her.  Both  Houses  were  in  such  a  ferment 
about  the  murder,  that  nobody  liked  to  be  away.  Everybody 
had  been  struck  with  amazement,  not  simply, — not  chiefly, — by 
the  fact  of  the  mxurder,  but  by  the  double  destruction  of  the  two 
men  whose  ill  will  to  each  other  had  been  of  late  so  often  the 
subject  of  conversation.  So  Madame  Goesler  remained  at 
Carlton  Terrace  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  during  the  whole 
visit  there  was  nothing  mentioned  but  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bonteen 
and  the  peril  of  Phineas  Finn.  "  Someone  will  go  and  see  him, 
I  suppose,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  Lord  Cantrip  has  been  already, — and  Mr.  Monk." 

"Could  not  I  go?" 

"  Well,  it  would  be  rather  strong." 

"  If  we  both  went  together  ? "  suggested  Madame  Goesler. 
And  before  she  left  Carlton  Terrace  she  had  almost  extracted  a 
promise  from  the  duchess  that  they  would  together  proceed  to 
tbs  prison  and  endeavour  to  see  Phineas  Finn, 
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iCMMmE  have  left  Adelaide  Palliser  down  at  the  HalL 
HL^Wffl  We  are  up  here  only  for  a  couple  of  days  to  see 
K  ]A  V9H  Laura,  and  try  to  nnd  out  what  had  better  be 
^Bfifll  done  about  Kennedy."  This  was  said  to  Phineas 
Finn  in  his  own  room  in  Great  Marlborough  Street  by  Lord 
Chiltem,  on  the  morning  after  the  murder,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock.  Phineas  had  not  as  yet  heard  of  the  death  of 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  Lord  Chiltern  had 
now  come  to  him  with  some  proposition  which  he  as  yet  did 
not  understand,  stnd  which  Lord  Chiltern  certainly  did  noi 
know  how  to  explain.  Looked  at  simply,  the  proposition  was 
one  for  providing  Phineas  Finn  with  an  income  out  of  the 
wealth  belonging,  or  that  would  belong,  to  the  Standish  family. 
Lady  Laura's  fortune  would,  it  was  thought,  soon  be  at  her  own 
disposal.  They  who  acted  for  her  husband  had  assured  the 
earl  that  the  yearly  interest  of  the  money  should  be  at  her 
ladyship's  command  as  soon  as  the  law  would  allow  them  so 
to  plan  it.  Of  Robert  Kennedy's  inability  to  act  for  himself 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  whatever,  and  there  was,  they 
said,  no  desire  to  embarrass  the  estate  with  so  small  a  disputed 
matter  as  the  income  derived  from  ;£4o,ooo.  There  was  great 
pride  of  purse  in  the  manner  in  which  the  information  was 
<  onveyed  ; — ^but  not  the  less  on  that  account  was  it  satisfactory 
to  the  earl.  Lady  Laura's  first  thought  about  it  referred  to  the 
imminent  wants  of  Phineas  Finn.  How  might  it  be  possible 
for  her  to  place  a  portion  of  her  income  at  the  command  of 
the  man  she  loved  so  that  he  should  not  feel  disgraced  by 
receiving  it  from  ber  hand  ?  She  conceived  §Qme  plan  \s  to  4 
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loan  to  be  made  nominally  by  her  brother, — a  plan  as  to  which 
it  may  at  once  be  said  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  hold  water 
for  a  minute.  But  she  did  succeed  in  inducing  her  brother  to 
undertake  the  embassy,  with  the  view  of  explaining  to  Phineas 
that  there  would  be  money  for  him  when  he  wanted  it  "  If  I 
make  it  over  to  papa,  papa  can  leave  it  him  in  his  will ;  and  if 
he  wants  it  at  once  there  can  be  no  harm  in  your  advancing  to 
him  what  he  must  have  at  papa's  death."  Her  brother  had 
frowned  angrily  and  had  shaken  his  head.  **  Think  how  he  has 
been  thrown  over  by  all  the  party,"  said  Lady  Laura.  Lord 
Chiltem  had  disliked  the  whole  affair, — had  relt  with  dismay 
that  his  sister's  name  would  become  subject  to  reproach  if  it 
should  be  known  that  this  young  man  was  supported  by  her 
bounty.  She,  however,  had  persisted,  and  he  had  consented  to 
see  the  young  man,  feeling  sure  that  Phineas  would  refuse  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  obligation. 

But  he  had  not  touched  the  disagreeable  subject  when  they 
were  interrupted,  A  knocking  of  the  door  had  been  heard,  and 
now  Mrs.  Bunce  came  up  stairs,  bringing  Mr.  Low  with  her. 
Mrs.  Bunce  had  not  heard  of  the  tragedy,  but  she  had  at  once 
perceived  from  the  barrister's  manner  that  there  was  some 
serious  matter  forward, — some  matter  that  was  probably  not 
only  serious,  but  also  calamitous.  The  expression  of  her 
countenance  announced  as  much  to  the  two  men,  and  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Low  when  he  followed  her  into  the  room 
told  the  same  story  still  more  plainly.  "Is  anything  the 
matter  ?  "  said  Phineas,  jumping  up. 

"Indeed,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Low,  who  then  looked  at  Lord 
Chiltern  and  was  silent 

"Shall  I  go?"  said  Lord  Chiltem.  Mr.  Low  did  not  know 
him,  and  of  course  was  still  silent 

"This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Low.  This  is  my  friend,  Lord 
Chiltern,"  said, Phineas,  aware  that  each  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  other's  name.  "I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
you  should  go.   What  is  it.  Low  ?  " 

Lord  Chiltern  had  come  there  about  money,  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  impecunious  young  barrister  might  already  be 
in  some  scrape  on  that  head.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
when  a  man  is  in  a  scrape,  he  simply  wants  money.  "  Perhaps 
I  can  be  of  help,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you  heard,  my  lord,  what  happened  last  night  ?"  said 
Mr.  Low,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Phineas  Finn. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing,"  said  Lord  Chiltern. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  asked  Phineas,  looking  aghast.  He 
knew  Mr.  Low  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  the  thing  referred  to 
was  of  great  and  distressmg  moment 

"  You,  too,  have  heard  nothing  ?" 

"  Not  a  word— that  I  kngvy  91? 


3^4  Phifteas  Redux, 

"  You  were  at  The  Universe  last  night  ?* 

"  Certainly  I  was." 

"  Did  anything  occur  ?  " 

**  The  Prince  was  there/' 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  the  Prince  ?  "  said  Chiltem. 
"  His  name  has  not  been  mentioned  to  me/'  said  Mr.  Low. 
"  Was  there  not  a  quarrel  ? " 
"  Yes  ; " — ^said  Phineas.   "  I  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Bonteen," 
"What  then?" 

"  He  behaved  like  a  brute  ; — ^as  he  always  does.  Thrashing 
a  brute  hardly  answers  now-a-days,  but  if  ever  a  man  deserved 
a  thrashing  he  does." 

"  He  has  been  murdered,"  said  Mr.  Low. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that,  as  regards  this  great 
offence,  Phineas  Finn  was  as  white  as  snow.  The  maintenance 
of  any  doubt  on  that  matter,  —  were  it  even  desirable  to 
maintain  a  doubt,— would  be  altogether  beyond  the  power  of 
the  present  writer.  The  reader  has  probably  perceived,  from 
the  first  moment  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  on  the  steps  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  that  Mr.  Bonteen  had  been  killed  by 
that  ingenious  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emilius,  who  found  it 
to  be  worth  his  while  to '  take  the  step  with  the  view  of  sup- 
pressing his  enemy's  evidence  as  to  his  former  marriage.  But 
Mr.  Low,  when  he  entered  the  room,  had  been  inclined  to  think 
that  his  friend  had  done  the  deed.  Laurence  FitzGibbon,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  hear  the  story,  and  who  had 
summoned  Erie  to  go  with  him  and  Major  Mackintosh  to 
Downing  Street,  had,  in  the  first  place,  gone  to  the  house  in 
Carey  Street,  in  which  Bunce  was  wont  to  work,  and  had  sent 
him  to  Mr.  Low.  He,  FitzGibbon,  had  not  thought  it  safe  that 
he  himself  should  warn  his  countryman,  but  he  could  not  bear 
to  think  that  the  hare  should  be  knocked  over  on  its  form,  or 
that  his  friend  should  be  taken  by  policemen  without  notice.  So 
he  had  sent  Bunce  to  Mr.  Low,  and  Mr.  Low  had  now  come 
with  his  tidings. 

"  Murdered  ! "  exclaimed  Phineas. 

"  Who  has  murdered  him  ? "  said  Lord  Chiltem,  looking  first 
at  Mr.  Low  and  then  at  Phineas. 

"  That  is  what  the  police  are  now  endeavouring  to  find  out" 
Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  Phineas  stood  up  with  his  hand 
on  his  forehead,  looking  savagely  from  one  to  the  other.  A 
glimmer  of  an  idea  of  the  truth  was  beginning  to  cross  his 
brain.  Mr.  Low  was  there  with  the  object  of  asking  him 
whether  he  had  murdered  the  man  !  "  Mr.  FitzGibbon  was 
with  you  last  night,"  continued  Mr.  Low. 
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"Of  course  he  was.*' 

"  It  was  he  who  has  sent  me  to  you." 

"What  does  it  all  mean  ?"  asked  Lord  Chiltem.  "  I  suppose 
they  do  not  intend  to  say  that, — our  friend,  here, — murdered  the 
man," 

I  begin  to  suppose  that  is  what  they  intend  to  say,"  rejoined 
Phineas,  scornfully, 

Mr.  Low  had  entered  the  room,  doubting  indeed,  but  still 
inclined  to  believe,--as  Bunce  had  very  clearly  believed,— that 
the  hands  of  Phineas  Finn  were  red  with  the  blood  of  this  man 
who  had  been  killed.  And,  had  he  been  questioned  on  such  a 
matter,  when  no  special  case  was  before  his  mind,  he  would 
have  declared  of  himself  that  a  few  tones  from  the  voice,  or  a 
few  glances  from  the  eye,  of  a  suspected  man  would  certainly 
not  suffice  to  eradicate  suspicion.  But  now  he  was  quite  sure, 
— almost  quite  sure,— that  Phineas  was  as  innocent  as  himself. 
To  Lord  Chiltem,  who  had  heard  none  of  the  details,  the 
suspicion  was  so  monstrous  as  to  fill  him  with  wrath.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Low,  that  anyone  says  that  Finn 
killed  the  man  ?" 

"  I  have  come  as  his  friend,"  said  Low,  "  to  put  him  on  his 
guard.    The  accusation  will  be  made  against  him." 

To  Phineas,  not  clearly  looking  at  it,  not  knowing  very 
accurately  what  had  happened,  not  being  in  truth  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Bontcen  was  actually  dead,  this  seemed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  persecution  which  he  believed  himself  to 
have  suffered  from  that  man's  hand.  "  I  can  believe  anything 
from  that  quarter,"  he  said. 

"From  what  quarter?"  asked  Lord  Chiltern.  "We  had 
better  let  Mr.  Low  tell  us  what  really  has  happened." 

Then  Mr.  Low  told  the  story,  as  well  as  he  knew  it, 
describing  the  spot  on  which  the  body  had  been  found.  "  Often 
as  I  go  to  the  club,"  said  Phineas,  "  I  never  was  through  that 
passage  in  my  life."  Mr.  Low  went  on  with  his  tale,  telling 
how  the  man  had  been  killed  with  some  short  bludgeon.  "  I 
had  that  in  my  pocket,"  said  Finn,  producing  the  life  preserver* 
"  I  have  almost  always  had  somethmg  of  the  kind  when  I  have 
been  in  London,  since  that  affair  of  Kennedy's."  Mr.  Low  cast 
one  glance  at  it, — to  see  whether  it  had  been  washed  or  scraped, 
or  in  any  way  cleansed.  Phineas  saw  the  glance,  and  was 
angry.  "  There  it  is,  as  it  is.  You  can  make  the  most  of  it. 
I  shall  not  touch  it  again  till  the  policeman  comes.  Don't  put 
your  hand  on  it,  Chiltem.  Leave  it  there."  And  the  instrument 
was  left  lying  on  the  table,  untouched.  Mr.  Low  went  on  with 
his  story.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  Yosef  Mealyus  as  con- 
nected with  the  murder,  but  some  indistinct  reference  to  Lord 
Fawn  and  the  top-coat  had  been  made  to  him.  "  There  is  the 
coat,  too,"  said  Phineas,  taking  it  from  the  sofa  on  which  he 
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flung  it  when  he  came  home  the  previous  night  It  was  a  very 
light  coat, — fitted  for  May  use, — Alined  with  silk,  and  by  no 
means  suited  for  enveloping  the  face  or  person.  But  it  had  a 
collar  which  might  be  made  to  stand  up.  "  That  at  any  rate  was 
the  coat  I  wore,"  said  Finn,  in  answer  to  some  observation 
from  the  barrister.  "The  man  that  Lord  Fawn  saw,**  said 
Mr.  Low.  "  was,  as  I  understand,  enveloped  in  a  heavy  great 
coat.**  "  So  Fawn  has  got  his  finger  in  the  pie ! "  said  Lord 
Chiltem. 

Mr.  Low  had  been  there  an  hour,  Lord  Chiltem  ronaining 
also  in  the  room,  when  there  came  three  men  belonging  to  the 
police, — superintendent,  and  with  him  two  constables.  When 
the  men  were  shown  up  into  the  room  neither  the  bludgeon  or 
the  coat  had  been  moved  from  the  small  table  as  Phineas  had 
himself  placed  them  there.  Both  Phineas  and  Chiltem  had  lit 
cigars,  and  they  were  all  there  sitting  in  silence.  Phineas  had 
entertained  the  idea  that  Mr.  Low  believed  the  charge,  and 
that  the  barrister  was  therefore  an  enemy.  Mr.  Low  had 
perceived  this,  but  had  not  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  declare  his 
opinion  of  his  friend's  innocence.  What  he  could  do  for  his 
friend  he  would  do ;  but,  as  he  thought,  he  could  serve  him 
better  now  by  silent  observation  than  by  protestation.  Lord 
Chiltern,  who  had  been  implored  by  Phineas  not  to  leave  him, 
continued  to  pour  forth  unabating  execrations  on  the  monstrous 
malignity  of  me  accusers.  "  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
accusers,"  said  Mr.  Low,  "  except  the  circumstances  which  the 
police  must,  of  course,  investigate.'*  Then  the  men  came,  and 
the  nature  of  their  duty  was  soon  explained.  They  must 
request  Mr.  Finn  to  go  with  them  to  Bow  Street.  They  took 
possession  of  many  articles  besides  the  two  which  had  been 

grepared  for  them. — the  dress  coat  and  shirt  which  Phineas 
aa  worn,  and  the  boots.  He  had  gone  out  to  dinner  with  a 
Gibus  hat,  and  they  took  that.  They  took  his  umbrella  and  his 
latch  key.  They  asked,  even,  as  to  ids  purse  and  money  ; — but 
abstained  from  taking  the  purse  when  Mr.  Low  suggested  that 
they  could  have.no  concern  with  that  As  it  happened,  Phineas 
was  at  the  moment  wearing  the  shirt  in  which  he  had  dined 
out  on  the  previous  day,  and  the  men  asked  hun  whether  he 
had  any  objection  to  change  it  in  their  presence,— as  it  might 
be  necessary,  after  the  examination,  that  it  should  be  detained 
as  evidence.  He  did  so,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  men 
assembled ;  but  the  humiliation  of  doing  it  almost  broke  his 
heart.  Then  they  searched  among  his  linen,  clean  and  dirty, 
and  asked  questions  of  Mrs.  Bunce  in  audible  whispers  behind 
the  door.  Whatever  Mrs.  Bunce  could  do  to  injure  the  cause 
of  her  favourite  lodger  by  severity  of  manner,  snubbing  the 
policeman,  and  determination  to  give  no  information,  she  did 
do.   "  Had  a  shirt  washed  ?  How  do  you  suppose  a  gentle- 
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ma^'s  shirts  are  washed  ?  You  were  brought  up  near  enough 
to  a  washtub  yourself  to  know  more  than  I  can  tell  you  ! "  But 
the  very  respectable  constable  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
aimoyed  by  the  landlady's  amenities. 

He  was  taken  to  Bow  Street,  going  thither  in  a  cab  with  the 
two  policemen,  and  the  superintendent  followed  them  with  Lord 
Chiltem  and  Mr.  Low.  "You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
believe  it?''  said  Lord  Chiltem  to  the  officer.  "We  never 
believe  and  we  never  disbelieve  anything,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
man.  Nevertheless,  the  superintendent  did  most  firmly  believe 
that  Phineas  Finn  had  murdered  Mr.  Bonteen. 

At  the  police-office  Phineas  was  met  by  Lord  Cantrip  and 
Harrington  Erie,  and  soon  became  aware  that  both  Lord  Fawn 
and  FitzGibbon  were  present.  It  seemed  that  everything  else 
was  made  to  give  way  to  this  inquiry,  as  he  was  at  once  con- 
fronted by  the  magistrate.  Everybody  was  personally  very 
civil  to  him,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  not  wish  to 
have  professional  advice  while  the  charge  was  being  made 
against  him.  But  this  he  declined.  He  would  tell  the  magistrate, 
he  said,  all  he  knew,  but,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  he  would 
have  no  need  of  advice.  He  was,  at  last,  allowed  to  tell  his 
own  story, — after  repeated  cautions.  There  had  been  some 
words  between  him  and  Mr.  Bonteen  in  the  club  ;  after  which, 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  club  with  his  friends,  Mr.  Erie 
and  Mr.  FitzGibbon,  who  were  now  in  court,  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Bonteen  walk  away  towards  Berkeley  Square.  He  had  soon 
followed,  but  had  never  overtaken  Mr.  Bonteen.  When  reaching 
the  Square  he  had  crossed«over  to  the  fountain  standing  there 
on  the  south  side,  and  from  thence  had  taken  the  shortest  way 
tip  Bruton  Street.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Bonteen  for  the  last  time 
dimly,  by  the  gaslight,  at  the  comer  of  the  Square.  As  far  as 
he  could  remember,  he  himself  had  at  that  moment  passed  the 
fountain.  He  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  any  struggle,  or  of 
words,  round  the  comer  towards  Piccadilly.  By  the  time  that 
Mr.  Bonteen  would  have  reached  the  head  of  the  steps  leading 
i&to  the  passage,  he  would  have  been  near  Bruton  Street,  with 
lus  back  completely  turned  to  the  scene  of  the  murder.  He 
liad  walked  faster  than  Mr.  Bonteen,  having  graduallv  drawn 
near  to  him ;  but  he  had  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
would  not  pass  the  man,  or  get  so  near  him  as  to  attract 
attention.  Nor  had  he  done  so.  He  had  certainly  worn  the 
gity  coat  which  was  now  produced.  The  collar  of  it  had  not 
turned  up.  The  coat  was  nearly  new,  and  to  the  best  of 
^  belief  the  collar  had  never  been  turned  up.  He  had  carried 
the  life-preserver  now  produced  with  him  because  it  had  once 
^fore  been  necessary  for  him  to  attack  garotters  in  the  street* 
The  life-preserver  had  never  been  used,  and,  as  it  happened, 
^as  quite  new.   It  had  been  bought  about  a  month  since,— in 
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consequence  of  some  commotion  about  garotters  which  had  just 
then  taken  place.  But  before  the  purchase  of  the  life-preserver 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  some  ^ck  or  bludgeon  at 
night  Undoubtedly  he  had  quarrelled  with  Mr.,  Bonteen 
before  this  occasion,  and  had  brought  this  instrument  since 
the  commencement  of  the  quarrel  He  had  not  seen  any  one 
on  his  way  from  the  Square  to  his  own  house  with  sufficient 
observation  to  enable  him  to  describe  such  person.  He  could 
not  remember  that  he  had  passed  a  policeman  on  his  way 
home. 

This  took  place  after  the  hearing  of  such  evidence  as  was  then 
given.  The  statements  made  both  by  Erie  and  Fitzgibbon  as  to 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  club,  and  afterwards  at  the  door, 
tallied  exactly  with  that  afterwards  given  by  Phineas.  An 
accurate  measurement  of  the  streets  and  ways  concerned  was 
already  furnished.  Taking  the  duration  of  time  as  smmised  by 
Erie  and  Fitz^bbon  to  have  passed  after  they  had  turned  their 
back  upon  Phmeas,  a  constable  proved  that  the  prisoner  would 
have  had  time  to  hurry  back  to  the  comer  of  the  street  he  had 
passed,  and  to  be  in  the  place  where  Lord  Fawn  saw  the  man,— 
supposing  that  Lord  Fawn  had  walked  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour,  and  that  Phineas  had  walked  or  run  at  twice  that  pace. 
Lord  Fawn  stated  that  he  was  walking  very  slow,— less,  he 
thought,  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  tha  tthe  man  was  hurrying 
very  fast,— not  absolutely  running,  but  going  as  he  thought  at 
quite  double  his  own  pace.  Then  two  coats  were  shown  to  his 
lordship.  Finn  knew  nothing  of  the  other  coat, — which  had,  in 
truth,  been  taken  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emilius, — ^a  rough,  thick, 
brown  coat,  which  had  belonged  to  the  preacher  for  the  last  two 
years.  Finn's  coat  was  grey  in  colour.  Lord  Fawn  looked  at 
the  coats  very  attentively,  and  then  said  that  the  man  he  had 
seen  had  certainly  not  worn  the  brown  coat.  The  night  had  been 
dark,  but  still  he  was  sure  that  the  coat  had  been  grey.  The 
collar  had  certainly  been  turned  up.  Then  a  tailor  was  produced 
who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Finn's  coat  had  been  lately  worn 
with  the  collar  raised. 

It  was  considered  that  the  evidence  given  was  sufficient  to 
make  a  remand  imperative,  and  Phineas  Fmn  was  committed  to 
Newgate,  He  was  assured  that  every  attention  should  be  paid 
to  his  comfort,  and  was  treated  with  great  consideration.  Lo^J 
Cantrip,  who  still  believed  in  him,  discussed  the  subject  both 
with  the  magistrate  and  with  Major  Mackintosh.  Of  course  the 
strictest  search  would  be  made  for  a  second  life-preserver,  or  any 
such  weapon  as  might  have  been  used.  Search  had  already  been 
made,  and  no  such  weapon  had  been  as  yet  found.  Emilius  had 
never  been  seen  with  any  such  weapon.  No  one  about  Curzon 
Street  or  Mayfair  could  be  found  who  had  seen  that  man  with 
the  quick  step  and  raised  collar,  who  doubtless  had  been  the 
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murderer,  except  Lord  Fawn, — so  that  no  evidence  was  forth- 
coming tending  to  show  that  Phineas  Finn  could  not  have  been 
that  man.  The  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  Mr.  Emilius, — 
or  Mealyus,  as  he  was  henceforth  called, — could  not  have  been 
on  the  spot  was  so  very  strong,  that  the  magistrate  told  the  con- 
stables that  that  man  must  be  released  on  the  next  examination 
tmless  something  could  be  adduced  against  him. 

The  magistrate,  with  the  profoundest  regret,  was  unable  to 
agree  with  Lord  Cantrip  in  his  opinion  that  the  evidence 
adduced  was  not  sufficient  to  demand  the  temporary  committal 
of  Mr.  Finn. 


CHAPTER  L. 

HTHAT  THE  LORDS  AND  COMMONS  SAID  ABOUT  THE 
MURDER. 

^HEN  the  House  met  on  that  Thursday  at  four  o'clock^ 
everybody  was  talking  about  the  murder,  and  certainly 
four-fifths  of  the  members  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  Phineas  Finn  was  the  murderer.  To  have 
known  a  murdered  man  is  something,  but  to  have  been  intimate 
with  a  murderer  is  certainly  much  more.  There  were  many 
there  who  were  really  sorry  lor  poor  Bonteen^ — of  whom  without 
a  doubt  the  end  had  come  in  a  very  horrible  manner ;  and  there 
were  more  there  who  were  personadly  fond  of  Phineas  Finn,— to 
whom  the  future  of  the  young  member  was  very  sad,  and  the  fact 
that  he  should  have  become  a  murderer  very  awfuL  But,  never- 
theless, the  occasion  was  not  without  its  consolations.  Th^ 
business  of  the  House  is  not  always  exciting,  or  even  interesting. 
On  this  afternoon  there  was  not  a  member  who  did  not  feel  that 
something  had  occurred  which  added  an  interest  to  Parlia- 
mentary fife. 

Very  soon  after  prayers  Mr.  Gresham  entered  the  House,  and 
men  who  had  hitherto  been  behaving  themselves  after  a  most 
unparliamentary  fashion^  standing  about  in  knots,  talkmg  by  no 
means  in  whispers,  movmg  in  and  out  of  the  House  rapidly,  aU 
crowded  into  their  places.  Whatever  pretence  of  business  had 
been  going  on  was  stopped  in  a  moment,  and  Mr.  Gresham  rose 
to  make  his  statement.  "It  was  with  the  deepest  regret,— nay, 
with  the  most  profound  sorrow, — that  he  was  called  upon  to 
inform  the  House  that  his  right  honourable  friend  and  colleague 
Mr.  Bonteen,  had  been  basely  and  cruelly  murdered  during  the 
past  night"  It  was  odd  then  to  see  how  the  name  of  the  man. 
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whO|  while  he  was  alive  and  a  member  of  that  House,  could  not 
have  been  pronounced  in  that  assembly  without  disorder,  struck 
the  members  almost  with  dismay.  "  Yes,  his  friend  Mr.  Bonteen, 
who  had  so  lately  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  whose  loss  the  country  and  that  House  could  so  ill 
bear,  had  been  beaten  to  death  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis by  the  arm  of  a  dastardly  ruffian  during  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night.''  Then  Mr.  Gresham  paused,  and  every  one 
expected  that  some  further  statement  would  be  made.  "  He  did 
not  know  that  he  had  any  further  communication  to  make  on  the 
subject.  Some  little  time  must  elapse  before  he  could  fill  the 
ofEce.  As  for  adequately  supplying  the  loss,  that  would  be 
impossible.  Mr.  Bonteen's  services  to  the  country,  especially  in 
reference  to  decimal  coinage,  were  too  well  known  to  the  House 
to  allow  of  his  holding  out  any  such  hope."  Then  he  sat  dowQ 
withput  having  as  yet  made  an  allusion  to  Phineas  Finn. 

But  the  aUusion  was  soon  made.  Mr.  Daubeny  rose,  and  with 
much  graceful  and  mysterious  circumlocution  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  whether  it  was  true  that  a  member  of  the  House  had 
been  arrested,  and  was  now  in  confinement  on  the  charge  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  late  much-lamented 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He,--Mr.  Daubeny,— had 
been  given  to  understand  that  such  a  charge  had  been  made 
agMst  an  honourable  member  of  that  House  who  had  once  been 
a  colleague  of  Mr.  Bonteen's,  and  who  had  always  supported  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposite.  Then  Mr.  Gresham  rose 
again.  "  He  regretted  to  say  that  the  honourable  member  for 
Tankerville  was  in  custody  on  that  charge.  The  House  would 
of  course  understand  that  he  only  made  that  statement  as  a  fact, 
and  that  he  was  offering  no  opinion  as  to  who  was  the  perpetrator 
of  the  murder.  The  case  seemed  to  be  shrouded  in  great  mystery. 
The  two  gentlemen  had  unfortunately  differed,  but  he  did  not  at 
all  think  that  the  House  would  on  that  account  be  disposed  to 
attribute  guilt  so  black  and  damning  to  a  gentleman  they  had  all 
known  so  well  as  the  honourable  member  for  Tankerville."  So 
n^uch  and  no  more  was  spoken  publicly,  to  the  reporters  ;  but 
members  continued  to  talk  about  the  affair  the  whole  evening. 

There  was  nothing,  perhaps,  more  astonishing  than  the  absence 
of  rancour  or  abhorrence  with  which  the  name  of  Phineas  was 
mentioned,  even  by  those  who  felt  most  certain  of  his  guilt.  All 
those  who  had  been  present  at  the  club  acknowledged  that  Bon- 
teen  had  been  the  sinner  in  reference  to  the  transaction  there ; 
^d  it  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  almost  a  public  misfortune 
tliat  such  a  man  as  Bonteen  should  have  been  able  to  prevail 
against  such  a  one  as  Phineas  Finn  in  regard  to  the  presence  of 
latter  in  the  Government.  Stories  which  were  exaggerated, 
accounts  worse  even  than  the  truth,  were  bandied  about  as  to  the 
perseverance  with  which  the  murdered  man  had  destroyed  the 
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prospects  of  the  supposed  murderer,  and  robbed  the  country  of 
the  services  of  a  got)d  workman.  Mr.  Gresham,  in  the  official 
statement  which  he  had  made,  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  said 
many  fine  things  about  Mr.  Bonteen.  A  maa  can  always  have 
fine  things  said  about  him  for  a  few  hours  after  his  deadi.  But 
in  the  small  private  conferences  which  were  held  the  fine  things 
said  all  referred  to  Phineas  Finn.  Mr.  Gresham  had  spoken  of 
a  "  dastardly  ruffian  in  the  silent  watches/'  but  one  would  have 
almost  thought  from  overhearing  what  was  said  by  various 
gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  House  that  upon  the  whole 
Phineas  Finn  was  thought  to  have  done  rather  a  good  thing  in 
putting  poor  Mr.  Bonteen  out  of  the  way. 

And  another  pleasent  feature  of  excitement  was  added  by  the 
prevalent  idea  that  the  Prince  had  seen  and  heard  the  row. 
Those  who  had  been  at  the  club  at  the  time  of  course  knew  that 
this  was  not  the  case ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Prince  at  The 
Universe  between  the  row  and  the  murder  had  really  been  a  fact 
and  therefore  it  was  only  natural  that  men  should  allow  them- 
selves the  delight  of  mixing  the  Prince  with  the  whole  concern. 
In  remote  circles  the  Prince  was  undoubtedly  supposed  to  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter,  though  wheUier  as  abettor 
of  the  murdered  or  of  the  murderer  was  never  plainly  declared 
A  great  deal  was  said  about  the  Prince  that  evening  in  the 
House,  •  so  that  many  members  were  able  to  enjoy  themselves 
thoroughly. 

"  What  a  godsend  for  Gresham,"  said  one  gentleman  to  Mr. 
Ratler,  very  shortly  after  the  strong  eulogium  which  had  been 
uttered  on  poor  Mr.  Bonteen  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

"  Well, — yes  ;  I  was  afraid  that  the  poor  fellow  would  never 
have  got  on  with  us.*'  ' 

"  Got  on  !  He'd  have  been  a  thorn  in  Gresham's  side  as  long  i 
as  he  held  office.  If  Finn  should  be  acquitted,  you  ought  to  do  i 
something  handsome  for  him.**  Whereupon  Mr.  Ratler  laughed  i 
heartily.  I 

"  It  will  pretty  nearly  break  them  up,"  said  Sir  Orlando  I 
Drought,  one  of  Mr.  Dauben/s  late  Secretaries  of  State,  to  Mr.  I 
Roby,  Mr.  Daubeny's  late  patronage  secretary.  I 

"  I  don't  quite  see  that  They'll  be  able  to  drop  their  decimal  | 
coinage  with  a  good  excuse,  and  that  will  be  a  great  comfort  | 
They  are  talking  of  getting  Monk  to  go  back  to  the  Board  of  j 
Trade."  i 

"  Will  that  strengthen  them  ?  "  I 

"  Bonteen  would  have  weakened  them.  The  man  had  got  | 
beyond  himself,  and  lost  his  head.  They  are  better  without  i 
him."  ^  I 

"I  suppose  Finn  did  it?"  asked  Sir  Orlando. 

"  Not  a  doubt  about  it,  Tm  told.  The  queer  thmg  is  that  he 
should  have  declared  his  purpose  beforehand  to  Erie.  Gresham 
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says  that  all  that  must  have  been  part  of  his  plan, — so  as  to 
make  men  think  afterwards  that  he  couldn't  have  done  it. 
Grogram's  idea  is  that  he  had  planned  the  murder  before  he 
went  to  the  club." 

"  Will  the  prince  have  to  give  evidence  ?  " 

"No,  no,**  said  Mr.  Roby.  "That's  all  wrong.  The  Prince 
had  left  the  club  before  the  row  commenced.  Confucius  Putt 
says  that  the  prince  didn't  hear  a  word  of  it.  He  was  talking 
to  the  prince  all  the  time."  Confucius  Putt  was  the  distinguished 
artist  with  whom  the  prince  had  shaken  hands  on  leaving  the 
club. 

Lord  Drummond  was  in  the  Peers'  Gallery,  and  Mr.  Boffin 
was  talking  to  him  over  the  railings.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  those  two  gentlemen  had  conscientiously  left  Mr.  Dauben/s 
Cabinet  because  they  had  been  unable  to  support  him  in  his 
views  about  the  Church.  After  such  sacrifice  on  their  parts 
their  minds  were  of  course  intent  on  Church  matters.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a  doubt  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

"  Cantrip  won't  believe  it,"  said  the  peer. 

"  He  was  at  the  Colonies  with  Cantrip,  and  Cantrip  found  him 
very  agreeable.  Everybody  says  that  he  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  fellows  going.  This  makes  it  out  of  the  question 
that  they  should  bring  in  any  Church  bill  this  Session." 

" Do  you  think  so?" 

"  Oh  yes  ; — certainly.  There  will  be  nothing  else  thought  of 
now  till  the  trial." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  his  lordship.  "  It's  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  no  one  any  good.  Will  they  have  evidence  for  a 
conviction  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  yes ;  not  a  doubt  about  it  Fawn  can  swear  to  him," 
said  Mr.  Boffin. 

Harrington  Erie  was  telling  his  story  for  the  tenth  time 
when  he  was  summoned  out  of  the  Library  to  the  Duchess 
of  Omnium,  who  had  made  her  way  up  into  the  lobby.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Erie,  do  tell  me  what  you  really  think,"  said  the  duchess. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  can't  do." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  don't  know  what  to  think." 
"  He  can't  have  done  it,  Mr.  Erie." 
"  That's  just  what  I  say  to  myself.  Duchess." 
"  But  they  do  say  that  the  evidence  is  so  very  strong  against 
him." 

"Very  skong" 

"  I  wish  we  could  get  that  Lord  Fawn  out  of  the  way," 
"  Ah     but  we  can't." 
"And  will  they—hang  him  ?" 
"  If  they  convict  him,  they  will." 

"  A  man  we  all  knew  so  well !   And  just  when  we  had  made 
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up  our  minds  to  do  everything  for  him.  Do  you  know  I  am  not 
a  bit  surprised.  IVe  felt  before  now  as  though  I  should  like  to 
have  done  it  myself." 

"  He  could  be  very  nasty,  Duchess  ! " 

"  I  did  so  hate  that  man.  But  Pd  give,— oh,  I  don't  know 
what  rd  give  to  bring  him  to  life  again  &is  minute.  What  will 
Lady  Laura  do?'*  In  answer  to  this,  Barrington  Erie  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  Lady  Laura  was  his  cousin.  ^^We 
mustn't  give  him  up,  you  know,  Mr.  Erie.*' 
What  can  we  do  ?  " 

"  Surely  we  can  do  something.  Can't  we  get  it  in  the  p^ers 
that  he  must  be  innocent, — ^so  that  everybody  should  be  made  to 
^nk  so  ?  And  if  we  could  get  hold  of  the  lawyers,  and  make 
them  not  want  to — to  destroy  him  !  There's  nothing  I  wouldn't 
da   There  no  getting  hold  of  a  judge,  I  know." 

^  No,  Duchess.   The  judges  are  stone." 

"Not  that  they  are  a  bit  better  than  anybody  else,*-only  they 
like  to  be  safe." 

"  They  do  like  to  be  safe." 

"  I'm  sure  we  could  do  it  if  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
I  don't  believe,  you  know,  for  a  moment  that  he  murdered  him. 
It  was  done  by  Lizzie  Eustace's  Jew." 

"  It  will  be  sifted,  of  course," 

"  But  whaf  ^the  use  of  sifting  if  Mr.  Finn  is  to  be  hung  while 
it's  being  done  ?  I  don't  think  anything  of  the  police.  Do  you 
remember  how  they  bungled  about  that  woman's  necklace?  I 
don't  mean  to  give  him  up,  Mr.  Erie  ;  and  I  expect  you  to  help 
me."  Then  the  duchess  returned  home,  and,  as  we  know,  fouiw 
Madame  Goesler  at  her  house. 

Nothing  whatever  was  done  that  night  either  in  the  Lords  or 
Commons.  A  "  statement "  about  Mr.  Bonteen  was  made  m 
the  Upper  as  well  as  in  the  Lower  House,  and  ^ter  that  state- 
ment any  real  work  was  out  of  the  question.  Had  Mr.  Bonteen 
absolutely  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  Cabinet 
when  he  was  murdered,  and  had  Phineas  Finn  been  once  more  an 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  the  commotion  and  excitement  could 
hardly  have  been  greater.  Even  the  Duke  of  St.  Buflgay  had 
visited  the  spot,— well  know  to  him,  as  there  the  urban  domains 
meet  of  two  great  Whig  peers,  with  whom  and  whose  pre- 
decessors he  had  long  been  familiar.  He  also  had  know  Phineas 
Finn,  and  not  long  since  had  said  civil  words  to  him  and  °i 
him.  He,  too,  had,  of  late  days,  especially  disliked  Mr. 
Bonteen,  and  had  ahnost  insisted  that  the  man  now  niurdcreo 
should  not  be  admitted  into  the  Cabinet.  He  had  heard  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  had  heard  of  the  quarrel,  the 
life-preserver,  and  the  grey  coat  "I  suppose  he  must  h^^JJ 
done  it,"  said  the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay  to  himself  as  be  walk^ 
away  up  Hay  Hill. 


CHAPTER  1... 
"you  THINK  IT  SHAMEFUL." 

ngnnHE  tidings  of  what  had  taken  place  first  reached  Lady 
BHIBiI  Laura  Kennedy  from  her  brother  on  his  return  to 
B9UB9  Portman  Square  after  the  scene  in  the  Police  Court. 
BEtiHi  The  object  of  his  visit  to  Finn's  lodgings  had  been 
explained,  but  the  nature  of  Lady  Laura's  vehemence  in  urging 
upon  her  brother  the  performance  of  a  very  disagreeable  task 
has  not  been  sufficiently  described.  No  brother  would  willingly 
go  on  such  a  mission  from  a  married  sister  to  a  man  who  had 
been  publicly  named  as  that  sister's  lover; — and  no  brother 
could  be  less  likely  to  do  so  than  Lord  Clxiltem.  But  Lady 
Laura  had  been  very  stout  in  her  arguments,  and  very  strong- 
willed  in  her  purpose.  The  income  arising  from  this  money, 
— which  had  been  absolutely  her  own, — would  again  be  ex- 
clusively her  own  should  the  claim  to  it  on  behalf  of  her 
husband's  estate  be  abandoned.  Surely  she  might  do  what  she 
liked  with  her  own.  If  her  brother  would  not  assist  her  in 
making  this  arrangement,  it  must  be  done  by  other  means. 
She  was  quite  willing  that  it  should  appear  to  come  to  Mr. 
Finn  from  her  father  and  not  from  herself.  Did  her  brother 
think  any  ill  of  her  ?  Did  he  believe  in  the  calumnies  of  the 
newspapers  ?  Did  he  or  his  wife  for  a  moment  conceive  that 
she  haa  a  lover  ?  When  he  looked  at  her.  worn  out,  withered, 
an  old  woman  before  her  time,  was  it  possible  that  he  should  so 
believe  ?  She  herself  asked  lum  these  questions.  Lord  Chiltem 
of  course  declared  that  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  kind.  "  No  ; 
— indeed,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "  I  defy  anyone  to  suspect  me 
who  Imows  me.  And  if  so,  why  am  not  I  as  much  entitled  to 
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help  a  fnend  as  you  might  be  ?  You  need  not  even  mention  my 
name."  He  endeavour^  to  make  her  understand  that  her  name 
would  be  mentioned,  and  others  would  believe  and  would  say 
evU  things.  "  They  cannot  say  worse  than  they  have  said,"  she 
continued.  ^And  yet  what  harm  have  they  done  to  me  or 
you?"  Then  he  demanded  why  she  desired  to  go  so  far  out 
of  her  way  with  the  view  of  spending  her  money  upon  one 
who  was  in  no  way  connected  with  her.  Because  I  like  him 
better  than  anyone  else,"  she  answered,  boldly.  "  There  is  very 
Uttle  left  for  which  I  care  at  all ;— but  I  do  care  for  his 
prosperity.  He  was  once  in  love  with  me  and  told  me  so, — 
but  I  had  chosen  to  give  my  hand  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  is 
not  in  love  with  me  now, — ^nor  I  with  him ;  but  I  choose  to 
regard  him  as  my  friend."  He  assured  her  over  and  over  again 
that  Phineas  would  certainly  refuse  to  touch  her  money ; — ^but  this 
she  declined  to  believe.  At  any  rate  the  trial  might  be  made. 
He  would  not  refuse  money  left  to  him  by  will,  and  why  should 
he  not  now  enjoy  that  which  was  intended  for  him?  Then  she 
explained  how  certain  it  was  that  he  must  speedily  vanish  out  of 
the  world  altogether,  unless  some  assurance  of  an  income  were 
made  to  him.  So  Lord  Chiltem  went  on  his  mission,  hardly 
meaning  to  make  the  offer,  and  confident  that  it  would  be 
refused  if  made.  We  know  the  nature  of  the  new  trouble  in 
which  he  found  Phineas  Finn  enveloped.  It  was  such  that 
'  Lord  Chiltem  did  not  open  his  mouth  about  money,  and  now, 
having  witnessed  the  scene  at  the  police  office,  he  had  come 
back  to  tell  his  tale  to  his  sister.  She  was  sitting  with  his  wife 
when  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything?"  he  asked  at  once. 

"  Heard  what  ?  "  said  his  wife. 

"  Then  you  have  not  heard  it   A  man  has  been  murdered." 

"  What  roan  ?  "  said  Lady  Laura,  jumping  suddenly  from  her 
seat.   "  Not  Robert ! "   Lord  Chiltem  shook  his  head.   "  You 

do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Finn  has  been  killed  ! "   Again  he 

shook  his  head ;  and  then  she  sat  down  as  though  the  asking  of 
the  two  Questions  had  exhausted  her. 

Speak,  Oswald,"  said  his  wife.  "  Why  do  you  not  tell  us  ? 
Is  it  one  whom  we  knew  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  Laura  used  to  know  him.  Mr.  Bontcen  was 
murdered  last  night  in  the  streets." 

"  Mr.  Bonteen  !  The  man  who  was  Mr.  Finn's  enemy,"  said 
Lady  Chiltem. 

"  Mr.  Bonteen  !  *'  said  Lady  Laura,  as  though  the  murder  of 
twenty  Mr.  Bonteens  were  nothing  to  her. 

"  Yes ; — the  man  whom  you  talk  of  as  Finn's  enemy.  It  would 
be  better  if  there  were  no  such  talk." 

"  And  who  killed  him  ?  "  said  Lady  Laura,  again  getting  up 
and  coming  close  to  ber  brother. 
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"Who  was  it,  Oswald?"  asked  his  wife ;  and  she  also  was  now 
t»o  deeply  interested  to  keep  her  seat. 

"  They  have  arrested  two  men,"  said  Lord  Chiltem  ; — "  that 

Jew  who  married  Lady  Eustace,  and  ^"  But  there  he  paused. 

He  had  determined  beforehand  that  he  would  tell  his  sister  the 
double  arrest,  that  the  doubt  this  implied  might  lessen  the  weight 
of  the  blow ;  but  now  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  mention 
the  name." 

"Who  is  the  other,  Oswald  ?"  said  his  wife. 

"  Not  Phineas,"  screamed  Lady  Laura. 

"Yes,  indee^ ;  they  have  arrested  him,  and  I  have  just  come 
from  the  court."  He  had  no  time  to  |^o  on,  for  his  sister  was 
crouching  prostrate  on  the  floor  before  him.  She  had  not  fainted. 
Women  do  not  faint  under  such  shocks.  But  in  her  agony 
she  had  crouched  down  rather  than  fallen,  as  though  it  were 
vain  to  attempt  to  stand  upright  with  so  crushing  a  weight  of 
sorrow  on  her  back.  She  uttered  one  loud  shriek,  and  then 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands  burst  out  into  a  wail  of 
sobs.  Lady  Chiltem  and  her  brother  both  tried  to  raise  her^ 
but  she  would  not  be  lifted.  "Why  will  you  not  hear  me 
through,  Laura  ?  "  said  he. 

"  You  do  not  think  he  did  it  ?   said  his  wife. 

"  I'm  sure  he  did  not,"  replied  Lord  Chiltem. 

The  poor  woman,  half-lying,  half-seated,  on  the  floor,  still 
hiding  her  face  with  her  hands,  still  bursting  with  half  suppressed 
sobs,  heard  and  understood  both  the  question  and  the  answer. 
But  the  fact  was  not  altered  to  her, — nor  the  condition  of  the  man 
she  loved.  She  had  not  yet  begun  to  think  whether  it  were 
possible  that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  She 
had  heard  none  of  the  circumstances,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
manner  of  the  man's  death.  It  might  be  that  Phineas  had  killed 
the  man,  bringing  himself  within  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  that 
yet  he  should  have  done  nothing  to  merit  her  reproaches ; — 
hardly  even  her  reprobation !  Hitherto  she  felt  only  the  sorrow, 
the  annihilation  of  the  blow but  not  the  shame  with  which  it 
would  overwhelm  the  man  for  whom  she  so  much  coveted  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world. 

"  You  hear  what  he  says,  Laura." 

"They  are  determined  to  destroy  him,"  she  sobbed  out, 
through  her  tears. 

"They  are  not  determined  to  destroy  him  at  all,"  said 
Lord  Chiltem.  "It  will  have  to  go  by  evidence.  You  h2Ld 
better  sit  up  and  let  me  tell  you  alL  I  will  tell  you  nothing 
till  you  are  seated  again.  You  disgrace  yourself  by  sprawling 
there." 

"  Do  not  be  hard  to  her,  Oswald." 

"  I  am  disgraced,"  said  Lady  Laura,  slowly  rising  and  placing 
herself  again  on  the  sofa.   "  If  there  is  anything  more  to  tel^ 
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you  can  tell  it.  I  do  not  care  what  happens  to  me  now,  or  wlio 
imows  it   They  cannot  make  my  life  worse  than  it  is." 

Then  he  told  all  the  story,— of  the  quarrel,  and  the  position 
of  the  sUeets,  of  the  coat,  and  the  bludgeon,  and  the  three 
blows,  each  on  the  head,  by  which  the  man  had  been  killed. 
And  he  told  them  also  how  the  Tew  was  said  never  to  have 
been  out  of  his  bed,  and  how  the  Jew's  coat  was  not  the  coat 
Lord  Fawn  had  seen,  and  how  no  stain  of  blood  had  been 
found  about  Ae  raiment  of  either  of  the  men.  "  It  was  the  Jew 
who  did  it,  Oswald,  surely,*'  said  Lady  Chiltem. 

"  It  was  not  Phineas  Finn  who  did  it,"  he  replied. 

"  And  they  will  let  him  go  again  ?" 

"They  will  let  him  go  when  they  find  out  the  truth,  . 
suppose.  But  those  fellows  blunder  so,  I  would  never  trust 
them.  He  will  get  some  sharp  lawyer  to  look  into  it;  and 
then  perhaps  everything  will  come  out.  I  shall  go  and  see  him 
to-morrow.   But  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  done.** 

"  And  I  must  see  him,''  said  Lady  Laura,  slowly. 

Lady  Chiltem  looked  at  her  husband,  and  his  face  became 
redder  than  usual  with  an  angry  flush.  When  his  sister  had 
pressed  him  to  take  her  message  about  the  money,  he  had 
assured  her  that  he  suspected  her  of  no  evil.  Nor  had  he  ever 
thought  evil  of  her.  Since  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Kennedy, 
he  had  seen  but  little  of  her  or  of  her  ways  of  life.  When  she 
had  separated  herself  from  her  husband  he  had  approved  of 
Uie  separation,  and  had  even  offered  to  assist  her  should  she 
be  in  difficulty.  While  she  had  been  living  a  sad  lonely  life  at 
Dresden,  he  had  simply  pitied  her,  declaring  to  himself  and  his 
wife  that  her  lot  in  life  had  been  very  hard.  When  these 
calumnies  about  her  and  Phineas  Finn  had  reached  his  ^afs,-- 
or  his  eyes, — as  such  calumnies  always  will  reach  the  ears  and 
eyes  of  those  whom  they  are  most  capable  of  hurting,  he  had 
simply  felt  a  desire  to  crush  some  Quintus  Slide,  or  the  like, 
into  powder  for  the  offence*  He  had  received  Phineas  In  his 
own  house  with  all  his  old  friendship.  He  had  even  this 
morning  been  with  the  accused  mSn  as  almost  his  closest 
friend.  But^  nevertheless,  there  was  creeping  into  his  heart  a 
sense  of  the  shame  with  which  he  would  be  afflicted,  should 
the  world  really  be  taught  to  believe  that  the  man  had  been 
his  sister's  lover.  Lady  Laura's  distress  on  the  present  occasion 
was  such  as  a  wife  might  show,  or  a  girl  weeping  for  her  lover, 
or  a  mother  for  her  son,  or  a  sister  for  a  brother ;  but  was 
extravagant  and  exaggerated  in  regard  to  such  friendship  as 
might  be  presumed  to  exist  between  the  wife  of  Mr.  Robert 
Kennedy  and  the  member  for  Tankerville.  He  could  see  that 
his  wife  felt  this  as  he  did,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
something  at  once,  that  might  force  his  sister  to  moderate  at 
any  rate  her  langua^e^  if  not  her  feelings.  Two  expressions  ^ 
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face  were  natural  to  him  ;  one  eloquent  of  good  humour,  in 
which  the  reader  of  countenances  would  find  some  promise  of 
coming  frolic ; — and  the  other,  replete  with  anger,  sometimes 
to  the  extent  almost  of  savagery.  All  those  who  were  de- 
pendent on  him  were  wont  to  watch  his  face  with  care,  and 
sometimes  with  fear.  When  he  was  angry  it  would  almost 
seem  that  he  was  about  to  use  personal  violence  on  the  object 
of  his  wrath.  At  the  present  moment  he  was  rather  erieved 
than  enraged  ;  but  there  came  over  his  face  that  look  of  wrath 
with  which  all  who  knew  him  were  so  well  acquainted.  "  You 
cannot  see  him,"  he  said. 

"  Why  not  I,  as  well  as  you  ?  " 
If  you  do  not  understand,  I  cannot  tell  you.   But  you  must 
not  see  him  ; — and  you  shall  not" 

**  Who  will  hinder  me  ?  " 

"If  you  put  me  to  it,  I  will  see  that  you  are  hindered.  What 
is  the  man  to  you  that  you  should  run  the  risk  of  evil  tongues^ 
for  the  sake  of  visiting  him  in  gaol  ?  You  cannot  save  his  life^ 
— though  it  may  be  that  you  might  endanger  it." 

"  Oswald,"  she  said,  very  slowly,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
in  any  way  under  your  charge,  or  bound  to  submit  to  your 
orders." 

"  You  are  my  sister." 

"  And  I  have  loved  you  as  a  sister.  How  should  it  be  possible 
that  my  seeing  him  should  endanger  his  life  ?  " 

"  It  will  make  people  think  that  the  things  are  true  which 
have  been  said." 

"  And  will  they  hang  him  because  I  love  him  ?  I  do  love 
him.  Violet  knows  how  well  I  have  always  loved  him  ?"  Lord 
Chiltem  turned  his  angry  face  upon  his  wife.  Lady  Chiltem 
put  her  arm  round  her  sister-in-law's  waist,  and  whispered 
some  words  into  her  ear.  "What  is  that  to  me?"  contmued 
the  half-frantic  woman.  "  I  do  love  him.  I  have  always 
loved  him.  I  shaJl  love  him  to  the  end.  He  is  all  my  life 
to  me." 

"  Shame  should  prevent  your  telling  it,"  said  Lord  Chiltem. 

"  I  feel  no  shame.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  love.  I  did  dis- 
grace myself  when  I  gave  the  hand  for  which  he  asked  to 
another  man,  because, — ^because  — But  she  was  too  noble 
to  tell  her  brother  even  then  that  at  the  moment  of  her  life  to 
which  she  was  alludine  she  had  married  the  rich  man,  rejecting 
the  poor  man's  hand,  because  she  had  given  up  all  her  fortune 
to  the  payment  of  her  brother's  debts.  And  he,  though  he  had 
well-known  what  he  had  owed  to  her,  and  had  never  been  easy 
till  he  had  paid  the  debt,  remembered  nothing  of  all  this  now. 
Ko  lending  and  paying  back  of  money  could  alter  the  nature 
either  of  his  feehngs  or  his  duty  in  9uch  an  emergency  as  this. 
*'And|  mind  you,"  she  continuedi  turning  to  her  sister-in-law^ 
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^  there  is  no  place  for  the  shame  of  which  he  is  thinking,*'  and 
she  pointed  her  finger  out  at  her  brother.  "  I  love  him,— as  a 
mother  might  love  her  child,  I  fancy ;  but  he  has  no  love  for 
me  ;  none none.  When  I  am  with  him,  I  am  only  a  trouble 
to  him.  He  comes  to  me,  because  he  is  good,  but  he  would 
sooner  be  with  you.  He  did  love  me  once ; — ^but  then  I  could 
not  afford  to  be  so  loved." 

"  You  can  do  no  good  by  seeing  him,"  said  her  brother. 

^  But  I  will  see  him.  You  need  not  scowl  at  me  as  though 
you  wished  to  strike  me.  I  have  gone  through  that  which 
makes  me  di&rent  from  other  women,  and  I  care  not  what 
they  say  of  me.  Violet  imderstands  it  all ; — ^but  you  under- 
stand nothing." 

Be  calm,  Laura,"  said  her  sister-in-law,  and  Oswald  will 
do  all  that  cao  be  done." 

"  But  they  will  hang  him." 

"  Nonsense  I "  said  her  brother.  "  He  has  not  been  as  yet 
committed  for  his  trial.  Heaven  knows  how  much  has  to  be 
done.  It  is  as  likely  as  not  that  in  three  days*  time  he  will  be 
out  at  large,  and  all  the  world  will  be  running  after  him  just 
because  he  has  been  in  Newgate." 

"  But  who  will  look  after  him  ?" 

"  He  has  plenty  of  friends.  I  will  see  that  he  is  not  left  with- 
out everything  that  he  wants." 

"  But  he  will  want  money." 
He  has  plenty  of  money  for  that   Do  you  take  it  quietly, 
and  not  make  a  fool  of  yourself.   If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst  ^ 

"  Oh,  heavens  ! " 

"  Listen  to  me,  if  you  can  listen.  Should  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst,  which  I  believe  to  be  altogether  impossible, — mind, 
I  think  it  next  to  impossible,  for  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
believed  him  to  be  guilty, — ^we  will,  —  visit  him,  —  together. 
Good-bye  now.  I  am  going  to  see  that  friend  of  his,  Mr. 
Low.''  So  saying  Lord  Chiltem  went,  leaving  the  two  women 
together. 

"  Why  should  he  be  so  savage  with  me  ?  "  said  Lady  Laura. 
"  He  does  not  mean  to  be  savage." 

"  Does  he  speak  to  you  Uke  that  ?  What  right  has  he  to  tell 
me  of  shame  ?  Has  my  life  been  so  bad,  and  his  so  good  ? 
Do  you  think  it  shameful  that  I  should  love  this  man  ?  "  She 
sat  looking  into  her  friend's  face,  but  her  friend  for  a  while 
hesitated  to  answer.  "You  shall  tell  me,  Violet  We  have 
known  each  other  so  well  that  I  can  bear  to  be  told  by  you. 
Do  not  you  love  him  ?" 

"  I  love  him ! — certainly  not" 

"  But  you  did." 

"  Not  as  you  mean.  Who  can  define  love,  and  say  what  it 
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is  ?  Tliere  are  so  many  kinds  of  love.   We  say  that  we  love 
the  Queen." 
"  Psha ! " 

"And  we  are  to  love  all  our  neighbours.  But  as  men  and 
women  talk  of  love,  I  never  at  any  moment  of  my  life  loved 
any  man  but  my  husband.  Mr.  Finn  was  a  great  favourite  with 
xne, — always.'* 

"  Indeed  he  was." 

"As  any  other  man  might  be,— or  any  woman.  He  is  so 
still,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  hope  that  this  may  be  imtrue." 

"  It  is  false  as  the  Devil.  It  must  be  false.  Can  you  think 
of  the  man, — ^his  sweetness,  the  gentle  nature  of  him,  his  open, 
free  speech,  and  courage,  and  believe  that  he  would  go  be- 
hind his  enemy  and  knock  his  brains  out  in  the  dark.  I  can 
conceive  it  of  myself,  that  I  should  do  it,  much  easier  than  of 
him." 

"  Oswald  says  it  is  false." 

"  But  he  says  it  as  partly  believing  that  it  is  true.  If  it  be 
true  I  will  hang  myself.  There  will  be  nothing  left  among  men 
or  women  fit  to  live  for.  You  think  it  shameful  that  I  should 
love  him." 

"  I  have  not  said  so." 

"  But  you  do." 

"  I  think  there  is  cause  for  shame  in  your  confessing  it." 
"  I  do  confess  it" 

"  You  ask  me,  and  press  me,  and  because  we  have  loved  one 
another  so  well,  I  must  answer  you.  If  a  woman, — a  married 
woman, — ^be  oppressed  by  such  a  feeling,  she  should  lay  it  down 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  out  of  sight,  never  mentioning  it, 
even  to  herself." 

"  You  talk  of  the  heart  as  though  we  could  control  it" 

"  The  heart  will  follow  the  thoughts,  and  they  may  be  con- 
trolled. I  am  not  passionate,  perhaps,  as  you  are,  and  I  think 
I  can  control  my  heart.  But  my  fortune  has  been  kind  to  me, 
and  I  have  never  been  tempted.  Laura,  do  not  think  I  am 
preaching  to  you." 

"  Oh  no  ; — but  your  husband  ;  think  of  him,  and  think  of 
mine  !   You  have  babies." 

"  May  God  make  me  thankful  I  have  every  good  thing  on 
earth  that  God  can  give." 

"And  what  have  I  ?  To  see  that  man  prosper  in  life,  who 
they  tell  me  is  a  murderer ;  that  man  who  is  now  in  a  felon's 
gaol, — whom  they  will  hang  for  aught  we  know, — to  see  him  go 
forward  and  justify  my  thoughts  of  him  1  that  yesterday  was 
all  I  had.  To-day  I  have  nothing,— except  the  shame  with 
which  you  and  Oswald  say  that  I  have  covered  myself." 

"  Laura,  I  have  never  said  so." 

*'  I  saw  it  in  your  eye  when  he  accused  me.  And  I  know 
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that  it  is  shameful.  I  do  knov  that  I  am  covered  with  shame. 
But  I  can  bear  my  own  disgrace  better  than  his  danger."  After 
a  long  pause,*-^  silence  of  probably  some  fifteen  minutes, — slie 
spoke  again.  "If  Robert  should  die,  —  what  would  happen 
then?'' 

It  would  be — ^a  release,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Chiltem  in  a 
voice  so  low,  that  it  was  almost  a  whisper. 

"  A  release  indeed ; — and  I  would  become  that  man's  wife 
the  next  day,  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows if  he  would  have  mc 
But  he  would  not  have  me.'' 


CHAPTER  i-H, 

MR.  KENNEDY'S  WILL. 

^ KENNEDY  had  fired  a  pistol  at  Phineas  Finn  in 
Macpherson's  Hotel  with  the  manifest  intention  of 
blowing  out  the  brains  of  his  presumed  enemy,  and 
no  public  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  occurrence. 
Phineas  himself  had  been  only  too  willing  to  pass  the  thing  by 
as  a  trifling  accident,  if  he  might  be  Slowed  to  do  so,  ana 
the  Macphersons  had  been  by  far  too  true  to  their  great  friend 
to  think  of  giving  him  in  charge  to  the  police.  The  affair  had 
been  talked  about,  and  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  reporters 
and  editors.  Most  of  the  newspapers  had  contained  paragraphs 
giving  various  accounts  of  the  matter ;  and  one  or  two  had 
followed  the  example  of  The  People's  Banner  in  demanding  that 
the  police  should  investigate  the  matter.  But  the  matter  had 
not  been  investigated.  The  police  were  supposed  to  know 
nothing  about  it, — as  how  should  they,  no  one  having  seen  or 
heard  the  shot  but  they  who  were  determined  to  be  silent? 
Mr.  Quintus  Slide  had  been  indignant  all  in  vain,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  offence  had  been  concerned.  As  soon  as 
the  pistol  had  been  fired  and  Phineas  had  escaped  from  the 
room,  the  xmfortunate  man  had  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  conscious 
of  what  he  had  done,  knowing  that  he  had  made  himself 
subject  to  the  law,  and  expecting  every  minute  that  constables 
would  enter  the  room  to  seize  him.  He  had  seen  his  enemy's 
hat  lying  on  the  floor,  and,  when  nobody  would  come  to  fetch  it, 
had  thrown  it  down  the  stairs.  After  that  he  had  sat  waiting  for 
the  police,  with  the  pistol  still  loaded  in  every  barrel  but  one, 
lying  by  his  side,  —  hardly  repenting  the  attempt,  but  tremb- 
hng  for  the  result, — ^till  Macpherson,  the  landlord,  who  had  been 
brought  home  from  chapel,  knocked  at  his  door.    There  was 
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very  little  said  between  them ;  and  no  positive  allusion  was 
made  to  the  shot  that  had  been  fired;  but  Macpherson 
succeeded  in  getting  the  pistol  into  his  possession, — ^as  to  which 
the  unfortunate  man  put  no  impediment  in  his  way,  and  lie 
mans^ed  to  have  it  understood  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  cousin 
should  be  summoned  on  the  following  morning.  "  Is  anybody 
else  coming?"  Robert  Kennedy  asked,  when  the  landlord  was 
about  to  leave  the  room.  "  Naebody  as  I  ken  o',  yet,  laird,** 
said  Macpherson,  "  but  likes  they  wiU."  Nobody,  however,  did 
come,  and  the  "laird"  had  spent  the  evening  by  himself  in  very 
wretched  solitude. 

On  the  following  day  the  cousin  had  come,  and  to  him  the 
whole  story  was  told.  After  that,  no  difficulty  was  found  in 
taldng  the  miserable  man  back  to  Lough  Linter,  and  there  he 
had  l^en  for  the  last  two  months  in  die  custody  of  his  more 
wretched  mother  and  of  his  cousin.  No  legal  steps  had  been 
taken  to  deprive  him  of  the  management  either  of  himself  or 
of  his  property,  —  so  that  he  was  in  truth  his  own  master. 
And  he  exercised  his  mastery  in  acts  of  petty  tyranny  about 
his  domain,  becoming  more  and  more  close-fisted  in  regard  to 
money,  and  desirous,  as  it  appeared,  of  starving  aU  living  things 
about  the  place,— cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  so  that  the  value  of 
their  food  might  be  saved.  But  every  member  of  the  establish- 
ment knew  that  the  laird  was  "nae  just  himself,"  and  con- 
sequently his  orders  were  not  obeyed.  And  the  laird  faiew  the 
same  of  himself,  and,  though  he  would  give  the  orders  not  only 
resolutely,  but  with  imperious  threats  of  penalties  to  follow  dis- 
obedience, still  he  did  not  seem  to  expect  compliance.  While 
he  was  in  this  state,  letters  addressed  to  him  came  for  a  while 
into  his  own  hands,  and  thus  more  than  one  reached  him  from 
Lord  Brentford's  lawyer,  demanding  that  restitution  should  be 
made  of  the  interest  arising  from  Lady  Laura's  fortune.  Then 
he  would  fly  out  into  bitter  wrath,  calling  his  wife  foul  names, 
and  swearing  that  she  should  never  have  a  farthing  of  his  money 
to  spend  upon  her  paramour.  Of  course  it  was  his  money, 
and  his  only.  All  the  world  knew  that.  Had  she  not  left  his 
roof,  breaking  her  marriage  vows,  throwing  aside  every  duty, 
and  bringing  him  down  to  his  present  state  of  abject  misery? 
Her  own  fortune  !  If  she  wanted  the  interest  of  her  wretched 
money,  let  her  come  to  Lough  Linter  and  receive  it  there.  In 
spite  of  all  her  wickedness,  her  cruelty,  her  misconduct,  which 
had  brought  him, — as  he  now  said, — to  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
he  would  still  give  her  shelter  and  room  for  repentance.  He 
recognised  his  vows,  though  she  did  not.  She  should  still  be 
his  wife,  though  she  had  utterly  disgraced  both  herself  and 
him.  She  should  still  be  his  wife,  though  she  had  so  lived  as 
to  make  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  happiness  in  thek 
household. 
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It  was  thus  he  spoke  when  first  one  and  then  another  letter 
came  from  the'earrs  lawyer,  pointing  out  to  him  the  injustice  to 
which  Lady  Laura  was  subjected  by  the  loss  of  her  fortune. 
No  doubt  Uiese  letters  would  not  have  been  written  in  the  line 
assumed  had  not  Mr.  Kennedy  proved  himself  to  be  unfit  to 
have  the  custody  of  his  wife  by  attempting  to  shoot  the  man 
whom  he  accused  of  being  his  wife's  lover.  An  act  had  been 
done,  said  the  lawyer,  which  made  it  ctuite  out  of  the  question 
that  Lady  Laura  should  return  to  her  nusband.  To  this,  when 
speaking  of  the  matter  to  those  around  him, — which  he  did  with 
an  energy  which  seemed  to  be  foreign  \o  his  character, — Mr. 
Kennedy  made  no  direct  allusion ;  but  he  swore  most  positively 
that  not  a  shilling  should  be  given  up.  The  fear  of  policemen 
coming  down  to  Lough  Linter  to  take  account  of  that  angry  shot 
had  passed  away ;  and,  though  he  knew,  with  an  uncertain 
knowledge,  that  he  was  not  in  all  respects  obeyed  as  he  used  to 
be,— that  his  orders  were  disobeyed  by  stewards  and  servants, 
in  spite  of  his  threats  of  dismissal, — he  still  felt  that  he  was 
sufficiently  his  own  master  to  defy  the  earl's  attorney  and  to 
maintain  his  claini  upon  his  wife's  person.  Let  her  return  to 
him  first  of  all ! 

But  after  awhile  the  cousin  interfered  stiU further;  and  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  so  short  a  time  since  had  been  a  member  of 
ihe  Government,  graced  by  permission  to  sitin  the  Cabinet,  was 
not  allowed  to  open  his  own  post-bag.  He  had  written  a  letter 
to  one  person,  and  then  again  to  another,  which  had  induced 
those  who  received  them  to  return  answers  to  the  cousin.  To 
Lord  Brentford's  lawyer  he  had  used  a  few  very  strong  words. 
Mr.  Forster  had  replied  to  the  cousin,  stating  how  grieved 
Lord  Brentford  would  be,  how  much  grieved  would  be  Lady 
Laura,  to  find  themselves  driven  to  take  steps  in  reference  to 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  unfortunate  condition  of  Mr. 
Robert  Kennedy;  but  that  such  steps  must  be  taken  unless 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  which  should  be  at  any  rate 
reasonable.  Then  Mr.  Kennedy's  post-bag  was  taken  from  him ; 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  were  not  sent ; — and  he  took  to  his 
bed.  It  was  during  this  condition  of  affairs  that  the  cousin  took 
upon  himself  to  intimate  to  Mr.  Forster  that  the  managers  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  estate  were  by  no  means  anxious  of  embarrassing 
their  own  duty  by  so  trumpery  an  additional  matter  as  the  income 
derived  from  Lady  Laura^s  forty  thousand  pounds. 

But  things  were  in  a  terrible  confusion  at  Lough  Linter.  Rents 
were  paid  as  heretofore  on  receipts  given  by  Robert  Kennedy's 
agent ;  but  the  agent  could  only  pay  the  money  to  Robert 
Kennedy's  credit  at Jhis  bank.  Robert  Kennedy's  cheques  would 
no  doubt  have  drawn  the  money  out  again  ; — ^but  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  induce  Robert  Kennedy  to  sign  a  cheque. 
Even  in  bed  he  inquired  daily  about  his  money,  and  knew 
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accurately  the  sum  lying  at  his  banker's  ;  but  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  disgorge  nothing.  He  postponed  from  day  to  day 
the  signing  of  certain  cheques  that  were  brought  to  him,  and 
alleged  very  freely  that  an  attemfyt  was  being  made  to  rob  him. 
During  aH  his  life  he  had  been  very  generous  in  subscribing  to 
public  charities ;  but  now  he  stopped  all  his  subscriptions.  The 
cousin  bad  to  provide  even  for  the  payment  of  wages,  and  things 
went  very  badly  at  Lough  Linter.  Then  there  arose 
qnBStion  whether  Ittgal  step*  should  be  taken  for  placing  the 
management  of  the  estate  in  other  hand^sj  on  the  ground 
of  the  ownjer^  insamtf*  Bnt  the  wretched  old  mother 
begged  that  ttois  might  not  be  done and  Dr;  M-acnutfhfie, 
from  Callender,  was  of  opinion  that  no  stfeps  shouM  be 
tairen  at  pvesent.  Mt.  Kennedy  was  vefy  iU^— ^ery  ill  indeed  ; 
would  late  no  nourishment,  and  seemed  to  be  sinkin^g  under 
th«  pccsrare  of  his  misfortunes.  Any  steps  such  as  those 
suggested  would  probably  send  their  fk^lend  out  of  the  worJd 
at  onoe^ 

In  feet  Robert!  Kennedy  was  dying and  rut  tlie  first  week 
May^  when  the  fteauty  of  the  spring  w^s  beginning  to  show  itself 
on  the  braes  of  Lough  Linter,  he  did  die.  The  old  womaff,  his 
mother,  was  seated  by  his  bedside,  and  into*  her  ears  he  miir- 
mured  his  last  wailing  complaint.  If  she  had  the  fear  of  God 
before^  her  eyes  she  would  come  back  to  me.'"  "  Let  us  pray  that 
He  may  soften  her  heart,''  said  the  old  lidV.  "*Efi,  mother  r- 
nothing  can  soften  the  heart  Satan  has  hardened,  till  it  be  hard 
as  the  nether  mill  stone;"  And  in  that  faith  he  died,  believing  as- 
he  had  crer  believed^  that  the  spirit  of  evil- was  stronger  than  the 
spirit  of  good 

For  some  time  past  there  had  been  purturbation  in  the  ntind 
of  that  cousin,  and  of  all  other  Kennedys  of  that  ilk,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  will  of  the  head  of  the  family.  It  was  feared  lest 
he^ould  have  been  generous  to  the  wife  who  was  belteved^by 
them  all  to  have  been  so*  wicked  and'  treacherous  to  her 
husband  J— and  so  it  was  found  to  be  when*  the  will  was  read. 
During  the  last  few  months  no  one  near  hi'm  fiaxi  dared  to  speak 
to  him  of  his  will,  for  it  had  been  known  that  his  condition  of 
mind  rendered  him  unfit  to  alter  it  ;*  nor  had  he  ever  alludled  to 
it  himself.  As  a  matter  of  course  there  had  been  a  settle- 
ment, and  it  was  supposed  that  Lady  Laura's  own  money 
would  revert  to  her ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  in  addition 
to  this  the  Lough  Linter  estate  became  hers,  for  lite, 
the  event  of  MTr.  Kennedy  dying  without  a  child,  ther« 
was*  great  consternation  among  the  Kennedys  generally.  There 
were  but  two  or  three  of  them  concerned,  and  for  those  there 
was  money  enough  ;  but  it  seemed  to  them  now  that  the 
bad  wife,  who  had  utterly  refused  to  acclimatise  herself  to  the 
soil  to  which  she  had  been  transplanted,  was  to  be  rewarded  for 
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her  wicked  stubbornness.  Lady  Laura  would  become  mistress 
of  her  own  fortune  and  of  all  Lough  Linter,  and  would  be  once 
more  &  free  woman,  with  all  the  power  that  Wealth  and  fashion 
Can  g?ve .  Ala^  alas  !  it  was  too  late  now  for  die  taking  of  any 
steps  to  sever  her  from  her  rich  inheritance  !  ^  And  the  fei^e 
harlot  will  come  aricf  pliay  hivoc  here,  in  my  son's  miansion/*'  said 
the^  <M  wotfian  with  extremest  bitterness: 
.  The  fiditrg*  were  conveyed  to  Lady  Laura  flirough  her  la^r^el», 
but  did  not  readft  her  itf  futf  till*  ^ome  eight  or  ten  d'iys  after  the 
news  of  her  6u"sband's  death:  The*  teliegrsttn  announcing  that 
event  had  come  to  her  at  her  father's  hotfiSe  in*  Pbrtrnan  Square; 
on  the  day  lifter  .that  on  which  Phine^s  Had  been  arrested,  and 
the  eari  had  of  course  known  that  hig  great  longing  for  tlii^ 
recovery  of  his  wife's  f<5rtutt'e  had  been  now  realised.  To  hini 
there  was  tro  sorrow  in  the  news.  He  had  orily  known  Robert 
Kennedy  as  one  who  had  been  thorbughiy  disagreeable  to  him- 
s'l^f,  and  who  had  persecuted  his  daughter  throughout  theii? 
fHarried  fife.  There  had  cbme  rio*  happiness,  —  not  everi 
prosperity;  —  through  th&  ftiaWiajgS;  His  daughter  had  been 
forced  16  leave'  the  nian'k'  house, — atirf  had  been  foreed  also 
tO>  reav6"  her  lAbney  behind  her.  Then  she"  had  been  driven 
^roact^  fearirig  persecution,  and'  ha<f  otily  dared  fo  return 
^hen  tne  man's  madness  became  so  notorious  as  fO'  affnuf  his 
pcwfe'r  of  annoying  her.  Now  by  his"  deathV  a'^  f  ortiort  of  the 
inj;u^  which  he  had  iriffict'ed  on  the  areat  fatnify  jrf  SftandisH 
would  be  remedied;  The  ifionev  woukI  come-  bacK, — fdgethejf 
with  the  stipulated  jointure, — and  there  could'  no  IbhgeT  ofe' aYi 
question  of  return.  The  news  delighted  the  old  lora, — and  he 
Was  alihost  angry  with  his  daughter  because  she  also  woultf  riot 
confess  her  defight.- 

"Oh,  papa,  he  was  my  husband.* 

"Yes,  yes,  ho  dbubtr  I  was  always  against'  ^  ^ofi  will' 
remember."  i    ^  ' 

^"f  ra^  do  not  talk  in  that  way  nowv  i^pa.  I  know  tnat*  1  waS' 
Act'  to  him  what  I  should  have  been.^  .  j 
You- used  to  say  it  was  all  his  fault.'*'  ' 

'''We  will  not  talk  of  it  now,,  papa,  fie  is  gone,  ah'd  I  re^ 
member  his  past  goodhess- to  me."' 

She  clothed'  herself  in-  the  deeped  of  mourning,  and  madfe' 
herself  a  thing  of  sorrow  by  the  sacrificial  uncouthness  of  her 
garments  ,  And- she  tried-  to  thint  of  him to  think  of  him,  and 
not  to  think  of  Phineas  Finn.  She  remembered  with  real 
sorrow  the  words  she  had^  spoken  to  her  sister-in-laW,  in  which 
she  had  declared,  while  stiU  the  wife  of  another  man  that  she 
would  willingly  marry  Phineas  at  the  foot  even  of  the  gallows  \( 
she  Wfere  free.  She  was  free  now  but  she  did*  not  repeat  her 
assertion.  It  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  Phineas  in  his 
present  strsdt,  But  she  abstained  f^om  speaking  of  him  as  far 
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as  she  could,  and  for  the  present  never  alluded  to  her  former 
purpose  of  visiting  him  in  his  prison. 

From  day  to  day,  for  the  first  few  days  of  her  widowhood, 
she  heard  what  was  going  on.  The  evidence  against  him 
became  stronger  and  stronger,  whereas  the  other  man,  Yosef 
Mealyus,  had  been  already  liberated.  There  were  still  many 
who  felt  sure  that  Mealyus  had  been  the  murderer,  among 
whom  were  all  those  who  had  been  ranked  among  the  staunch 
friends  of  our  hero.  The  Chiltems  so  believed,  and  Lady 
Laura ;  the  duchess  so  believed,  and  Madame  Goesler.  Mr, 
Low  felt  sure  of  it,  and  Mr.  Monk  and  Lord  Cantrip  ;  and  no- 
body was  more  sure  than  Mrs.  Bunce.  There  were  many  who 
professed  that  they  doubted  j  men  such  as  Harrington  Erie, 
Lawrence  FitzGibbon,  the  two  dukes, — though  the  younger 
duke  never  expressed  such  doubt  at  home, — and  Mr.  Gresham 
himself.  Indeed,  the  feeling  of  Parliament  in  general  was  one  of 
great  doubt.  Mr.  Daubeny  never  expressed  an  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other,  feeling  that  the  fate  of  two  second-class  Liberals 
could  not  be  matter  of  concern  to  him ;  —  but  Sir  Orlando 
Drought,  and  Mr.  Roby,  and  Mr.  Boffin,  were  as  eager  as 
though  they  had  not  been  Conservatives,  and  were  full  of  doubt. 
Surely^  if  Phineas  Finn  were  not  the  murderer,  he  had  been 
more  ill-used  by  fate  than  had  been  any  man  since  fate  first 
began  to  be  unjust.  But  there  was  also  a  very  strong  party  by 
whom  no  doubt  whatever  was  entertained  as  to  his  guilt, — at  the 
head  of  which,  as  in  duty  bound,  was  the  poor  widow,  Mrs. 
Bonteen.  She  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  hand  by  which  her 
husband  had  fallen,  and  clamoured  loudly  for  the  vengeance  of 
the  law.  All  the  world,  she  said,  knew  how  bitter  against  her 
husband  had  been  this  wretch,  whose  villainy  had  been  exposed 
by  her  dear,  gracious  lord  ;  and  now  the  evidence  against  him 
was,  to  her  thinking  Complete.  She  was  supported  strongly  by 
Lady  Eustace,  who,  much  as  she  wished  not  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  Bohemian  Jew,  thought  even  that  preferable  to  being  known 
as  the  widow  of  a  murderer  who  had  been  hung.  Mr.  Ratler, 
with  one  or  two  others  in  the  House,  was  certain  of  Finn's  guilt 
The  People's  Banner,  though  it  prefaced  each  one  of  its  daily  i 
paragraphs  on  the  subject  with  a  statement  as  to  the  manifest  i 
duty  of  an  influential  newspaper  to  abstain  from  the  expression  i 
of  any  opinion  on  such  a  subject  till  the  question  had  been  I 
decided  by  a  jury,  nevertheless  from  day  to  day  recapitulated.' 
the  evidence  against  the  member  for  Tankerville,  and  showed 
how  strong  were  the  motives  which  had  existed  for  such  a  deed.  • 
But,  among  those  who  were  sure  of  Finn's  guilt,  there  was  no 
more  sure  than  Lord  Fawn,  who  had  seen  the  coat  and  the 
height  of  the  man,  —  and  the  step.  He  declared  among  his 
intimate  friends  that  of  course  he  could  not  swear  to  the 
r^rson.    He  could  not  venture,  when  upon  his  oath,  to  give  an 
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opinion.  But  the  man  wHo  had  passed  him  at  so  quick  a  pace 
had  been  half  a  foot  higher  than  Mealyus  ;— of  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  Nor  could  there  be  any  dbubt  as  to  the  grey  coat. 
Of  course  there  might  be  other  men  with  grey  coats  besides  Mr. 
"Phineas  Finn, — ^and  other  men  half  a  foot  tsdler  than  Yosef 
•  Mealyus.  And  there  might  be  other  men  with  that  pectdiarly 
energetic  step.  And  the  man  who  hurried  by  him  might  not 
have  been  the  man  who  murdered  Mr.  Bonteen.  Of  all  that 
Lord  Fawn  could  say  nothing.  But  what  he  did  say,-— of  that 
he  was  sure.  And  all  those  who  knew  him  were  well  aware  that 
in  his  own  mind  he  was  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  Phineas  Finn. 
And  there  was  another  man  equally  convinced.  Mr.  Maule, 
senior,  remembered  well  the  manner  in  which  Madame  Goesler 
spoke  of  Phineas  Finn  in  reference  to  the  murder,  and  was  quite 
sure  that  Phineas  was  the  murderer. 

For  a  couple  of  days  Lord  Chiltem  was  constantly  with  the 
poor  prisoner,  but  after  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Harring- 
ton Hall.  This  he  did  a  day  after  the  news  arrived  of  the  death 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Both  he  and  Lady  Chiltem  had  promised 
to  return  home,  having  left  Adelaide  Palliser  alone  in  the  house, 
and  already  they  had  overstayed  their  time,  "  Of  course  I  will 
remain  with  you,*'  Lady  Chiltem  had  said  to  her  sister-in-law ; 
but  the  widow  had  preferred  to  be  left  alone.  For  these  first  few 
days, — when  she  must  make  pretence  of  sorrow  because  her 
husband  had  died ;  and  had  such  real  cause  for  sorrow  in  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  man  she  loved, — she  preferred  to  be 
alone.  Who  could  sympathise  with  her  now,  or  with  whom  could 
she  speak  of  her  g^rief  ?  Her  father  was  talking  to  her  always  of 
her  money ; — ^but  froni  him  she  could  endure  it.  She  was  used 
to  him,  and  could  remember  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  her  forty 
thousand  pounds,  and  of  her  twelve  hundred  a  year  of  jointure, 
that  it  haa  not  always  been  with  him  like  that  As  ytt  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  the  will,  and  the  earl  did  not  m  the  least 
anticipate  any  further  accession  of  wealth  from  the  estate  of  the 
man  whom  they  had  all  hated.  But  his  daughter  would  now  be 
a  rich  woman ;  and  was  yet  young,  and  Uiere  might  still  be 
splendour.   "  I  suppose  you  won't  care  to  buy  land,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  papa,  do  not  tsdk  of  buying  anything  yet. " 

"But,  my  dear  Laura,  you  must  put  your  money  into 
something.  You  can  get  very  nearly  five  per  cent,  from 
Indian  Stock." 

"  Not  yet,  papa,"  she  said.  But  )ie  proceeded  to  explain  to 
her  how  very  important  an  affair  money  is,  and  that  persons  who 
have  got  money  cannot  be  excused  for  not  considering  what 
they  had  better  do  with  it  No  doubt  she  could  get  four  per  cent 
on  her  money  by  buying  up  certain  existing  mortgages  on  the 
Saulsby  property, — which  would  no  doubt  be  very  convenient  if, 
hereafter,  the  money  should  go  to  her  brother's  child.  "  Not  yet. 
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papa."  sli.e  $aid  agam.  bavia&  bo)¥£yex^  alri»dy  x^ad^  jtyp  jbier 
jnind  tha^t  her  money  should  have  4  ^fiipr^ivt  jfesmaliiQA. 

She  could  not  inter^t  h^r  fa^h^r  %\,  jhe  fate  of  Phineas 
flun.  Whcsp  the  story  of  Ae  murder  had  fir«t  htefi^  told  to  hjim, 
Jie  had  be^n  j^vo^ed,— andj,  w  doubt^  sopievhat  graced,  as  we 
^1  ,ar$,  at  tragic  occurrejapes  which  do  uot  .concern  ourselv^es. 
put  h.e  could  no^  be  joade  \o  treoibje  for  the  fate  ot  Ebineas 
Fujn.  A^d  yet  he  had  kilojyn  ite  »xan  during  the  last  few  yeajs 
^ost  intinxatelv^  and  had  had  mu.ch  io  conunoA  with  hkn.  He 
)iad  tfw§t^ed  Phijopas  jn  resuept  \f>  his  son,  and  had  tmsted  him 
also  in  respect  ^to  his  d^ugnter.  Phiixeas  had  been  his  gues^  at 
Dresden ;  and,  on  his  return  to  London^  had  been  the  first  frieQ4 
he  had  with  the  .exception)  of  his  lawyer.  And  yet  he  couXd 
"hardly  be  induced  \s>  express  ^  ^lightest  inljerest  ^  to  the  fate 
of  this  friend  who  was  to  bj?  Jtrifid  for  murder.  Oh ;  he's 
jpommittedy  h.e  ?  J  Xbink  I  jr^member  that  Protheroe  once  told 
me  lhat  m  thirty-mne  gases  out  of  forty,  m^  committed  four 
serious  offenpes  have  been  guilty  of  them.*  The  Pcothcfoe  herp 
(»poke;>  of  ais  an  ^thority  in  criminal  ma(t^s  wa?  ^  yc^^ 
IcOrd  Wea^eling,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
"  But  Mr,  Finn  ha§  not  been  guilty,  papa." 
There  iis  always  the  one  ^haACe  out  m  forty.  But,  as  {  »a9 
^^ayine;,  if  you  like  to  tal&e  vp  tbp  S^ulsby  m^r^^^^  m,  F^r^tcr 
lian't  Ibe  told  too  aopA." 

"  Papa,  I  ^hall  do  JCiotbij^g  of  the  land,"  ^aid  i;44y  t^ux^ 
til)e9  she  rose  and  walked  out  of  (he  room. 
I  At  the  end  of  ten  days  from  the  death  of  Mr.  JSjemiedy, 
came  the  tidii^s  jof  the  will  J^dy  Laura  had  wrijtteft  Mrs. 
{Kennedy  a  letter  which  had  taken  her  muob  tim^  in  compo^tioOt 
expressii^g  her  deep  soirow;  ajad  condoling  wiiA  the  old  ^vmiasp 
And  th^  old  womai^  had  answ^ed*  Madam,  J  W  tpo^  op^r 
to  express  either  grief  or  anger.  My  4^  son's  d^9|h«  i^u«^  W 
domestic  wrong,  has  rpbbea  me  of  any  remaining  ^omi^  wl^ch 
the  imdeservi^  sorrows  ^  his  latter  years  had  i^oi^  ii)r$ild]f 
dispcJied.  Vour  obedient  ^mant,  Sarah  Keni9#dy/'  Fr^jn 
whidb  it  may  be  inferred  thai  she  had  also  tak^i^  i^oo«idjsi9bls 
trouble  in  the  composition  of  her  letter.  Other  communioilioos 
between  Lough  Linter  ^md  Portm^A  Sq^e  there  w^re  aoA^«  but 
there  ^carne  through  the  lawyers  a  stateopi^t  itf  Mr,  Kej9Mdy's 
will,  as  fai*  as  the  mterests  of  Lady  Laura  were  poQceryieil  This 
reached  Mr.  Forster  first,  and  he  brought  it  personally  to  Portr 
man  %g^3Ax^  He  a^ked  for  Lady  jL^^  igA  aaw  her  44one. 
He  has  bequeath^  ^9  y<H^      ^    I/MJgh  linter  for  y^  lif«^ 


"Tom^r 

Yes,  Lady  IL^aura.   The  wlU  is  da^  in  the  first  year  of  hit 
marria^^  and  has  not  be^  sdterieid  suic^.'' 
^^Whitt  CM  i  49  vithLdMghUolftr?  JwiUgiytfit  hadi  to 
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them.*  T^sn.  Mc  Forster  explained  tiiat  tbe  legacf  f efierrol  not 
only  to  libelkouse  andimmediate  groumds,— but  to  tlkc  whsAt  estate 
kno\m  as  the  doinaaii  of  Loiigh  lintec  Tlk@'e  could  be  no  reason 
why  sbe  ^IkoiiM  give  it  up,  mzt  very  many  why  she  should  not  do 
so.  Circumstanced  as  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been,  with  no  one  nearer 
to  him  than  a  first  cousin,  with  a  property  purchased  with  money 
saved  by  his  father, — a  property  to  which  no  cousin  could  by 
inheritance  have  any  claim,— he  could  not  have  done  better  with 
it  than  to  leave  it  to  his  widow  in  fault  of  any  issue  of  his  own. 
Then  the  lawyer  explained  that  were  she  to  give  it  up,  the  world 
would  of  course  say  that  she  had  done  so  from  a  feeling  of  her 
own  unworthiness.  "  Why  should  I  feel  myself  to  be  unworthy  ?  " 
she  asked.  The  lawyer  smiled,  and  told  her  that  of  course  she 
would  retain  Lough  Linter. 

Then,  at  her  request,  he  was  taken  to  the  earl's  room  and 
there  repeated  the  good  news.  Lady  Laura  preferred  not  to  hear 
her  father's  first  exultaticms.  But  while  this  was  being  done  she 
also  exulted.  Might  it  not  still  be  possible  that  there  should  be 
before  her  a  ha|>py  evening  to  her  days ;  and  tJiat  she  might 
stand  once  more  beside  the  falls  of  Linter,  contented,  hopeful, 
»ay,  almost  glorious,  with  iaer  hand  vx  his  to  whom  she  had  «Bief 
Mfoed  her  own  on  that  very  ^ot  ? ) 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

NONE  BUT  THE  BRAVE  DESERVE  THE  FAIR. 

■HMPHHOUGH  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy  was  lying  dead  at 
BiS9  Lough  Linter,  and  though  Phineas  Finn,  a  member 
El  69  Parliament,  was  in  prison,  accused  of  murdering 
■BEdBH  another  member  of  Parliament,  still  the  world  went 
on  with  its  old  ways,  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrington 
Hall  and  Spoon  Hall  as  at  other  places.  The  hunting  with  the 
Brake  hounds  was  now  over  for  the  season, — ^had  indeed  been 
brought  to  an  auspicious  end  three  weeks  since, — and  such 
gentlemen  as  Thomas  Spooner  had  time  on  their  hands  to  look 
about  their  other  concerns.  When  a  man  hunts  five  days  a  week, 
regardless  of  distances,  and  devotes  a  due  proportion  of  his 
energies  to  the  necessary  circumstances  of  hunting,  ^e  preser- 
vation of  foxes,  the  maintenance  of  good  humour  with  the 
farmers,  the  proper  compensation  for  poultry  really  killed  by 
four-legged  favourites,  the  growth  and  arrangement  of  coverts, 
the  l)rmg-in  of  vixens,  and  the  subsequent  guardianship  of 
nurseries,  the  persecution  of  enemies,  and  the  warm  protection 
of  friends,— when  he  follows  the  sport,  accomplishing  all  the 
concomitant  duties  of  a  true  sportsman,  he  has  not  much  time 
left  for  anything.  Such  a  one  as  Mr.  Spooner  of  Spoon  Hall 
finds  that  his  off  day  is  occupied  from  breakfast  to  dmner  with 
grooms,  keepers,  old  women  with  turkeys'  heads,  and  gentlemen 
in  velveteens  with  information  about  wires  and  unknown  earths. 
His  letters  fall  naturally  to  the  Sunday  afternoon,  and  are  hardly 
written  before  sleep  overpowers  him.  Many  a  large  fortune  has 
been  made  with  less  of  true  devotion  to  the  work  than  is  given 
lo  hunting  by  so  genuine  a  sportsman  as  Mr.  Spooner. 
Our  friend  had  some  inkling  of  this  himself,  and  fdt  that  mwy 
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of  the  less  important  affairs  of  his  life  were  neglected  because  he 
was  so  true  to  the  one  great  object  of  his  existence.  He  had 
wisely  endeavoured  to  prevent  wrack  and  ruin  among  the  affairs 
of  Spoon  Hall, — and  had  thoroughly  succeeded  by  joining  his 
cousin  Ned  with  himself  in  the  administration  of  his  estate, — ^but 
there  were  things  which  Ned  with  all  his  zeal  and  all  his  clever- 
ness could  not  do  for  him.  He  was  conscious  that  had  he  been 
as  remiss  in  the  matter  of  hunting  as  that  hard-riding  but  other- 
wise idle  young  scamp,  Gerard  Maule,  he  might  have  succeeded 
much  better  dian  he  had  hitherto  done  with  Adelaide  Pallisen 
Hanging  about  and  philandering^  that's  what  they  want/'  he 
said  to  his  cousin  Ned 

I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Ned  ^  I  was  fond  of  a  girl  once 
myself,  and  I  hung  about  a  good  deal  But  we  hadn't  sixpence 
between  us." 

That  was  Polly  Maxwell  I  remember.  You  behaved  very 
badly  then." 

Very  badly,  Tom ;  about  as  bad  as  a  man  could  behave, — ^and 
she  was  as  bad.  I  loved  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  told  her  so. 
And  she  told  me  the  same.  There  never  was  anything  worse. 
We  had  just  nothing  between  us,  and  nobody  to  give  us  any- 
thing." 

It  doesn't  pay ;  does  it,  Ned,  that  kind  of  thing  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  pay  at  all.  I  wouldn't  give  her  up, — ^nor  she  me. 
She  was  about  as  pretty  a  girl  as  I  remember  to  have  seen." 

"  I  suppose  you  were  a  decent-looking  fellow  in  those  days 
yourself.   They  say  so,  but  I  never  quite- believed  it" 

"There  wasn't  much  in  that,"  said  Ned  "  Girls  don't  want  a 
man  to  be  good-looking,  but  that  he  should  speak  up  and  not  be 
afraid  of  them.  There  were  lots  of  fellows  came  after  her.  You 
remember  Blinks,  of  the  Carabineers.  He  was  full  of  money, 
and  he  asked  her  three  times.  She  is  an  old  maid  to  this 
day,  and  is  living  as  companion  to  some  crusty  crochetty 
countess." 

"  I  think  you  did  behave  badly,  Ned.  Why  didn't  you  set  her 
free?" 

"  Of  course,  I  behaved  badly.  And  why  didn't  she  set  me 
free^  if  you  come  to  that  ?  I  might  have  found  a  female  Blinks 
of  my  own, — only  for  her.  I  wonder  whether  it  will  come  against 
us  when  we  die,  and  whether  we  shall  be  brought  up  together  to 
receive  punishment" 

"Not  if  you  repent,  I  suppose,"  said  Tom  Spooner,  veiy 
seriously. 

"  I  sometimes  ask  myself  whether  she  has  repented.  I  made 
her  s^irear  that  she'd. never  give  me  up.  She  might  have  broken 
her  word  a  score  of  times,  and  I  wish  she  had" 

"  I  'think  she  was  a  fool,  Ned." 

^  Of  course  she  was  a  fool.  She  know?  that  now,  I  daresay* 


And  peslttpi  die  kas  repented.  Do  yxMHoean  to  try  it  again 
9Mk  Uot  girl  at  Harrkigton  Hall?'* 

Mr.  Thoasas  Spooner  idid  mean  io  try  it  again  with  the  gkl 
at  Haningtoa  Hall.  He  bad  never  quite  trusted  the  note 
arkieh  lie  sad  ^  from  fak  d&iend  Oiilteni,  and  had  made  up 
his  ntind  that,  to  cay  the  ieaat  of  it,  there  had  been  rtry  little 
ftiendship  shown  in  the  letter.  Had  Chiitem  meant  to  have 
stood  to  nias  *^  hke  a  a^  he  ought  to  have  stood  hy  his 

right  hand  ooan  in  the  Eraxe  country,  at  any  late  a  fair  chasEice 
might  have  been  giv^n  him.  ^  Where  the  devil  votdd  he  be  in 
•nch  a  country  as  this  without  me,"— Tom  had  said  to  his 
cousin, — *^  not  knowing  a  soul,  and  with  sM.  the  shoodng  men 
against  him?  I  m^it  have  had  the  hounds  myself— rand 
might  have  'em  now  if  I  cased  to  take  them.  U5s  not  staafltin^ 
by  a  fellow  as  he  ought  to  do.  He  writes  to  me,  by  GfiOfge, 
St  as  he  might  do  to  awns  fdlow  who  never  had  a  fas  sSbout 
s  place." 

1  suppose  he  <iUdn^  pat  the  two  things  ta§>eth^,*  said  Ned 
Spooner. 

^  I  hate  a  £dlow  that  can't  put  two  thmgs  together.  If  I 
stand  to  you  yovtfve  a  right  to  stand  to  me.  That's  what  you 
mean  by  putting  two  things  together.  I  mean  to  have  another 
shy  at  hei.  She  has  qiuarrdled  wkh  that  fellow  Maule 
altogether.  IVe  learned  that  from  the  gavdener^  gal  at 
Harrington.*' 

Yes^^^  wonid  maha  another  attempt.  All  history,  all 
romance,  all  poetry,'and  ail  prose,  taught  hii^  that  perseverance 
in  love  was  generally  crowned  with  success,  ^that  true  love 
rarely  was  crowned  iinth  success  excqit  by  perseverance.  S«ich 
a  simple  little  tale  of  boy's  passion  as  that  told  him  by  his 
cousin  had  no  attraction  for  Ilim,  A  wife  would  haodly  be 
worth  having,  and  worth  keeping,  so  won.  And  all  proverbs 
were  on  his  side.  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,*  said 
his  cousin.  '^I  shall  stick  to  it,"  said  Tom  Spooner.  ^^Zaior 
omnia  vi9tcii?  said  his  cousin.  But  what  d&ouid  be  his  next 
step?  Gerard  Maule  had  been  sent  away  with  a  flea  in  his 
ear,**-^,  at  least,  Mr.  Spooner  asserted,  and  expressed  an  un- 
doubting  opinion  tiiat  tra  imperative  dismissal  had  come  frvHn 
the  fact  that  Gerard  Maule,  wi^  "put  through  his  kings'' 
abput  income  was  not  able  to  show  the  money."  She's  not 
one  of  your  Polly  Maxwells,  Ned."  Ned  said  mat  he  supposed 
she  was  not  one  of  that  sort,  ^  Heaven  knows  I  couldn^  show 
the  money,"  said  Ned,  "  but  that  didn't  make  her  any  wiser.* 
Then  Tom  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Miss  Palliser  was  one 
of  those  young  women  who  won't  gp  anywhere  witiiout  having 
everything  about  them.  ''She  could  have  her  own  carriage 
with  me,  and  her  own  horses,  and  her  own  maid,  and  every- 
thing.y 
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^  own  way  jAto  tiue  baKiraui,''«aifl  W^eceup^^  'Tom 
Spooner  winke(^  and  su^geatad  tha^  thit  m^t  >e  as  ^li^fiigs 
ftumed  out  «fter  ^he  mmiagq.  Hi^  was  wiUisig  |;o  nuxi  to 
(Chance  Uxc  4:hat 

But  bow  w^  lie  to  ^  a|  h«rl:a  psosiepil^  has  «ik?  As  ip 
vrriting  to  her  direct;,— ke  diidn^  aaucb  belieAse  w  that. 
Jooks  a£  though  one  we^«  afraid  of  her,  yew  knowi^w^&eh  I 
;ain't  the  least.  I  stood  up  to  her  hefofe^  «tvd  I  wasn't  a  biit 
jnore  nervous  than  I  am  at  this  moment.  Were  |h>u  ae^oiiis  in 
^hai  affair  wjjth  Miss  Maxwell  ?  ^ 

"  Ah it's  a  long  time  ago.  There  wasn't  gjai^jh  Ji^9Wtsness 
there." 

A  sort  of  CTjflfiBaifl  afTair 
"Just  diat" 


^  That  Is  4^fierjenr,  you  know«   111  teU  you  wbat  ^1 4a.  m 
jiust  dme  slap  ow  to  Harrington  and  ch^n^  it.   1^  i;ake  tte 
two  bays  m  the  phaeton.  Who's  afraid  ? 
Tide's  nc^hin^  to  be  afrpdd  o^P  said 
Old  -Pultcrn  is  such  a  d-!^  ^aniaaker-^us  fdlc^,  and 
pierhaps  l^ady  C,  may  say  tha^  I  pi^gtox'l  to  have  taken 
ftdvaniage  of  ber  abseo^    But  «4M>t's  d»e  i^ids?    If  ^ 
takes  me  there'll  be     pnd  gi  it.   If  :sb«  |}0A%  tbef  im^ 
me." 

Th^  only  thiag  is  wfeketb^  they'll 

"  I'll  Jry,  at  *ny  rate,"  said  Twn,  and  you  fMI  €0  w«r 
with  s»su  You  wo^'t  nund  tr<Htln£:  about  the  Wf^m^  irbiie  Vm 
4:arryjng  09  tbe  war  inside?  I'll  tal^e  jtb9  two  baySf  ihmI  Dick 
Fairen  behind,  and  I  don't  ^hi^  tk^9  a  ^reukf  gotrup  ti^ 
in  tbe  county.   We'll  fo  tomorrow.* 

And  on  the  morrow  tb^y  did  statt;  bayi)Q£  beard  on  that 
very  morning  pf  the  airesjt  gf  Phi^eas  Fioil.  By  Geoige, 
dou't  it  fori  odd/  ^d  Tom  just  a«  5tarted/r-*<  a  fieUoir 
lhajt  we  used  to  k^w  4ow}i  her«,  bayisg  U»  out  teuotiag 
an4  all  that«  and  b^s^a  mwi4mfl  Issi-t  U  a  coini- 
iddence  ? " 

"  It  startles  one/  aaid  JJed* 

''Tbaf^  wbat  I  It's         a  strMi^e  ^gg  that  it 

^ould  b^  tb^  mm  we  knoyr  loprselyes.  Tbese  things  always 
ii^  bappem^  to  ai^u  Po  you  r^mmbsr  wben  poor  Fred 
Fallows  got  bj«  bad  M  a^  <ue4  ibe  next  yesu-  ?  You  weren't 
jbyer«  4»P  " 

beard  yeu  speak  of  it^ 
|[  f(r9«  in  tib  i^ry  sa^i^  ^ield,  and  should  have  been  the 
9^  to  pick  bb9  ]ip^  ^y  tbe  bounds  bad  just  turned  to  the 
If S       odd  diat  th^e  eoimadfiBces  always  ai%  happen^ 
0        n^  aed  W«r  do  tepp^  to  otbers.  It  makes  one  feel 
tb^t  be^is  imAed  »Uf  yon  b>ow.^ 

I  bJ^  mil  b»  nftrked  out  by  inctory  to-day/' 


39^  Phineas  Redux, 

"  Well ; — yes.  That's  more  important  just  now  than  Mr. 
Bonteen's  murder.  Do  you  know,  I  wish  you'd  drive.  These 
horses  are  pulling,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  all  in  a  flurry  when  I 
get  to  Harrington."  Now  it  was  a  fact  very  well  known  to  all 
concerned  with  Spoon  Hall,  that  there  was  nothing  as  to  which 
the  squire  was  so  jealous  as  the  driving  of  his  own  horses.  He 
would  never  trust  the  reins  to  a  friend,  and  even  Ned  had 
hardlv  ever  been  allowed  the  honour  of  the  whip  when  sitting 
with  his  cousin.  "  I'm  apt  to  get  red  in  the  face  when  I'm  over- 
heated," said  Tom,  as  he  made  himself  comfortable  and  easy  m 
the  left  hand  seat 

There  were  not  many  more  words  spoken  during  the  journey. 
The  lover  was  probably  justified  in  feeling  some  trepidation. 
He  had  been  quite  correct  in  suggesting  that  the  matter 
between  him  and  Miss  Palliser  bore  no  resemblance  at  all  to 
that  old  affair  between  his  cousin  Ned  and  Polly  Maxwell 
There  had  been  as  little  trepidation  as  money  in  that  case,— 
simply  love  and  kisses,  parting,  despair,  and  a  broken  heart 
Here  things  were  more  august  There  was  plenty  of  money, 
and,  let  affairs  go  as  they  might,  there  would  be  no  broken 
heart  But  that  perseverance  in  love  of  which  Mr.  Spooner 
intended  to  make  himself  so  bright  an  example,  does  require 
some  courage.  The  Adelaide  Pallisers  of  the  world  have  a  way 
of  making  themselves  uncommonly  unpleasant  to  a  man  when 
they  refuse  him  for  the  third  or  fourth  time.  They  allow  them- 
selves sometimes  to  express  a  contempt  which  is  almost  akin 
to  disgust,  and  to  speak  to  a  lover  as  though  he  were  no  better 
than  a  footman.  And  then  the  lover  is  bound  to  bear  it  all, 
and  when  he  has  borne  it,  finds  it  so  very  difficult  to  get  out  of 
the  room.  Mr.  Spooner  had  some  idea  of  all  this  as  his  cousin 
drove  him  up  to  the  door,  at  what  he  then  thought  a  very  fast 
pace.  "D—  it  all,"  he  said,  "you  needn't  have  brought 
them  up  so  confoundedly  hot"  But  it  was  not  of  Uie  horses 
that  he  was  really  thinking,  but  of  the  colour  of  his  own  nose. 
There  was  something  working  within  him  which  had  flurried  * 
him,  in  spite  of  the  tranquility  of  his  idle  seat 

Not  the  less  did  he  spring  out  of  the  phaeton  with  a  quite 
youthful  jump.  It  was  well  that  every  one  about  Harrington 
Hall  should  know  how  alert  he  was  on  his  legs ;  a  little  weaUier- 
beaten  about  the  face  he  might  be ;  but  he  could  get  in  and 
out  of  his  saddle  as  quickly  as  Gerard  Maule  even  yet ;  and 
for  a  short  distance  would  run  Gerard  Maule  for  a  ten-pound 
note.  He  dashed  briskly  up  to  the  door,  and  rang  the  bell  as 
though  he  feared  neither  Adelaide  nor  Lord  Chiltem  any  more 
than  he  did  his  own  servants  at  Spoon  HalL  ''Was  ^iss 
Palliser  at  home  ? "  The  maid-servant  who  opened  the  door 
:old  him  that  Miss  Palliser  was  at  home  with  a  celerity  which 
be  certainly  h^d  not  expected.    The  male  members  of  tho 
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establishment  were  probably  disporting  themselves  in  the 
absence  of  their  master  and  mistress,  and  Adelaide  Palliser 
was  thus  left  to  the  insufficient  guardianship  of  young  women 
who  were  altogether  without  discretion.  "Yes,  Sir;  Miss 
Palliser  is  at  home."  So  said  the  indiscreet  female,  and  Mr. 
Spooner  was  for  the  moment  confounded  by  his  own  success. 
He  had  hardly  told  himself  what  reception  he  had  expected, 
or  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  servant  informing  him  at  the 
front  door  that  the  young  lady  was  not  at  home  he  would  make 
any  further  immediate  effort  to  prolong  the  siege  so  as  to  force 
an  entry ;  but  now,  when  he  had  carried  the  very  fortress  by 
surprise,  his  heart  almost  misgave  him.  He  certainly  had  not 
thought,  when  he  descended  from  his  chariot  like  a  young 
Bacchus  in  quest  of  his  Ariadne,  that  he  should  so  soon  be 
enabled  to  repeat  the  tale  of  his  love.  But  there  he  was, 
confronted  with  Ariadne  before  he  had  had  a  moment  to  shake 
his  god-like  locks  or  arrange  the  divinity  of  his  thoughts.  "  Mr. 
Spooner,"  said  the  maid,  opening  the  door. 

"  Oh  dear ! "  exclain^ed  Ariadne,  feding  the  vainness  of  her 
wish  to  fly  from  the  god.  "You  loftow,  Mary^  that  Lady 
Chiltem  is  up  in  London." 

"  But  he  didn't  ask  iFor  Lady  Chiltem,  Miss."  Then  there  was 
a  pause,  during  which  the  maid  servant  managed  to  shut  the 
door  and  to  escape. 

"  Lord  Chiltem  is  up  in  London,"  said  Miss  Palliser,  rising 
from  her  chair,  "and  Lady  Chiltem  is  with  him.  They  will  be 
at  home,  I  think,  to-morrow,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure."  She 
looked  at  him  rather  as  Diana  might  have  looked  at  poor 
Orion  than  as  any  Ariadne  at  any  Bacchus  ;  and  for  a  moment 
Mr.  Spooner  felt  that  the  pale  chillness  of  the  moon  was 
entering  in  upon  his  very  heart  and  freezing  the  blood  in  his 
veins. 

"  Miss  Palliser  ^  he  began. 

But  Adelaide  was  for  the  moment  an  unmitigated  Diana. 
^  Mr.  Spooner,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  for  an  instant  suppose  that 
you  wish  to  say  anything  to  me." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart 

"Then  I  must  declare  that — that — that  you  ought  not  to. 
And  I  hope  you  won't.  Lady  Chiltem  is  not  in  the  house,  and 
I  think  that — that  you  ought  to  go  away.    I  do,  indeed." 

But  Mr.  Spooner,  though  the  interview  had  been  conunenced 
with  unexpected  and  almost  painful  suddenness,  was  too  much 
a  man  to  be  driven  off  by  the  first  angry  word.  He  re- 
membered that  this  Diana  was  but  mortal ;  and  he  remembered, 
too,  that  though  he  had  entered  in  upon  her  privacy  he  had 
done  so  in  a  manner  recognised  by  the  world  as  lawful  There 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  congealed, — 
or  even  banished  out  of  the  grotto  of  the  nymph, — without 
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must  fly  for  ever ;  whereas,  M  he  fought  now^— fought  ^% 
even  thou^  not  successfoUy-  at  the  momentr-he  miglK  figftt 
again.  While  Miss  Pattiser  was  scowling  ait  hkn  he  'ir^9olve<f 
upon  fighting.  '^Mias  Pallisev^'*  he  said,  <^  not  eome  t<»  see? 
I^bdy  Chihem  ;  I  eame  to  see  you.^  And  now  that  I  have  been 
happy  enough  t<^  find  yoq,  I  hope  you  wift  Ksteu?  fie  Hue  for  tt 
ninute.   I  sha^n't  do  you  any  harm.'' 

I'm  not  afraid  of  any  hamiy  hue  I  casoiot  think  ^tm  yon 
have  anything  to  say  that  can  do  anybody  any  goo^*^  She  saf 
down,  however,  and  sa  far  yielded  Of  cOuAO  I  eftnnof  make 
yott  ^  away,  Mr.  Spoonev ;  but  I  should  ha^tf  lhOUg^«>  Wtten  I 
asked  you  — — " 

Mr.  Spooner  aba  seated  hin»»^  and  iiOteredl  ^  digh.  MaSdftgf 
love  to  a  sweet,  soft,  blaehing,  wi]ii»g,  though  slle^  gii^  Is  ^ 
jriAasant  emloyment but  tike  taslt  oi^  decfaring  lo^e'  to^  A  dfimy' 
hearted^  obdnrate,  iU-eonditioned  P^ti»i8' v«yy  dl^^greefa&I^  for 
any  gentleman.  And  ic  is  llhe^  move  so  WhM  the  getfd^mdtf 
reanyk>¥esy^vthi)nk3  ^  hehmB)-^ki9£>!^^  Mr.  S^ner 
did  believe  him^f     be  v«rily  in  hfVe.  sighed,  he- 

began  :  "  Miss  Palliser,  this  opportunity  ^  deel^ng  t6  yow  Ae' 
state  of  my  heart  i»too  vaJuatde^to  allow  lUe  fb  give  ie  up  Witli- 
out-^^ithout  uemg  iti^' 

"  It  can't  be  of  any  use." 

**  0h.  Miss  Paliiser,— if  yon  knwttiy  feiiKng^^!''' 

"  But  I  know  my  own." 

••"They  may  change^  Miss  Pailiser;^ 

"  No,  they  can't" 

"  Don't  say  that,  Miss  PalBser;" 

"  But  I  do  say  it.  I  say  it  over  ^n*  oVcl*  igiftft  I  donSf 
know  what  any  gentleman)  can  gain  by  pef^ecuting  a  lady.  7oit 
oughtn't  to  have  been  shown  up  here  at  alL*' 

Mr.  Spooner  knew  well  that  women*  Have-b^en*  won  e^  at 
the  tenth  time  of  asking,  and  thte  wiCh  hinv  wad  dnily  tlHe  dklrd. 
•*  I  think  if  you'  knew  my  heart  — he-  commenced; 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  your  heart!." 

"  You  might  listen  to  a  man,  av  any  me;'' 

"  I  don't  want  to  listen;  It  can't  do  atoy  goodl  I  only  Want 
you  to  leave  me  aione,  and;^  away." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  take  me^  fbr,"  said  Mt.  Spooner,  be- 
ginning, to  wax  angry.. 

I  haven't  taken  yoo  Ibr  anything  alf  all.  This^is  very  dis- 
agreeable and  very  foolish.  A  lady  has  a  rigiit  to  know  fler' 
own  mind^.  and  she  has-  a  right  not  to  be  persecuted;'^  S^t 
Would  have  referred  tO'  Lord  Ghiltem'S  fetter  had'  not  all  the 
hopes  of  her  heart  been  so- terribly  crushed  since  that  fetter  harf 
been  written.  In  it  he  had  openly  declared  that  she  wa^ 
ahready  eng^d  to  be  married*  Co  Mr.  Maufe,  tHinfcirtg  thaf  he* 
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would  thus  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Spooner's  little  adventure.  But 
since  the  writing  of  Lord  Chutem^s  letter  that  unfoitunate 
reference  had  been  made  to  Boulogne,  and  every  particle  of  her 
happiness  had  been  destroyed.  She  was"  a  miseraaDfe,  blighted 
young  woman,  who  had  c[uarrelled  irretrievably  with  her  lover, 
feeling  greatly  angry  with  herself  because  she  had  made  the 
quarrel,  and  yet  conscious  that  her  own  self-rfespect  had  de- 
manded the  quarrel.  She  was  full  of  regret,  declarimg  to  her- 
self from  morning  to  night  that  ih  Spite  of  all  his  manifest 
wickedness  in  having  talked  of  Boulog^ne,  she  never  could  care 
at  all  for  any  other  man.  And  now  there  was  this  aggravation 
to  her  misery, — this  horrid'  suitor,  who*  disgraced  her  by  making 
those  around  her  suppose  rt  to  be  possiblie  that  she  should  ever 
accept  him  whx)  had?  probably  heard  of  her*  quarrel,  and  had 
been:  mean  enough  to  suppose  that  therefore  there  might  be  a 
chance  for  himself  !•  She  diif  despise'  him,  and  wantea  liim  to 
understand  that  she  despised  him; 

believe  T  am  m  a  conditioir  to*  offer  xtty  hand  and  fbrtunefa 
any  young  lady  without  impropriety,"  said  Mr.  Spooner. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  your  condition." 

"  But  f  will  tell  you  everythingi?* 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  it" 

*  I  have  an  estate  of  — ^ 

^  I  dbn't  want  ta  kndTV  about  your  estate.  I  won't  hear  about 
your  estate.   It  can  be  nothing  to  me." 

**It  is  jgewerally  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance.'* 

"It  is  of  no  importance  to  me.  at  all,  Mr.  Spooner:  and  I 
won't  hear  anything  about  it.  If  all  the  piu-ish  belonged  to  you, 
it  would  nx)t  make  any  diflference." 

«*Air  the  parish  dbes  belong  to  me,,  ^nd  nearly  all' the  next,** 
replied'  Mr.  Spooner,  with  great  drgnity. 

*'Then  you^d  better  find  some  lady  who'  woufd'  li&d  to  have^  two 
parishes.  They  haven't  any  weight  with  me  at  all:'"  At  that 
moment  she  told  herself  how  much  she  would  prefer  evett* 
Bou  ^logne,  to  Mr.  Spooner's  two  parishes. 

**'What  is  it  that  you  find  so  wrong  about  me?"  a^ked  the 
unhappy  suitor. 

Adelaide  looked  at  him,  and  longed  to  fell  him  that  his  nose 
was  red.  And,  though  she  would  not  quite  do  that,  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  spare  him.  What  right  had  he  to  come  to 
her,— a  nasty,  red-nosed  old  man,  who  knew  nothing  about  any- 
thing but  foxes  and"  horses,  —to  her,  who  had  never  given  him 
the  encouragement  of  a  single  smile  ?  She  could'  not  allhde  to 
his  nose,  but  in  regard  to  his  otlier  defects  she  would  not  spare 
him.    "  Our  tastes  are  not  the  same,  Mr.  Spooner?" 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  hunting." 

"  And  our  ages  are  not  the  same," 
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I  always  thought  that  there  should  be  a  difference  of  age,* 
said  Mr.  Spooner,  becoming  very  red. 

"And, — and, — and, — it*s  altogether  quite  preposterous.  I 
don't  bdieve  that  you  can  really  think  it  yourself/' 

"Butldo.'' 

'*Then  you  must  unthink  it  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Spooner,  since 
you  drive  me  to  say  so, — I  consider  it  to  be  very  unmanly  of 
you,  after  what  Lord  Chiltem  told  you  in  his  letter." 

"  But;  I  believe  that  is  all  over." 

Then  her  anger  flashed  up  very  high.  And  if  you  do  believe 
it,  what  a  mean  man  you  must  be  to  come  to  me  when  you  must 
know  how  miserable  I  am,  and  to  think  that  I  should  be  driven 
to  accept  you  after  losing  him !  You  never  could  have  been 
anything  to  me.  If  you  wanted  to  get  married  at  all  you  should 
have  done  it  before  I  was  bom."  This  was  hard  upon  the  man, 
as  at  that  time  he  could  not  have  been  much  more  than  twenty. 
"  But  you  don't  know  anything  of  the  difference  in  people  if  you 

think  that  any  girl  would  look  at  you,  after  having  been  

loved  by  Mr.  Maule.  Now,  as  yoM  do  not  seem  inclined  to  go 
away,  I  shall  leave  you."  So  saying,  she  walked  off  with  statdy 
step,  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  her  to 
facilitate  her  escape. 

She  had  certainly  been  very  rude  to  him,  and  had  treated  him 
very  badljr.  Of  that  he  was  sure.  He  had  conferred  upon 
her  what  is  commonly  called  the  highest  compliment  which  a 
gentleman  can  pay  to  a  lady,  and  she  had  insulted  him; — 
had  doubly  insulted  him.  She  had  referred  to  his  age,  greatly 
exaggerating  his  misfortune  in  that  respect ;  and  she  had  com- 
pared him  to  that  poor  beggar,  Maule,  in  language  most 
offensive.  When  she  left  him  he  put  his  hand  beneath  his 
waistcoat,  and  turned  with  an  air  almost  majestic  towards  the 
window.  But  in  an  instant  he  remembered  that  there  was  nobody 
there  to  see  how  he  bore  his  punishment,  and  he  sank  down  into 
human  nature.  ^*  Damnation  !  ?  he  said,  as  he  put  his  hands 
into  his  trousers  pockets. 

Slowly  he  made  his  way  down  into  the  hall,  and  slowly  he 
opened  for  himself  the  front  door,  and  escaped  from  the  house 
on  to  the  gravel  drive.  There  he  found  his  Cousin  Ned  still 
seated  in  the  phaeton,  and  slowly  driving  round  the  circle  in 
front  of  the  haJl  door.  The  squire  succeeded  in  gaining  such 
command  over  his  own  gait  and  countenance  that  his  cousin 
divined  nothing  of  the  truth  as  he  clambered  up  into  his  seat.  But 
he  soon  showed  his  temper.  "  What  the  devU  have  you  got  the 
reins  in  this  way  for  ?  " 

"  The  reins  are  all  right,"  said  Ned. 

"No  they  ain*t — they're  all  wrong."  And  then  he  drove  down 
the  avenue  to  Spoon  Hall  as  quickly  as  he  could  make  the  horses 
trot. 
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**  Did  you  see  her  ?  "  said  Ned,  as  soon  as  they  were  beyond 
the  gates. 

"  See  your  grandmother."  • 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Vm  not  to  ask  ?  " 
There's  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  a  fellow  that's  always  ' 
asking  questions,"  said  Tom  Spooner.   "  There  are  some  -dnen 

so  d  d  thick-headed  that  they  never  know  when  they  ought 

to  hold  their  tongue." 

For  a  minute  or  two  Ned  bore  the  reproof  in  silence,  and  then 
ne  spoke.  "  If  you  are  unhappy,  Tom,  I  can  bear  a  good  deal ; 
but  don't  overdo  it, — unless  you  want  me  to  leave  you." 

**  She's  the  d  1  vixen  that  ever  had  a  tongue  in  her  head/* 

said  Tom  Spooner,  lifting  his  whip  and  striking  the  poor  ofl^ 
horse  in  his  agony.   Then  Ned  forgave  him. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  DUCHESS  TAKES  COUNSEL. 

|HINEAS  FINN,  when  he  had  been  thrice  remaiided 
before  the  Bow  Street  magistrate,  and  four  times 
examined,  was  at  last  committed  to  be  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Bonteen.  This  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, May  19th,  a  fortnight  after  the  murder.  But  during  those 
fourteen  days  little  was  learned,  or  even  surmised,  by  the  police, 
in  addition  to  the  circumstances  which  had  transpired  at  once. 
Indeed  the  delay,  slight  as  it  was,  had  arisen  from  a  desire  to 
find  evidence  that  might  affect  Mr.  Emilius,  rather  than  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  that  which  did  affect  Phineas  Finn.  But 
no  circumstances  could  be  found  tending  in  any  way  to  add  to  the 
suspicion  to  which  the  cOftverted  Jew  was  made  subject  by 
his  own  character,  and  by  thfl  supposition  that  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Boliteen.  He  did  not  even  attempt 
to  run  away, — for  which  attempt  certain  pseudo-facilities  were 
put  in  his  way  by  police  ingenuity.  But  Mr.  Emilius  stood  his 
ground  and  courted  inquiry.  Mr.  Bonteen  had  been  to  him,  he 
said,  a  very  bitter,  unjust,  and  cruel  enemy.  Mr.  Bonteen  had 
endeavoured  to  rob  him  of  his  dearest  wife ; — had  charged  him 
with  bigamy  ; — had  got  up  false  evidence  in  the  hope  of  ruining 
him.  He  had  undoubtedly  hated  Mr.  Bonteen,  and  might 
probably  have  said  so.  But,  as  it  happened,  through  God's 
mercy,  he  was  enabled  to  prove  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
been  at  the  scene  of  the  murder  when  the  murder  was  committed. 
During  that  hour  of  the  night  he  had  been  in  his  own  bed ; 
and,  had  he  been  out,  could  not  have  re-entered  the  house  with- 
out caUing  up  the  inmates.  But,  independently  of  his  alibi, 
Mealyus  was  able  to  rely  on  the  absolute  absence  of  any 
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evidence  against  him.  No  grey  ceat  eeuid  be  traced  to  hi9 
hands,  eveil  for  ah  hour.  His  height  wfts  very  aluch  less  than 
that  attributed  by  Lord,  Fawn  to  the  tnaii  whoiti  he  had  deen 
hurrying  to  the  spot  No  weapon  was  found  in  his  posseftlioii 
by  which  the  deed  could  have  been  done*  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  purchase  of  life-preservers^  and  the  r^verehd  gentle-* 
man  was  taken  to  faalf-a-dpzen  shops  at  whieh  such  instru- 
ments had  latejy  been  sold*  B|it  there  had  beeil  a  run  upofl 
llfe-preserv^rsy  in  consequence  of  reGomsMndations  sis  to  tnei? 
use  given  hy  certain  newspapers  | — and  it  was  found  as  im-. 
possible  to  trace  one  particular  purchase  as  it  would  be  that  of 
a  loaf  of  bread*  At  none  of  the  half-dosen  shopd  to  which  he 
was  taken  was  Mn  Emilius  remen^barejd  \  and  (heh  all  farther 
inquiry  in  that  direction  was  abandoned^  and  Mf)  Emiiius  wad 
set  at  liberty.  ^\  \  forgive  my  perseeutofft  f^om  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,**  he  said, — "  but  God  will  requite  It  to  thenii'' 

In  the  meantime  Phineas  was  taken  to  Newgate^  and  was  there 
confined,  almost  with  the  glory  and  alttfndante  of  &  &tkti$ 
prisoner.  This  was  no  common  murder^  and  nd  l^onimon 
murderer.  Nor  were  they  who  jnierested  themselves  in  tM? 
matter  the  ordinary  r^g,  tag,  and  bobtail  of  thfe  peopld^ — ^tli« 
mere  wives  and  children,  or  perhaps  fathers  arid  mothers^  or 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  slayer  c»-  the  sUiti.  Duke9  and  ^fis, 
duchesses  and  countesses,  members  of  the  Calnnct^  great 
statesmen,  judges,  bishops,  and  queen's  counsellors!  beautiful 
women,  and  women  of  highest  fashion^  seemed  for  a  while  to 
think  of  but  little  else  than  the  fate  of  Mr<  Bonteeii  and  thd  fat<) 
of  i'hineas  I'inn.  People  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
each  other  through  similar  sympathies  in  thl^  matter^  #ho  had 
never  before  spoken  to  or  seen  each  othen  On  the  day  aftef  the 
full  committal  of  the  man^.Mr.  Low  received  a  most  court^c^s 
letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Omnium^  begging  bim  to  call  in 
Carlton  "Terrace  if  tils  engagements  would  permit  him  to  do  so. 
The  duchess  had  hewrd  that  Mn  Low  was  dieting  all  his 
energies  to  the  protection  of  Phineas  Finn  ;  and  as  a  certain 
fidend  of  hers^ — a  kdy,^ — was  doing  the  same  She  wa»  anstfious  to 
bring  them  together.  Indeed^  she  herself  wa^  equally  prepared 
to  devote  her  energies  for  the  firesent  to  the  fialne  object*  She 
had  deckired  to  all  her  friends^ — especially  10  her  husband  and 
to  the  Duke  of  St.  Bunjgay, — ^her  absolute  0E>nViction  of  the 
innocence  of  the  accused  man^  and.  had  eatied  ttfpoh  ttieni  to 
defend  Iiim.  My  dear/^  said  th^  elder  duke,  i  do  not  thinil 
that  VBL  my  time  any  inaocent  mun  has  ever  lost  nis  Hie  upon  tkd 
scaSbld.^  . .  > 

'<Is  that  a  reasoA  why  our  friend  shotild  be  the  firift  instafr^^?" 
ssdddcduehess.     ^         .  ' 

VL%  mt»t  be  tried  aeeording  to  th«  lawl  ol  his  eonntry/'  nM 
tte  younger  duke,  '  ' 
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"  Plantagenet,  you  always  speak  as  if  everything  were  perfect, 
whereas  you  know  very  well  that  everything  is  imperfect  If 

that  man  is— is  hung,  I  ^ 

"  Glencora,"  said  her  husband,  *'  do  not  connect  yourself  with 
the  faite  of  a  stranger  from  any  misdirected  enthusiasm.^ 

"  I  do  connect  myself.  If  mat  man  be  hung — I  shall  go  into 
mourning  for  him.   You  had  better  look  to  it." 

Mr.  Low  obeyed  the  summons,  and  called  on  the  duchess. 
But,  in  truth,  Ae  invitation  had  been  planned  by  Madame 
Goesler,  who  was  present  when  the  lawyer,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  was  shown  into  the  presence  of  the  duchess. 
Tea  was  immediately  ordered,  and  Mr.  Low  was  almost 
embraced.  He  was  introduced  to  Madame  Goesler,  of  whom 
he  did  not  before  remember  that  he  had  heard  the  name,  and 
was  at  once  jjiven  to  understand  that  the  fate  of  Phineas  was 
now  in  question.  "  We  know  so  well,"  said  the  duchess,  "how 
true  you  are  to  him." 

"  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  said  the  lawyer,  "and  I  camiot 
believe  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  murder." 

"  Guilty  I—he  is  no  more  guilty  that  I  am.  We  are  as  sure  of 
that  as  we  are  of  the  sun.  We  know  that  he  is  innocent ;  do  we 
not,  Madame  Goesler  ?  And  we,  too,  are  very  dear  friends  of 
his ; — ^that  is,  I  am." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Madame  Goesler  in  a  voice  very  low  and 
sweet,  but  so  energetic  as  to  make  Mr.  Low  almost  rivet  his 
attention  upon  her. 

"  You  must  understand,  Mr.  Low,  that  Mr.  Finn  is  a  man 
horribly  hated  by  certain  enemies.   That  wretched  Mr.  Bonte^ 


very  differently  of  him.   He  must  be  saved." 

"  Indeed  I  hope  he  may,"  said  Mr.  Low. 

"  We  wanted  to  see  you  for  ever  so  many  reasons.  Of  course 
you  understand  that, — ^that  any  sum  of  money  can  be  spent  that 
the  case  may  want." 

"  Nothing  will  be  spared  on  that  account,  certainly,"  said  the 
lawyer. 

"  But  money  will  do  a  great  many  things.  We  would  send  all 
round  the  world  if  we  could  get  evidence  against  that  other  man, 
—Lady  Eustace's  husband,  you  know." 

"  Can  any  good  be  done  by  sending  all  round  the  world  ? 

"  He  went  back  to  his  own  home  not  long  ago,— in  Poland,  I 
think,"  said  Madame  Goesler.  "  Perhaps  he  got  the  instrum^jj 
there,  and  brought  it  with  him."  Mr.  Low  shook  his  head.  "0* 
course  we  are  very  ignorant ; — ^but  it  would  be  a  pity  that  every- 
thing should  not  be  tried."  ^ 

"  He  might  have  got  in  and  out  of  the  window,  you  know, 
said  the  duchess.  Still  Mr.  Low  shook  his  head.  I  believe 
things  can  always  be  found  out,  if  only  you  take  trouble  enougl^ 


But  there  are  other  people  who  think 
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And  trouble  means  money ;— does  it  not  ?  We  wouldn't  mind 
how  many  thousand  pound^  it  cost ;  would  we,  Marie 

^  I  fear  that  the  spending  of  thousands  can  do  no  good,"  said 
Mr.  Low. 

But  something  must  be  done.   You  don't  mean  to.say  that 
Mr.  Finn  is  to  be  hung  because  Lord  Fawn  says  that  he  saw  a 
man  running  along  the  street  in  a  grey  coat.*' 
"  Certainly  not" 

"  There  is  nothing  else  against  him ; — nobody  else  saw  him." 

"If  there  be  nothing  else  against  him  he  will  be  acquitted" 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  Madame  Goesler,  "  that  there  wiU  be 
no  use  in  tracing  what  the  man  Mealyus  did  when  he  was  out  of 
England.  He  might  have  bought  a  grey  coat  then,  and  have 
hidden  it  till  this  night,  and  then  have  thrown  it  away."  Mr.  Low 
listened  to  her  with  close  attention,^  but  again  shook  his  head. 
"  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  man  bad  a  grey  coat  at  that  time 
it  would  certainly  weaken  the  effect  of  Mr.  Finn's  grey  coat." 

"  And  if  he  bought  a  bludgeon  there  it  would  weAen  the  effect 
of  Mr.  Finn's  bludgeon.  And  if  he  bought  rope  to  make  a  ladder 
it  would  show  that  he  had  got  out.  It  was  a  dark  night,  you 
know,  and  nobody  would  have  seen  it.  We  have  been  talking  it 
all  over,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  we  really  think  you  ought  to  send  some- 
body." 

"I  will  mention  what  you  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  are 
employed  on  Mr.  Finn's  defence." 

"But  will  not  you  be  employed?"  Then  Mr.  Low  explained 
that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  referred  were  the  attorneys  who 
would  get  up  the  case  on  their  friend's  behalf,  and  that  as  he 
himself  practised  in  the  Courts  of  Equity  only,  he  could  not 
defend  Mr.  Finn  on  his  trial 

"  He  must  have  the  very  best  men,"  said  the  duchess. 

"  He  must  have  good  men,  certainly." 

"  And  a  great  many.  Couldn't  we  get  Sir  Gregory  Grogram  ?" 
Mr.  Low  shook  his  head.  "  I  know  very  well  that  if  you  get  men 
who  are  really, — ^really  swells,  for  that  is  what  it  is,  Mr.  Low, — 
and  pay  them  well  enough,  and  so  make  it  really  an  important 
thing,  they  can  browbeat  any  judge  and  hoodwink  any  jury.  I 
daresay  it  is  very  dreadful  to  say  so,  Mr.  Low ;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  believe  it,  and  as  this  man  is  certainly  innocent  it  ought  to  be 
done.  I  daresay  it's  very  shocking,  but  I  do  think  that  twenty 
thousand  pounds  spent  among  the  lawyers  would  get  him  off." 

"  I  hope  we  can  get  him  off  without  expending  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Duchess." 

"  But  you  can  have  the  money  and  welcome ; — cannot  he| 
Madame  Goesler?" 

"  He  could  have  double  that,  if  double  were  necessary." 

"  I  would  fill  the  court  with  lawyers  for  him,"  continued  the 
duchess.  **  I  would  cross-examine  tiie  witnesses  off  their  legs*  | 
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would  rake  up  every  wicked  thing  that  horrid  Jew  has  done  since 
htt  was  bom.  I  would  mak«  wU^esi et  sp^k  \  wqHl4  giv^ 
carriage  and  pair  of  homos  every  cme  &f  Ibe  juror's  wivfi,  li 
that  would  do  any  gaod.  Vou  may  thftko  yQur  ROAda  Mi^t  Iiow ; 
but  I  would.  And  Fd  carry  Lord  Fawn  off  to  the  Ai^tjgpdeit, 
too  I — and  I  shouldnH  care  if  you  l«f|  turn  thft^b  \  kP^W 
this  man  is  innoooat,  and  Pd  da  anything  td  6ltv«  hlRt  A  woman 
J  know  can't  do  much  (^but  the  has  Ihis  RfivU^flf,  pan 
speak  out  what  men  only  think.  I'd  give  them  t^  c^FRagf  §  and 
two  pairs  of  bosses  a>pie6«  if  I  could  do  i|  th^t  Wfty/' 

Mr.  Lew  did  his  best  to  explain  ta  tn«  du«hfi9S  thftt  4^ired 
object  could  haidly  ba  effected  after  the  fa^hidA  Hn^  pr^ppsed, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  piiyuade  Her  that  justice  w^l  mr^  t(| 
done  in  an  English  eourt  pf  law^  ^  Then  why  M(P  PfPplfl  IQ  vot 
anxious  to  get  this  lawyer  of  that  tA  bembo^Ie  tbO  witne^^fp 
said  the  duchess.  ]4^  Law  dedaved  it  to  oe  tlis  opinion  t^jf  (Hq 
poorest  man  in  £|igi|ind  was  not  more  likely  la  ba  biiQg  for  ^ 
murder  he  had  not  committed  than  the  riehe^ti  TH^B  why 
would  you,  if  you  wese  accused,  have  ever  ga  m&ny  l^wyfirs  to 
defend  you  \  H  Mr.  Low  yn&iX  on  to  explain.  ^<  The  iHarf 
you  spend/*  said  the  duchess,  t^e  more  fuag  yoi»  m&kfi,  Anj) 
the  longer  a  trial  is  about  and  the  greater  the  inlemit,  Ih^  fif^pi^q 
chanoe  a  n^n  ha;  to  escape.  If  a  man  is  tfied  fof  thrfa  4^y»  yPH 
always  think  he'll  get  off,  but  if  it  lasts  ten  minutes  he  is  sur^  \^ 
be  convicted  and  hung.  Td  have  Mr.  Finn'^  ti?ia)  mad^  so  long 
that  thay  never  could  convict  him,  Td  tire  evt  ^  the  jH^g^g  «^a4 
juries  in  London.  If  you  get  lawyevi  enough  they  may  spe^V 
ever.'*  Mr.  Low  endeavoured  to  explain  that  tbi«  n)ight  Pfeju^i^^ 
the  prisoner^  And  I'd  examine  every  niembe^  pf  the  |io\i|^  qi 
Commons,  and  all  the  Cabinet,  and  ell  their  wiveSt  l-d  as](  |him 
all  what  Mr.  Bonteen  had  been  saying.  IHl  dP  it  in  $uah  ^  w«^y 
as  a  trial  was  never  done  before  {Ttrand  I^  t^e  6^  tl^^i  thby 
should  know  what  was  coming.^ 

H  And  if  he  were  convietfd  afterwards  ?  ^ 

^  I'd  buy  up  the  Hom§  Secretary.  It*s  very  berHd  tQ  lay  fio, 
of  qourse,  Mr.  Low ;  and  I  dsp-e  s^y  there  is  Rptl^ing  wrctng  ev^l 
done  in  Chancery.  But  I  know  wha(  C^l^^^^t  Mmigters  sup^.  \\ 
they  could  get  a  majority  by  gTftntii^  a  p^pden  the/d  dQ  it  qvii^ 
eno\i|h.f^  ' 

<^Vou  are  speaking  pf  a  Libesal  Gavemmant>  of  squfs 
Duchess.^ 

There  isnH  twopence  fo  ohoese  between  them  in  that  fi«peelt 
Just  at  this  'moment  I  believe  Mr.  Finn  is  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I'd  bring  aU  Ibi^t  ta 
bear.  You  cant  but  imow  th^t  if  everything  of  that  kind  ig  done 
it  win  have  an  effect.  I  believe  you  could  make  him  SQ  pQpulaf 
that  the  people  would  pull  down  the  prison  Mtther  than  have  him 
hung  J — so  that  a  jury  would  not  dare  to  gay  he  was  guilty.*^ 
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^    "  Would  that  be  justice,  ladies  ? "  asked  the  just  man. 

"  It  would  be  success,  Mr.  Low, — ^which  is  a  great  deal  the 
better  thing  of  the  twq." 

*Uf  Mr,  Finn  were  found  guilty,  I  could  not  in  my  heart 
believe  that  that  wpuld  be  justice,'*  aaid  Madame  Goesler, 

Mr.  Low  did  his  best  to  make  them  understand  that  the  plan 
of  pulling  down  Newgate  by  the  instrumentality  of  Phineas  Finn's 
popularity,  or  of  buying  up  the  Home  Secretary  by  threats  of 
Parliamentary  defection,  would  hardly  answer  their  purpose.  He 
would,  be  assured  them»  suggest  to  the  attorneys  employod  the 
idea  of  searching  for  evidence  against  the  man  Mealyus  in  his 
own  country,  and  would  certainly  take  care  that  nothing  was 
omitted  from  want  of  means,  ^^You  had  better  let  us  put  a 
cheque  in  your  hands,"  said  the  duchess.  But  to  this  he  would 
not  assent.  He  did  admit  that  it  would  be  well  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  and  that  the  turning  of  such  stones  must  cost  money ; 
—but  the  money,  he  said,  would  be  forthcoming,  "  He's  npt  a 
rich  man  himself,"  said  the  duchess.  Mr.  Low  assured  her  that 
if  money  were  really  wanting  he  would  ask  for  it*  •*  And  now," 
said  the  duchess,  there  is  one  other  thing  that  we  wan^,  Caxi 
we  see  him  ? 

"You,  yourself?" 

<''Yes  ;— I  myself,  and  Madame  Goesler.  You  look  as  if  it 
would  be  very  wicked."  Mr.  Low  thought  that  it  would  be. 
wicked ;— that  the  duke  would  not  like  it ;  and  that  such  a  visit 
would  occasion  ill*natured  remarks.  People  do  visit  him,  I 
suppose.    He's  not  locked  up  like  a  criminal." 

"I  visit  him,"  said  Mr.  tow,  *'and  one  or  two  other  friends 
have  done  so.    Lord  Chiltern  has  been  with  him,  and  Mr»  Erie." 

"  Has  no  lady  seen  him  ?  "  asked  the  duchess. 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

'*  Then  it's  time  some  lady  should  do  so,  I  suppose  we  could 
be  admitted.    If  we  were  his  sisters  they'd  let  us  in." 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Puchess,  but  " 

"  Of  course  I  will  excuse  you,   But  what  ? " 
"  You  are  not  his  sisters." 

"  If  I  were  engaged  to  him,  to  be  his  wife  ?— "  said  Madame 
Goesler,  standing  up.  "  I  am  not  so.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
kind.    You  must  not  misunderstand  me,   But  if  I  were  ?  '■ 

"  On  that  plea  I  presume  yQU  could  be  admitted." 

"Why  not  as  a  friend?  Lord  Chiltern  is  admitted  as  his 
friend." 

"  Because  of  the  prudery  of  a  prison,"  said  the  duchess.  "  All 
things  are  wrong  to  the  lookers  after  wickedness,  my  dear.  If  it 
would  comfort  him  to  see  us,  why  should  he  not  have  that 

comfort?"         .    ,  ^  .     ^„    ,  J 

"  Would  you  have  gone  to  hw  w  his  own  lodgmgsf  ^<  i^sked 
Mr.  Low. 
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I  would, — ^if  he'd  been  ill,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  Madam/'  said  Mr.  Loi«r,  speaking  with  a  gravity  which  fof 
a  moment  had  its  effect  even  upon  the  Duchess  of  Omnium,  "  I 
think,  at  any  rate,  that  if  you  visit  Mr.  Finn  in  prison,  you  should 
do  so  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  grace,  your  husband.'* 

"  Of  course  you  suspect  me  of  all  manner  of  evil." 
I  suspect  nothing ; — ^but  I  am  sure  that  it  should  be  so." 

"  It  shall  be  so,"  said  the  duchess.  "  Thank  you.  Sir.  We  are 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  wise  counsel." 

I  am  obliged  to  you,"  said  Madame  Goesler,  because  I 
know  that  you  have  his  safety  at  heart" 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  the  duchess,  relenting,  and  giving  him 
her  hand.  "  We  are  really  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you.  You 
don't  quite  understand  about  the  duke  ;  and  how  should  you? 
I  never  do  anything  without  telling  him,  but  he  hasn't  time  to 
attend  to  things. 

I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you." 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  You  can't  offend  me  unless  you  mean  it  Good- 
bye,— and  remember  to  have  a  great  many  lawyers,  and  all  with 
new  wigs  ;  and  let  them  all  get  in  a  great  rage  that  anybody 
should  suppose  it  possible  that  Mr.  Finn  is  a  murderer.  Pm, 
sure  I  am.   Good-bye,  Mr.  Low.'* 

You'll  never  be  able  to  get  to  him,"  said  the  duchess,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone. 

"  I  suppose  not" 

"  And  what  good  could  you  do  ?  Of  course  I'd  go  with  you  if 
we  could  get  in ; — ^but  what  would  be  the  use  ?" 

"  To  let  him  know  that  people  do  not  think  him  guilty." 
Mr.  Low  will  tell  him  that.   I  suppose,  too,  we  can  write  to 
him.   Would  you  mind  writing  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  go." 

"  You  might  as  well  tell  the  truth  when  you  are  about  it.  You 
are  breaking  your  heart  for  him." 

I    "  If  he  were  to  be  condemned,  and  executed,  I  should 

break  my  heart.  I  could  never  appear  bright  before  the  world 
again." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  told  Plantagenet.  I  said  I  would  go  into 
mourning." 

"  And  I  should  really  mourn.  And  yet  were  he  free  to-morro«r 
he  would  be  no  more  to  me  than  any  other  friend." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  would  not  marry  him  ?" 

"  No ; — I  would  not  Nor  would  he  ask  me.  I  will  tell  you  what 
will  be  his  lot  in  life, — if  he  escapes  from  the  present  danger." 

"  Of  course  he  will  escape.  They  don't  really  hang  innocent 
men." 

**  Then  he  will  become  the  husband  of  Lady.  Laura  Kennedy." 
**  Poor  fellow  !   If  I  believed  that,  I  should  think  it  cruel  to 
help  him  to  escape  from  Newgate." 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

PHINEAS  IN  PRISON. 

^HINEAS  FINN  himself,  during  the  fortnight  in  which 
he  was  carried  backwards  and  forwards  between  his 
prison  and  the  Bow  Street  Police-office,  was  able  to 
maintain  some  outward  show  of  manly  dignity,— as 
though  he  felt  that  the  terrible  accusation  and  great  material 
inconvenience  to  which  he  was  subjected  were  oSy,  and  could 
only  be  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  that  the  truth  would  soon 
prevail  During  this  period  he  had  friends  constantly  with  him, 
— either  Mr.  Low,  or  Lord  Chiltem,  or  Barrington  Erie,  or  his 
landlord,  Mr.  Bunce,  who,  in  these  days,  was  very  true  to  hinu 
And  he  was  very  frequently  visited  by  the  attorney,  Mr.  Wickerby, 
who  had  been  expressly  recommended  to  him  for  this  occasion. 
If  anybody  could  be  counted  upon  to  see  him  through  his 
difficulty  it  was  Wickerby.  But  the  company  of  Mr.  Wickerby 
was  not  pleasant  to  him,,  because,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  Mr. 
Wickerby  did  not  believe  in  his  innocence.  Mr.  Wickerby  was 
willing  to  do  his  best  for  him ;  was,  so  to  speak,  moving  heaven 
and  earth  on  his  behalf ;  was  fully  conscious  that  this  case  was 
a  great  affair,  and  in  no  respect  similar  to  those  which  were 
constantly  placed  in  his  hands  ;  but  there  never  fell  from  him  a 
sympathetic  expression  of  assurance  of  his  client's  absolute 
freeaom  from  all  taint  of  guilt  in  the  matter.  From  day  to  day, 
and  ten  times  a  day,  Phineas  would  express  his  indignant 
surprise  that  any  one  should  think  it  possible  that  he  had  done 
this  deed,  but  to  all  these  expressions  Mr.  Wickerby  would  make 
no  answer  whatever.  At  last  Phineas  asked  him  the  direct 
question.  "  I  never  suspect  anybody  of  anything,*'  said  Mr. 
Wickerby.    "Do  you  believe  in  my  innocence?"  demanded 
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PhineM.  ^  Everybody  is  cntltW  to  believed  Innocent  till  he 
has  been  proved  to  be  guUty,*^  laid  Mr.  Wickerby,  Then 
Phine^s  appealed  to  bis  fripnd  Mr,  1<QW,  askjng  wnetber  he 
might  not  be  allowed  to  employ  some  lawyer  whose  feelings 
would  be  more  in  unison  with  his  own.  But  Mr.  Low  adjured 
him  to  make  no  change.  Mr.  Wickerby  understood  the  work 
and  was  a  most  zealous  man.  His  client  was  entitled  to  his 
services,  but  to  nothing  more  than  his  services.  And  so  Mr. 
Wickerby  carried  on  the  work,  fully  beheving  that  Phineas  Finn 
had  in  truth  murdered  Mr.  Bonteen. 

But  the  prisoner  was  not  without  sympathy  and  confidence. 
Mr.  Low,  Lord  Chiltem,  and  Lady  Chiltem,  who,  on  one 
occasion,  came  to  visit  him  with  her  husband,  entertained  no 
doubts  prejudicial  to  his  honour.  They  told  him,  perhaps, 
almost  more  than  was  quite  true  of  the  feelings  of  the  world 
in  his  favour.  He  heard  of  the  friendship  and  faith  of  the 
Duchess  of  Omnium,  of  Madame  Ooesler,  and  of  Lady  Laura 
Kennedy, — ^hearing  also  that  Lady  Laura  was  now  a  widow. 
And  then  at  length  his  two  sisters  came  over  to  him  from 
Ireland,  and  wept  and  sobbed,  and  fell  into  hysterics  in  his 
presence.  They  wera  sure  that  he  was  innocent,  as  fvaiV 
one,  they  said,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ifelanat 
And*  Mrs.  Bunce,  who  came  to  see  Phineas  in  his  person,  sworq 
that  she  would  tear  the  judge  fvom  his  bench  if  he  did  not  at 
once  pronounce  a  verdict  in  lavour  of  her  darling  withoiit 
waiting  for  any  nonsense  of  a  jury.  And  Bunoe,  her  husbandi 
haying;  convinced  himself  that  his  lodger  had  not  eommitted 
the  murder,  was  seaious  in  another  way,  taking  delight  in  the 
ca^e,  and  proving  that  no  jury  could  find  a  verdict  of  guilty« 

During  that  week  Phineas,  buoyed  up  by  the  sympathy  of  his 
friends,  and  in  some  measure  supported  by  the  exeiteinent  o( 
the  occasion,  carried  himself  well,  and  bore  bravely  the  terrible 
misfortune  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  untoward  cirpumr 
stances.  But  when  the  magistrate  fully  committed  him,  giving 
the  first  public  decision  on  the  matter  from  the  bench,  declaring 
to  the  world  at  large  that  on  the  evidence  as  givt%  jprimA/acie^ 
he,  Phineas  Finn,  must  be  isegarded  as  the  murderer  of  Mr. 
Bonteen,  our  heroes  courage  sdmost  gave  way.  If  such  was 
now  the  jqdicial  opinion  of  the  magistrate,  how  cpuld  he  expect 
a  different  verdict  from  a  jury  in  two  months*  time,  when  he 
would  be  tried  before  a  final  court  ?  As  lar  as  he  could  under? 
stand,  nothing  more  eould  be  learned  on  the  matter.  All  the 
facts  were  known  that  could  be  known,— as  far  as  he,  or  rather 
his  friends  on  his  behalf^  were  able  to  search  for  facts.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  no  tittle  whatever  of  evidence 
against  him.  He  had  walked  straight  home  firom  his  club  with 
the  life-preserver  in  his  pocket,  and  had  never  turned  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left   Till  he  found  himself  committed  he  woidd 


e  thrpwn  laft^  Wft?  of  his  liberty,  wpuld  Aot  befevf  !hat 
a  altpgethg^r  innocent  CQ^l(i  m  4?niger  of  the  g^pws  on  a 
falsp  accusation,  it  h^d  seemed  tp  him  that  tn^  poUq^  li^^  )fept 
their  hold  qn  him  with  »  r^hid  ferpcity,  straining  fiv^y  point 
ivith  the  view  of  showing  that  it  was  possible  th^t  h^  should 
bav^  been  the  murderer,  f;Yery  pplic^m^n  who  h^  been  nea? 
him,  carrying  him  baekward  and  forward  from  hi»  prj^on,  or 

fiving  evidence  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  a^d  of 
is  wai«  bgrne  on  that  fatal  night,  haq  sfwed  to  him  tq  be  an 
$meiny,  But  he  had  lopked  for  impart;ajity  frpn^  the  nxagistrate, 
r^and  npw  the  magistrate  had  faije4  h»n>.  m  ha4  seen  in 
(jpurt  th^  faces  pf  men  well  ^pwn  tP  him  — mgn  known  in  th^ 
wprld,-^witb  whom  he  ha4  been  on  pleasant  tprm§  in  Par^ 
liament,  whp  haa  sat  upon  the  b^nph.  whUe  he  w^9  stan4ing  as 

?\  culprit  between  twq  (jpnstabl^s  j  ^d  they  whp  had  been 
aminar  friends  had  appeared  ^t  wee  to  have  been  remove^ 
ff  om  him  by  sQme  unmeasuraWe  distance,  Biit  ali  that  he  ha4i 
a9  it  were,  gi^cqunted,  believing  that  a  fow  hoursi|--at  the  very 
longest  a  few  days,— :W9uW  rempv^  tb§  distanc?  i  bnt  now  he 
was  ?enii  back  19  bis  prison,  therf  tQ  await  his  tnal  for  the 
mwwler, 

And  it  seeme4  to  him  that  hiii  cQnunitta<  utartled  no  enf  but 
himself,  Cpuld  it  be  tha^  ^ven  m  dearest  friends  thpught  it 
possible  that  he  ha4  been  guijty  ?  When  that  4ay  an4 
hp  was  taken  ^ack  tQ  ewgate  on  his  last  journey  there  from 
^pw  Streeti  tqrd  ^i{tern  had  return^  fpr  a  while  tp  H^^ 
rjngtpn  llall,  having  promise4  that  bt  wpnid  be  bapk  in 
ton4pn  a§  $pon  a»  Sis  pusme^s  wou<4  p^n^^t  i  but  Mr-  l^ew 
Qame  to  him  alfnpsi  imni|4iately  tohis  pi^soi|  rqgm,  Thii i$ 
a  pleasant  state  p{  thpgi,*^  fai4  m^mx  with  a  forced  Wb. 
^ut  ^  h^^  iaHsh?4  ft?  ?1§Q  mm^  wtn  a  low,  ^Ff pi^iwW^ 
ppnvulsive  ingvement  m  his  throat. 

♦^Ehineas,  th?  tune  ha§  CQWf  m  whiph  ypu  ^nn»t  shpw  wx^ 
self  tQ  9^  a  man. 

A  man  I  Qh,  yesi,  \  can  be  a  man,  h  mwderer  you  mean. 

J  §ha4l  have  to  >e  tt-?         I  fiup^Sti'^ 

"  May  ^04,  jn  H>  me?«Fi  (f^piar  .  . 

"  Np  i-r-npt  m  His  ^^1^  1  in  Wis  justice,  There  can  be  w 
I^ee4  for  nier^y  herej7-j|\pt  even  Hea^eni  When  they 
tak^  n^y  life  may  fowvi  n^y  sins  ihrongh  the  merits  of  my 
SayiPvr^  Bnt  for  th^s  we  ean  be  np  mercy.  Why  dp  y(ju  not 
(peak  ?  Do  you  xnean  tp  $ay  that  I  am  guilty  I 
.  "  I  am  sure  that  you  are  jnnopant»^' 

''And  yet,  look  here,  What  mor^  ean  be  done  to  prove  it 
than  has  been  done  ?  That  blundering  fael  will  swear  my  life 
away."  Then  he  threw  himself  pn  bIs  bed,  and  gave  way  to  bi^ 
•Phs. 
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!  Hiat  evening  lie  was  alone, — as,  indeed,  most  of  his  evenings 
had  been  spent,  and  the  minutes  were  minutes  of  agony  to 
him,  The  external  circumstance  of  his  position  were  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  allow.  He  had  a  room 
to  himself  lookin^^  out  through  heavy  iron  bars  into  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  pnson.  The  chamber  was  carpeted,  and  was 
furnished  with  bed  and  chairs  and  two  tables.  Books  were 
allowed  him  as  he  pleased,  and  pen  and  ink.  It  was  May,  and 
no  fire  was  necessary.  At  certam  periods  of  the  day  he  could 
walk  alone  in  the  court  below,— the  restriction  on  such  liberty 
being  that  at  other  certain  hours  the  place  was  wanted  for  other 
prisoners.  As  far  as  he  knew'no  friend  who  called  was  denied 
to  him,  though  he  was  by  no  means  certain  that  his  privilege  in 
that  respect  would  not  be  curtailed  now  that  he  had  been 
committed  for  trial.  His  food  had  been  plentiful  and  well 
cooked,  and  even  luxuries,  such  as  fish  and  wine  and  fruit,  had 
been  supplied  to  him.  That  the  fruit  had  come  from  the  hot- 
houses of  the  Duchess  of  Omnium,  and  the  wine  from  Mr. 
Low's  cellar,  and  the  fish  and  lamb  and  spring  vegetables,  the 
cream  and  coffee  and  fresh  butter  from  the  unrestricted  orders 
of  another  friend,  that  Lord  Chiltem  had  sent  him  champagne 
and  cigars,  and  that  Lady  Chiltem  had  given  directions  about 
the  books  and  stationery,  he  did  not  know.  But  as  far  as  he 
could  be  consoled  by  such  comforts,  there  had  been  the 
consolation.  If  lamb  and  salad  could  make  him  happy  he 
might  have  enjoyed  his  sojourn  in  Newgate.  Now,  this  even- 
ing, he  was  past  all  enjoyment.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
j  should  read.  How  could  a  man  fix  his  attention  on  any  book, 
i  with  a  charge  of  murder  against  himself  affirmed  by  the 
deliberate  decision  of  a  judge?  And  he  knew  himself  to  be 
as  innocent  as  the  magistrate  himself.  Every  now  and  then  he 
would  rise  from  his  bed,  and  almost  rush  across  the  room  as 
though  he  would  dash  his  head  against  the  wall.  Murder! 
They  really  believed  that  he  had  deliberately  murdered  the  man ; 
— he,  Phineas  Finn,  who  had  served  his  country  with  repute, 
who  had  sat  in  Parliament,  who  had  prided  himself  on  hving 
with  the  best  of  his  fellow-creatures,  who  had  been  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Monk  and  of  Lord  Cantrip,  the  trusted  intimate  of  such 
women  as  Lady  Laura  and  Lady  Chiltem,  who  had  never  put 
his  hand  to  a  mean  action,  or  allowed  his  tongue  to  speak  a  mean 
word !  He  laughed  in  his  wrath,  and  then  almost  howled  in 
his  agony.  He  thought  of  the  young  loving  wife  who  had  lived 
with  him  little  more  than  for  one  fleeting  year,  and  wondered 
whether  she  was  looking  down  upon  him  from  Heaven,  and 
how  her  spirit  would  bear  this  accusation  against  the  man 
upon  whose  bosom  she  had  slept,  and  in  whose  arms  she  had 
gone  to  her  long  rest.  "  They  can't  believe  it,"  he  said  aloud. 
"  It  is  impossible.   Why  should  I  have  murdered  him  ?"  And 
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then  he  remembered  an  example  in  Latin  from  some  rule  of 
grammar,  and  repeated  it  to  himself  over  and  over  again. — 
"No  one  at  an  instant, — of  a  sudden, — ^becomes  most  base." 
It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  such  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  the  supposition '  that  it  was  possible  that 
he  should  have  committed  such  a  crime.  And  yet  — ^ 
there  he  was,  committed  to  take  his  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Bonteen. 

The  days  were  long,  and  it  was  daylight  till  nearly  nine.  In- 
deed the  twilight  lingered,  even  through  those  iron  bars,  till 
after  nine.  He  had  once  asked  for  candles,  but  had  been  told 
that  they  could  not  be  allowed  him  without  an  attendant  in  the 
room, — and  he  had  dispensed  with  them.  He  had  been  treated 
doubtless  with  great  respect,  but  nevertheless  he  had  been 
treated  as  a  prisoner.  They  hardly  denied  him  anything  that 
he  asked,  but  when  he  asked  for  that  which  they  did  not  choose 
to  grant  they  would  annex  conditions  which  induced  him  to 
withdraw  his  request.  He  imderstood  their  ways  now,  and  did 
not  rebel  against  them. 

On  a  sudden  he  heard  the  key  in  the  door,  and  the  man  who 
attended  him  entered  the  room  with  a  candle  in  his  hand.  A 
lady  had  come  to  call,  and  the  governor  had  given  permission 
for  her  entrance.  He  would  return  for  the  light, — ^and  for  the 
lady,  in  half  an  hour.  He  had  said  all  this  before  Phineas 
coula  see  who  the  lady  was.  And  when  he  did  see  the  form  of 
her  who  followed  the  gaoler,  and  who  stood  with  hesitating 
steps  behind  him  in  the  doorway,  he  knew  her  by  her  sombre 
solenm  raiment,  and  not  by  her  countenance.  She  was  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  deepest  weeds  of  widowhood,  and  a 
heavy  veil  fell  from  her  bonnet  over  her  face.  "  Lady  Laura,  is 
it  you  ?  "  said  Phineas  putting  out  his  hand.  Of  course  it  was 
Lady  Laura.  While  the  Duchess  of  Omnium  and  Madame 
Goesler  were  talking,  about  such  a  visit,  allowing  themselves 
to  be  deterred  by  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Low,  she  had  made  her 
way  through  bolts  and  bars,  and  was  now  with  him  in  his 
prison. 

"Oh,  Phineas!"  She  slowly  raised  her  veil,  and  stood 
gazing  at  him.  "  Of  all  my  troubles  this, — ^to  see  you  here, — 
IS  the  heaviest."  . 

''And  of  all  my  consolations  to  see  you  here  is  the  greatest." 
He  should  not  have  so  spoken.  Could  he  have  thought  of 
things  as  they  were,  and  have  restrained  himself,  he  should  not 
have  uttered  words  to  her  which  were  pleasant  but  not  true. 
There  came  a  gleam  of  sunshine  across  her  face  as  she  listened 
to  him,  and  then  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  wept 
upon  his  shoulder.  "I  did  not  expect  that  you  would  have 
found  me,"  he  said. 

She  took  the  cluur  opposite  to  that  on  which  hq  usually  sat, 
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and  then  began  lief  tale.  Her  cousin,  Barrington  Erie,  had 
brought  her  there,  arid  was  below,  waiting  for  her  In  the 
Govemor^s  hotise.  He  had  procut'ed  ad  ord^r  for  her  adtni^^ion 
that  everting,  direct  from  Sir  Harry  Coldfoot.  the  Heme 
Secretary,— which,  however,  as  she  admitted,  had  been  given 
under  the  idea  that  she  and  Erie  were  to  see  him  tdgethef. 
"  But  1  Would  not  let  him  come  with  me,**  she  tsAA.  ^  1  could 
not  have  spoken  to  yotu  had  he  been  here ; — could  t 

It  would  not  have  been  the  Sattie,  Liwy  Laiira.*  He  had 
thought  much  of  his  mode  of  addressing  her  on  occasions 
before  this,  at  Dresden  and  at  Poitman  Square,  and  had 
determined  that  he  would  always  g!v6  hef  her  title.  Once  ot 
twice  he  had  lacked  the  courage  to  be  60  hard  to  her.  How 
as  she  heard  the  name  the  gleam  of  iunshine  passed  front  he^ 
altogether.  "  We  hardly  expected  that  we  should  ever  meet  fa 
such  a  place  as  this     he  said. 

"I  cannot  understand  it.  lliey  tanntrt  feafiy  thlnb  ydtl 
killed  him.^  He  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  Iliett  she  spok6 
of  her  own  condition.  You  have  heard  what  has  hapt$ened  } 
You  know  that  1  am— a  widow  P 

"Yes I  had  heafd.'*  And  then  he  fimJfed  agaht  Yott 
will  have  understood  why  I  could  not  eoitte  to  yoU,=-ftS  I 
should  have  done  but  for  this  little  accident*' 

"  He  died  on  the  day  that  they  arrested  you.  Was  it  ndt 
iitrange  that  such  a  double  blow  should  fall  togethet  i  Oswald, 
iio  doubt,  told  yoU  alL" 

*  He  told  me  of  your  husband's  death.* 
But  iiot  of  his  will  f  Perhaps  he  ha&  ndt  $een  ftm  sln^e  he 
heard  it.**  Lord  Chiltem  had  heard  of  the  will  before  his  last 
visit  to  Phineas  in  Newgate,  but  had  not  rhos^tt  then  to  spBak 
bf  his  sistei'd  wealth. 

"  1  have  heard  nothing  6f  Mr.  Kennedy's  Will.'' 

"  It  was  made  Irtimediately  after  our  marrfage,— and  he  tteiret 
ehantf^  it,  thouigh  he  had  so  much  cause  of  angef  agalrtst  me.^ 

**  fle  has  not  injured  you,  then,-««-as  regards  money;'* 

"Injured  me!  No,  indeed.  I  am  a  rich  woman,— very 
ffth.  AH  Lough  Linter  is  my  own,— for  life.  But  tn  What 
use  can  it  be  to  me?'*  He  m  his  present  state  could  tell  her 
of  no  uses  for  such  a  property.  "  I  suppose,  Phineas,  It  cannot 
be  that  you  are  really  In  danger  ?^ 

'*  In^tne  greatest  danger,  I  fancy.* 
t)o  you  mean  that  uiey  will  say— yoU  ate  guilty  f  ** 

"  The  magistrates  have  said  so  already/ 

*fiut  surely  that  is  nothing,  tf  I  thought  so>  f  fifcbiild  did 
If  1  bdievcd  it,  they  should  never  take  tne  out  of  the  prison 
while  you  are  here.  Barrfngton  Says  that  it  cannot  tJe.  OsWaM 
and  Violet  are  sure  that  such  a  thing  can  never  happen.  It  Vlii 
that  Jew  wha  did  it** 
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cannot  say  who  did  it*   I  did  not.*' 
You  !   Oh,  Phineas  !  The  world  must  be  msld  when  any 
can  believe  it  1 " 

"  But  they  do  believe  it  P''  This^  he  said^  meaning  to  ask  ft 
question  as  to  that  outside  world. 
"  We  do  not.   Barrington  says  — " 
"  What  does  Barrington  say 

"  That  there  are  some  who  do just  ft  feWj  whO  were  Mr. 
Bonteen's  special  friends." 

"  The  police  believe  it  That  Is  what  1  eattnot  understand ; 
men  who  ought  to  be  keen-eyed  and  quick-witted*  That 
magistrate  believes  it.  I  saw  men  in  the  Court  who  used  to 
know  me  well,  and  I  could  see  that  they  believed  it.  Mr.  Monk 
was  here  yesterday.** 

«  Does  he  beheveit?*' 

"  I  asked  him,  and  he  told  me— no.  But  I  did  not  quite  tftist 
him  as  he  told  me.  There  are  two  or  three  who  believe  me 
innocent." 

•*Who  are  they?" 

"  Low,  and  Chiltem.  and  his  wife ; — and  that  man  Bufide,  and 
his  wife.  If  I  escape  irorti  this,— 4f  they  do  Hot  hattg  me,— I  vnll 
remember  them.  And  there  arc  two  other  Women  Who  kndw  me 
well  enough  not  to  think  me  a  murderer.** 

"  And  whd  ftffe  the^,  Phlnead  ?*» 

"  MAdame  Gofeslerj  Artd  the  Duchess  of  Omniutrt;** 

"  Have  they  been  here  ?  **  she  asked  with  jealous  eagettiesl 
Oh,  no.   But  I  hear  that  it  is  so,  — and  I  know  it.  One 
learns  to  feel  even  from  hearsay  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
people.'* 

•*And  what  do  I  believaj  Phineas?  Can  you  read  my 
thoughts?* 

"  I  know  them  of  old,  without  reading  lhi*tti  ttoW.*  Then  he 
put  forth  his  hand  and  took  hers.  "  Had  I  murdered  him  ill 
real  truth,  you  would  not  have  believed  it.*' 

"  Because  I  love  you,  Phineas." 

Then  the  key  was  again  heard  in  the  door,  and  Barrington 


he  had  come  to  redeem  nis  promise.  He  spoke  cordially  to  his 
old  friend,  and  grasped  the  prisenier's  hand  cordially, — ^but  not 
the  less  did  he  believe  that  there  wa«  blood  on  it,  and  Phineas 
knew  that  such  was  his  bellelt  It  appeared  on  his  arrival 
that  Lady  Laura  had  not  at  all  accomplished  the  chief  object  of 
his  visit.  She  had  brought  with  her  various  cheques,  all  drawn 
by  Barrington  Erie  on  his  banker, — ^amounting  altogether  to 
many  hundreds  of  pounds,-^which  it  was  intended  that  Phineas 
should  use  from  time  to  time  for  the  necessities  of  his  trial. 
Barrington  Erie  explained  that  the  money  was  in  fact  to  be  a 
loan  from  Lady  Laura's  father,  and  was  simply  passed  through 


The  time  was  up,  he  said,  and 
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his  banker's  account.  But  Phineas  knew  that  the  loan  fliust 
come  from  Lady  Laura,  and  he  positively  refused  to  touch  it 
His  friend,  Mr.  Low,  was  managing  all  that  for  him,  and  he 
would  not  embarrass  the  matter  by  a  fresh  account.  He  was 
very  obstinate,  and  at  last  the  cheques  were  taken  away  in 
Barrington  Erie's  pocket. 

"Good  night,  old  fellow,''  said  Erie,  affectionately.  "I'll 
see  you  agam  before  long.  May  God  send  you  through  it 
all." 

"  Good  night,  Barrington.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  to  me." 
Then  Lady  Laura,  watching  to  see  whether  her  cousin  would 
leave  her  alone  for  a  moment  with  the  object  of  her  idolatry, 
paused  before  she  gave  him  her  hand.  "  Good  night.  Lady 
Laura,"  he  said. 

"  Good  night ! "  Barrington  Erie  was  now  just  outside  the 
door. 

"  I  shall  not  forget  your  coming  here  to  me." 
"  How  should  we,  either  of  us,  forget  it?" 
"  Come,  Laura,"  said  Barrington  Erie,  "  we  had  better  make 
an  end  of  it" 
"  But  if  I  should  never  see  him  s^n  I  ^ 
"  Of  course  you  will  see  him  again." 

"  When  !  and  where  I  Oh,  God,  —  if  they  should  murder 
hun ! "  Then  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  covered  him 
with  kisses,  though  her  cousin  had  rettuned  into  the  room  and 
stood  over  her  as  she  embraced  him. 

"Laura,"  said  he,  "you  are  doing  him  an  injiury.  How 
should  he  support  himself  if  you  behave  like  this  !  Come 
away." 

"  Oh,  my  God,  if  they  should  kill  him ! "  she  exclaimed.  But 
she  allowed  her  cousin  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  Phineas  Finn 
was  left  alone  without  having  spoken  another  word  to  either  of 
them. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE  MEAGER  FAMILY. 

the  day  after  the  committal  a  lady,  who  had  got 
out  of  a  cab  at  the  comer  of  Northumberland  Street, 
in  the  Marylebone  Road,  walked  up  that  very  un- 
inviting street,  and  knocked  at  a  door  just  opposite 
to  the  deadest  part  of  the  dead  wall  of  the  Marylebone  Work- 
house. Here  lived  Mrs.  and  Miss  Meager,  —  and  also  on 
occasions  Mr.  Meagfer,  who,  however,  was  simply  a  trouble 
and  annoyance  in  the  world,  going  about  to  race-courses,  and 
occasionally,  perhaps,  to  worse  places,  and  being  of  no  slightest 
use  to  the  two  poor  hard-worked  women, — mother  and  daughter, 
— ^who  endeavoured  to  get  their  living  by  letting  lodgings. 
The  task  was  difficult,  for  it  is  not  everybody  who  likes  to 
look  out  upon  the  dead  wall  of  a  workhouse,  and  they  who 
do  are  disposed  to  think  that  their  willingness  that  way  should 
be  considered  in  the  rent  But  Mr.  Emilius,  when  the  cruelty 
of  his  wife's  friends  deprived  him  of  the  short-lived  luxury  of 
his  mansion  in  Lowndes  Square,  had  found  in  Northumber- 
land Street  a  congenial  retreat,  and  had  for  a  while  trusted  to 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Meager  for  all  his  domestic  comforts.  Mr. 
Emilius  was  always  a  favourite  with  new  friends,  and  had  not 
as  yet  had  his  Northumberland  Street  gloss  rubbed  altogether 
off  him  when  Mr.  Bonteen  was  murdered.  As  it  happened  on 
that  night,— or  rather  early  in  the  day,  for  Meager  had  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family  after  a  somewhat  prolonged 
absence  in  the  provinces,  and  therefore  the  date  had  become 
specially  remarkable  in  the  Meager  family  from  the  double 
event,  —  Mr.  Meager  had  declared  that  imless  his  wife  could 
supply  him  with  a  five-pound  note  he  must  cut  his  throat 
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insllftlllte-  a»d  d^ugfft^r  fracf  If^t'^  t'^  A^^slty, 

but  ASM^  tf<e>^f  tli«'  £l'^i\'^<!i'^e'  6^  ou^  d#  ifKif  dill^^ion. 
Wl«)N$^afWft  Itftignrto  eiMfeiiii^MPe^  ^  f»$  fi$tk  of 
an  old  bureau  with  a  carving-knife,  and  there  had  been  some 
slight  personal  encounter, — after  which  he  had  had  some  gin 
and  had  gone  to  bed.  Mrs.  Meager  remembered  the  day  very 
well  indeed,  and  Miss  Meager,  when  the  police  came  the  next 
.morning,  had  accounted  for  her  black  eye  by  a  tragical 
accotmt  of  a  fall  she  had  had  against  the  bed-post  in  the  dark. 
Up  to  that  period  Mr.  Emilius  had  been  everything  that  was 
sweet  and  good, — ^an  excellent,  eloquent  clergyman,  who  was 
being  ill-treated  by  his  wife's  wealthy  relations,  who  was 
soft  in  his  manners  and  civil  in  his  words,  and  never  gave  more 
trouble  than  was  necessary.  The  period,  too,  would  have  been 
one  of  comparative  prosperity  to  the  Meager  ladies, — but  for 
that  inopportune  return  ot  the  head-af  the  family, — as  two  other 
lodgers  had  been  inclined  to  look  ouV  upon  the  dead  wall,  or 
else  into  the  cheerful  back-yard ;  whic&  circumstance  came 
to  have  some  bearing  upon  our  story,  as  Mrs.  Meager  had  been 
driven  by  the  press  of  her  incre2^e4*  household  to  tet  ^at  eoocb 
nafufe^  Mn  Emilius  know  tliat  if He  didn't  mind  it^^  th^ 
fi:eymigfit  be  an  accommodation  on .  occasions.  To  j^v^^iS 
hi3~  due,  indeed^  He  had;,  when  ^xst  taking  the  w^a^^  ofiered 
give  up  the  key  when  hot  intending^  to  lie  out  at  night  ^    .  . 

After  tlie  murder,  Mr.'  Emiliu?  iad  beea»arr^sted,  and  had  b«eaf 
kept  in  durance  for.  a  week«  Miss  jifeag^- hfid^  be^  »i«6  tiutt 
he  was  innpcent  f  Mrs.  Meag<er  had  trusted' the  poli^^peB^v^ 
evidently  thought  that-  tfie  clergy. man- was^guilt^.'  Of  t^e-poj^ 
men  who  were  concerned  on  the  o^oaso%  if;  may  be  saod  in: 
a  geiieraf  way  that  tliey  believed  that  both  tW  gemdeiiienjhad 
committed  fl^e  mui^ferp^so  anxioas  >fer$f  tlk^.not  to  >e  foiled 
iii  the  attempts  at  discovery  Y^hjclk  :^&t|r  dbty  ccdled  upon' 
them  to  make.  %x.  Meager^  had  ^ft.  the^  hous^op-  ^  mom- 
of  the  artest,.liaving  rfrange^*  that-  Mttlo  flatter  of  the^  five^pound 
note  by  a  compromise^  When  the  pc^cemiBUf^  Came  for  Mt 
fimilius,  3^r.  Meager  was  gpne* .  Fof  a  day  of  two  the  Ipdgei^s' 
rooms  were  kept  vaoa^t^for.  t%  clei^gym^  tili:  Mr*.  Me^i^ 
became  q^ite  convinced  that  he  bad  committed- tHe  nluxHkr,  aa* 
then  al)  his  th|ngs  were  ^packed  up.  and.  plbced-  ii^  the  passtOgei! 
When  h^  was  lib^ated,  he  re^umcid  te  tbe  hbuse^  and  ^f^r^ssed 
unbounded  anger  at  what  had  been  done.*^  He  took-  hia-tivfOL 
boxes  awdj^  in  a  cab$  and  was  seen  fto-  moi^  by  the  kkii^  of 
l^ortliumberrantf  Street. 

6\it  a  further  gleam  of  prc^pf^rity  frfl-  upon  them  in  con' 
sequence  of  the  ti^gedy  which  had  been  sb  mteiMifi^to'tliieiiu 
Hitherto- the  inquiries  ma<jle  at  thpifc  hotlse  had^  had^  feferenoe 
solely  to  the  &abits  and  doings  Of  their  ledger  dtiring^' flie  IffiH- 
few  days ;  but  now  there  came  to  them  a  visitor  who  made  a 
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more  extended  investigation  ;  and  this  was  one  of  their  own  sex. 
It  was  Madame  Goesler  who  got  out  of  the  cab  at  the  work- 
hg.use  corner^  ap^i  walked  from  thence  to  Mrs.  Keager's  house. 
This  was  her  third  appearance  in  Northumberland  Street,  ajid 
at  each  coming  she  had  spoken  kind  words,  and  had  left  behind 
her  liberal  recompense  for  the  trouble  which,  she  gave.  She 
had  no  scruples  as  to  paying  for  the  evidence  which  she 
desired,  to  obtaih, — no  fear  of  any^  questions  which  might  after- 
ward's  be  4slced  in  cross-exajhjnationl  She  dealt  out  sovereign^ 
womanfull'y,  and'  had  had  Mrs.  and  Miss  Meager  at  her  feetV 
before  tlie  second  vfsit  was  conipl^ted  tliey  were  both  certain 
that  the  Bohemian  converted  Jew  had  murdered  Mr,  Bonteen, 
and  were  quijte- willing  to  assist  in  hanging  hiip.  .  , 

^  Ves.  Ma'am,"  said  M!rs.  Meagei*,  "  he  did  take  the  key  with- 
hi'm.  Amelih.;  rerhembers  we  were  a  kej^  short  at  tWtime  h*^ 
vas  pLway.  The  absence  here  alluded  tq  was  tliat  occasi,one<L 
Hy  the  jburney  which  Mr.  Eniilius  took  to  Prague,  when  he  heara 
that  evidence  of  his  former  marriage  was  being  fought  against 
him  in  his  owy  country.       ;  ,    /  . 

"That  he  did,"  said jAihelia,  .because  we  wei'e  put  out  ever 
so.  And  lie  had  no  business,  for  hie  was  not  payiiig  for  the 
rooHL'^  . 

"You  "have  only  one  Jcey  ?''  ^  ^  .  ^ 

.  Ther^  is  three,  Ma'am.  THe  front  at^ic  haS  one  ^regular 
becauj^i^  he's  oh  a  d^ily  paper,  and  of  course  he  d6esn*t  get  to 
bed  till  morning.  Meager  always  takes  another^  and*  we  caiix 
get'it  froinhinVever  so/  ^  j     >  ■    \;i     ■  j 

"And^NTr.  $milius  took  the  other  away  witiii  him?"  asked! 
Madame  Goesler.  .j 

"  That  he  did,  Ma'am;  When  he  earner  back*  he  said  it|  had 
been- in  a- drawer, — but  it  wasn't  in  the  drawer.  We  always 
knows  what's  in  the  drawers^'' 

"  The  drawer  wasn't  left  locked,  th^  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  was.  Ma'am,  and  he  took  tliat  key — beknownst  to 
us/'  said  Mrs.  Meaget.  But  there  is  other  keys  that  open  the 
4raWefs^  We  are  obliged  iii  our  line  to  knew  about  the  lodgers^ 
Ma'am." 

.^  This  was  certainly  no  time*  for  lyf  a'dame  Coeslef  to  ^pr^ss 
disapprobation  6(  the  practices  whicli  were  thus  diviifeed.  SKi^ 
Sfnil^d  find  nodded  licr  head/  anfi  was  quite  syn^pathetic  wit&: 
Mrs.  Meager.  She  had  learned  that  Mr.  Emilius  had  taken  tlie 
latch  key  with  him  to  Bohemia)  and  was  convinced  that  a  dozen 
other  latch  key?  might  have  been  made  after  the  pattern  without 
any  appjurent  detection  by  the  London  pohce.  "  And  now  about 
the-coat,;  Mrs.  Meager." 

'^Well.I^a'am?"      .  ,    .  ,    .       .  , ... 

"IlJr.  Meagei  has  not  been  here  since  f'*       .  ,    .  .    .  . 

''^No,  ^a'am.  Mr.  Meager,  Ma'am,  isn't  wiat  he  ouglit  to  be. 
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I  never  do  own  it  up,  only  when  I'm  driven.  He  hasn*t  been 
home." 

"  I  suppose  he  still  has  the  coat." 

"Well,  Ma'am,  no.  We  sent  a  young  man  after  him,  as 
you  said,  and  the  young  man  found  him  at  the  Newmarket 
Spring." 

"  Some  water  cure  ?"  asked  Madame  Goesler. 

**No,  Ma'am.  It  ain't  a  water  cure,  but  the  races.  He  hadn't 
got  the  coat.  He  does  always  manage  a  tidy  great  coat  when 
November  is  coming  on,  because  it  covers  everything,  and  is 
respectable,  but  he  mostly  parted  with  it  in  April  .  He  gets 
short,  and  then  he— just  pawns  it" 

But  he  had  it  the  night  of  the  murder  ?  " 

"  Yes^  Ma'am,  he  had.  Amelia  and  I  remember  it  espedaL 
When  we  went  to  bed,  which  we  did  soon  after  ten,  it  was  kept 
in  this  room,  lying  there  on  the  sofa."  They  were  now  sitting  m 
the  little  back  parloiu-,  in  which  Mrs.  and  Miss  Meager  were 
accustomed  to  live. 

"  And  it  was  there  in  the  morning  ?" 

"  Father  had  it  on  when  he  went  out,"  said  Amelia. 

"  If  we  paid  him  he  would  get  it  out  of  the  pawn  shop,  and 
bring  it  to  us, — ^would  he  not  ?  "  asked  the  lady. 

To  this  Mrs.  Meager  suggested  that  it  was  quite  on  the  cards 
that  Mr.  Meager  might  have  been  able  to  do  better  with  his  coat 
by  selline  it,  and  if  so,  it  certainly  would  have  been  sold,  as  no 
prudent  idea  of  redeeming  his  garment  for  the  next  winter's  wear 
would  ever  enter  his  mind.  And  Mrs.  Meager  seemed  to 
think  that  such  a  sale  would  not  have  taken  place  between  her 
husband  and  any  old  friend.  He  wouldn't  know  where  he  sold 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Meager. 

Anyways  he'd  tell  us  so,"  said  Amelia. 

*'But  if  we  paid  him  to  be  more  accurate?"  said  Madame 
Goesler. 

"  They  is  so  afraid  of  being  took  up  themselves,"  said  Mrs. 
Meager.  There  is,  however,  enough  ample  evidence  that  Mr. 
Meager  had  possessed  a  grey  great  coat,  which  during  the  night 
of  the  mwder  had  been  left  in  the  little  sitting-room,  and 
which  they  had  supposed  to  have  lain  there  all  night  To 
this  coat  Mr.  Emilius  might  have  had  easy  access.  "But  then 
it  was  a  big  man  that  was  seen,  and  Emihus  isn't  no  ways  a 
big  man.  Meager's  coat  would  be  too  long  for  him,  ever  so 
much." 

"  Nevertheless  we  must  try  and  get  the  coat,"  said  Madame 
Goesler.  "  111  speak  to  a  friend  about  it.  I  suppose  we  can 
find  your  husband  when  we  want  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Ma'am.  We  never  can  find  him ;  but  then 
we  never  do  want  him, — not  now.  The  police  Imow  him  at 
the  races,  no  doubt   You  won't  go  and  get  him  into  trouble, 
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Ma'am,  worse  than  he  is?  He's  always  been  in  trouble,  but 
I  wotildn't  like  to  be  means  of  making  it  worse  on  him  than 
it  is." 

Madame  Goesler,  as  she  again  paid  the  woman  for  her 
services,  assured  her  that  she  would  do  no  injury  to  Mr. 
Meager.  All  that  she  wanted  of  Mr.  Meager  was  his  grey  coat, 
and  that  not  with  any  view  that  coMd  be  detrimental  eidier  to 
his  honour  or  to  his  safety,  and  she  was  willing  to  pay  any 
reasonable  price, — or  almost  any  imreasonable  price, — for  the 
coat.  But  the  coat  must  be  made  to  be  forthcoming  if  it  were 
still  in  existence,  and  had  not  been  as  yet  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
shoddy  makers. 

"  It  ain't  near  come  to  that  yet,"  said  Amelia.  "  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  see  father  more  respectable^  that  is,  in  the  way  of  a 
great  coat." 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  KEY  AND 
TJIE  COAT. 

^U£N  Madame  Goesler  revealed  her  plans  and  ideas  to 
IMr.  Wickerby,  the  attorney,  who  had  been  employed 
to  bring  Phineas  Finn  through  his  troubles,  that 
gentleman  evidently  did  not  think  much  of  the  un- 
professionsd  assistance  which  the  lady  proposed  to  give  him. 
"  I'm  afraid  it  is  far  fetched,  Ma'am,— if  you  understand  what 
I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Wickerby.  Madame  Goesler  declared  that 
she  understood  very  well  what  Mr.  Wickerby  meant,  but  that 
she  could  hardly  agree  with  him.  "According  to  that,  the 
gentleman  must  hav^  jaiotUd  fi^  WU^der  q^ore  than  a  month 
before  he  committeci  it,T^J'3|ijI/,  ^icjj^rby. 
"And  why  not?" 

"  Murder  plots  are  generally  the  work  of  a  few  hours  at  the 
longest,  Madame  Goesler."  ^A^i^jer,  combined  with  an  in- 
difference to  self-sacrifice,  doej  jiot  endure  the  wear  of  many 
days.  And  the  object  here  was  insufficient  I  don't  think  we 
can  ask  to  have  the  trial  put  off  in  order  to  find  out  whether  a 
false  key  may  have  been  made  in  Prague." 

"  And  you  will  not  look  for  the  coat  ? " 

"  We  can  look  for  it,  and  probably  get  it,  if  the  woman  has 
not  lied  to  you  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  will  do  us  any  good.  The 
woman  probably  is  lying.  You  have  been  paying  her  very 
liberally,  so  that  she  has  been  making  an  excellent  liveUhood 
out  of  the  murder.  No  jury  would  believe  her.  And  a  grey 
coat  is  a  very  common  thing.  After  all,  it  would  prove  nothing. 
It  would  only  let  the  jury  know  that  Mr.  Meager  had  a  grey 
coat  as  well  as  Mr.  Finn.  That  Mr.  Finn  wore  a  grey  coat  on 
that  night  is  a  fact,  which  we  can't  upset.    If  you  got  hold  q( 
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Meager's  coat  you  wouldn't  be  a  ,]?jt  nea]:er  t9  prQof  tbiiit  CiBgit[us 
h^dwpmit." 

^  '5%ei:e  wotdd  be  the  fact  tiiat  i\e  migjit  fiaye  vom  H.* 

^  Madame  <5Qesicr,  indeed  it  wpuld  not  help  ovir  dient.  You 
8^  ^at  are  the  otifftcuh^es  in  our  wa^.  Mr.  Finn  was  on  Ijie 
spo!t  at  the  xnoment,  or  %o  near  it  as  to  m?ike  certaMy 
possible  tiat  he  jpigh;t  ^avjp  'been  there.  There  is  no  such 
^^ence  as  to  £miUus^  even  if  he  could  be  shown  to  have  ha4 
a  fetch-key.  -^e  man  was  killed  hy  such  an  instru^»ept  as 
Mr.  J^n^i  ha4  about  iiim.  There  is  jio  evidence  that  Mr. 
Encfllius  had  ^uch  an  inst^ment  in  his  haA4<  A  t^li  man  i;^  ^ 
grey  coat  was  seen  hurrying  to  the  sj^ot  at  jftie  ej^act  lio.yr.  Mr. 
Fi^n  is  a  .taM  man  an^  wore  a  grey  .coat  ?t  the  time.  i^msBiys 
is  ngt  a  tafl  |X)?Vi,  and,  even  though  Jfleaier  had  a  ^rev  coat; 
liiere  is  xio  .pvidence  to  show  that  EmiSus  ever  w©reit  Mr. 
Fiijxn  had  guarreHed  violently  with  ^Jjr.  Ronteen  within 
liou^.  Ji  dp^s  not  appear  ^hat  Emaius  eyer  qua^rcflled  with  Mr. 
Bonteen,  .diough  Bonte^  had  exerted  himself  in  oopoafitiQ^ 
toEmJlius.^  ^  ^r*r 

^  Is  there  tp  be  x^<)  de^Cence^  then  P 
Gert;airiy  there  wjji  be  a  defence,  And  such  a  defence  as  I 
^nnk  wiH  prevent  any  j^ry  jfroju  being  ui\^iij3ojbis  in  convicting 
jny  dient.  Though  thc;re  is  a  ^eaf  deal  of  evidejjce  aga^nsj 
iiina,  it  ^s  ail— what  yre  call  circuijistantial." 
underhand,  Mr.  WicKprby." 

^  Nobody  saw  tiim  commif  tiie  murder.* 

"indeed  no^*'  said  Madajne  <Joedef. 

*'  Aljthoijgh  there  i§  personal  sinularity^  thef e  is  no  per$Q?ial 
identity.  There  i§  no  positive  prpof  jof  anything  illegal  oi>  to 
part,  or  of  ajDything  that  jvoula  have  been  suspicious  ha^  n,Q 
murder  been  coi»mittedyT-such  as  the  purchase  of  poison,  or 
carrying  of  a  revolver.  The  life-preserver,  had  no  such  instru- 
ment been  unfort^unatety  use4;  f^g^  ^^Y^  T^ardeji  a 
thing  of  custom.^ 

"  Bvt  1  am  sure  that  that  Bohemian  did  muf dcy  Mr.  Bpnteep/' 
s^id'  Madame  Goeslen  with  enthusiasm. 

Madame,"  said  Mi:.  Wickerbv,  holding  up  hoth  his  hands, 

'J  can  only  wish  that  you  could  be  i^ippn  ttje  jury.** 
And  you  won't  fry  to  show  that  pe  other  n^  mighf  havf 
done  it  ?* 

^  1  think  i;ipt.  Next  tp  lui  alifeJ  thaf  biceps  sJowjb  \—yq\^  fePXT 
what  an  alibi  is,  Madame  Goesler?" 

Yes^  Mr.  Wjickerby ;  I  know  what  an  ^alibi  is,** 

^  Ni^yt  to  an  alibi  that  h«£^)?s  do)yn,  ^  unsvccejssful  .attempf: 
to  afiix  the  fault  pn  another  pirty  i^  th^  most  fatal  blow  whi^^ 
a  prisoner's  counsel  can  inflict  uppi^  him.  It  is  always  tal^en  hy 
tijfi  jury  as  so  jnuch  evidence  against  hii»..  MV^^  dep^.nl} 
'altogctner  on  a  different  line  of  defence." 
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"What  Une,  Mr.  Wiokerby ?" 
Juries  are  always  unwilling  to  hang," — Madame  Goesler 
shuddered  as  the  horrid  word  was  broacUy  pronounced, — ^^'and 
are  apt  to  think  that  simply  circumstantial  evidence  cannot  be 
suffered  to  demand  so  disagreeable  a  duty.  They  are  peculiarly 
averse  to  hanging  a  gentleman,  and  will  hardly  be  induced  to 
hang  a  member  of  Parliament  Then  Mr.  Finn  is  very  good- 
loolang,  and  has  been  popular,-^which  is  all  in  his  favour,  ^d 
we  shsdl  have  such  evidence  on  the  score  of  character  as  was 
never  before  brought  into  one  of  our  courts.  We  shall  have 
half  the  Cabinet  Hiere  will  be  two  dukes.''  Madame  Goesler, 
as  she  listened  to  the  admiring  enthusiasm  of  the  attorney 
while  he  went  on  with  his  list,  acknowledged  to  herself  that  her 
dear  friend,  the  duchess,  had  not  been  idle.  There  will  be 
three  Secretaries  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  himself  will  be  examined  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
we  mayn't  get  the  Lord  Chancellor.  There  will  be  Mr.  Monk, — 
about  the  most  popular  man  in  England, — ^who  will  speak  of 
the  prisoner  as  his  partictdar  friend.  I  don't  think  any  jury 
would  hang  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Monk's.  And  there  will 
be  ever  so  man)r  ladies.  That  has  never  been  done  before,  but 
we  mean  to  try  it"  Madame  Goesler  had  heard  all  this,  and 
had  herself  assisted  in  the  work.  I  rather  think  we  shall 
get  four  or  five  leading  members  of  the  Opposition,  for  they 
all  disliked  Mr.  Bonteen.  If  we  could  manage  Mr.  Daubeny  and 
Mr.  Gresham,  I  think  we  might  reckon  ourselves  quite  safe.  I 
foigot  to  say  that  the  Bishop  of  Barchester  has  promised." 

"  AU  that  won't  prove  his  innocence,  Mr.  Wickerby."  Mr. 
Wickerby  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  If  he  be  acquitted  after 
that  fashion  men  then  will  say— that  he  was  guilty." 

"We  must  think  of  his  life  first,  Madame  Goesler,"  said  the 
attorney. 

Madame  Goesler,  when  she  left  the  attorney's  room,  was  very 
ill-satisfied  with  him.  She  desired  some  adherent  to  her  cause 
who  would  with  affectionate  zeal  resolve  upon  washing  Phineas 
Finn  white  as  snow  in  reference  to  the  charge  now  made 
against  him.  But  no  man  would  so  resolve  who  did  not  believe 
in  his  innocence, — as  Madame  Goesler  believed  herself.  She 
herself  knew  that  her  own  belief  was  romantic  and  impractical 
Nevertheless,  the  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  that  other  man, 
towards  which  she  still  thought  that  much  could  be  done  if 
that  coat  were  found  and  the  maker  of  a  secret  key  were 
present,  was  so  strong  upon  her  that  she  would  not^  allow  her- 
self to  drop  it  It  would  not  be  sufficient  for  her  that  Phineas 
Finn  should  be  acquitted.  She  desired  that  the  real  murderer 
should  be  hung  for  the  murder,  so  that  all  the  world  might  be 
sure, — as  she  was  sure, — ^that  h^r  hero  h^4  been  wrongfully 
accused. 
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"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  start  yourself?"  the 
duchess  said  to  her  that  same  afternoon. 
"Yes,  lam.'* 

"  Then  you  must  be  very  far  gone  in  love,  indeed." 

"  You  would  do  as  much,  Duchess,  if  you  were  free  as  I  am 
It  isn't  a  matter  of  love  at  all.  It's  womanly  enthusiasm  for  ine 
cause  one  has  taken  up." 

"  I'm  quite  as  enthusiastic, — only  I  shouldn't  like  to  go  to 
Prague  in  June." 

"  I'd  go  to  Siberia  in  January  if  I  could  find  out  that  that 
horrid  man  really  committed  the  murder." 

"  Who  are  going  with  you  ?" 

"  We  shall  be  quite  a  company.  We  have  got  a  detective 
policeman,  and  an  interpreter  who  understands  Greek  and 
German  to  50  about  with  the  policeman,  and  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
and  there  will  be  my  own  maid." 

"  Everybody  will  know  all  about  it  before  you  get  there." 

"  We  are  not  to  go  quite  together.  The  policeman  and  the 
interpreter  are  to  form  one  party,  and  I  and  my  maid  another. 
The  poor  clerk  is  to  be  alone..  If  they  get  the  coat,  of  coiu-se 
youll  telegraph  to  me."  * 

"  Who  is  to  have  the  coat  ?" 

"I  suppose  they'll  take  it  to  Mr.  Wickerby.   He  says  he' 
doesn't  want  it,— that  it  would  do  no  good.   But  I  think  that  if 
we  could  show  that  the  man  might  very  easily  have  been  out  of 
the  house, — that  he  had  certainly  provided  himsdf  with  means 
of  getting  out  of  the  house  secretly, — ^the  coat  would  be  of 
service.    I  am  going  at  any  rate ;  and  shall  be  in  Paris  to-  • 
morrow  morning."  ( 
"  I  think  it  very  grand  of  you,  my  dear ;  and  for  your  sake  I 
hope  he  may  live  to  be  Prime  Minister.   Perhaps,  after  all,  he 
Daay  give  Plantagenet  *  his  Garter.' " 

When  the  old  duke  died,  a  Garter  became  vacant,  and  had  of 
course  fallen  to  the  gift  of  Mr.  Gresham.  The  duchess  had 
expected  that  it  would  be  continued  in  the  family,  as  had  been 
the  Lieutenancy  of  Barsetshire,  which  also  had  been  held  by 
the  old  duke.  But  the  Garter  had  been  given  to  Lord  Cantrip, 
and  the  duchess  was  sore.  With  all  her  radical  propensities 
Mid  inclination  to  laugh  at  dukes  and  marquises,  she  thought 
very  much  of  Garters  and  Lieutenancies ; — ^but  her  husband 
would  not  think  of  them  at  all,  and  hence^  there  were  words 
between  them.  The  duchess  had  declared  that  the  duke  should 
msist  on  having  the  Garter.  "  These  are  things  that  men  do 
not  ask  for,"  the  duke  had  said. 

Dont  tell  me,  Plantagenet,  about  not  asking.  Everybody 


Your  everybody  is  not  correct,  Glencora.  I  never  yet  asked 


honour  has  any  v^lue  in 
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my  unless  it  comes  unasked.*'  Ther  j(upon  it  was  th^  |he 
duchess  now  suggesteif  tbat  f^]JtneasfHnn.  )iv!hen  Fivoe  Mincer, 
might  perhaps  bestow  a  Garter  upon'fcer  iiusl>an|}i 

And  so  ^^da^ie  Goe^er  started  for  Pragjie  with  die  d^;gijai- 
natiqp  of  being  i>ack.  if  possijble.  before  iSie  be^ao.  It 
was  to  be  conitnencea  at  die  da  JBsuIey  tp.wards  the  end  d[ 
June,  and  people  already  lS)egan  to  fbrej;efl  that  it  wo)iId  extend 
over  a  very  Jong  peijod,  X^e  cijcuvistfnces  seemed  jbe 
simple ;  but  they  who  understood  such  mattei?  deplared  th§| 
the  duration  of  a  tri^  depended  a  ^es^t  deal  ^ore  oja  ^<t 

ec  interest  fek  in  thp  matt^  .tha^i  uj>on  jits  own  nature, 
it  was  already  perceived  thajf  710  tfi^  of  modern  days  Jiad 
ever  been *so  interes tine, ^ would  beliiistnaL  jiras  ^^^a^Sy 
known  thait  the  Attor^ejr-Ge^eral^  Sir  Gregory  ^ogram,  was  to 
lead  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  dijit'lhe  Spliator-GenCTaJ, 
Sir  Simon  Slope,  was  to  act  wii^  him.  it  had  t^s^  thought  to 
be  du^  to  the  memory  ajid  character  of  Rfr.  "^iQnte^n,  who  39n^en 
he  was  murdered  ha4  Jieid  the  ofece  of  President  of  the  Sp$^d 
of  Trade,  and  who  ha^  very  neariy  t>ec«  Chancdlor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  sp  unusu^  «  ^k  sl^oul^  be  imposed  on  the$^ 
two  high  legal  officers  of  the  Government.  Np  dou^  ^ere 
would  be  a  crowd  of  juniors  with  ^em,  iMjt  it  *was  itfider^<^ 
th?it  Sir  Gregory  .Grpgfam  would  ^ira^elf  iaSce  the  burden  of 
the  task  uppn  ms  pwd*  siiowld'erj.  Jt  was  declared  everyiiAere 
that  Sir  Gregory  did  believe  Phineas  Finn  to  1?e  gi^y.  but  w 
was  also  dcc^ai^d  that  fkt  Sim^a  Slope  wa^  cpnv^ced  he  wa^ 
^inocent.  The  defence  was  to  i)e  entru^^  to  die '  wd|^ 
pracdsed  b)it  ;iow  a^ed  hands  of  diat  most  e»»enei)ced 
practitioner  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  than  wh<»n  no  banister  living  or 
dead  ever  rescued  more  culprits  frpm  the  fangs  pf  iji^e  l^w. 
>fVith  Mr.  Chaffai^tbmss,  whp  '^uite  iate  in  life  hdij  cdnsei^ed  to 
to  take  a  silk  gown,  was  to  be' associated  Mr.  Serjea^  Birdbott 
— ^who  was  said  to  be  emplpyed  carder  tnat  ^  case  migt^  be 
in  safe  hanc^  should  the  strength  of  Ms;.  Cha^imras^  fidi  bim 
at  the  last  moment  %  and  ^r.  Snow.  'wh,o  wa^  supposed  to 
handle  a  witness  nidre  judiciously  than  any  of  die  nsing  ];aei^ 
and  th^t  subtle,  courageous,  dpquent,  and  paj[|istakin|^'yput9L 
Mr.  Gciijghdy,  who  now.  with  119  i?iore  diMi  ten  or  ^^n  jp^if 
practice, 'was  jdready  knpwn  to  l?e  earning;  his  bre^a  ^d 
s^uppprdng  a  wife  and  faniily. 

But  the  glory  of  this  tnal  wpuld  not  depend  .chiefly  on  the 
array  of  counsel^  npr  on  die  fact  that  the  I^prd  Chief  Justice 
himseff  would  be  the  judge,  $0  niuch  as  pn  t^e  spcia}  dosition 
of  the  murdered  man  and  of  th^  murderer. '  ior^s  ahd 

great  statesmen  would  throng  the  bendi  of  the  pourt  tp  ^ 
Phineas  finn  tried,  and  m^ijie  ^orld  wno  pomd'fi^  |ui 
entx^ance  would  the  sai^  to  see  the  .aftaftesmai  i^i, 
thp  npl^c  lords.    The  uhporUmce  of  sucn  w  affair  wpreascf 


like  ^  as  jt    r<)iVed  c^..   Ma^iy  peop^  tf||)c  mMph,  and 

then  ;KDapy  jpi^^jple  tajk  vQi^  iiii^ikuqd  pEnQi&.  -f^e  i^ei:-9herif!s 
of  /t^y,  .{u^ifiQwatdiLy  gentlemen  AQt  iUthe^g  w^ciLy  known 
to  fame,  became  suddenly  conspicuous  and  popular,  as  being 
the  dispensers  of  admissions  to  seats  in  the  court.  It  had 
been  already  admitted  by  judges  and  counsel  that  sundry  other 
cases  must  be  postponed,  because  it  was  known  that  the 
Bonteen  murder  would  occupy  at  least  a  week.  It  was  supposed 
that  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  would  consume  a  whole  day  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trial  in  getting  a  jury  to  his  mind,— a  matter 
on  which  he  was  known  to  be  very  particular,  —  and  another 
whole  day  at  the  end  of  the  trial  in  submitting  to  the  jury  the 
particulars  of  all  the  great  cases  on  record  in  which  circum- 
stantial evidence  was  known  to  have  led  to  improper  verdicts. 
It  was  therefore  understood  that  the  last  week  in  June  would  be 
devoted  to  the  trial,  to  tlve  e^icju^o;!  ,pf  all  other  matters  of 
interest.  When  Mr.  Gresham,  hard  pressed  by  Mr.  Tumbull 
for  a  convenient  day,  offered  that  gentleman  Thursday  the  24th 
of  June,  for  suggesting  to  tfie  Sonse  'a  little  proposition  of  his 
own  with  ref^pnc^  to  .the  Engl^sji  Church  K<;f ahl i ^r^^t^  JMj^ 
^^jfnVufl  openly 'rep  gffer/K^cause  on  that^y  ifac 

trial  of  Wineas  P™i  jyotrld  te  commenced.  "I  hope,"  ^^ild  ^tCi*. 
t6reshan;i,  ^*  that  ^he  wprtc  of  the  ,cou^itiy  >vill  not  be  impe4e4  by 
that  unfi9ii;unate  aSfa^^^^  ^  ^am  afrd^,"  said  Turnbulf, 
that  rijrfit  Sonpurable  genueman  wiH  find  that  the 
member  for  Tanjcien^e  jiriH'  on  that  day"  monopolise  the 
attention  of  this  Hou?e."  X^?  remark  wa§  tjiough^  to  have 
bee^n  mfide  in  very  bad  taste/ , but  noliody  doubted  its  truth. 
¥ei;haps  the  interest  w^  enhanced  among  poHtiCTans  bv 
the  ^xlstenjce  very  generally  of  an  opinion  that  tb9uit 
'Phine^s  Finn  had  murdered  goht^ii^  l;ie  "wciild  ,certaimy 
t)e  accfuitteid.  Nothing  coulcl  then  prevent  the  acguitted  murderer 
from  resuming  jtiis  seat  in  Hoiyie, '  ai^d  . gentlemen  w;ere 
already  begim  ttemsdves  a#et  what  wshiori  )t  woul^ 

jb'e(;qrrie  Aeiii  to  treat  him.  W.ould  the  Speaker  catch  his  eye 
>v&einL  fie  ro^e  to  spe^k(?  Wouici  fie  still  be"^  ^hmeas'*  to  th^ 
very  large  nujifcer  of  men  with  whom  his  general  popularity  had 
^ii9,de  him  ii^tim9.te?'  Would  he  l^e  cbld-shoujdered  the  ciubsl 
and  treated  af  one  wivose  hands  were  red  yiath  blood  ?  oir  w;oul<i 
he  l^ecome'm*9;-e  popular  ^ani^^^^  and  reci^ve  aii  bva^jon  ^ter 
his  acquittal^ 

"  in  the  meantime  G9e?ler  ^tgited  on  her  iourney  for 
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THE  TWO  DUKES. 

■ESnHT  was  necessary  that  the  country  should  be^^ovemed, 
|t3  IH  even  though  Mr.  Bonteen  had  been  murdered ; — and 
KB  in  order  that  it  should  be  duly  governed  it  was 
HBSh  necessary  that  Mr.  Bonteen's  late  place  at  the  Board 
of  Tiade  should  be  filled.  There  was  some  hesitation  as  to 
the  filling  it,  and  when  the  arrangement  was  completed,  people 
were  very  much  surprised  indeed.  Mr.  Bonteen  had  b^ 
appointed  chiefly  because  it  was  thought  that  he  might  in  that 
ofnce  act  as  a  quasi  House  of  Commons  deputy  to  the  Duke 
of  Omnium  in  carrying  out  his  great  scheme  of  a  five- 
farthineed  penny  and  a  ten-pennied  shilling.  The  duke,  in 
spite  of  his  wealth  and  rank  and  honour,  was  determined  to  go 
on  with  his  great  task.  Life  would  be  nothing  to  him  now 
unless  he  could  at  least  hope  to  arrange  the  five  farthings. 
When  his  wife  had  bullied  him  about  the  Garter,  he  l^d 
declared  to  hen  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  had  never  asked 
for  anything ;  he  had  gone  on  to  say  that  he  never  would  ask 
for  anything ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  think  that  he  was  betray- 
ing himself  with  reference  to  that  assurance  when  he  suggested 
to  Mr.  Gresham  that  he  would  himself  take  the  place  left  vacant 
by  Mr.  Bonteen,— of  course  retaining  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet 

"I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  suggest  such  an  arrange- 
ment to  ^our  grace,''  said  th^  Prime  Minister. 

"  Feehng  t^t  it  might  be  so,  I  thought  that  I  would  venture 
to  ask,''  said  the  duke.  I  am  sure  you  know  that  I  am  the 
last  man  to  interfere  as  to  place  or  the  disposition  of  power.*' 

"  Quite  the  last  man,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 
But  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  no( 
incompatible  with  th^  Peerage." 
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«  Oh  dear,  yes  » 

"  And  I  can  feel  myself  nearer  to  this  affair  of  mine  there  than 
I  can  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Gresham  of  course  had  no  objection  to  urge.  This  great 
nobleman,  who  was  now  asking  for  Mr.  Bonteen's  shoes,  had 
been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  would  have  remained 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  the  mantle  of  his  nobility 
fallen  upon  hinu  At  the  present  moment  he  held  an  office  in 
which  peers  are  often  temporarily  shelved,  or  put  awav,  perhaps, 
out  of  harm's  way  for  the  time,  so  that  they  may  be  brought 
down  and  used  when  wanted,  without  having  received  crack  or 
detriment  from  that  independent  action  into  which  a  politician 
is  likely  to  fall  when  his  party  is  "  in  "  but  he  is  still  "  out."  He 
was  Lord  Privy  Seal, — a  Lordship  of  State  which  does  carry 
with  it  a  status  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  does  not 
necessarily  entail  any  work.  But  the  present  Lord,  who  cared 
nothing  for  status,  and  who  was  much  more  intent  on  his  work 
than  he  was  even  on  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  was  possessed  by 
what  many  of  his  brother  politicians  regarded  as  a  morbid  dislike 
to  pretences.  He  had  not  been  happy  during  his  few  weeks  of  the 
Pnvy  Seal,  and  had  almost  envied  Mr.  Bonteen  the  realities  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  "  I  think  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  best  to 
make  the  change,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Gresham.  And  Mr.  Gresham 
was  delighted. 

But  there  were  one  or  two  men  of  mark, — one  or  two  who 
were  older  than  Mr.  Gresham  probably,  and  less  perfect  in  their 
Liberal  sympathies,— who  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  was 
derogating  from  his  proper  position  in  the  step  which  he  was 
now  taking.  Chief  among  these  was  his  friend  the  Duke  of 
SL  Bungay,  who  alone  perhaps  could  venture  to  argue  the 
matter  with  him.  I  almost  wish  that  you  had  spoken  to  me 
first,"  said  the  elder  duke. 

I  feared  that  I  should  find  you  so  strongly  opposed  to  my 
resolution." 

,  "  If  it  was  a  resolution." 

"  I  think  it  was,"  said  the  younger.  "  It  was  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  me  that  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  House 
of  Commons." 

"  You  should  not  feel  it  so." 

"My  whole  life  was  there,"  said  he  who,  as  Plantagenet 
Palliser,  had  been  so  good  a  commoner. 

"  But  your  whole  life  should  certainly  not  be  there  now, — nor 
your  whole  heart.  On  you  the  circumstances  of  your  birth  have 
unposed  duties  quite  as  high,  and  I  will  say  quite  as  useful,  as 
any  which  a  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  put  widiin 
the  reach  of  a  man." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Duke  ?" 

**  Certainly  I  do.   I  do  think  that  the  England  which  we  know 


jfS^  Pkineas  kedu^. 

could  not  be  the  England  that  she  is  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  Wgh-minded;  j.roud,  and  self-denying  nobility.  And  though 
with  us  there  is  no  line  dividing  our  very  broad  ari'iitocraii^  ilitd 
two  parts,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  or  a  gfeat'tfi'  and  a.^mall'efj  6r  a 
richer  and  a  poorer,  Aeverthfeles  ^e  all  ffeel  tiiat  Ae  succe^^  of 
our  order  dfepends  (^hlfefly'  6n  fhe  cohduct  6f  thbs^'iWi'b^ei  raAk  ^ 
tli'e*  highest  artd  whb^e  means  afe  ttti6  ^eatest.  To^omii'fbwj 
attibrtg  tvhom  VoiV  dre'  con^picuxiusiy  one,  in^th  has  teen  eiven 
sb  gt'eat'  attd  rattle  ^  high'  tliat:  much*  6(  tli^  #elfar6  6fi6M'i 
Country  dtep^nds  on  the  manner  ft  wMfeh'  yoii  bear  your^lf  2& 
tllh  Jhike  of  OihAiiiW.'* 

^  I  wbuld  nbt  v^i^h  to  s#.^ 
Yoiii'  uncle  sb  fliotight.  And  tWtigK  ^  ^zi  a  liiatf  veif 
di!?ei'eht  from  yoti,  nbt!  mui-ed'to'Worfe  in  His' efdrl)^  Hffej  witfi  few^er 
dttaiririients,  probably  a  slo\Ver  intrelliect,  aM'  whb^e' fferieml  c6ff- 
dVi'ct  Was  interior  to  your  own,— I  qpe'dk  fredy,  becalis6  the 
^biJict  is  imporferit,  —  He  waii*  a  m^'  #hb'  understood  liiS 
6ositibn  arid  the  reqUiVementis  of  fifs  brdei-  vi^fy  Abrbiighiy. 
A  fefihue  almost'  Royal,  tog'^ttiei'  ^itfi'  dii  ^j^^nditiii'e  i/^icJ 
fbyalty  cdUia'  libi:  nval*  secitfed  foY  filhl'  ttie  respect  o^  M 
AsLdbn.^'    ,  ,  . 

"Ybui':iife  Has  libtf  been  as^Wafe  llf^,  dnd  yoor  A^ve  *  KibfiW 
ifeSbfect." 

"I  think  not.  The  greater  part  of  my  life  wai"  ^pent  &  Afe 
flouse  of  Common^,  dVid  itiy  ffenund' wa'^  never  much  nibl-e  ^hau 
ih6  tenth  b^  his.  Biit  I  ^sh  tb  makii  nb  such  comjiatisbh''* 
riiiist  niafe  ill,  if  I  dm'  to  judge  \^hich  I  would  follbW;'*" 
^txz.^  liridex'stand  mb;  Aiy  frfend,''  s^aid  tVb  olii  riiatf,.  fifiT- 
^i-geticallyi  "  I  am  not  advising  Voii'  tb*  abaiidoh  publib  life  "* 
order  that  ^u  may  live'  in  r'ejbse'  as'  a*  great  nobl^itiati; 


Woulll  not  ill  your  naturfe  to  db'  ^;  ,iior  coUld  tnti  cbU'dtH 
afford  to  lose  your  services.  But  you"  ite<Jd  Aot  tterefofe  rax^ 
3^our  plkce'  i'A'  the  arena'  of  pblitie^  is  rtiOugh  ybU'  wbre  still 
Plantagenet  Palliser,  with  no  other  duties  than  those  of.  i 
politician, — as  you  might  so  well  have  dotie  had  your  uncle's 
fifles  and  Wedth  descended'  to  a  soii;*' 

wi8h  they  had,"  said'  the  regretful  duke. 
"  It  cannot  be  so.   Your  brother  perhaps  wishes  that  lib  Wef6 
a  duke,  but  it  has  been  arranged  otherwise,    ii  is  Vaiti*  to  repine, 
Your  wife  is  bnhappy  because  your  uncle's  Garter  was  riot  at 
once  given  to  you." 

Glenebra  is  like  bthbi*  Wbnibn,— of  bouf sfe.'* 
share  hbr  ffeellrigs.  fi'ad  Mr.  Gresham  cbns'ulfed  m€,  J 
^hotild  riotf  haVe  scrupled  to  tell  him' that  it  Would  have  ^eb  fpi* 
the  \i^elfare  bf  his  party  thkt  the  Dukb  of*  OnirilUm  shohld  be 
graced  with  any  and  every  honour  in  his  power  to  beatbW.  Ldid 
Cantrip  is  mv  friend,  almost  as  warmly  as  ai'e  you  ;  buf  the 
country  wotwT  nof  have  missed  Ae  ribbon  frbfal  the  br^a^t  of 
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ix)rd  Cantrip.   ^lad  you  been  more  the  Duke,  and  less  the  sbver 
of  your  c6untry„  it  would  have  been  sent  to  y6u,   Da  I  make  yoir 
SMg^byspfeaftii\g6o?';.      ^  . 
^  Not  in  the  feast:   I  have  but  one-  ambition.''^ 
^i^dthatr^  — 


"  "if  0  fti^  tn*e  s^mceafile  slave  of  my  country/*  .  , 
rtiSlh  IS  more.s'erYrc^^^^     than  a^slaye,'*  said  tfie  old' 


n\an. 


►  th^ 

y  iri' 


,  .  .  Pitt,  and  Peel> 
iiA  PbJmi^^fOn  v^ere  not  jtyrants,  though  ^ch  assumed  and  held 
f6)t  himself  to  tffe  Kst*  me  mastery  of  which  1  speak.  Smaller 
^'en,  (cio^pi'v^  been  slaves,  have  been  a^s  patriotic  as  they,  but- 
^  '^^TX^mt   t  fegpret*^£hat  ^ou  should  follow  Mr.  Bonteea  in  his* 

''^Alt  tMdijciimsta^^^  die  transfer  of  office  oc<:asi<^ed  t|yr 
"  vlft<:16V  death  sieem  to  me  to  make  it  undesii^ble.  I  woU}d^ 
__..ftaV6^6ii' m^c  W  too  common.  , This  very  mU^der 
^Cdab  S6'  tne'  f^eTing.  Because  ivfv.  Bonteen  has  beeiv  lost*  usff 
tn^'WSiistef  has  fecd^irse  U>  yosju'^' 

jftj^^'^^iy  Qwh's'ugM^  ,  ^  .       .  ^ 

**  mt  wfeo  knows  that  it  was  so  f  ifeu,.  and  I,  and  Mf.» 
^'^^ana  perM^^  ^    -  - 

tt  IS  too  lat'en9W,  6  uke  j  and,  to*  tell  th^  ,6ruth  of  myself,  not 
€Ven  ^bu  can  make  me  ,qtQer  that  I,^^  My  uitcle^tf  hf^  to  m& 
was  aWys  a  girolDlem  whipjji  I  coulcfc  n^t  undersjtandt  Were  I 
^o^  attempi*  to  walk  in  his  ws^s  I  ^uld  fail  utteily,  and 
b'^dbine  absurd.  I  do  not  feel  the  disgrace  of  foUowing  Mr. 
Bbxileen.'^ 

"  Itnj^st  you  mav  at  If ast  be  lear  un(ortunate/'  . 

; — yes.  1  he*ed  not  expect  to  be  murdered  in  the  sti^t^ 
because  I  am- going,  to,  the  Board  qf  Trade.  I  shall  hftve-  Made 
no  CHiemy  by  piy  poliflcal  success.'^ 

*Yoii.fliink'  Aat— Mr.  Finn— did  da  that  deed?*'  asked  thtt' 
etcferduke.        .  ^  .  ^  . .  .    -     .  . 

*1  Kajrdly  Icnow  what  I  think;  My  wSe  is  sure  th^t  he  IS* 
ihmScent''' 

"  The  duchess  is  enthusiastic  always.*'  .     .  . 

"  Many  oUiers  think  the  same*    Lord  and  Lady  ChiltoA  a^e 
sufebftha?.^  , 
"'t'Hey  were  always  his  best  friends.'* 

*r  a;n  tidld'  tliaf  majiy  of  tb^  lawyers' aue  sure  tot  it  will  he' 
iiiip6'ssi6le  Co*  cbiivict  hlYii.  H  he  be  acquitted  I  &ali  strive  to^ 
^n]^  him  m9ece^  He  wH]^ come  back  to  the  Hoil8e,>Qf  coUi%^.'' 

**  r  should  tnintc  lie  woufd  apply  for  the  Hundreds,^*  said  tile* 
Duke  of  St  Bungay. 
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"  I  do  not  see  why  he  should.  I  would  not  in  his  place.  If 
be  be  innocent,  why  should  he  admit  himself  imfit  for  a  seat  iu 
Parliament  ?  I  tell  you  what  he  might  do  ; — resign,  and  then 
throw  himsdf  again  upon  his  constituency."  The  other  duke 
shook  his  head,  thereby  declaring  in  his  opinion  that  Phineas 
Finn  was  in  truth  the  man  who  had  murdered  Mr.  Bonteeiu 

When  it  was  publicly  known  that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  had 
stepped  into  Mr.  Bonteen's  shoes,  the  general  opinion  certainly 
coincided  with  that  given  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay.  It  was 
not  only  that  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  not 
have  consented  to  fill  so  low  an  office,  or  that  the  Duke  of 
Omnium  should  have  better  known  his  own  place,  or  that  he 
should  not  have  succeeded  a  man  so  insignificant  as  Mr.  Bonteen. 
lliese  tilings,  no  doubt,  were  said, — ^but  more  was  said  also.  It 
was  thought  tiiat  he  should  not  have  gone  to  an  office  which  had 
been  rendered  vacant  by  the  murder  of  a  man  who  had  been 
placed  there  merely  to  assist  himself.  If  the  present  arrangement 
was  good,  why  should  it  not  have  been  made  independendy  of 
Mr.  Bonteen  ?  Questions  were  asked  about  it  in  both  Houses, 
and  the  transfer,  no  doubt,  did  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
man  in  the  estimation  of  the  pohtical  world.  He  himself  felt  that 
he  did  not  stand  so  high  with  his  colleagues  as  when  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  not  even  so  nigh  as  when  he  held 
the  Privy  Seal  In  the  printed  lists  of  those  who  attended  the 
Cabinets  his  name  generally  was  placed  last,  and  an  opponent  on 
one  occasion  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  he  was  no  more 
than  Postmaster-General.  He  determined  to  bear  all  this  without 
wincing, — ^but  he  did  wince.  He  would  not  own  to  himself  that 
he  had  been  wrong,  but  he  was  sore, — as  a  man  b  sore  who 
doubts  about  his  own  conduct ;  and  he  was  not  the  less  so  because 
he  strove  to  bear  his  wife's  sarcasms  without  showing  that  they 
pained  him. 

"  They  say  that  poor  Lord  Fawn  is  losing  his  mind,**  she  said 
to  him. 

"  Lord  Fawn  !  I  haven't  heard  anything  about  it" 
"He  was  engaged  to  Lady  Eustace  once,  you  remember. 
They  say  that  hell  be  made  to  declare  why  he  didn't  marry  her 
if  this  bigamy  case  goes  on.  And  then  it's  so  unfortunate  that 
he  should  have  seen  the  man  in  the  grey  coat ;  I  hope  he  won't 
have  to  resign." 
"  I  hope  not,  indeed." 

"Because,  of  course,  you'd  have  to  take  his  place  as  Under- 
Secretary."  This  was  very  awkward  ; — ^but  the  husband  only 
smiled,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  if  he  did  so  he  might  himself 
be  equal  to  his  new  duties.  "  By-the-bye,  Plantagenet,  what  do 
you  mean  to  do  about  the  jewels  ?" 

"  I  haven't  thought  about  them.  Madame  Goesler  had  better 
take  them." 
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^*  But  she  won't** 

"  I  suppose  they  had  better  be  sold.** 

By  auction*?" 
"That  would  be  the  proper  way." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  that  at  all.  Couldn't  we  buy  them  ourselves, 
and  let  the  money  stand  till  she  choose  to  take  it  ?  It's  an  affair 
of  trade,  I  suppose,  and  youVe  at  the  head  of  all  that  now." 
Then  again  she  asked  him  some  question  about  the  Home 
Secretary,  with  reference  to  Phineas  Finn ;  and  when  he  told 
her  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  him  to  speak  to  that 
officer  on  such  a  subject,  she  pretended  to  suppose  that  the  im- 
propriety would  consist  in  the  interference  of  a  man  holding  so 
low  a  position  as  he  was.  "  Of  course  it  is  not  the  same  now," 
she  said,  "  as  it  used  to  be  when  you  were  at  the  Exchec^uer." 
All  which  he  took  without  uttering  a  word  of  anger,  or  showing  a 
sign  of  annoyance.  "  You  only  get  two  thousand  a  year,  do  you, 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Plantagenet  ?  " 

"Upon  my  word,  I  forget.  I  think  it's  two  thousand  five 
hundred." 

"  How  nice  !   It  was  five  at  the  Exchequer,  wasn't  it  ?" 
"Yes  ;  five  thousand  at  the  Exchequer." 
"When  you're  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  it  will  only  be  one 
will  it?" 

"  What  a  goose  you  are,  Glencora.  If  it  suited  me  to  be  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  what  difference  would  the  salary  make  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least ; — nor  yet  the  rank,  or  the  influence,  or  the 
prestige,  or  the  general  fitness  of  things.  "  You  are  above  all 
such  sublunary  ideas.  You  would  clean  Mr.  Greshara's  shoes 
for  him,  if— the  service  of  your  country  required  it.**  These  last 
words  she  added  in  a  tone  of  voice  very  similar  to  that  which 
her  husband  himself  used  on  occasions. 

"  I  would  even  allow  you  to  clean  them, — ^if  the  service  of  the 
country  required  it,"  said  the  duke. 

But,  though  he  was  magnanimous,  he  was  not  happv,  and 
perhaps  the  intense  anxiety  which  his  wife  displayed  as  to  the  fate 
of  Phmeas  Finn  added  to  his  discomfort  The  duchess,  as  the 
Duke  of  St  Bungay  had  said,  was  enthusiastiof  and  he  never  for 
a  moment  dreamed  of  teaching  her  to  change  her  nature ;  but  it 
Would  have  been  as  well  if  her  enthusiasm  at  the  present  moment 
could  have  been  brought  to  display  itself  on  some  other  subject. 
He  had  been  brought  to  feel  that  Phineas  Finn  had  been  treated 
hadly  when  the  good  things  of  Government  were  being  given 
^way,  and  that  this  had  been  caused  by  the  jealous  prejudices  of 
ine  man  who  had  been  since  murdered.  But  an  expectant 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  let  him  have  been  ever  so  cruelly  left 
pyt  in  the  cold,  should  not  murder  the  man  by  whom  he  has  been 
J|i-treated.  Looking  at  all  the  evidence  as  best  he  could,  and 
listening  to  the  opinions  of  others,  the  duke  did  think  that 
a8 
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Phineas  had  been  guikj.    The  murder  H^^  bleSAf  Wtt 
committed  by  a  personal  eiieniy,  not  by  a  rdboef.   Two  inen 
were  Imown  to  have  entertsuned  feelings  of  enmity  a^nsi  Mr. 
Bonteen  \  as  to  one  of  whom  he  was^^siirea  fhiat  it^as  im- 
{>ossible  that  be  sbould  have  been  oh  ine  sjjot.  As  to  ine  other 
It  seemed  equs^y  ixianifest  that  he  must  &av^  been  thefe«    If  M 
were  so,  it  would  have  been  njiucn  better  tiult  His  #ife  shoiifd 
display  her  interest  publicly  m  the  muraerer'j  favour.   But^  tnc 
duchess,  wherever  she  went,  spoke  of  the  f nal  as  a  pef^ciition  j 
and  seemed  to  thiiik  that  the  prisoner  sliould  already  be  treated 
as  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  ^  tilencora,^  he  ssidio  her,  "  I  wisb  that 
you  Could  drop  the  subject  of  this  trial  {ill  it  be  over.*^ 
''gutlcanV       ^         ..      ^  . 
Surely  you  can  avoid  speatdi^  of  it*  ^    .  *  ^   *  - 

Hp  more  than  you  can  avoid  vour  deetmals.  6uf  of  Ine  fiin 
heart  the  mcnith  speaks,  and  mf  Heart  i»  very  ML  Whal  bafin 
doldo?*' 

You  set  people  talking  of  you.'' 

They  have  been  doins  that  ever  since  we  were  married  j^mi 
I  do  not  know  that  they  have  made  out  much  a^ainsi  me.  We 
lliust  go  after  our  nature,  Flantagenei.  Your  nature  is  decknals. 
I  fiin  after  units.**  He  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  saty  mythng 
further,— -knewing  that  to  this  evil  also  of  Phineas  Fimi  flit  gods 
woidd  at  last  vouchsafe  an  ending 
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the  time  df  the  murder,  Lady  Eustace,  whom  we 
mtist  regard  a$  the  ^fe  of  Mr.  Emiliiis  till  it  be 
proved  that  .hfe'  had  another  wife  wheii  he  married 
- — .  her,'  was  livirig  sis  the  guest  of  Mr.  feonteeri.  Mr. 
Bontfefen  h^  pledged  himself  Id  prove'  the  bigamy,  arid  Mrs. 
Bofiteen  had  Opened  her  house  arid  her  heart  to  the  injured  lady. 
Lizrie  Etistaifce,  as  she  had  always  tbe6n  c^6d,  was  clever,  rich, 
and  Wetty,  dnd  knew  well  hoW  td  ingf itiate  hei;self  with  the 
friend  df  the  hour.  She  was  a  greedj;,  gf aisping,  little  woriiin, 
but,  #heri  ihe  hstd  before  her  a  iufficieri't  object,  she  could  appear 
W  pout  all  that  shd  hsLd  into  hei^  friend's  lip  with  all  the  pro- 
digality of  at  ehild.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Bonteen  had  liked  to  have 
things  poured  Ihto  her  lap.  Perhai^s  Mf.  Bonteen  had  enjoyed 
the  cbnfidenftial  tears  of  a  pretty  ^oriiaii'.  It  may  be  that  the 
^ongs  of  a  wohjan  doomed  t6  live  with  Mr.  Eri^ilius  as  his  wife 
had  totfched  theif  hearts.  Be  that  as  it  hiight,  the)rhad  become 
the  atckhoMedged  friends  and  supporters  of  Lady  Eustace,  and 
she  was  living  with  them  in  their  ifitle  houSe  in  St.  Jariies's  Place 
on  thatt  fatal  night. 

Utzie  behatved  hefSdf  Vtif  wfcti  ^ii^h  the  terfifcle  tidi^^^5  were 
brought  home.  Mr.  fionteen  was  so  often  late  at  the  Hoiisc  or 
at  his  dhib  that  his  ^ife  farely  sat  up  for  him ;  and  when  the 
^ere  disturbed  between  si:t  and  seven  o'clock  in  th^ 
woniiri^,  no  Surprise  haid  as  yet  .bfeen'  felt  at  his^  abseDce.  Thii 
^^^eant  of  pohce  who  had  brought  the  hews  senijf^r*the  maTd^f 
^  ti<if6rtunate  lady,  and  the  fnaid,  in  her  panic,  toTd  her  sitory, 
to  Lady  Eustace  before  daring  to  communicate  it  {o  her  mi^tiessi. 
Liztie  Eustace,  who  in  former  days  had  knowrii  something  gf. 
policemen,  saw  the  man,  and  learned  from  him  aH  thai  the^S  <^ 
28— a 
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to  learn.  Then,  while  the  sergeant  remained  on  the  landing 
place,  outside,  to  support  her,  if  necessary,  with  the  maid  by  her 
side  to  help  her,  kneeling  by  the  bed,  she  told  the  wretched 
woman  what  had  happened.  We  need  not  witness  the  paroxysms 
of  the  widow's  misery,  but  we  may  understand  that  Lizzie  Eustace 
was  from  that  moment  more  strongly  fixed  than  ever  in  her 
friendship  widi  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

When  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  agony  and  despair  had 
passed  by,  and  the  mind  of  the  bereaved  woman  was  able  to  timi 
Itself  from  the  loss  to  the  cause  of  the  loss,  Mrs.  Bonteen  became 
fixed  in  her  certainty  that  Phineas  Finn  had  murdered  her 
husband,  and  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  the  first  and  paramount 
duty  of  the  present  Government  to  have  the  murderer  hung,— 
almost  without  a  triaL  When  she  found  that,  at  the  best,  the 
execution  of  the  man  she  so  vehemently  hated  could  not  take 
place  for  two  months  after  the  doing  of  £he  deed,  even,  if  then, 
she  became  almost  frantic  in  her  anger.  Surely  they  would  not 
let  him  escape  I  What  more  proof  could  be  needed  ?  Had  not 
the  miscreant  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and  behaved 
abominably  to  him  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  murder  ?  Had 
he  not  been  on  the  spot  with  the  murderous  instrument  in  his 
pocket  ?  Had  he  not  been  seen  by  Lord  Fawn  hastening  on  tl^  I 
steps  of  her  dear  and  doomed  husband?  Mrs.  Bonteen,  as  she 
sat  enveloped  in  her  new  weeds,  thirsting  for  blood,  could  not 
understand  that  further  evidence  should  be  needed,  or  that  a  | 
rational  doubt  should  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  knew 
the  circiunst^hces.  It  was  to  her  as  though  she  had  seen  the 
dastard  blow  struck,  and  with  such  conviction  as  this  on  her 
mind  did  she  insist  on  talking  of  the  coming  trial  to  her  inmate,  i 
Lady  Eustace.  But  Lizzie  had  her  own  opinion,  though  she  was  I 
forced  to  leave  it  unexpressed  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Bonteen. 
She  knew  the  man  who  claimed  her  as  his  wife,  and  did  not 
tiiink  that  Phineas  Finn  was  guilty  of  the  murder.  Her  Eroilius, 
— ^her  Yosef  Mealyus^  as  she  had  delighted  to  call  him,  since  she 
had  separated  herself  from  him, — ^was,  as  she  thought,  tihe  very 
man  to  commit  a  murder.  He  was  by  no  means  degraded  in 
her  opinion  by  the  feeling.  To  conmiit  great  crimes  is  the  line 
of  life  that  comes  naturally  to  some  men,  and  was,  as  she  thought, 
a  line  less  objectionable  than  that  which  confines  itself  to  small 
crimes.  She  almost  felt  that  the  audacity  of  her  husband  in 
doing  such  a  deed  redeemed  her  from  some  of  the  ignominy  to 
whicn  she  had  subjected  herself  by  her  marriage  with  a  runaway 
who  had  another  wife  living.  There  was  a  dash  of  adventure 
about  it  which  was  almost  gratifying.  But  these  feelings  she  was 
obligedL  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  to  keep  to  herself.  Not  only 
must  she  acknowledge  the  undoubted  guilt  of  Phineas  Finn  for 
die  sake  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Bonteen ;  but  she  must  consider 
Gainfully  whether  she  would  gain  or  lose  more  by  having  a  | 
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murderer  for  her  husband.  She  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being 
made  a  widow  by  the  gallows.  She  was  still  urgent  as  to  the 
charge  of  bigamy,  and  should  she  succeed  in  proving  that  the 
man  had  never  been  her  husband,  then  she  did  not  care  how 
soon  they  might  hang  him.  But  for  the  present  it  was  better 
for  all  reasons  that  she  should  cling  to  the  Phineas  Finn  theory, 
—feeling  certain  that  it  was  the  bold  hand  of  her  own  Emilius 
who  had  struck  the  Wow. 

She  was  by  no  means  free  from  the  solicitations  of  her 
husband,  who  knew  well  where  she  was,  and  who  still  adhered 
to  his  purpose  of  reclaiming  his  wife  and  his  wife's  property. 
When  he  was  released  by  the  magistrate's  order,  and  had 
recovered  his  goods  from  Mr.  Meager's  house,  and  was  once 
more  estabhshed  in  lodgings,  humbler,  indeed,  than  those  in 
Northumberland  Street,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  her  who 
had  been  for  one  blessed  year  the  partner  of  his  joys,  and  his 
bosom's  mistress  ; — 

"  3>  Jellybag  Street,  Edgware  Road, 

"May  26, 18— 

"Dearest  Wife, 

^  You  will  have  heard  to  what  additional  sorrow  and 
disgrace  I  have  been  subjected  through .  the  malice  of  my 
enemies.  But  all  in  vain  !  Though  princes  and  potentates 
have  been  arrayed  against  me,"  —  the  princes  and  potentates 
had  no  doubt  been  Lord  Chiltern  and  Mr.  Low, — "  innocence 
has  prevailed,  and  I  have  come  out  from  the  ordeal  white  as 
bleached  linen  or  imsullied  snow.  The  murderer  is  in  the 
hands  of  justice,  and  though  he  be  the  friend  of  kings  and 
princes,"— -Mr.  Emilius  had  probably  heard  that  the  prince  had 
been  at  the  club  with  Phineas, — "  yet  shall  justice  be  done  upon 
him,  and  the  truth  of  the  Lord  shall  be  made  to  prevail.  Mr. 
Bonteen  has  been  very  hostile  to  me,  believing  evil  things  of 
me,  —  and  instigating  you,  my  beloved,  to  believe  evil  of 
me.  Nevertheless,  I  grieve  for  his  death.  I  lament  bitterly 
that  he  should  have  been  cut  off  in  his  sins,  and  hurried 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  Great  Judge  witiiout  an  hour 
given  to  him  for  repentance.  Let  us  pray  that  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  maybe  extended  even  to  him.  I  beg  that  you  will  express 
my  deepest  commiseration  to  his  widow,  and  assvure  her  that 
she  has  my  prayers. 

"And  now,  my  dearest  wife,  let  me  approach  my  own  affairs. 
As  I  have  come  out  unscorched  from  the  last  fiery  furnace 
which  has  been  heated  for  me  by  my  enemies  seven  times 
hot,  so  shall  I  escape  from  that  other  fire  with  which  the  poor 
man  who  has  gone  from  us  endeavoured  to  envelope  me.  If 
they  have  made  you  believe  that  I  have  any  wife  but  yourself. 
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'they  have  made  you  believe  a  f^sehopd.  Ypu.  an4  you  onlv 
Ijave  my  hand.  Vou,  and  you  only,  li'ave  my  heart  T't^ow 
well  what  attempts  are  being  ma|de  to  suborn  feSse  evi&nce 
11^  my  old  country,  and  how  the  follies  of  my  "youth  ^e  t>eing 
pressed  against  me, — how  anxiops  are  proud  Englishmen  that 
the  poor  Bohemian  pHould  be  jrobbed  of  the  beauty  and  wit 
and  wealth  which  he  had  won  for  himself.  Put  the  Lord  fehts 
on  my  side,  and  1  shall  certainly  prevaiL 

"  If  you  will  come  back  to  me  all  slizill  be  fo|^ven.  My 
l^eart  is  as  it  ever  was.  Come,  and  let  iis  leay^  this  cold  and 
ungenial  country  and  go  to  the  sunn v  south  j  to  the  islands' 
of  the  blest,**  —  Mr.  Efmilius  during  nis  married  life  \aA  i^ot 
quite  fathomed  the  depths  of  his  wife's  character,  though  no 
aoubt  he  had  caught  some  points  of  it  with  sufficiei^t  accliacyj 
« — **  where  we  may  foK;et  th^?^  blood-staii^ed  sorrows,  araf 
mutually  forgive  each  other.  What  happiness,  what  joys  can 
you  expect  in  your  present  mode  of  life  ?  Even  your  income. 
— ^which  in  truth  is  my  income, — you  cannot  obtain)  because 
the  tenant^  w^U  not  4^e  tQ  pav  it  in  opposition  to  my  legal 
claims.  But  of  what  use  is  gold  ?  What  can  purple  do  for 
us,  anii  fine  linen,  and  rich  jewels,  without  love  and  a  con- 
tented heart  ?  Come,  dearest,  once  more  tq  ypi^  qiyrn  pj^^. 
wijl  i^pver  remember  aught  of  th?  s^  r^pt^fP  which  enemies 
l^ave  m^ae,  ^d  )ve  will  hurry  fo  the  setpng  sun*'  and  recline, 
01}  ^i^ossy  banks,  ^d  give  up  our  spills  tq  'Elysiuna,*''''' As 
l^i^zie  read  this  she  ^tterpd  an  exclamation  of  disgii^t  it)id  the 
ip^n  after  all  kriow  sp  little  pf  her  a§  tp  supjJo^e  that  '^he. 
Syith  her  expepences,  did  not  knpw  ^ow  to  keep  he|  pwi| 
life  and  her  own  pqck6t  separate  Uor^  hei^  rpmanc^?  She 
despi^p^  hini  for  (his,  almq^t  as  xT^uch  ^  she  rpsppcte^  foi 
the  murder. 

"  If  ypu  will  only  say  that  you  will  see  n>e,  I  will  be  ^t  ypu| 
feet  in  a  ?i^oment.  Till  the  solemnity  with  which  the  la?e 
tfaeical  event  m^jst  h^ve  filled  y^u  shail  havp  left  you  ff i^yte 

think  pf  all  this,  I  ^ill  ?iot  fotee  myself  into  youf  pi^encp. 
Qif  seek  to  spcure  l)y  law  rights  which  will  be  irtuph  Sga-i^r 
pe  jf  they  are  ^ccqrdea  by  your  own  su^eet  goodwiUn  And 
\vi  thp  meantime/^  will  ^grec  that  the  income  shall  l>e 
drs^wn,  provided  tpat  i(  be  be  equally  divided  between  us-  \ 
have  bpen  sorely  straitened  in  my  circumstances  by  these 
la^f  events.  '  My  congregatjpn  is  of  coursp  dispersed.  Thpugli 
my  innocence  has  been  triuniph«inOy  displayed,  my  name  his 
"teen  ^ari^ished.  It  i^  \irkh  difhcuUy  tliat  I  iind  a  spot  yimt 
fg  jf^y  )yeary  head,  i  fim  ^hiui^^orcd  and  at  him  an4  n^i 
¥^F¥  garments  are  parting  from'  mc  in  njy  need.  Can  it  be  di:it 
^64  willingly  dpoi^  n-jQ  tq  such  nii  aery  becaase  of  my  love  Tif 
^pu  ?   Pad  I  peen  less  true  to  youj  it  mi^^h^  hav^  ji^^  pt)i|f: 
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''Let  me  have  an  answer  at  once,  and  I  will  instantly  take  steps 
about  the  moiii^  if  ym  will  agfaa.  n 
Your  truly  most  loving  husband, 

"  To  Lady  Eustace,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sii]tt|ias^^ 

Wh^n  Imw  had  yaad  thu  letter  twic«  throug|i  sho  vesolved 
that  she  would  show  it  to  her  friend.  "  I  know  it  will  rsop^ 
l)Mt  flad4g»t^6  of  ymv  gnsf^  $ha  said  j  ^  hut  unlass  you  ^ee 
it,  how  can  I  ask  from  you  the  advice  which  is  so  necessary 
to  ve^i^^  fiu^  Mrs,  B^lpfin  was  »  WPman  smoeise  at  any  rate 
in  thifi  -rrr  %)m  tbe  iQH  Qf  kwt  busba^  had  be^n  to  her  sp 
^fvshing  a  p^l^n^ity  tb»t  Ib^r^  ^qhM  he  no  niropeain(p  oi  die 
floodgates.  The  grief  that  cannot  b^  illusion  to  its  dausas 
Im  g^^mlly  HQm^tbin^  pf  ^f»mion  H$  fiompMition.  The 
floodgates  with  this  widowed  one  had  Haver  yet  been  foe  a 
fBpinent  (4ps^4«  U  w^i  mt  ib^t  har  torn  wm  ev^r  flowhig,  but 
^ai  Im  bfi^  had  nay^r  yet  for  a  mam^nt  oeasad  |o  ML  tha^  its 
misery  was  incapable  of  alleviation.  Hfk  uttarafiaaa  oonceming 
her  husband  could  m^l^fl  hof  mQfft  l^tab^d  than  sha  was.  She 
|#Qk       letter  Uk  fhrgugh.   "I  darepayhe  is  a  bad 

Indeed  he  is/'  said  the  bad  man^  wiffr 

«  Sui  be  ma  n^t  ggiity  of  tbis  ci^unt 
Qbi  n9  ItkI  m        Qf  ihf^tfi  laid  La4v  Eustaea,  feeling 
^^in     (he  §^e  t^m  lb»t  Mr-  Bmitaen  Iia4  Men  by  bet 
bufib^^'i  haQog, 

''  And  there^  {  ftm  gl^  thay  ba«t  i^ven  him  up.  The«a 

be  »P  4mitt  mM  ftbeul  iM« .  ^ 

^  £v|(rybQdy  knowi  wbo  did  U  nowt'f  said  f^dy  Eustace. 
InffUnou?  ru^^n  I  My  9apv  dsar  lost  ona  alveays  knew  what 

W<m.  Qb  tb^t  fiucb  ^  ereAtura  should  have  begn  allowed  la 
g»pp^a  anipQg  usi^ 

H  Qf  cpusse  be^U  bfi  bung,  Mrs.  Banteen.'* 

<^  IJung  I  I  sbpuld  think  so !  Wha|  othei!  end  would  be  At 
for  him  ?  Pbi  l^i  I  tbey  must  hapg  him.  Bu|  It  makes  ona 
^|]^  tbat  thf  w^ld  is  too  band  a  plaoe  to  live  in,  when  such  | 
qnfi  4S  be  c»$i  ^aus<i  sp  gieati  a  ruin,'^ 

« It  has  bfi«Q  yfiflf  tpttihle.^* 

MTbink  ivhat  the  ppuntiy  has  lost!  9hey  teU  me  th^ 
$b«  Puk^  pf  Omnium  is  to  tak^  my  husband^s  plaoe  s  but 
tilP  4uli^  PftntiQt  dq  what  he  did.  Bvevy  one  knQWs'that  for 
ml  ^k  Ibfrp  AP  Pt|e  like  him,  Notbing  was  mQv% 
Qnnain  tbM  tb4l  bs  would  hava  been  Pnma  Ministev,— oh. 
ypry  KPQi^«  TbPy  ^ugbt  to  pinch  him  to  death' with  red-h^^l 

Jiu%  l^ady  Sustafip  im  aaxipus  at  tha  orasent  moment  to  taUi 
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about  her  own  troubles.  Of  course,  Mr.  Emilius  ^  not 
commit  tiie  murder." 

Phineas  Fimi  committed  it,''  said  the  half-maddened  woman 
rising  from  her  chair.  ^And  Phineas  Finn  shall  hangbylus 
neck  till  he  is  dead.** 

"  But  Emilius  has  certainly  got  another  wife  in  Prs^e." 

^  I  suppose  you  know.  He  said  it  was  so,  and  he  was  always 
right" 

I  am  sure  of  it,  —  just  as  you  are  sure  of  this  horrid  Mr. 
Fmn." 

^  The  two  things  can't  be  named  together,  Lady  Eustace." 

"  Certainly  not  I  wouldn't  think  of  being  so  unfeeling.  But 
he  has  written  me  this  letter,  and  what  must  I  do?  It  is  very 
dreadful  about  the  money,  you  know." 

"  He  cannot  touch  your  money.  My  dear  one  always  said 
that  he  could  not  touch  it" 

"  But  he  prevents  me  from  touching  it  What  they  give  me 
only  comes  by  a  sort  of  favour  from  the  lawyer.  I  almost  wish 
that  I  had  compromised." 

You  would  not  be  rid  of  him  that  way." 

"  No ; — not  quite  rid  of  him.  You  see  I  never  had  to  take 
that  horrid  name  because  of  the  title.  I  suppose  I  had  better 
send  the  letter  to  the  lawyer." 

"  Send  it  to  the  lawyer,  of  course.  That  is  what  he  would 
have  done.  They  tell  me  that  the  trial  is  to  be  on  the  24th 
of  June.  Why  should  they  postpone  it  so  long  ?  They  know 
all  about  it  They  always  postpone  everything.  If  he  had 
lived,  there  would  be  an  end  of  that  before  long." 

Lady  Eustace  was  tired  of  the  virtues  of  her  friend's  martyred 
lord,  and  was  very  anxious  to  talk  of  her  own  affairs.  She 
was  still  holding  her  husband's  letter  open  in  her  hand,  and 
was  thinking  how  she  could  force  her  friend's  dead  lion  to 
give  place  for  a  while  to  her  own  live  dog,  when  her  servant 
announced  that  Mr.  Camperdown,  the  attorney  was  below. 
In  former  days  there  had  been  an  old  Mr.  Camperdown,  who 
was  vehemently  hostile  to  poor  Lizzie  Eustace's  ;  but  now,  in 
her  new  troubles,  the  firm  that  had  ever  been  true  to  her 
first  husband  had  taken  up  her  case  for  the  sake  of  the  family 
and  her  property— and  for  the  sake  of  the  heir,  Lizzie  Eustace's 
little  boy;  and  Mr.  Camperdown's  firm  had,  next  to  Mr. 
Bonteen,  been  the  depository  of  her  trust  He  had  sent  clerks 
out  to  Prague, — one  who  had  returned  ill, — as  some  had  said 
poisoned,  though  the  poison  had  probably  been  nothing  more 
than  the  diet  natural  to  Bohemians.  And  then  another  had 
been  sent.  This,  of  course,  had  all  been  previous  to  Madame 
Goesler's  self-imposed  mission, — ^which,  though  it  was  occasioned 
Qlto^ether  by  the  suspected  wickedness  of  Mr.  Emilius,  had  no 
•pecial  reference  to  hi$  matrimonial  escapades.  And  now  MZi 
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Camperdown  was  down-stairs.  Shall  I  go  down  to  him,  dear 
Mrs.  Bonteen  ?  " 

"  He  may  come  here  if  you  please." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  down.   He  will  disturb  you." 

"  My  darling  lost  one  always  thought  that  there  should  be  two 
present  to  hear  such  matters.  He  said  it  was  safe."  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown, junior,  was  therefore  shown  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Bonteen's 
drawing-room. 

"  We  have  found  it  all  out,  Lady  Eustace,"  said  Mr.  Camper- 
down. 

"  Found  out  what  ?  '* 

"  WeVe  got  Madame  Mealyus  over  here." 
No ! "  said  Mrs.  Bonteen,  with  her  hands  raised.  Lady 
Eustace  sat  silent,  with  her  mouth  open. 

"Yes,  indeed ; — and  photographs  of  the  registry  of  the  marriage 
from  the  books  of  the  synagogue  at  Cracow.  His  signature 
was  Yosef  Mealyus,  and  his  handwriting  isn't  a  bit  altered.  I 
think  we  could  have  proved  it  without  the  lady ;  but  of  course 
it  was  better  to  bring  her  if  possible." 

"Where  is  she?"  asked  Lizzie,  thinking  that  she  would  like 
to  see  her  own  predecessor. 

"  We  have  her  safe.  Lady  Eustace.  She's  not  in  custody ; 
but  as  she  can't  speak  a  word  of  English  or  French,  she  finds  it 
more  comfortable  to  be  kept  in  private.  We're  afraid  it  will  cost 
a  little  money." 

"  Will  she  swear  that  she  is  his  wife  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  thereTl  be  no  difficulty  about  that  But  her  swear- 
ing alone  mightn't  be  enough." 

"  Surely  that  settles  it  all,"  said  Lady  Eustace. 

"  For  the  money  that  we  shall  have  to  pay,"  said  Mr.  Camper- 
down,  "we  might  probably  have  got  a  dozen  Bohemian  ladies  to 
come  and  swear  that  they  were  married  to  Yosef  Mealyus  at 
Cracow,  The  difficulty  has  been  to  bring  over  documentary 
evidence  which  will  satisfy  a  jurjr  that  this  is  the  woman  she 
says  she  is.   But  I  think  we've  got  it." 

"  And  I  shall  be  free  ! "  said  Lady  Eustace,  clasping  her  hands 
together. 

"  It  will  cost  a  good  deal,  I  fear,'*  said  Mr.  Camperdown. 

"  But  I  shall  be  free  I  Oh,  Mr.  Camperdown,,  there  is  not  a 
woman  in  all  the  world  who  cares  so  uttle  for  money  as  I  do. 
But  I  shall  be  free  from  the  power  of  that  horrid  man  who  has 
entangled  me  in  the  meshes  of  his  sinful  life."  Mr.  Camperdown 
told  her  that  he  thought  that  she  would  be  free,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  Yosef  Mealyus  had  already  been  arrested,  and  was  again 
in  prison.  The  unfortunate  man  had  not  therefore  enjoyed  that 
humbler  apartment  which  he  had  found  for  himself  in  Jellybag 
Street. 

When  Mr.  Camperdown  went,  Mrs.  Bonteen  followed  him 


4fB  ^Umfi^^i 

put  to  thf  tpp  of  thj5  steirs,  You  hav?  l^eard  ^faom 
Mr.  Gamperaownf''  He  said  he  knew  that  it  was  tp  til^ 
place  at  the  Central  CrimUia|  Qourt  in  June.  "Yesj  I  fion't 
know  why  Jh$y  hf^ye  put  U  off  gp  )on^,  people  know  ibat  he 
did  it-reSf  *  ^r.  Caft)pef4QWP{  With  mnereal  sadness^  declared 
that  be  ijeyjsr  Ippl^eft  iqto  tji^  mattfif,  "  \  q^^r  W^jeflWi 
that  ey^rvbody  sl^ouW  not  know  ^  wk  M^  l^ottBlfc 


IHERE  was  a  scene  in  tl^e  private  room  of  Mr.  \yick^l^|^ 
the  attornc)''  in  Hatlpn  Garden,  which  wa^  vefy 
tressing  indeed  to  the  feelings  of  Lord  Fa>vi|, 

^        which  induced  his  lordship  to  think  that  \ic  Was 

feeing  treated  without  that  respect  which  was  due  to  lum  as  a 
peer  and  a  member  of  the  Government.  There  were  present  at 
this  scene  ^Ir.  Chaffiin brass ,  the  old  barrister^  Mr.  Wickcrby 
himself,  Sir.  Wickerby's  confidential  clerkj  Lord  Fawn,  Lord 
Fawn's  solicitor, — that  same  Mr.  Campcrdown  whom  we  ssiw  in 
the  last  chapter  calling  upon  Lady  Eu^tace^ — and  a  policeman- 
Lord  Fawn  had  been  mvited  to  attend^  ii^ith  many  prqtestatiflns 


some  questions  sHiSiia  te  asked,  "This  w^s  pn  Tuc^clriv,  the 
iiind  Ju|ie,  and  tfie  trial  was  to  be  commenced  on  tlic  [' >ik>vving 
Thursday.  "Ajid  there  was  present  in  the  root vi,  very  coti- 
spicuously.  aV  old  heavy  pxty  '^vczn  cont^  as  to  whhh  Mr, 
\yickerby  na'J  i|[^s  true  ted  Mr.  Ch^flVinbrass  thai  evidence  wa§ 
fortlicoi|ung,  if  needed,  to  prove  that  that  coat  was  lying  on  the 
iiight  of  the  miir^er  in  a  down-sta:irs  room  in  the  house  tn  whictj 
Vosef  Mealyus  was  tVi  n  lodging.  The  reader  will  remembef 
the  history  of  the  coat,  InsUgated  by  ^adame  GoeslefT  who 
■"  ■        '      "    ■  "    ^"^    Wic^eftiy  had  tface^  the 


}yas  still  absent  (ttm        .  ,        .       .  ,  , 

coat,  and  had  pupdnaseff  the' coatj  aid  was  in  a  position  to 
>roye  that  this  very  coat  was  the  coat  which  Mr,  Me^gef  had 
wrought  home 'with  him  to  Northumberiand  Street  on  tfiat  ( 
B^t  Mr,  Wickprh  ^  '     ^      '         *  . 


IS 
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be  used.  ''It  does  not  go  far  enough,''  said  Mr.  Wickerby. 
"  It  don't  go  very  far,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  ChafTanbrass.  **  And 
if  ^ou  try  to  show  that  another  man  has  done  it,  and  he  hasn't,* 
said  Mr.  Wickerby,  "  It  always  tells  against  you  with  a  jury." 
To  this  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  made  no  reply,  preferring  to  form  his 
own  opinion,  and  to  keep  it  to  himself  when  formed.  But  in 
obedience  to  his  instructions.  Lord  Fawn  was  asked  to  attend 
at  Mr.  Wickerb/s  chambei^  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the 
coat  was  brought  out  on  the  occasion.  Was  that  the  sort  of 
coat  the  man  wore,  my  lord  ?"  said  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  as  Mr. 
Wickerby  held  up  the  coat  to  view.  Lord  Fawn  walked 
round  and  round  the  coat,  and  looked  at  it  very  carefully 
before  he  would  vouchsafe  a  reply.  "  You  see  it  is  a  grejr  coat,'' 
said  Mr.  Chaffanbrass^  not  spesudng  at  all  in  the  tone  which  Mr. 
Wickerby's  note  had  induced  Lord  Fawn  to  expect 
"  It  is  grey,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

''  Perhaps  it's  not  the  same  shade  of  grey.  Lord  Fawn.  You 
see,  mv  lord,  we  are  most  anxious  not  to  impute  g^ilt  where 
guilt  doesn't  lie.  You  are  a  witness  for  the  Crown,  and,  of 
course,  you  will  tell  the  Crown  lawyers  all  that  passes  here. 
Were  it  possible,  we  would  make  this  little  preliminary  inquiry 
in  their  presence ; — ^but  we  can  hardly  do  that  Mr.  Finn's 
coat  was  a  very  much  smaller  coat" 

I  should  think  it  was,"  said  his  lordship,  who  did  not  like 
being  questioned  about  coats. 

^You  don't  think  the  coat  the  man  wore  when  you  saw 
him  was  a  big  coat  like  that?  You  think  he  wore  a  little 
coat?" 

"  He  wore  a  grey  coat,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  This  is  grey ; — ^a  coat  shouldn't  be  greyer  than  that" 
I  don't  tnink  Lord  Fawn  should  be  asked  anymore  questions 
on  the  matter  till  he  gives  his  evidence  in  court,"  said  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown. 

"A  man's  life  depends  on  it,  Mr.  Camperdown,"  said  the 
barrister.  "  It  isn't  a  matter  of  cross-examination.  If  I  bring 
that  coat  into  court  I  must  make  a  charge  against  another  man 
by  the  very  act  of  doing  so.  And  I  will  not  do  so  unless  I 
believe  that  other  man  to  be  guilty.  If  s  an  inquiry  I  cant 
postpone  till  we  are  before  the  jury.  It  isn't  that  I  want  to 
trump  up  a  case  against  another  man  for  the  sake  of  extricating 
my  client  on  a  false  issue.  Lord  Fawn  doesn't  want  to  hang 
Mr.  Finn  if  Mr.  Finn  be  not  guilty." 

"  God  forbid  ! "  said  his  lordship. 

''Mr.  Finn  couldn't  have  worn  that  coat,  or  a  coat  at  all 
like  it" 

**  What  is  it  you  do  want  to  learn,  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Camperdown. 
*  Just  put  on  the  coat,  Mr.  Scruby."  Then  at  the  order  of  the 
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barrister,  Mr.  Scruby,  the  attorney's  clerk,  did  put  on  Mr. 
Meager's  old  great  coat,  and  walked  about  the  room  in  it. 
"Walk  quick,"  said  Mr.  Chaffanbrass ;  —  and  the  clerk  did 
*'  walk  quick."  He  was  a  stout,  thick-set  little  man,  nearly  half 
a  foot  shorter  than  Phineas  Finn.  "  Is  that  at  all  like  the 
figure  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Chaffanbrass. 

"  I  think  it  is  like  the  figure,'*  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"And  like  the  coat?" 

"  It's  the  same  colour  as  the  coat." 

"  You  wouldn't  swear  it  was  not  the  coat  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  on  my  oath  at  all,  Mr.  Chaffanbrass." 

"  No,  my  lord ; — ^but  to  me  your  word  is  as  good  as  your 
oath.   If  you  think  it  possible  that  was  the  coat  " 

"  I  don't  think  anything  about  it  at  all.  When  Mr.  Scruby 
hurries  down  the  room  in  that  way  he  looks  as  the  man  looked 
when  he  was  hurrying  under  the  lamp-post.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  say  any  more  at  present." 

"  It's  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  Lord  Fawn  should  have 
come  here  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  his  client  at  the  chambers,  but  had  come 
with  him. 

"  I  suppose  his  lordship  wishes  us  to  know  all  that  he  knew, 
seeing  that  if  s  a  question  of  hanging  the  right  man  or  the 
wrong  one.  I  never  heard  such  trash  in  my  life.  Take  it  off, 
Mr.  Scruby,  and  let  the  policeman  keep  it.  I  understand  Lord 
Fawn  to  say  that  the  man's  figure  was  about  the  same  as  yours. 
My  client,  I  believe,  stands  about  twelve  inches  taller.  Thank 
you,  my  lord  ;--we  shall  get  at  the  truth  at  last,  I  don't  doubt" 
It  was  afterwards  said  that  Mr.  Chaffanbrass's  conduct  had 
been  very  improper  in  enticing  Lord  Fawn  to  Mr.  Wickerbjr's 
chambers  ;  but  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  never  cared  what  anyone  said. 
"  I  don't  know  that  we  can  make  much  of  it,"  he  said,  when  he 
and  Mr.  Wickerby  were  alone,  **  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  brin^ 
it  into  court.  It  would  prove  nothing  against  the  Jew  even  if 
that  fellow,"— he  meant  Lord  Fawn, — "  could  be  made  to  swear 
that  the  coat  worn  was  exactly  similar  to  this.  I  am  thinking 
now  about  the  height." 

"  I  don't  doubt  but  youll  get  him  off." 

**  Well ; — I  may  do  so.  They  ought  not  to  hang  any  man  on 
such  evidence  as  there  is  against  him,  even  though  there  were 
no  moral  doubt  of  his  guilt  There  is  nothing  really  to 
connect  Mr.  Phineas  Finn  with  the  murder, — nothing  tangible. 
But  there  is  no  saying  now-a-days  what  a  jury  will  do.  Juries 
depend  a  great  deal  more  on  the  judge  than  they  used  to 
do.  If  I  were  on  trial  for  my  life,  I  don't  think  I'd  have 
counsel  at  all." 

"  No  one  could  defend  you  as  well  as  yourself;  Mr.  Chaffan- 
brass." 
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*'  I  didhH  fneail  that.  *f d  I  sliopldtft  defend  mysfett  1 
should  Siy  td  the  Judge,  *  My  lord,  I  dotf  i  doilfet  the  jury  will 
do  just  as  you  tfell  thefn,  and  yojiTl  fofffl  yduf  owil  opmidfl  quite 
mdepehdeift  of  thfe  arguments.'  ** 

"  Ydu'd  be  hung,  Mr.  Chaffahbrass.** .  , 

"  No ;  I  don't  know  that  I  Shdtild,''  said  Mf.  Chaffantrasi, 
slowly.  "  I  dc«i't  think  1  could  affront  k  judge  of  the  present 
day  into  hanging  me.  They've  too  much  df  what  I  cafli  thick- 
skinned  honesty  for  that  ird  the  teftpet  bf  the  time  to  resent 
nothing,— to  be  mealy-mouthed  and  Indaly-hfeairted.  Jury9ien 
are  afraid  of  having  their  ov^h  ofrinidn,  and  aftnost  dlways  shirk 
a  Verdict  ¥iitn  they  can." 

"  But  we  do  eet  verdicts.'* 

''Yes ;  the  judges  give  th6m.  And  tfiey  are  iftealy-modthed 
i^ttdict^,  tending  to  equalise  crimfe  and  innocfericd,  aftd  t6  riiake 
ineri  tliink  thstt  after  all  it  may  be  at  question  WTiethe^  fraud 
is  violence,  which,  after  all,  is  manly,'  and  to  feel  that  t^e 
C2tnnot  afford  to  hate  dishonesty,  ii  was  k  bald  day  for  the 
Commercial  ^drld,  Mr.  Wickerb^,  wfeeti  foigfery  ceased  ib  be 
capital.^* 

"  It  was  a  horrid  thing  to  hang  a  man  for  writing  ithbther 
fn^irt's  riiiifie  to  a  receipt  for  thirfy  shilling^.'' 

"  We  didn't  do  it,  but  the  fa'ct  that  the  law  held  certain 
frauds  to  be  hanging  matters  operated  ofi  thfe  minds  of  men 
Iri  regard  to  all  fraud.  What  with  the  ioint-stock  working  of 
conipariie^,  and  the  confusion  between  directors  who  know 
nothing  and  mafiagers  who  know  everything,  and  the  dislike 
of  juries  td  tresJd  uport  people's  cdtns,  you  can't  puriisTi  dis- 
honest ti-ading.  Caveat  emfto^  is  the  drily  motto  going,  and  the 
worst  proverb  that  ever  cante  from  dishbiiest  ^ony-hearted 
Rome.  With  su*ch  a  matter  as  fh^  to  guide  us,-  no  man  dare 
t^Ust  his  Woth^.  Cavecd  Iedr,—^d  let  ^ rafaft  who  Che^s  cheat 
«t  hfs  pteril.'' 

"  You'd  triv6'  th6  few  a  great  deatt  to  do.'' 

"  Mtich  jfess  ihztt  itt  prescTit.  Wffat  does  your  Caveat  emptor 
ttHrit  to  ?  1'hat  every  seller  ttlci  to  pick  the  eyes  out  of  the 
head  of  the  purchaser.  Sooner  or  later  the  law  must  interfere, 
and  Caveat  emptor  falls  to  the  grpund.  1  bought  a  Hcrfse  the 
other  day  ;  *ny  daughter  TO^aiit^d  something  to  look  pretty, 
finfd  Itke  ain  old  ass  as  I  aJfti  I  gar^e  a  himdfed  and  fifty  potoids 
fbr  the  brute.  When  he  came  hdine  he  wasn't  worth  a  feed  of 
feorn.^ 

''You  ha^  a  i«r2lr¥ahty;  \  iup^i??* 
^  No,  ?tf deed  f   ETid  ydu  ever  »ea^  of  si/6Ii  ^  fM  fool  ?  " 
"I  Shotfhi  hav^  tholight  aAy  dealef  wcWW  have  taken  hM 
back  for  the  sake  of  his  character." 
^kkf  de^ef  #6tifd;  btft^I  bo^t  Iffit  of  ir ^^etflsti^* 
«Mr.  Chaffanbrassf 
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i  dttght  td  liaVe  fel6wn  mt^t  6ugWt  1 1  tavedi  eH/tifior.'' 

*  A  gffeSt  del!  tVdfse  fhiii  ffiit    J  fconW  tave  ghreJfi  file— 

fiitMaft^t  ftmldretf  atid  fiftV  J^ddiids,  rind  fl<rt  have  lriifia<id 
ifttich;   f  '^iA  \t  havd  Hid  the  ftdi-se  killed;  and  gone  <o  ^ 
deafer  tef  fedtfi^   Instead    !feaf to  ^ti  kttotn^y.'* 

irff.  ehMkhbfri^sJ-tte  ld*a  W  J^biif  goin^  Sii 

«  f      th^.  i  iiaVfef  Md  §6  littiffi  h<«e«t  tttitfi  fold  ih6  fh 
^fd  tft^t  He 


,   -le  did  ttlftk  l^d  f)e§»  66i«  IM^  (6 

Ifdt^  fendWfi  better  thto  tiiat  f  I  Jjl^adfed  6ti  my  oi^n  behalf 
that  the  genUeman  fdld  tfife  Ii6f if^  Was  all  rfghi  ^  '^Genfleiiiriii  \ ' 
exclaimed  my  ffieftd;   *  V Otf     t6  ^  g^fiflerrlzfe      a  horSfe ;  you 

 »//^7r,  Mh 

^    yon?'    Thafs  #hat  thy 

ftleAd;  m  atftdffiey,  sdd  f o  fhe/ 

*Aftd  wlikt  daarife  of  it,  Mf;  dliatfkfifa^al^f  Af feiffef Idii,  I 
Shdtffd§5y?^ 

^        that  f-^■«^if^^  thg  kor^e  ttt  K^ad  dtf  ei^dfy  ifieril 

It  ^te*  SlJ  Iflttci  66f'  ti^e^ek,— fill  ^imi  \  fkirly  ga^d  Ih  from 
Sh^  v^itattiofi.  SO  eh6— gfentiefn^fi— gdt  my  mo'fie;^,  ^ftd  I 
added  something  to  my  stock  of  experience.  Of  cour's^  that's 
only  my  story,  ittd  It  fiiay  be  thrit  the  gentlem^it  eotild  teU  it 
Afto^f  W^y.  Biit  i  ssty  that  if  my  Story  be  right,  the  ^ottrine 
xA  tavM  e^pio^  dtffes  fiOt  eiic^otirage  frade.  I  doft't  kffo^ 
ftov^  we'  got  fo  all  this  froih  Mr.  Fihtu   l*frt  to  sefe  font  to- 

«  Y«f  {—Hi?  fe  v^ty  ari*l6u|  to  ^frei"^  to  VM.* 

*  mat's  .u^e-  of  it,  Wjeietby  ?  I  ktt  sedflg  a  efieni 
Wiiatc6tri^iof«^' 

Of  course  he  ^afits'  to  xm  hl5  story/' 

*  Bat  f  dott*t  firaiif  to  h^af  his  dt^n  ^td*y.  WhSt  good  ^fll 
bis  own  story  do  me  ?  He'll  tell  me  either  ofie  of  t^o  things. 
tievL  pwejar  he  didn't  rrttirder  the  rhah  

that's  ivhatVn  Sa^.*^,. 

Which  have  fid'  effect  upon  the  qh^  way  of  the  of  lief ; 
bt  else  he'n  sdy  that  he  did,  —  v^hich  illrould  cripple  me 
dlfo|efh«.'\ 

''He  wQfi^  Sav  that,  ^ff.  etialTaftbrasf.''  ^  _ 
"thef^^  Rowing  lyhaf  tfee>^  iij,  k  man  *ifl  |^  oh 
Rearing  feSr^his  God  th?it  he  M  innocent^  fiu  2^  last,m  a  moment 
61  em6tidn.  lie.  ofeaks  down,  and  but  coined  the  frutft.  In  such 
a  case  as  mi$  !  do  not  m  tlie  feast  want  fd  khdw  the  Cfiitn  abbiit 
ffcemurr*'*^* 


^  TOis  IS  what  ffe^  putrfic  waiits  to  Kb w.** 
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Because  the  public  is  ignorant   The  public  should  not 
wish  to  know  anything  of  the  kind   What  we  should  all  wish 
to  get  at  is  the  truth  of  the  evidence  about  the  murder.  The 
man  is  to  be  hung  not  because^  he  committed  the  murder,— as 
to  which  no  positive  knowledge  is  attainable  ;  but  because  he 
has  been  proved  to  have  committed  the  murder,— as  to  which 
proo^  though  it  be  enough  for  hanging,  there  must  always  be 
attached  some  shadow  of  doubt   We  were  delighted  to  hang 
Palmer,— but  we  don't  know  that  he  killed  Cook.   A  learned 
man  who  knew  more  about  it  than  we  can  know  seemed  to 
think  that  he  didn't   Now  the  last  man  to  give  us  any.  useful 
insight  into  the  evidence  is  the  prisoner  himself.   In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  a  man  tried  for  murder  in  this  country 
committed  the  murder  for  which  he  is  tried." 

"  There  really  seems  to  be  a  doubt  in  this  case." 

"  I  daresay.  If  there  be  only  nineteen  guilty  out  of  twenty, 
there  must  be  one  innocent ;  and  why  not  Mr.  Phineas  Finn? 
But,  if  it  be  so,  he,  burning  with  the  sense  of  injustice,  thinks 
that  everybody  should  see  it  as  he  sees  it  He  is  to  be  tried, 
because  on  investigation,  everybody  sees  it  just  in  a  different 
light  In  such  case  he  is  unfortunate,  but  he  can't  assist  me  in 
liberating  him  from  his  misfortune.  He  sees  what  is  patent  and 
clear  to  him, — that  he  walked  home  that  night  without  meddling 
with  anyone.  But  I  can't  see  that,  or  make  others  see  it,  because 
he  sees  it" 

"  His  manner  of  telling  you  may  do  something." 
"If  it  do,  Mr.  Wickerbyj  it  is  because  I  am  unfit  for  my 
business.  If  he  have  the  gift  of  protesting  well,  I  am  to  think 
him  innocent ;  and,  therefore,  to  think  him  guilty,  if  he  be  un- 
provided with  such  eloquence !  I  will  neither  believe  or  disbelieve 
anything  that  a  client  says  to  me, — unless  he  confess  his  g^ilt, 
in  which  case  my  services  can  be  but  of  little  avail.  Of  course 
I  shall  see  him  as  he  asks  it  We  had  better  meet  then, — 
say  at  half-past  ten."  Whereupon  Mr.  Wickerby  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  the  prison  begging  that  Phineas  Finn  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  visit 

Phineas  had  now  been  in  gaol  between  six  and  seven  weeks, 
and  the  very  fact  of  his  incarceration  had  nearly  broken  his 
spirits.  Two  of  his  sisters,  who  had  come  from  Ireland  to  be 
near  him,  saw  him  every  day,  and  his  two  friends,  Mr.  Low 
and  Lord  Chiltem,  were  verv  frequently  with  him  ;  Lady  Laura 
Kennedy  had  not  come  to  him  again ;  but  he  heard  from  her 
frequently  through  Barrington  Erie.  Lord  Qiiltem  rarely  spoke 
of  his  sister,  —  alluding  to  her  merely  in  connection  with  her 
father  and  her  late  husband.  Presents  still  came  to  him 
from  various  quarters,  —  as  to  which  he  hardly  knew  whence 


aura  all  catered  for  him,— while  Mrs.  Bunce  looked  after  his 


hey  came.    But  the  duchess 
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Wardrobe,  and  saw  that  he  was  not  cut  down  to  prison  allow- 
ance of  clean  shirts  and  socks.  But  the  only  friend  whom 
he  recognised  as  such  was  the  friend  who  would  freely  declare 
a  conviction  of  his  innocence.  They  allowed  him  books  and 
pens  and  paper,  and  even  cards,  if  he  chose  to  play  at 
Patience,  with  them  or  build  castles.  The  paper  and  pens  he 
could  use  because  he  could  write  about  himself.  From  day  to 
day  he  composed  a  diary  in  which  he  was  never  tired  of  ex- 
patiating on  the  terrible  injustice  of  his  position.  But  he  coulil 
not  read.  He  found  it  to  be  impossible  to  fix  his  attention 
on  matters  outside  himself.  He  assured  himself  from  hour  to 
hour  that  it  was  not  death  he  feared, — not  even  death  from  the 
hangman's  hand.  It  was  the  condemnation  of  those  who  had 
known  him  that  was  so  terrible  to  him  ; — the  feeUng  that  they 
with  whom  he  had  aspired  to  work  and  live,  the  leading  men 
and  women  of  his  day,  ministers  of  the  Government  and  their 
wives,  statesmen  and  their  daughters,  peers  and  members  of 
the  House  in  which  he  himself  had  sat ; — that  these  should 
think  that  before  all  he  had  been  a  base  adventurer  unworthy 
of  their  society!  That  was  the  sorrow  that  broke  him 
down,  and  drew  him  to  confess  that  his  whole  life  had  been 
a  failure. 

Mr.  Low  had  advised  him  not  to  see  Mr.  Chaffanbrass ; — 
but  he  had  persisted  in  declaring  that  there  were  instructions 
which  no  one  but  himself  could  give  to  the  counsellor  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  defend  him  at  the  triaL  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
came  at  the  hour  fixed,  and  with  him  came  Mr.  Wickerby. 
The  old  barrister  bowed  courteously  as  he  entered  the  prison 
room,  and  the  attorney  introduced  the  two  gentlemen  with  more 
than  all  the  courtesy  of  the  outer  world.  "  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  here,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  the  barrister. 

"  It's  a  bad  lodging,  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  but  the  term  will 
soon  be  over.  I  am  thinking  a  good  dead  more  of  my  next 
abode." 

"  It  has  to  be  thought  of,  certainly,"  said  the  barrister.  "  Let 
us  hope  that  it  may  be  all  that  you  would  wish  it  to  be.  My 
services  shall  not  be  wanting  to  make  it  so." 

"  We  are  doing  all  we  can,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Mr.  Wickerby. 

"  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,"  said  Phineas,  "there  is  one  special  .thing 
that  I  want  you  to  do."  The  old  man,  having  his  own  idea  as 
to  what  was  coming,  laid  one  of  his  hands  over  the  other,  bowed 
his  head  and  looked  meek.  "  I  want  you  to  make  men  believe 
^t  I  am  innocent  of  this  crime." 

This  was  better  than  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  expected.  "  I  trust 
that  we  may  succeed  in  making  twelve  men  believe  it,"  said  he. 

"  Comparatively  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  the  twelve  men.  It 
is  not  to  them  especially  that  I  am  anxious  that  you  should 

address  yourself  
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"  But  that  will  be  my  bounded  duty,  Mr.  Finn.'* 
I  can  well  believe,  Sir,  that  though  I  have  myself  been  bred 
a  lawyer,  I  may  not  altogether  understand  the  nature  of  an 
advocate's  duty  to  his  client   But  I  would  wish  something  more 
to  be  done  than  what  you  intimate.'' 

"  The  duty  of  an  advocate  defending  a  jmsoner  is  to  get  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  if  he  can,  and  to  use  his  own  discretion  in 
making  the  attempt." 

But  I  want  something  more  to  be  attempted,  even  if  in 
the  struggle  something  less  be  achieved.  I  have  known  men 
to  be  so  acquitted  that  every  man  vx  court  believed  tl^  to  be 
guilty." 

No  doubt and  such  men  have  probably  owed  much  to 
their  advocates." 

It  is  not  such  a  debt  that  I  wish  lo  owe;  I  know  my  own 
innocence" 

'^Mn  Chafifanbrast  takes  that  for  granted,"  said  Mr. 
Wickerby. 

To  me  it  is  a  roattar  of  astonishment  that  any  human  being 
should  believe  me  to  have  committed  this  murder.  I  am  lost  in 
surprise  when  I  remember  that  I  am  here  simply  because  I  walked 
home  from  my  club  with  a  loaided  stick  m  my  pocket  The 
magistrate,  \  suppose,  thought  me  guilty." 

He  did  not  think  about  it,  Mr.  Finn.  He  went  by  the 
evidence  ; — ^the  quarrel,  your  position  in  the  streets  at  the  time^ 
the  cokur  of  the  coat  you  wore  and  that  of  the  coat  worn  by  the 
man  whom  Lord  Fawn  saw  in  the  street ;  the  doctor's  evidence 
as  to  the  blows  by  which  the  man  was  killed  ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  weapon  which  you  carried.  He  put  these  things  together, 
and  they  were  enough  to  entitle  the  public  to  demand  that  a 
jury  should  decide.  He  didn't  say  you  were  guilty.  He  only 
said  that  the  drcumstances  were  sufficient  to  justify  a  trial" 

"If  he  thought  me  innocent  he  would  not  have  sent  me 
here." 

"Yes,  he  would if  the  evidence  required  that  he  should 
do  so." 

"  We  will  not  argue  about  that,  Mr.  ChaiCuilMrass." 
"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  Here  I  am,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  be  tried  for  my  life.  My 
life  will  be  nothing  to  me  unless  it  can  be  made  dear  to  all  the 
world  that  I  am  innocent '  I  would  be  sooner  hung  for  this, — 
with  the  certainty  at  my  heart  that  all  England  on  the  next  day 
would  ring  with  Uie  assurance  of  my  innocence,  than  be  acquitted 
and  afterwards  be  looked  upon  as  a  murderer."  Phineas,  when 
he  was  thus  speaking,  had  stepped  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  stood  with:  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his  right  hand 
forward.  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  who  was  himself  an  ugly,  dirty  (dd 
man,  who  had  always  piqued  himself  on  being  indifferent  to 
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appearance,  found  liimself  struck  by  the  beauty  and  grace  of  tbe 
man  whom  be  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  And  he  was  struck, 
too,  by  his  client's  eloquence,  though  he  had  expressly  declared 
to  tfie  attorney  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  supenor  to  any  such 
influence.  "  Oh,  Mr.  ChafTanbrass,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  let 
there  be  no  quibbling.*' 

"We  never  quibwe,  I  hope,  Mr.  Finn.*' 
No  subterf&es,  no  escaping  by  a  side  wind,  no  advants^ 
taken  of  little  forms,  no  objection  taken  to  this  and  that  as 
though  delay  would  avail  us  anything," 

Character  will  go  a  great  way,  we  hope."' 

"  It  should  ^  for  nothhig.  Though  no  one  would  speak  a 
word  for  me,  still  am  I  innocent.  Of  course  the  truth  will  be 
known  some  day." 

I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Fmn."' 

"  It  will  certainly  be  known  some  dajr.  That  h  should  not  be 
known  as  yet  -is  my  misfortune.  But  in  defending  me  I  would 
have  you  hurl  defiance  at  my  accusers.  I  had  the  stick  in  my 
pocket, — ^having  heretofore  been  concerned  with  ruffians  in  the 
street.  I  did  quarrel  with  the  man,  having  been  insulted  by  him 
at  the  club.  The  coat  whidi  I  wore  was  such  as  they  say.  But 
does  that  make  a  murderer  of  me 

"  Somebody  did  the  deed,  and  that  somebody  could  probably 
say  all  that  you  say.* 

**  No,  Sir he,  when  he  is  known,  moH  be  found  to  have  been 
skulking  in  the  streets ;  he  will  have  thrown  away  his  weapon  ; 
he  will  have  been  secret  in  his  movements  \  he  will  have  hidden 
his  face,  and  have  been  a  murderer  in  more  than  the  deed. 
When  they  came  to  me  in  the  morning  did  it  seem  to  them  that 
I  was  a  murderer?  Has  my  life  been  like  that  ?  They  who  have 
really  known  me  cannot  believe  that  I  have  been  guilty.  The^ 
who  have  not  known  me,  and  do  believe,  will  Hve  to  learn  their 
error.* 

He  then  sat  down  and  listened  patiently  while  the  old  lawyer 
described  to  him  the  nature  of  the  case,— wherein  lay  his  danger, 
and  wherein  what  hope  there  was  of  safety.  There  was  no 
evidence  against  him  other  than  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
both  judges  and  jury  were  wont  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  such, 
when  uncorroborated,  as  sufficient  in  cases  of  life  and  death. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  case  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  very 
strong  against  him.  B«l,  <m  the  other  hand,  his  character,  as 
to  which  men  of  great  maris  would  speak  with  enthusiasm,  would 
be  made  to  stand  very  high.  I  would  not  have  it  made  to 
stand  higher  than  it  is,"  said  Phineas.  As  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  afterwards,  Mr.  ChafFanbrass  went  on  to  say,  of  that  he 
must  take  his  chance.  But  surely  he  himself  might  fight  better 
for  it  living  than  any  friend  could  do  for  him  after  his  death. 
•*You  must  believe  me  in  this,  Mr.  Finn,  that  a  verdict  of 
29 — 2 
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acauittal  from  the  jury  is  the  one  object  that  We  must  have 
before  us." 

"  The  one  object  that  I  shall  have  before  me  is  the  verdict  of 
the  pubhc/'  said  Phineas.  "I  am  treated  with  so  much  injustice 
in  being  thought  a  murderer  that  they  can  hardly  add  anything 
to  it  by  hanging  me." 

When  Mr.  Chaifanbrass  left  the  prison  he  walked  back  with 
Mr.  Wickerby  to  the  attorney's  chambers  in  Hatton  Garden, 
and  he  lingered  for  awhile  on  the  Viaduct  expressing  his  opinion 
of  his  client.   "  He's  not  a  bad  fellow,  Wickerby." 

"  A  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  Mr.  ChafFanbrass." 

"I  never  did, — and  I  never  will, — express  an  opinion  of  my 
own  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  cUent  till  after  the  trial 
is  over.  But  I  have  sometimes  felt  as  though  I  wotdd  give  the 
blood  out  of  my  veins  to  save  a  man.  I  never  felt  in  diat  way 
more  strongly  than  I  do  now." 

"  It'll  nu3ce  me  very  unhappy,  I  know,  if  it  goes  against  him,** 
said  Mr.  Wickerby. 

People  think  that  the  special  branch  of  the  profession  into 
which  I  have  chanced  to  fall  is  a  very  low  one,  —  and  I  do 
not  know  whether,  if  the  world  were  before  me  again,  I  would 
allow  myself  to  drift  into  an  exclusive  practice  in  criminal 
courts." 

"  Your's  has  been  a  very  useful  life,  Mr.  Chaifanbrass." 

"But  I  often  fed,"  continued  the  barrister,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  attorney's  last  remark,  "  that  my  work  touches  the  heart 
more  nearly  than  does  that  of  gentlemen  who  have  to  deal  with 
matters  of  property  and  of  high  social  claims.  People  think  I 
am  savage, — savage  to  witnesses.'' 

"  You  can  frighten  a  witness,  Mr.  ChafFanbrass." 

^  It's  just  the  trick  of  the  trade  that  you  learn,  as  a  girl  leams 
the  notes  of  her  piano.  There's  nothing  in  it.  You  forget  it  all 
the  next  hour.  But  when  a  man  has  been  hung  whom  you  have 
striven  to  save,  you  do  remember  that  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Wickerby.  I'll  be  there  a  little  before  ten.  Perhaps  you  may 
have  to  speak  to  mej'' 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  TRIAL. 

■HMBHE  task  of  seeing  an  important  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey 
BflgS  means  a  pleasant  business,  unless  you  be 

BSLSB  ^^^^  denizens  of  the  Court  would  call  "  one  of  the 
nW  swells," — so  as  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  a  bench- 
fellow  with  the  judge  on  the  seat  of  judgment.  And  even  in 
t!  .t  case  the  pleasure  is  not  unalloyed.  You  have,  indeed,  the 
gTo'ification  of  seeing  the  man  whom  aU  the  world  has  been 
talking  about  for  the  last  nine  days,  face  to  face,  and  of  being 
seen  in  a  position  which  causes  you  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
man  of  mark  ;  but  the  intolerable  stenches  of  the  court  and  its 
horrid  heat  come  up  to  you  there,  no  doubt,  as  powerfully  as 
they  fall  on  those  below.  And  then  the  tedium  of  a  prolonged 
trial,  in  which  the  points  of  interest  are  apt  to  be  few  and  far 
between,  grows  upon  you  till  you  begin  to  feel  that  though  the 
Prime  Minister  who  is  out  should  murder  the  Prime  Minister 
who  is  in,  and  aU  the  members  of  the  two  Cabinets  were  to  be 
called  in  evidence,  you  would  not  attend  the  trial,  though  the 
seat  of  honour  next  to  the  judge  were  accorded  to  you.  Those 
bewigged  ones,  who  are  the  performers,  are  so  insufferably  long 
in  their  parts,  so  arrogant  in  their  bearing, — so  it  strikes  you, 
though  doubtless  the  fashion  of  working  has  been  found  to  be 
efficient  for  the  purposes  they  have  in  hand, — and  so  uninterest- 
ing in  their  repetition,  that  you  first  admire,  and  then  question, 
and  at  last  execrate  the  imperturbable  patience  of  the  judge, 
who  might,  as  you  think,  force  the  thing  through  in  a  quarter  of 
the  time  without  any  injury  to  justice.  And  it  wiU  probably 
strike  you  that  the  length  of  the  trisd  is  proportioned  not  to  the 
complicity  but  to  the  importance,  or  rather  to  the  publig  interest. 
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of  thftCue^-M  that  the  trial  which  has  been  suggested  of  a  dis- 
appoimad  aad  blood]r-«^iided  es^Prime  Minister  would  certainly 
take«l  leasi  a  fNt!i%ht,  even  thiMigh  the  Speaker  of  tiie  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  seen  the  blow  struck, 
whereas  a  collier  may  knock  his  wife's  brains  out  in  the  dark 
and  be  sent  to  the  gallows  with  a  trial  that  shall  not  last  three 
hours.  And  yet  the  collier  has  to  be  htmg, — ^if  found  guilty, — 
and  no  one  thinks  that  his  life  is  improperly  endangered  by  reck- 
less haste.  Whether  lives  may  not  be  improperly  saved  by  the 
more  lengthened  process  is  another  question. 

But  the  honours  of  such  benchfellowship  can  be  accorded  but 
to  few,  and  the  task  becomes  very  tiresome  when  the  spectator 
has  to  enter  the  Court  as  an  ordinary  mortaL  There  are  two 
modes  open  to  him,  either  of  which  is  subject  to  grievous 
penalties.  If  he  be  the  possessor  of  a  decent  coat  and  hat,  and 
can  scrape  any  acquaintance  with  any  one  concerned,  he  may 
get  introduced  to  that  overworked  and  greatly  perplexed  official, 
tiie  under-sheriff,  who  will  stave  him  off  if  possiole, — ^knowing 
that  even  an  under-sheriff  cannot  make  space  elastic, — ^but,  u 
the  introduction  has  been  acknowledged  as  good,  will  probably 
find  a  seat  for  him  if  he  persevere  to  the  end.  But  the  seat 
when  obtained  must  be  kept  in  possession  from  morning  to 
evening,  and  the  fight  nuist  be  renewed  from  day  to  day.  And 
the  benches  are  hard,  and  the  space  is  narrow,  and  you  fed  that 
the  under-sheriff  would  prod  you  with  his  sword  if  you  ventmed 
to  sneese,  or  to  put  to  your  lips  the  flask  which  you  have  in  your 
pocket  And  then,  when  all  the  benchfdlows  go  out  to  lunoi  at 
half-past  one,  and  you  are  left  to  eat  your  dry  sandwidi  without 
room  for  your  dbows,  a  feeling  of  unsatisfied  ambition  will 
ptfvade  you«  It  is  aU  very  wdl  to  be  the  friend  of  an  under- 
sheriff,  but  if  you  could  but  have  known  the  judge,  or  have  been 
a  cousin  of  the  real  sheriff,  how  different  it  might  have  been  with 
you ! 

But  you  may  be  altogether  independent,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
rig^ht,  walk  into  an  open  English  court  of  law  as  one  of  the 
British  public.  You  will  have  to  stand,  of  course, — and  to 
commence  standing  very  early  in  the  morning,  if  you  intend  to 
succeed  in  witnessmg  any  portion  of  the  performance.  And 
when  you  have  made  once  good  your  entrance  as  one  of  the 
British  public,  you  are  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  knocked  about,  not 
only  by  your  j»ublic  brethren,  but  also  by  Uiose  who  have  to  keep 
the  avenues  free  for  witnesses,  and  who  will  regard  you  from  first 
to  last  as  a  disagreeable  excrescence  on  the  offiaalities  of  the 
work  on  hand.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  better  for  you,  perhaps, 
to  stay  at  home  and  read  the  record  of  the  affair  as  given  in  Uie 
next  day's  TYmes,  Impartial  reporters,  judicious  readers,  and 
able  editors  between  them  will  preserve  for  you  all  the  kernel,  and 
ivili  save  you  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  deal  with  the  sbdL 
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At  this  trial  there  were  among  the  crowd  who  succeeded  in 
entering  the  Court,  three  persons  of  our  acquaintance  who  had 
resolved  to  overcome  the  various  difficulties.  Mr.  Monl^  who 
had  formerlv  been  a  Cabinet  Minister,  was  seated  on  the  bench, — 
subject,  indeed,  to  the  heat  and  stenches,  but  privileged  to  eat 
the  lunch.  Mr.  Quintus  Slide,  of  The  People's  Banner,— who 
knew  the  Court  well,  for  in  former  days  he  had  worked  many  an 
hour  in  it  as  a  reporter, — had  obtained  the  good  graces  of  the 
under-sheriff.  And  Mr.  Bunce,  with  all  the  energy  of  the  British 
pubUc,  had  forced  his  way  in  among  the  crowd,  and  had  managed 
to  wedge  himself  near  to  the  dock,  so  that  he  might  be  able  by  a 
hoist  of  the  neck  to  see  his  lodger  as  he  stood  at  the  bar.  Of 
these  three  men,  Bunce  was  assured  that  the  prisoner  was 
innocent, — ^led  to  such  assurance  partly  by  belief  in  the  man,  and 
partly  by  an  innate  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  exercise  of  restrictive 
power.  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  was  certzdn  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and 

Save  himself  considerable  credit  for  having  assisted  in  running 
own  the  criminal  It  seemed  to  be  natural  to  Mr.  Quintus  Slide 
that  a  man  who  had  openly  quarrelled  with  the  Editor  of  The 
People's  Banner  should  come  to  the  gallows.  Mr.  Monk,  as 
Phineas  himself  well  knew,  had  doubted.  He  had  received  the 
suspected  murderer  into  his  warmest  friendship,  and  was  made 
miserable  even  by  his  doubts.  Since  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  they  had  weighed  upon  his 
mind  so  as  to  sadden  his  whole  life.  But  he  was  a  man  who 
could  not  make  his  reason  subordinate  to  his  feelings.  If  the 
evidence  against  his  friend  was  strong  enough  to  send  his  friend 
for  trial,  how  should  he  dare  to  discredit  tifie  evidence  because 
the  man  was  his  friend  ?  He  had  visited  Phineas  in  prison,  and 
Phineas  had  accused  him  of  doubting.  "  You  need  not  answer 
me,"  the  ui^ppy  man  had  said,  "  but  do  not  come  unless  you 
are  able  to  teU  me  from  your  heart  that  you  are  sure  of  my 
innocence.  There  is  no  person  living  who  could  comfort  me  by 
such  assurance  as  you  could  do."  Mr.  Monk  had  thought  about 
it  very  much,  but  he  had  not  repeated  his  visit. 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  the  Chief  Justice  was  on  the  bench,  with 
a  second  judge  to  help  him,  and  with  lords  and  distinguished 
commoners  and  great  City  magnates  crowding  the  long  seat 
between  him  and  the  doorway  ;  the  court  was  full,  so  that  you 
would  say  that  another  head  could  not  be  made  to  appear ;  and 
Phineas  Finn,  the  member  for  Tankerville,  was  in  the  dock. 
Barrington  Erie,  who  was  there  to  see, — as  one  of  the  great  ones, 
of  course, — told  the  Duchess  of  Omnium  that  night  that  Phineas 
was  thin  and  pale,  and  in  many  respects  an  altered  man, — but 
handsomer  than  ever. 

He  bore  hunself  well?"  asked  the  duchess. 
"  Very  well,— very  well  indeed.   We  were  there  for  six  hours, 
and  he  maiotaioed  the  same  demeanour  throughout   He  never 
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spoke  but  once,  and  that  was  when  Chaffanbrass  began  his  fight 
about  the  jury." 
"  What  did  he  say?" 

"  He  addressed  the  judge,  interrupting  Slope,  who  was  arguing 
that  some  man  would  make  a  very  good  juryman,  and  declared 
that  it  was  not  by  his  wish  that  any  objection  was  raised  against 
any  gentleman/' 

"  What  did  the  judge  say  ?  " 

"  Told  him  to  abide  by  his  counsel.  The  Chief  Justice  was 
civil  to  him,— indeed  better  than  civil.*' 

"  Well  have  him  down  to  Matching,  and  make  ever  so  much 
of  him,"  said  the  dudiess. 

"  Don't  go  too  fast,  Duchess,  for  he  may  have  to  hang  poor 
Phineas  yet" 

''Oh  dear!  I  wish  you  wouldn't  use  that  word  But  what 
did  he  say  ?  " 

''  He  told  Finn  that  as  he  had  thought  fit  to  employ  counsel 
for  his  defence, — ^in  doing  which  he  had  undoubtedly  acted 
wisely, — ^he  must  leave  the  case  to  the  discretion  of  his  counseL" 

**  And  then  poor  Phineas  was  silenced  ?  " 

"  He  spoke  another  word.  '  My  lord,'  said  he,  *  I  for  my  part 
wish  that  the  first  twelve  men  on  the  list  might  be  taken.'  But 
old  Chaffanbrass  went  on  just  the  same.  It  took  them  two  hours 
and  a  half  before  they  could  swear  a  jury." 

"  But,  Mr.  Erie, — ^taking  it  altogether, — ^which  way  is  it  going?" 

"  Nobody  can  even  guess  as  yet.  There  was  ever  so  much 
delay  besides  that  about  the  jury.  It  seemed  that  somebody  had 
called  him  Phinees  instead  of  Phineas,  and  that  took  hsdf  an 
hour.  They  begin  with  the  quarrel  at  the  club,  and  are  to  call 
the  first  witness  to-morrow  morning.  They  are  to  examine  Ratler 
about  the  quarrel,  and  FitzGibbon  and  Monk,  and,  I  believe, 
old  Bouncer,  the  man  who  writes,  you  know.  They  all  heard 
what  took  place." 

"So  did  you?" 

"  I  have  managed  to  escape  that  They  cant  very  well  examine 
all  the  club.  But  I  shall  be  called  afterwards  as  to  what  took 
place  at  the  door.   They  wiU  begin  with  Ratler." 

"  Everybody  knows  there  was  a  quarrel,  and  that  Mr.  Bonteen 
had  been  drinking,  and  that  he  behaved  as  badly  as  a  man  could 
behave." 

"  It  must  all  be  proved,  duchess." 

"  m  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Erie.  If, — if, — if  this  ends  badly  for 
Mr.  Finn,  111  wear  mourning  to  the  day  of  my  death.  Ill  go  to 
the  Drawing  Room  in  mourning,  to  show  what  I  think  of  it" 

Lord  Chiltem,  who  was  also  on  the  bench,  took  his  account  of 
the  trial  home  to  his  wife  and  sister  in  Portman  Square.  At  this 
time  Miss  Palliser  was  staying  with  them,  and  the  three  ladies 
were  together  wl^en  the  account  was  brought  to  t^em,    In  that 
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house  it  was  taken  as  doctrine  that  Phineas  Finn  was  innocent. 
In  the  presence  of  her  brother,  and  before  her  sister-in-law's 
visitor,  Lady  Laura  had  learned  to  be  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
she  now  contented  herself  with  listening,  knowing  that  she  could 
relieve  herself  by  speech  when  alone  with  Lady  Chiltem.  "  I 
never  knew  anything  so  tedious  in  my  life,"  said  the  master  of 
the  Brake  hounds.   "  They  have  not  done  anythin|f  yet" 

"  I  suppose  they  have  made  their  speeches  ?"  said  his  wife. 

"  Sir  Gregory  Grogram  opened  the  case,  as  they  call  it ;  and  a 
very  strong  case  he  made  of  it.  I  never  believe  anything  that  a 
lawyer  says  when  he  has  a  wie  on  his  head  and  a  fee  in  his  hand. 
I  prepar**  myself  beforehand  to  regard  it  all  as  mere  words, 
supplied  at  so  much  the  thousand.  I  know  hell  say  whatever 
he  thinks  most  likely  to  forward  his  own  views.  But  upon  my 
word  he  put  it  very  strongly.  He  brought  it  all  within  so  very 
short  a  space  of  time  !  Bonteen  and  Finn  left  the  club  within 
a  minute  of  each  other.  Bonteen  must  have  been  at  the  top  of 
the  passage  five  minutes  afterwards,  and  Phineas  at  that  moment 
could  not  have  been  above  two  hundred  yards  from  him.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  Oswald,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  it*s  going  against  him ! 
exclaimed  Lady  Chiltem. 

"  It's  not  going  any  way  at  present.  The  witnesses  have  not 
been  examined.  But  so  far,  I  suppose,  the  Attorney-General 
was  right  He  has  got  to  prove  it  all,  but  so  much  no  doubt  he 
can  prove.  He  can  prove  that  the  man  was  killed  with  some 
blunt  weapon,  such  as  Finn  had.  And  he  can  prove  that  exactly 
at  the  same  time  a  man  was  running  to  the  spot  very  like  Finn, 
and  that  by  a  route  which  would  not  have  been  his  route,  but  by 
using  which  he  could  have  placed  himself  at  that  moment  where 
the  man  was  seen." 

"  How  very  dreadful ! "  said  Miss  Palliser. 

"  And  yet  I  feel  that  I  know  it  was  that  other  man"'  said  Lady 
Chiltem.  Lady  Laura  sat  silent  through  it  all,  listening  with  her 
eyes  intent  on  her  brother's  face,  with  her  elbow  on  the  table  and 
her  brow  on  her  hand.  She  did  not  speak  a  word  till  she  found 
herself  alone  with  her  sister-in-law,  and  then  it  was  hardly  more 
than  a  word.  "  Violet,  they  will  murder  him  ! "  Lady  Chiltem 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  telling  her  that  as  yet  they  had  heard 
but  one  side  of  the  case  ;  but  the  wretched  woman  only  shook 
her  head.  "I  know  they  will  murder  him,"  she  said,  "and 
then  when  it  is  too  late  they  will  find  out  what  they  have 
done!" 

On  the  following  day  the  crowd  in  court  was,  if  possible, 
greater,  so  that  the  benchfellows  were  very  much  squeezed 
indeed.  But  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  from  the  high  seat 
such  men  as  Mr.  Ratler  and  Lord  Fawn  when  they  were  required 
in  th^  court  as  witnesses  ^-^and  not  ^  man  who  had  obtained  9, 
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seat  on  the  first  day  was  willing  to  be  excluded  on  the  second. 
And  even  then  the  witnesses  were  not  called  at  once.  Sir  Gregory 
Grogram  began  the  work  of  the  day  by  saying  that  he  had  heaid 
that  morning  for  the  first  time  that  one  of  his  witnesses  had  been, 
— ^  tampered  with  •  was  the  word  that  he  unfortunately  used,— 
by  his  learned  friend  on  the  other  side.  He  alluded,  of  course, 
to  Lord  Fawn,  and  poor  Lord  Fawn,  sitting  up  there  on  the  seat 
of  honour,  visible  to  all  the  world,  became  very  hot  and  very  un- 
comfortable. Then  there  arose  a  vehement  dispute  between  Sir 
Gregory,  assisted  by  Sir  Simon,  and  old  Mr.  Chaflfanbrass,  who 
rejected  with  disdam  any  assistance  from  the  gentler  men  who 
were  with  him.  **  Tampered  with  I  That  word  should  be  re- 
called by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 

bar,  or— or  Had  Mr.  Chaflfanbrass  declared  that  as  an 

alternative  he  would  puU  the  court  about  their  ears,  it  would  have 
been  no  more  than  he  meant  Lord  Fawn  had  been  invited,— 
not  summoned  to  attend ;  and  why  ?  In  order  that  no  suspicion 
of  guilt  might  be  thrown  on  another  man,  imless  the  knowledge 
that  was  in  Lord  Fawn's  bosom,  and  there  alone,  would  justify 
such  a  line  of  defence.  Lord  Fawn  had  been  attended  by  his 
own  solicitor,  and  might  have  brought  the  Attorney-General  with 
him  had  he  so  pleased.  There  was  a  great  deal  said  on  both 
sides,  and  something  said  also  by  the  judge.  At  last  Sir  Gr^ory 
withdrew  the  objectionable  word,  and  substituted  in  lieu  of  it  an 
assertion  that  his  witness  had  been  "  indiscreetly  questioned."  Mr. 
Chaflfanbrass  would  not  for  a  moment  admit  the  indiscretion,  but 
bounced  about  in  his  place,  tearing  his  wig  almost  oflf  his  h^d, 
and  defying  every  one  m  the  court.  The  judge  submitted  to  Mr. 
Chaflfanbrass  that  he  had  been  indiscreet  "  1  never  contradicted 
the  Bench  yet,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Chaflfanbrass, — at  which  there 
was  a  general  titter  throughout  the  bar,—**  but  I  must  claim  the 
privilege  of  conducting  my  own  practice  according  to  my  own 
views.  In  this  court  I  am  subject  to  the  Bench.  In  my  own 
chamber  I  am  subject  only  to  the  law  of  the  land.*'  The  judge 
looking  over  his  spectacles  said  a  mild  word  about  the  profession 
at  large.  Mr.  Chaflfanbrass,  twisting  his  quite  on  one  side, 
so  that  it  nearly  fell  on  Mr.  Sergeant  Birdbotf  s  face,  muttered 
something  as  to  having  seen  more  work  done  in  that  court  than 
any  other  living  lawyer,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  might 
the  little  aflfair  was  over,  everybody  felt  that  Sir  Gregory  had 
been  vanquished.  , 
Mr.  Ratler,  and  Laurence  FitzGibbon,  and  Mr.  Monk,  ana 
Mr.  Bouncer  were  examined  about  the  quarrel  at  the  club,  and 
proved  that  the  quarrel  had  been  a  very  bitter  quarrel  They  aU 
agreed  that  Mr.  Bonteen  had  been  wrong,  and  that  the  prisoner 
had  had  cause  for  anger.  Of  the  three  distinguished  legislators 
and  statesmen  above  named,  Mr.  Chaflfanbrass  refused  to  tak^ 
the  slightest  notice.  "  I  have  no  question  to  put  to  you,"  W 
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said  to  Mr.  Ratler.     Of  course  there  was  a  quarrel   We  all 
know  that/'  But  he  did  ask  a  question  or  two  of  Mr.  Bouncer, 
You  write  books,  I  think,  Mr.  Bouncer  ?  " 
"  I  do,''  said  Mr.  Bouncer,  with  dignity.   Now  there  was  no 
peculiarity  in  a  witness  to  which  Mr.  ChafiEanbxass  was  so  much 
opposed  as  an  asstunption  of  dignity. 
What  sort  of  books,  Mr.  Bouncer?" 
"  I  write  norels,"  said  Mr.  Bouncer,  feeling  that  Mr.  daffan- 
brass  must  have  been  ignorant  indeed  of  the  polite  literature  of 
the  day  to  make  such  a  question  necessary. 
You  mean  fiction." 
*'  W^,  yes  ;  fiction, — ^if  you  like  that  word  better.'' 
I  don't  like  either,  particularly.  You  have  to  find  plots, 
haven't  you?" 

Mr.  Bouncer  paused  a  moment     Yes ;  yes,"  he  said.  In^ 
writing  a  novel  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  plot." 
Where  do  you  get  'em  from  ?  " 
"  Where  do  I  get  'em  from  ?  " 

"Yes, — where  do  you  find  them?  Yoa  take  them  from 
the  French  mostly; — don't  you?"  Mr.  Bouncer  became  very 
red.  ''Isn't  that  the  way  our  English  writers  get  their 
plots?" 

"  Sometimes, — ^perhaps." 

"  Your's  ain't  French  then  ?  " 

**  Well no that  is  —  I  won't  undertake  to  say  that— 
that   ^" 

"  You  won't  undertake  to  say  that  they're  noi  French." 

''Is  this  relevant  to  Uie  case  before  us,  Mr.  Chafianbrass  ?  " 
asked  the  judge. 

"  Quite  so,  my  lud  We  have  a  highly-distinguished  novelist 
before  us,  my  lud,  who,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  French  system  of  the  construction  of  plots. 
It  IS  a  business  which  the  French  carry  to  perfection.  The  plot 
of  a  novel  should,  I  imaginei  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
human  nature  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Bouncer. 

"  You  have  murders  in  novels  ?  " 
Sometimes,"  said  Mr.  Bouncer,  who  had  himself  done  many 
murders  in  his  time. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  French  novelist  have  a  premeditated 
murder  committed  by  a  man  who  could  not  possibly  have  con- 
ceived the  murder  ten  minutes  before  he  committed  it ; — with 
whom  the  cause  of  the  murder  anteceded  the  murder  no  more 
than  ten  minutes?"  Mr.  Bouncer  stood  thinking  for  a  while. 

We  will  £^ve  you  your  time^  because  an  answer  to  the  question 
from  you  will  be  important  testimony." 

^  I  don't  think  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Bouncer,  who  in  his  confusion 
had  been  quite  unable  to  think  of  the  plot  of  a  single  noveL 
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**  And  if  there  were  such  a  French  plot,  that  would  not  be  the 
plot  that  you  would  borrow  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Bouncer. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  poetry,  Mr.  Bouncer?*' 

"  Oh  yes ;— I  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry.** 

"  Shakespeare,  perhaps  ?  **  Mr.  Bouncer  did  not  condescend 
to  do  more  than  nod  his  head.  "  There  is  a  murder  described 
in  Hamlet  Was  that  supposed  by  the  poet  to  have  been 
devised  suddenly  ?  '* 

"  I  should  say  not" 

•*  So  should  I,  Mr.  Bouncer.  Do  you  remember  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  murder  in  Macbeth?  That  took  a  little  time  in 
concocting  ; — didn't  it  ?  " 

"No  doubt  it  did.*' 

''And  when  Othello  murdered  Desdemona,  creeping  up 
to  her  in  her  sleep,  he  had  been  thinking  of  it  for  some 
time?" 

"  I  suppose  he  had.** 

"  Do  you  ever  read  English  novels  as  well  as  French,  Mr. 
Bouncer?"  The  unfortunate  author  again  nodded  his  head. 
"  When  Amy  Robsart  was  lured  to  her  death,  there  was  some 
time  given  to  the  preparation, — eh  ?" 

'*  Of  course  there  was." 

'*  Of  course  there  was.  And  Eugene  Aram,  when  he  murdered 
a  man  in  Bulwer*s  novel,  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind 
before  he  did  it?" 

"He  was  thinking  a  long  time  about  it,  I  believe." 

"  Thinking  about  it  a  long  time  I  I  rather  think  he  was. 
Those  great  masters  of  human  nature,  those  men  who  knew  the 
human  heart,  did  not  venture  to  describe  a  secret  murder  as 
coming  from  a  man's  brain  without  premeditation  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  can  remember." 

"  Such  also  is  my  impression.  But  now,  I  bethink  me  of  a 
murder  that  was  almost  as  sudden  as  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been.  Didn't  a  Dutch  smuggler  murder  a  Scotcn  lawyer,  all  in 
a  moment  as  it  were  ? " 

"  Dirk  Hatteraick  did  murder  Glossop  in  the  Antiquary  very 
suddenly ; — but  he  did  it  from  passion.** 

"  Just  so,  Mr.  Bouncer.  There  was  no  plot  there,  was  there  ? 
No  arrangement ;  no  secret  creeping  up  to  his  victim ;  no 
escape  even?" 

"  He  was  chained." 

"  So  he  was ;  chained  like  a  dog ; — ^and  like  a  dog  he  flew 
at  his  enemy.  If  I  understand  you,  then,  Mr.  Bouncer,  you 
would  not  aare  so  to  violate  probability  in  a  novel,  as  to 
produce  a  murderer  to  the  public  who  should  contrive  a  secret 
hidden  murder, — contrive  it  and  execute  it,  all  within  a  quartet*: 
of-an-bour?"  ^  < 
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Mr.  Bouncer,  after  another  minute's  consideration,  said  that 
the  thought  he  would  not  do  so.  "Mr.  Bouncer,"  said  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass,  "I  am  uncommonly  obliged  to  our  excellent 
friend.  Sir  Gregory,  for  having  given  us  the  advantage  of  your 
evidence.'' 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


LORD  fawn's  evidence. 

CROWD  of  witnesses  were  heard  on  the  second  day, 
after  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  had  done  with  Mr.  Bouncer, 
but  none  of  them  were  of  much  interest  to  the  public. 

  The  three  doctors  were  examined  as  to  the  sUte  ot 

the  dead  man's  head  when  he  was  jacked  up,  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  with  which  he  had  probably  been 
killed ;  and  the  fact  of  Phineas  Finn's  life-preserver  was  proved, 
—in  the  middle  of  which  he  begged  that  the  Court  would  save 
itself  some  little  trouble,  as  he  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  walked  home  with  the  short  bludgeon,  which  was 
then  produced,  in  his  pocket.  "  We  would  acknowledge  a  great 
deal  if  they  would  let  us,"  said  Mr.  Chaffanbrass. 
acknowledge  the  quarrel,  we  acknowledge  the  walk  home  at 
night,  we  acknowledge  the  bludgeon,  and  we  acknowledge  a 
grey  coat."  But  that  happened  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
day,  and  they  had  not  then  reached  the  grey  coat.  The 
question  of  the  grey  coat  was  commenced  on  the  third  morning) 
— on  the  Saturday,— which  day,  as  was  well  known,  would  be 
opened  with  the  examination  of  Lord  Fawn.  The  anxiety  to 
hear  Lord  Fawn  undergo  his  penance  was  intense,  and  fiad 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Chaffan- 
brass would  resent  upon  him  the  charge  made  by  the  Attorney- 
General  as  to  tampering  with  a  witness.  "  I'll  tamper  with  hun 
by-and-by,"  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  had  whispered  to  Mr.  Wickerby, 
and  the  whispered  threat  had  been  spread  abroad.  On  the 
table  before  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  when  he  took  his  place  in  the 
Court  on  the  Saturday,  was  laid  a  heavy  grey  coat,  and  on 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  just  before  the  Solicitor-General, 
was  laid  another  grey  coat,  of  much  lighter  material  When 
Lord  Fawn  saw  the  two  coats  as  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
his  heart  failed  him. 

He  was  hardly  sdlowed  to  seat  hhnsdf  before  he  was  called 
upon  to  be  sworn.  Sir  Simon  Slope,  wha  was  to  examine  him, 
took  it  for  granted  that  his  lordship  could  give  his  evidence 
from  his  place  on  the  bench,  but  to  this  Mr.  ChafTanbrass 
objected.  He  was  very  well  aware,  he  said,  that  such  a  practice 
was  usual.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  in  his  time  he  had 
examined  some  hundreds  of  witnesses  from  the  bench.  In 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
such  a  practice.  But  in  this  case  the  noble  lord  would  have 
to  give  evidence  not  only  as  to  what  he  had  seen,  but  as  to 
what  he  then  saw.  It  would  be  expedient  that  he  should  see 
colours  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  light  as  the  jury, 
which  he  would  do  if  he  stood  in  the  witness-box.  And  there 
might  arise  Questions  of  identity,  in  speaking  of  which  it  would 
be  weU  that  the  noble  lord  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
thing  or  person  to  be  identified.  He  was  afraid  that  he  must 
trouble  the  noble  lord  to  come  down  from  the  Elysium  of  the 
bench.  Whereupon  Lord  Fawn  descended,  and  was  sworn  in 
at  the  witness-box. 

His  treatment  from  Sir  Simon  Slope  was  all  that  was  due 
from  a  Solicitor-General  to  a  distinguished  peer  who  was  a 
member  of  the  same  Government  as  himself.  Sir  Simon  put 
his  questions  so  as  almost  to  reassure  the  witness ;  and  very 
quickly,  —  only  too  quickly,  —  obtained  from  him  all  the  in- 
formation that  was  needed  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution.  Lord 
Fawn,  when  he  had  left  the  club,  had  seen  both  Mr.  Bonteen 
and  Mr.  Finn  preparing  to  follow  him,  but  he  had  gone  alone, 
and  had  never  seen  Mr.  Bonteen  since.  He  walked  very 
slowly  down  into  Curzon  Street  and  Bolton  Row,  and  when 
there,  as  he  was  about  to  cross  the  road  at  the  top  of  Clarges 
Street, — as  he  believed  just  as  he  was  crossing  the  street,— he 
saw  a  man  come  at  a  very  fast  pace  out  of  the  mews  which  runs 
into  Bolton  Row,  opposite  to  Cllarges  Street,  and  from  thence 
hurry  very  quickly  towards  the  passage  which  separates  the 
gardens  of  Devonshire  and  Landsdowne  Houses.  It  had 
already  been  proved  that  had  Phineas  Finn  retraced  his  steps 
after  Erie  and  FitzGibbon  had  turned  their  backs  upon  him, 
his  shortest  and  certainly  most  private  way  to  the  spot  on 
which  Lord  Fawn  had  seen  the  man  would  have  been  by  the 
mews  in  question.  Lord  Fawn  went  on  to  say  that  the  man 
wore  a  grey  coat, — as  far  as  he  could  judge  it  was  such  a  coat 
as  Sir  Simon  now  showed  him  ;  he  could  not  at  all  identify  the 
prisoner ;  he  could  not  say  whether  the  man  he  had  seen  was 
as  tall  as  the  prisoner ;  he  thought  that  as  far  as  he  could 
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judge,  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  height.  He  haid 
not  tibiought  of  Mr.  Finn  when  he  saw  the  man  hurrying  along, 
nor  had  he  troubled  his  mind  about  the  man.  That  was  the 
end  of  Lord  Fawn's  evidence-in-chief,  which  he  would  gladly 
have  prolonged  to  the  close  of  the  day  could  he  thereby  have 
postponed  the  coming  horrors  of  his  cross-examination.  But 
there  he  was, — in  the  clutches  of  the  odious,  dirty,  little  man, 
hating  the  little  man,  despising  him  because  he  was  dirty,  and 
nothing  better  than  an  Old  Bailey  barrister, — ^and  yet  fearing 
him  with  so  intense  a  fear  ! 

Mr.  Chaffanbrass  smiled  at  his  victim,  and  for  a  moment  was 
quite  soft  with  him, — ^as  a  cat  is  soft  with  a  mouse.  The 
reporters  could  hardly  hear  his  first  question, — "  I  believe  you 
are  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  ?  "  Lord  Fawn  acknowledged 
the  fact.  Now  it  was  the  case  that  in  the  palmy  days  of  our 
hero's  former  career  he  had  filled  the  very  ofEce  which  Lord 
Fawn  now  occupied,  and  that  Lord  Fawn  had  at  the  time  filled 
a  similar  position  in  another  department.  These  facts  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  extracted  from  his  witness,  —  not  without  an 
appearance  of  unwillingness,  which  was  produced,  however, 
altogether  by  the  natural  antagonism  of  the  victim  to  his 
persecutor ;  for  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  even  when  asking  the 
simplest  questions,  in  the  simplest  words,  even  when  abstain- 
ing from  that  sarcasm  of  tone  under  which  witnesses  were  wont 
to  feel  that  they  were  being  flayed  alive,  could  so  look  at  a  man 
as  to  create  an  antagonism  which  no  witness  could  conceal  In 
asking  a  man  his  name,  and  age,  and  calling,  he  could  produce 
an  impression  that  the  man  was  unwilling  to  tell  anything,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  jury  were  entitled  to  regard  his  evidence 
with  suspicion.  ''Then,'*  continued  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  "yo^ 
must  have  met  him  frequently  in  the  intercourse  of  your 
business  ?  '* 

"  I  suppose  I  did, — sometimes.'* 

"  Sometimes  ?  You  belonged  to  the  same  party  ? 

"We  didn't  sit  in  the  same  House." 

"  I  know  that,  my  lord.  I  know  very  well  what  House  yoa 
sat  in.  But  I  suppose  you  would  condescend  to  be  acquainted 
with  even  a  commoner  who  held  the  very  office  which  you  hold 
now.   You  belonged  to  the  same  club  with  him." 

"  I  don't  go  much  to  the  clubs,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  But  the  quarrel  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  took  place 
at  a  club  in  your  presence  ? "   Lord  Fawn  assented.  "In 
you  cannot  but  have  been  intimately  and  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  personal  appearance  of  the  gentleman  who  is  now  on 
his  trial.    Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  I  never  was  intimate  with  him." 

Mr.  Chaffanbrass  looked  up  at  the  jury  and  shook  his  head 
sadly.   "  I  am  not  presuming.  Lord  Fawn,  that  you  so  fi^f 
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derogated  as  to  be  intimate  with  this  gentleman, — as  to  whom, 
however,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  by-and-by  that  he  was  the 
chosen  friend  of  the  very  man  under  whose  mastership  you  now 
serve.    I  ask  whether  his  appearance  is  not  familiar  to  you  ? 

Lord  Fawn  at  last  said  that  it  was.  "Do  you  know  his 
height?  What  should  you  say  was  his  height  ?"  Lord  Fawn 
altogether  refused  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject,  but 
acknowledged  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  told  that 
Mr.  Finn  was  over  six  feet  high.  •*  In  fact  you  consider  him  a 
tall  man,  my  lord  ?  There  he  is,  you  can  look  at  him.  Is  he  a 
tall  man  ?  "   Lord  Fawn  did  look,  but  wouldn't  give  an  answer. 

"  I'll  undertake  to  say,  my  lord,  there  isn't  a  person  in  the 
Court  at  this  moment,  except  yourself,  who  wouldn't  be  ready 
to  express  an  opinion  on  his  oath  that  Mr.  Finn  is  a  tall  man. 
Mr.  Chief  Constable,  just  let  the  prisoner  step  out  from  the 
dock  for  a  moment.  He  won't  run  away.  I  must  have  his 
lordship's  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Finn's  height."  Poor  Phineas, 
when  this  was  said,  clutched  hold  of  the  front  of  the  dock,  as 
though  determined  that  nothing  but  main  force  should  make 
him  exhibit  himself  to  the  Court  in  the  manner  proposed. 

But  the  need  for  exhibition  passed  away.  "  I  know  that  he  is 
a  very  tall  man,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  You  know  that  he  is  a  very  tall  man.  We  all  know  it 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  He  is,  as  you  say,  a  very  taU 
man, — ^with  whose  personal  appearance  you  have  long  been 
familiar  ?  I  ask  again,  my  lord,  whether  you  have  not  been 
long  familiar  with  his  personsd  appearance?"  After  some 
fur&er  agonising  delay  Lord  Fawn  at  last  acknowledged  that  it 
had  been  so.  "  Now  we  shall  get  on  like  a  house  on  fire,"  said 
Mr.  Chaifanbrass. 

But  still  the  house  did  not  bum  very  quickly.  A  string  of 
questions  was  then  asked  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  man  who  had 
been  seen  coming  out  of  the  mews  wearing  a  grey  great  coat, — 
as  to  his  attitude,  and  as  to  his  generzd  likeness  to  Phineas 
Finn.  In  answer  to  these  Lord  Fawn  would  only  say  that  he 
had  not  observed  the  man's  attitude,  and  had  certainly  not 
thought  of  the  prisoner  when  he  saw  the  man.  "  My  lord,"  said 
Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  very  solemnly,  "look  at  your  late  friend  and 
colleague,  and  remember  that  his  life  depends  probably  on  the 
accuracy  of  your  memory.  The  man  you  saw — ^murdered  Mr. 
Bonteen.  With  all  my  experience  in  such  matters, — ^which  is 
great;  and  with  all  my  skill, —which  is  something,  I  cannot 
stand  against  that  fact.  It  is  for  me  to  show  that  that  man  and 
my  client  were  not  one  and  the  same  person,  and  I  must  do  so 
by  means  of  your  evidence,— by  sifting  what  you  say  to-day, 
and  by  comparing  it  with  what  you  have  already  said  on  other 
occasions.  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  your  remembrance  of  the  man  you  saw,  independently  of  the 
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colour  of  the  coat,  to  guide  you  to  an  opinion  whether  thai  man 
was  or  was  not  one  and  the  same  with  the  prisoner  ? " 

In  all  the  crowd  then  assembled  there  was  no  man  more 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  conscience  as  to  his  conduct 
than  was  Lord  Fawn  in  reference  to  the  evidence  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  give.  Not  only  would  the  idea  of  endangering 
the  life  of  a  human  being  have  been  horrible  to  him,  but  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  was  imperative  to  him.  He  was  essentially 
a  truth-speaking  man,  if  only  he  knew  how  to  speak  the  truth. 
He  would  have  sacrificed  much  to  establish  the  innocence  of 
Phineas  Finn, — not  for  the  love  of  Phineas,  but  for  the  love  of 
innocence  ; — but  not  even  to  do  that  would  he  have  lied.  But 
he  was  a  bad  witness,  and  by  his  slowness,  and  by  a  certain 
unsustained  pomposity  which  was  natural  to  him,  had  already 
taught  the  jury  to  think  that  he  was  anxious  to  convict  the 
prisoner.  Two  men  in  the  Court,  and  two  only,  thoroughly 
understood  his  condition.  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  saw  it  all,  and 
intended  without  tlie  slightest  scruple  to  take  advantage  of  it 
And  the  Chief  Justice  saw  it  all,  and  was  already  resolving  how 
he  could  set  the  witness  right  with  the  jury. 

"  I  didn't  think  of  Mr.  Finn  at  the  time,"  said  Lord  Fawn  in 
answer  to  the  last  question. 

"  So  I  understand.   The  man  didn't  strike  you  as  being  talL" 

"  I  don't  thmk  that  he  did." 

"  But  yet  in  the  evidence  you  gave  before  the  magistrate  in 
Bow  Street  I  think  you  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the 
man  you  saw  runimig  out  of  the  mews  was  Mr.  Finn  ? "  Lord 
Fawn  was  again  silent.  "  I  am  asking  your  lordship  a  question 
to  which  I  must  request  an  answer.  Here  is  the  Times  report 
of  the  examination,  with  which  you  can  refresh  your  memory, 
and  you  are  of  course  aware  that  it  was  mainly  on  your 
evidence  as  here  reported  that  my  client  now  stands  there  in 
jeopardy  of  his  life." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  the  witness. 

I*  Very  welL  We  will  drop  that  then.  But  such  was  your 
evidence,  whether  important  or  not  important.  Of  course  your 
lordship  can  take  what  time  you  please  for  recollection." 

Lord  Fawn  tried  very  hard  to  recollect,  but  would  not  look  at 
the  newspaper  which  had  been  handed  to  him.  "I  cannot 
remember  what  words  I  used.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  thought  it 
must  have  been  Mr.  Finn  because  I  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Finn 
could  have  been  there  by  running  round." 

"  Surely,  my  lord,  that  would  not  have  sufficed  to  induce  you 
to  give  such  evidence  as  is  there  reported  ?  " 

"And  the  colour  of  the  coat,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  In  fact  you  went  by  the  colour  of  the  coat,  and  that  only? 

"  Then  there  had  been  the  quarrel." 

"My  lord,  is  not  that  begging  the  question?   Mr.  Bonteen 
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quarrelled  with  Mr.  Finn.   Mr.  Bonteen  was  murdered  by  a 
man, — as  we  all  believe,— whom  you  saw  at  a  certain  spot 
Therefore  you  identified  the  man  whom  you  saw  as  Mr.  Fmn. 
Was  that  so  ? 
"  I  didn't  identify  him.** 

"  At  any  rate  you  do  not  do  so  now  ?  Putting  aside  the  grey 
coat,  there  is  nothing  to  make  you  now  think  that  that  man  and 
Mr.  Finn  were  one  and  the  same  ?  Come,  my  lord,  on  behalf  of 
that  man's  life,  which  is  in  great  jeopardy, — is  in  great  jeopardy 
because  of  the  evidence  given  by  you  before  the  magistrate, — do 
not  be  ashamed  to  speak  the  truth  openly,  though  it  be  at 
variance  with  what  you  may  have  said  before  with  ill-advised 
haste.** 

"  My  lord,  is  it  proper  that  I  should  be  treated  in  this  way?" 
said  the  witness,  appealing  to  the  Bench. 

''Mr.  Chaffanbrass,''  said  the  judge,  again  looking  at  the 
barrister  over  his  spectacles,  ''  I  Uiio]^  you  are  stretching  the 
privilege  of  your  position  too  far.** 

**  1  shall  have  to  stretch  it  further  yet,  my  lord.  His  lordship 
in  his  evidence  before  the  magistrate  gave  on  his  oath  a  decided 
opinion  that  the  man  he  saw  was  Mr.  Finn and  on  that 
evidence  Mr.  Finn  was  committed  for  murder.  Let  him  say 
openly,  now,,  to  the  jury, — when  Mr.  Finn  is  on  his  trial  for  his 
life  before  tlie  Court,  and  for  all  his  hopes  in  life  before  the 
country,— whether  he  thinks  as  then  he  thought,  and  on  what 
grounds  he  thinks  so." 

"  I  think  so  because  of  the  quarrel,  and  because  of  the  grey 
coat"  • 

"  For  no  other  reasons  ?  " 

**  No  ; — ^for  no  other  reasons." 

"Your  only  ground  for  suggesting  identity  is  the  grey  coat?" 
**  And  the  quarrel,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  My  lord,  m  giving  evidence  as  to  identitv.  T  fear  that  vou  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word."  Lord  Fawn  looked 
up  at  the  judge,  but  the  judge  on  this  occasion  said  nothing. 
**At  any  rate  we  have  it  from  you  at  present  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  man  you  saw  like  to  that  of 
Mr.  Finn  except  the  colour  of  the  coat" 

"  I  don't  think  there  was,"  said  Lord  Fawn,  slowly. 

Then  there  occurred  a  scene  in  the  Court  wluch  no  doubt  was 
gratifying  to  the  spectator,  and  may  in  part  have  repaid  them 
for  the  weariness  of  Uie  whole  proceeding.  Mr.  Chaffanbrass. 
^hile  Lord  Fawn  was  still  m  the  witness  box,  requested 
permission  for  a  certain  man  to  stand  forward,  and  put  on  the 
coat  which  was  lying  on  the  table  before  him, — this  coat  being 
|n  truth  the  identic^  garment  which  Mr.  Meager  had  brought 
hotne  with  him  on  the  morning  of  the  murder.  This  man  was 
Mr.  Wickerb/s  clerk,  Mr.  Scruby,  and  he  put  on  the  coat,— 
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which  seemed  to  fit  him  welL  Mr.  Chafiknbrass  then  asked 
permission  to  examine  Mr.  Scruby,  explaining  that  much  time 
might  be  saved,  and  declaring  that  he  had  but  one  question  to 
ask  him.  After  some  difficulty  this  permission  was  given  him, 
amd  Mr.  Scruby  was  asked  his  height.  Mr.  Scruby  was  five 
feet  eight  inches,  and  had  been  accurately  measured  on  the 
l>revious  day  with  reference  to  the  question.  Then  the  examina- 
tion of  Lord  Fawn  was  resumed,  and  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  refexred 
to  that  very  irregular*  interview  to  which  he  had  so  improperly 
enticed  the  witness  in  Mr.  Wickerb/s  chambers.  For  a  long 
time  Sir  Gregory  Grogram  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  any 
allusion  to  what  had  Uken  place  at  a  most  improper  conference, 
— 2l  conference  which  he  could  not  stigmatize  in  sufficiently  strong 
language.  But  Mr.  ChafTanbrass,  smiling  blandly,— smiling 
very  blandly  for  him, — suggested  that  the  impropriety  of  the 
conference,  let  it  have  been  ever  so  abominable,  did  not  prevent 
the  fact  of  the  conference,  and  that  he  was  manifestly  within  his 
right  in  alluding  to  it  "  Suppose,  my  lord,  that  Lord  Fawn  had 
confessed  in  Mr.  Wickerb/s  chambers  that  he  had  murdered 
Mr.  Finn  himself,  and  had  since  repented  of  that  confession, 
would  Mr.  Camperdown  and  Mr.  Wickerby,  who  were  present, 
and  would  I,  be  now  debarred  from  stating  that  confession  in 
evidence,  because,  in  deference  to  some  fanciful  rules  of  etiquette, 
Lord  Fawn  should  not  have  been  there  ?  "  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  at 
last  prevailed,  and  the  evidence  was  resumed. 

"You  saw  Mr.  Scruby  wear  that  coat  in  Mr.  Wickerb/s 
chambers.''  Lord  Fawn  said  that  he  could  not  identify  the  coat 
"  Well  take  care  to  have  it  identified.  We  shall  get  a  great  deal 
out  of  that  coat  yet   You  saw  that  man  wear  a  coat  like  that?' 

"Yes;  I  did.'' 

"  And  you  see  him  now." 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  Does  he  remind  you  of  the  figure  of  the  man  you  saw  come 
out  of  the  mews  ?  "  Lord  Fawn  paused.  "  We  can't  make  him 
move  about  here  as  we  did  in  Mr.  Wickerby's  room;  but 
remembering  that  as  you  must  do,  does  he  look  like  the  man?" 

"  I  don't  remember  what  the  man  looked  like." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  us  in  Mr.  Wickerby's  room  that  Mr,  Scruby, 
with  the  grey  coat  on,  was  like  the  figure  of  the  man  ?" 

Questions  of  this  nature  were  prolonged  for  near  half-an-hour, 
during  which  Sir  Gregory  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  defend 
his  witness  from  the  weapons  of  their  joint  enemies ;  but  Lord 
Fawn  at  last  admitted  that  he  had  acknowledged  the  resemblance, 
and  did,  in  some  faint  ambiguous  fashion,  acknowledge  it  in  his 
present  evidence. 

**  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  as  he  allowed  Lord  Fawn 
to  go  down,  "you  have  no  doubt  taken  a  note  of  Mr.  Scruby's 
height"  Whereupon  the  judge  nodded  his  head. 


CHAPTER  LXlll. 

MIL  CHAFFANBRASS  FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 

IHE  case  for  the  prosecution  was  completed  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  Mrs.  Biuice  having  been  examined 
as  the  last  witness  on  that  side.  She  was  only:  called 
upon  to  say  that  her  lodger  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
letting  himself  in  and  out  of  her  house  at  all  hours  with  a  latch- 
key ; — ^but  she  insisted  on  saying  more,  and  told  the  judge  and 
the  jury  and  the  barristers  that  if  they  thought  that  Mr.  Finn 
had  murdered  anybody  they  didn^t  know  anything  about  the 
world  in  general.  Whereupon  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  said  that  he 
would  like  to  ask  her  a  question  or  two,  and  with  consummate 
flattery  extracted  from  her  her  opinion  of  her  lodger.  She  had 
known  him  for  years,  and  thought  that,  of  all  the  gentlemen  that 
ever  were  bom,  he  was  the  least  likely  to  do  such  a  bloody- 
minded  action.  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  was,  perhaps,  right  in  thinking 
that  her  evidence  might  be  as  serviceable  as  that  of*  the  lords 
and  countesses. 

During  the  Sunday  the  trial  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
talk  of  3ie  town.  Poor  Lord  Fawn  shut  himself  up,  and  was 
seen  by  no  one  ; — but  his  conduct  and  evidence  were  discussed 
everywhere.  At  the  clubs  it  was  thought  that  he  had  escaped  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  ;  but  he  himself  felt  that  he  had  been 
disgraced  for  ever.  There  was  a  very  common  opinion  that  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  had  admitted^too  much  when  he  had  declared  that 
the  man  whom  Lord  Fawn  had  seen  was  doubtless  the  murderer. 
To  the  minds  of  men  generally  it  seemed  to  be  less  evident  that 
the  man  so  seen  should  have  done  the  deed,  than  that  Phineas 
Finn  should  have  been  that  man.  Was  it  jjrobable  that  there 
should  be  two  men  going  about  in  grey  coats,  in  exactly*the  same 
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vicinity,  and  at  exactly  the  same  hour  of  the  night  ?  And  then 
the  evidence  which  Lord  Fawn  had  given  before  the  magistrates 
was  to  the  world  at  large  at  any  rate  as  convincing  as  that  given 
in  the  Court  The  iury  would,  of  course,  be  instructed  to  regard 
only  the  latter  j  whereas  the  general  public  would  naturally  be 
guided  by  the  two  combined.  At  the  club  it  was  certainly  believed 
that  the  case  was  going  against  the  prisoner. 

"  You  have  read  it  all,  of  course,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Omnium 
to  her  husband,  as  she  sat  with  the  Observer  in  her  hand  on  that 


and  were  enjoying  a  very  extended  circulation. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  thing  so  much  about  it,*  said  the 
duke. 

"  That's  very  easily  said,  but  how  is  on6  to  help  thinking  about 
it?  Of  course  I  am  thinking  about  it  You  know  all  about  the 
coat   It  belonged  to  the  man  where  Mealyus  was  lodging.'^ 

"  I  will  not  talk  about  the  coat.  Glencora.  If  Mr.  Finn  did 
commit  the  murder  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  convicted." 

"  But  if  he  didn't?*' 
It  would  be  doubly  right  that  he  should  be  acquitted.  But 
the  jury  will  have  means  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  without 
prejudice,  which  you  and  I  cannot  have ;  and  therefore  we 
should  be  prepared  to  take  their  verdict  as  correct." 

"  If  they  find  him  guilty,  their  verdict  will  be  damnable  and 
false,"  said  the  duchess.  Whereupon  the  duke  turned  away  in 
anger,  and  resolved  that  he  would  say  nothing  more  about  the 
trial,— which  resolution,  howeveri  he  was  compelled  to  break 
before  the  trial  was  over. 

"What  do  you  think  about  it,  Mr.  Erie?"  asked  the  other 
duke. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think ; — I  only  hope.* 
"  That  he  may  be  acquitted  ?  * 
"  Of  course." 

"  Whether  guilty  or  innocent  ?  * 

"Well yes.  But  if  he  is  acquitted,  I  shall  believe  him  to 
have  been  innocent   Your  grace  thinks  —  ?  " 

"  I  am  as  unwilling  to  think  as  you  are,  Mr.  Erie."  It  was 
thus  that  people  spoke  of  it  With  tiie  exception  of  some  very 
few,  all  those  who  had  known  Phineas  were  anxious  for  an 
acquittal,  though  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
an  mnocent  man  had  been  put  in  peril  of  his  life. 

On  the  Monday  morning  the  trial  was  recommenced,  and  the 
whole  day  was  taken  up  by  the  address  which  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
made  to  the  jury.  He  began  by  telling  them  the  history  of  the 
coat  which  lay  before  them,  promising  to  prove  by  evidence  all 
the  details  which  he  stated.  It  was  not  his  intention,  he  said,  to 
accuse  any  one  of  the  murder.  It  was  his  business  to  defend  the 
Ijnsoner,  not  to  accuse  others.  But,  as  be  should  prove  to  them, 
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two  persons  had  been  arrested  as  soon  as  the  murder  had  been 
discovered,— two  persons  totally  unknown  to  each  other,  and  who 
were  never  for  a  moment  supposed  to  have  acted  together,— and 
the  suspicion  of  the  police  had  in  the  first  instance  pointed,  not 
to  his  client,  but  to  the  other  man.   That  other  man  had  also 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Bonteen,  and  that  other  man  was  now  in 
custody  on  a  charge  of  bigamy  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  Bonteen,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  the  victim  of  the 
supposed  bigamist.   With  the  accusation  of  bigamy  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  he  must  ask  them  to  take  cognisance  of 
that  quarrel  as  well  as  of  the  quarrel  at  the  club.  He  then  named 
that  formerly  popular  preacher,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emilius,  and 
explained  that  he  would  prove  that  this  man,  who  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  the  police  in  the  first  instance,  had  during  the 
night  of  the  murder  been  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  been  able 
to  use  the  coat  produced.  He  would  prove  also  that  Mr.  Emilius 
was  of  precisely  the  same  height  as  the  man  whom  they  had  seen 
wearing  the  coat.  God  forbid  that  he  should  bring  an  accusation 
of  murder  against  a  man  on  such  slight  testimony.   But  if  the 
evidence,  as  grounded  on  the  coat,  was  slight  against  Emilius, 
how  could  it  prevail  at  all  against  his  client  ?   The  two  coats 
were  as  different  as  chalk  from  cheese,  the  one  being  what  would 
be  called  a  gentleman's  fashionable  walking  coat,  and  the  other 
the  wrap-rascal  of  such  a  fellow  as  was  Mr.  Meager.   And  yet 
Lord  Fawn,  who  attempted  to  identify  the  prisoner  only  by  his 
coat,  could  give  them  no  opinion  as  to  which  was  the  coat  he 
had  seen  !   But  Lord  Fawn,  who  found  himself  to  be  debarred 
by  his  conscience  from  repeating  the  opinion  he  had  given 
before  the  magistrate  as  to  the  identity  of  Phineas  Finn  with  the 
man  he  had  seen,  did  tell  them  that  the  figure  of  that  man  was 
similar  to  the  figure  of  him  who  had  worn  the  coat  on  Saturday 
in  presence  of  them  all.   This  man  in  the  street  had  therefore 
been  like  Mr.  Emilius,  and  could  not  in  the  least  have  resembled 
the  prisoner.    Mr.  Chaffanbrass  would  not  tell  the  jury  that  this 
oint  bore  strongly  against  Mr.  Emilius,  but  he  took  upon 
imself  to  assert  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  snap  asunder  the 
thin  thread  of  circumstantial  evidence  by  which  his  client  was 
connected  with  the  murder.   A  great  deal  more  was  said  about 
Lord  Fawn,  which  was  not  complimentary  to  that  nobleman. 
"  His  lordship  is  an  honest,  slow  man,  who  has  doubtless  meant 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  who  does  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  what  he  himself  says.   When  he  swore  before  the  magistrate 
that  he  thought  he  could  identify  my  client  with  the  man  in  the 
street,  he  really  meant  that  he  thought  that  there  must  be 
identity,  because  he  believed  from  other  reasons  that  Mr.  Finn 
was  the  man  in  the  street.    Mr.  Bonteen  had  been  murdered ; — 
according  to  Lord  Fawn's  thinking  had  probably  been  murdered 
bjr  Mr.  Finn.  And  it  was  also  probable  ro  him  tb-M  Mr.  Bonteen 
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had  been  murdered  by  the  man  in  the  street  He  came  thus  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  was  the  man  in  the  street  In 
fact,  as  far  as  the  process  of  identifying  is  concerned,  his  lordship's 
evidence  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  The  figure  seen 
by  him  we  must  suppose  was  the  figure  of  a  short  man,  and  not 
ot  one  tall  and  commanding  in  his  presence,  as  is  that  of  the 
prisoner." 

There  were  many  other  points  on  which  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
insisted  at  great  length but,  chiefly,  perhaps^  on  the  improba- 
biUty,  he  might  say  unpossibility,  that  the  plot  for  a  murder  so 
contrived  should  have  entered  into  a  man's  head,  have  been 
completed  and  executed,  all  within  a  few  minutes.  "  But  under 
no  hypothesis  compatible  with  the  allegations  of  the  prosecution 
can  It  be  conceived  that  the  murder  should  have  been  contem- 
plated by  my  client  before  the  quarrel  at  the  club.  No,  gendemen ; 
— the  murderer  had  been  at  his  work  for  days.  He  had  examined 
the  spot  and  measured  the  distances.  He  had  dogged  the  steps 
of  his  victim  on  previous  nights.  In  the  shade  of  some  dark 
doorway  he  had  watched  him  from  his  club,  and  had  hurriedby 
his  secret  path  to  the  spot  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  deed. 
Can  any  man  doubt  that  the  murder  has  thus  been  committed, 
let  who  will  have  been  the  murderer  ?  But,  if  so,  then  my  client 
could  not  have  done  the  deed."  Much  had  been  made  of  the 
words  spoken  at  the  club  door.  Was  it  probable,— was  it 
possible, — that  a  man  intending  to  commit  a  murder  should 
declare  how  easily  he  could  do  it,  and  display  the  weapon  he 
intended  to  use  ?  The  evidence  given  as  to  that  part  of  the 
nighfs  work  was,  he  contended,  altogether  in  the  prisoner's 
favour.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  life-preserver,  and  gave  a  rather 
long  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Phineas  Finn  had  once 
taken  two  garotters  prisoner  in  the  street.  All  this  lasted  tiU^^ 
great  men  on  the  bench  trooped  out  to  lunch.  And  then  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass,  who  had  been  speaking  for  nearly  four  hours, 
retired  to  a  small  room  and  there  drank  a  pint  of  port  wine. 
While  he  was  doing  so,  Mr.  Serjeant  Birdbott  spoke  a  word  to 
him,  but  he  only  shook  his  head  and  snarled.  He  was  tellin^T 
himself  at  the  moment  how  quick  may  be  the  resolves  of  the  eager 
mind, — for  he  was  convinced  that  the  idea  of  attacking  Mr. 
Bonteen  had  occurred  to  Phineas  Finn  after  he  had  displayed 
the  life-preserver  at  the  club  door ;  and  he  was  telling  himself 
also  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  dull  conscientious  man  to  give 
accurate  evidence  as  to  what  he  had  himself  seen, — for  he  was 
convinced  that  Lord  Fawn  had  seen  Phineas  Finn  in  the  street 
But  to  no  human  being  had  he  expressed  this  opinion; 
would  he  express  it, — ^unless  his  client  should  be  hung. 

After  lunch  he  occupied  nearly  three  hours  in  giving  to  the 
jury,  and  of  course  to  the  whole  assembled  court^  the  details  of 
about  two  dozen  cases,  in  which  apparently  strong  circumstantial 
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evidence  had  been  wrong  in  its  tendency.  In  some  of  the  cases 
quoiea,  me  persons  tried  had  been  acquitted ;  in  some,  convicted 
and  afterwards  pardoned  ;  in  one  pardoned  after  many  years  of 
punishment ; — ^and  in  one  the  poor  victim  had  been  hung.  On 
this  he  insisted  with  a  pathetic  eloquence  which  certainly  would 
not  have  been  expected  from  his  appearance,  and  spoke  with 
tears  in  his  eyes, — ^real  unaffected  tears,— of  the  misery  of  those 
wretched  jurymen  who,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  had 
been  led  mto  so  frightful  an  error.  Through  the  whole  of  this 
long  recital  he  seemed  to  feel  no  fatigue,  and  when  he  had  done 
with  his  list  of  judicial  mistakes  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
went  on  to  make  what  he  called  the  very  few  remarks  necessary 
as  to  the  evidence  which  on  the  next  day  he  proposed  to  produce 
as  to  the  prisoner's  character.  He  ventured  to  thmk  that  evidence 
as  to  the  character  of  such  a  nature^ — so  strong,  so  convincing,  so 
complete,  and  so  free  from  all  objection,  had  never  yet  been  given 
in  a  criminal  court  At  six  o'clock  he  completed  his  speech,  and 
it  was  computed  that  the  old  man  had  been  on  his  legs  very 
nearly  seven  hours.  It  was  said  of  him  afterwards  that  he  was 
taken  home  speechless  by  one  of  his  daughters  and  immectiately 
put  to  bed,  that  he  roused  himself  about  eight  and  ate  his  dinner 
and  drank  a  bottle  of  port  in  his  bed-room,  that  he  then  slept, — 
refusing  to  stir  even  when  he  was  waked,  till  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  that  then  he  scrambled  into  his  clothes,  breakfasted, 
and  got  down  to  the  court  in  half-an-hour.  At  ten  o'clock  "he 
was  in  his  place,  and  nobody  knew  that  he  was  any  the  worse 
for  the  previous  day's  exertion. 

\  This  was  on  a  Tuesday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  trial,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  A  long  array  of  distin- 
guished persons,— of  women  as  well  as  men, — was  brought  up  to 
give  to  the  jury  their  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Finn. 
Mr.  Low  was  the  first,  who  having  been  his  tutor  when  he  was 
studying  at  the  bar,  knew  him  longer  than  any  other  Londoner. 
Then  came  his  coimtryman  Laurence  FitzGibbon,  and  Barrington 
Erie,  and  others  of  his  own  party  who  had  been  intimate  with 
Wm.  And  men,  too,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  were 
brought  up.  Sir  Orlando  Drought  among  the  number,  all  of 
whom  said  that  they  had  known  the  prisoner  well,  and  from 
their  knowledge  would  have  considered  it  impossible  that  he 
should  have  become  a  murderer.  The  two  last  called  were  Lord 
Cantrip  and  Mr.  Monk,  one  of  whom  was,  and  the  other  had 
"cen,  a  Cabinet  Minister.  But  before  them  came  Lady  Cantrip, 
—and  Lady  Chiltem,  whom  we  once  knew  as  Violet  Effingham, 
whom  this  very  prisoner  had  in  early  da)rs  fondly  hoped  to  make 
bis  wife,  who  was  still  young  and  beautiful,  and  who  had  never 
before  entered  a  public  court. 

There  had  of  course  been  much  question  as  to  the  witnesses 
to  be  selected*  The  Duchess  of  Omnium  had  been  anxious  Xm 
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be  one,  but  the  duke  had  forbidden  it,  telling  bis  wife  tbat  slie 
really  did  not  know  the  man,  and  that  she  was  carried  away  by 
a  foolish  enthusiasm.  Lady  Cantrip  when  asked  had  at  once 
consented.  She  had  known  Phineas  Finn  when  he  had  served 
under  her  husband,  and  had  liked  him  much.  Then  what  other 
woman's  tongue  should  be  brought  to  speak  of  the  man's  softness 
and  tender  bearing  !  It  was  out  of  the  question  that  Lady  Laura 
Kennedy  should  appear.  She  did  not  even  propose  it  when  her 
brother  with  unnecessary  sternness  told  her  it  could  not  be  so. 
Then  his  wife  looked  at  him.  "  You  shall  go,"  said  Lord  Chiltern. 
"  if  you  feel  equal  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  nonsense,  but  they  say 
that  it  is  important." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Violet,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  Afterwards 
when  her  sister-in-law  besought  her  to  be  generous  in  her 
testimony,  she  only  smiled  as  she  assented.  Could  generosity 
go  beyond  hers  ? 

Lord  Chiltern  preceded  his  wife.  "  I  have,''  he  said,  known 
Mr.  Finn  well,  and  have  loved  him  dearly.  I  have  eaten  with 
him,  and  drank  with  him,  have  ridden  with  him,  have  lived  with 
him,  and  have  quarrelled  with  him  ;  and  I  know  him  as  I  do  my 
own  right  hand.^'  Then  he  stretched  forth  his  arm  with  the  pahn 
extended. 

"  Irrespectively  of  the  evidence  in  this  case  you  would  not  have 
thought  him  to  be  a  man  likely  to  commit  such  a  crime  ?"  asked 
Serjeant  Birdbott. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  from  my  knowledge  of  the  man  that  he  could 
not  commit  a  murder,"  said  Lord  Chiltern;  "and  I  don't  care 
what  the  evidence  is." 

Then  came  his  wife,  and  it  certainly  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
as  her  husband  led  her  up  to  the  box  and  stood  close  beside  her 
as  she  gave  her  evidence.  There  were  many  there  who  knew 
much  of  the  history  of  her  life, — who  knew  that  passage  in  it  of 
her  early  love, — for  the  tale  had  of  course  been  told  when  it  was 
whispered  about  that  Lady  Chiltern  was  to  be  examined  as  a 
witness.  Every  ear  was  at  first  strained  to  hear  her  words 
but  they  were  audible  in  every  corner  of  the  court  without  any 
effort  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  she  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  deference  on  every  side.  She  answered  the  questions 
very  quietly,  but  apparently  without  nervousness.  "  Yes ;  she 
had  known  Mr.  Finn  long  and  intimately,  and  had  very  greatly 
valued  his  friendship.  She  did  so  still,— as  much  as  ever.  Yes ; 
she  had  known  him  for  some  years,  and  in  circumstances  which 
she  thought  justified  her  in  saying  that  she  understood  his 
character.  She  reg^ded  him  as  a  man  who  was  brave  and 
tender-hearted,  soft  in  feeling,  and  manly  in  disposition.  To  her 
it  was  quite  incredible  that  he  should  have  committed  a  crime 
such  as  this.  She  knew  him  to  be  a  man  prone  to  forgive 
offences,  and  of  a  sweet  nature,"  And  it  was  pretty  too  to  watch 
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the  unwonted  gentleness  of  old  ChafTanbrass  as  he  asked  the 
questions,  and  carefully  abstained  from  putting  any  one  that 
could  pain  her.  Sir  Gregory  said  that  he  had  heard  her  evidence 
with  great  pleasure,  but  that  he  had  no  question  to  ask  her  him- 
self. Then  she  stepped  down,  again  took  her  husband's  arm,  and 
left  the  court  amidst  a  hum  of  almost  affectionate  greeting. 

And  what  must  he  have  thought  as  he  stood  there  within  the 
dock,  looking  at  her  and  listening  to  her?  There  had  been 
months  in  his  life  when  he  had  almost  trusted  that  he  would 
succeed  in  winning  that  fair,  highly-born,  and  wealthy  woman  for 
his  wife  ;  and  though  he  had  failed,  and  now  knew  that  he  had 
never  really  touched  her  heart,  that  she  had  always  loved  the 
man  whom, — ^though  she  had  rejected  him  time  after  time  because 
of  the  dangers  of  his  ways, — she  had  at  last  married,  yet  it  must 
have  been  pleasant  to  him,  even  in  his  peril,  to  hear  from  her 
own  lips  how  well  she  had  esteemed  him.  She  left  the  court  with 
her  veil  down,  and  he  could  not  catch  her  eye  ;  but  Lord  Chiltern 
nodded  to  him  in  his  old  pleasai^  familiar  way,  as  though  to  bid 
him  take  courage,  and  to  teU  lum  that  all  things  would  even  yet 
be  well  with  him. 

The  evidence  given  by  Lady  Cantrip  and  her  husband  and  by 
Mr.  Monk  was  equally  favourable.  She  had  always  regarded 
him  as  a  perfect  gentleman.  Lord  Cantrip  had  found  him  to  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  country,— modest,  intelligent,  and 
high-spirited.  Perhaps  the  few  words  which  fell  from  Mr.  Monk 
were  as  strong  as  any  that  were  spoken.  "  He  is  a  man  whom 
I  have  delighted  to  call  my  friend,  and  I  have  been  happy  to 
think  that  his  services  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  his  country." 

Su:  Gregory  Grogram  replied.  It  seemed  to  hun  that  me 
evidence  was  as  he  had  left  it.  It  would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide, 
under  such  directions  as  his  lordship  might  be  pleased  to  give 


prisoner.  He  would  use  no  rhetoric  in  pushing  the  case  against 
the  prisoner  ;  but  he  must  submit  to  them  that  nis  learned  friend 
had  not  shown  that  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  which  the 
gendeman  undoubtedly  possessed  in  arguing  that  there  had 
lacked  time  for  the  conception  and  execution  of  the  crime. 
Then,  at  considerable  length,  he  strove  to  show  that  Mr.  ChafT- 
anbrass had  been  unjustly  severe  upon  Lord  Fawn. 

It  was  late  in  the  aflemoon  when  Sir  Gregory  had  finished  hit 
speech,  and  the  judge^s  charge  was  reserved  for  a  sixth  day. 


them,  how  far  that  evidence 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

CONFUSION  IN  THE  COURT. 

^ N  the  following  morning  it  was  observed  that  before 
the  judges  took  their  seats  Mr.  ChafFanbrass  entered 
the  court  widi  a  manner  much  more  brisk  than  was 
expected  from  him  now  that  his  own  work  was  done. 
As  a  matter  of  course  he  would  be  there  to  hear  the  charge,  but, 
almost  equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  would  be  languid,  silent, 
cross,  and  unergetic.  They  who  knew  him  were  sure,  when  they 
saw  his  bearing  on  this  morning,  that  he  intended  to  do  some- 
thing more  before  the  charge  was  given.  The  judges  entered 
the  court  nearly  half  an  hour  later  than  usual,  and  it  was  observed 
with  surprise  that  they  were  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Onmiom. 
Mr.  Chaffanbrass  was  on  his  feet  before  the  Chief  Justice  had 
taken  his  seat,  but  the  judge  was  the  first  to  speak.  It  was 
observed  that  he  held  a  scrap  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  that  the 
barrister  held  a  similar  scrap.  Then  every  man  in  the  court 
knew  that  some  message  had  come  suddenly  by  the  wires.  "I 
am  informed,  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  that  you  wish  to  address  the 
court  before  I  begin  my  charge." 

"  Yes,  my  lud  j  and  I  am  afraid,  my  lud,  that  I  shall  have  to 
ask  your  ludship  to  delay  your  charge  for  some  days,  and  to 
subject  the  jury  to  the  very  great  inconvenience  of  prolonged 
incarceration  for  another  week either  to  do  that  or  to  call  upon 
the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  I  venture  to  assert,  on  my  own 
peril,  that  no  jury  can  convict  the  prisoner  after  hearing  me  read 
that  which  I  hold  in  my  hand."  Then  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  paused, 
as  though  expecting  that  the  judge  would  speak  but  the  judp 
said  not  a  word,  but  sat  looking  at  the  old  barrister  over  his 
spectacles. 
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Every  eye  was  turned  upon  Phinea?  Finn,  who  up  to  this 
moment  had  heard  nothing  of  these  new  tidings, — who  did  not 
in  the  least  know  on  what  was  grounded  the  singularly  confident, 
— almost  insolently  confident  assertion  which  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
had  made  in  his  favour.    On  him  the  effect  was  altogether 
distressing.   He  had  bom  the  trying  week  with  singular  fortitude, 
having  stood  there  in  the  place  of  shame  hour  after  hour,  and 
day  after  day,  expecting  his  doom.    It  had  been  to  him  as  a  life- 
time of  torture.   He  had  become  almost  numb  from  the  weariness 
of  his  position  and  the  agonising  strain  upon  his  mind.  The 
gaoler  had  offered  him  a  seat  from  day  to  day,  but  he  had  always 
refused  it,  preferring  to  lean  upon  the  rail  and  gaze  upon  the 
court.    He  had  almost  ceased  to  hope  for  anything  except  the 
end  of  it    He  had  lost  count  of  the  days,  and  had  begun  to  feel 
that  the  trial  was  an  eternity  of  torture  in  itself.   At  nights  he 
could  not  sleep^  but  during  the  Sunday,  after  mass,  he  had  slept 
all  day.    Then  it  had  begun  again,  and  when  the  Tuesday  came 
he  hardly  knew  how  long  it  had  been  since  that  vacant  Sunday. 
And  now  he  heard  the  advocate  declare,  without  knowing  on 
what  ground  the  declaration  was  grounded,  that  the  trial  must 
be  postponed,  or  that  the  jury  must  be  instructed  to  acquit  himu 
"  This  telegram  has  reached  us  only  this  morning,"  continued 
Mr.  Chaffanbrass.   "  '  Mealyus  had  a  house  door-key  made  in 
Prague.    We  have  the  mould  in  our  possession,  and  will  bring 
the  man  who  made  the  key  to  England.'   Now,  my  lud,  the  case 
in  the  hands  of  the  police,  as  against  this  man  Mealyus,  or 
Emilius,  as  he  has  chosen  to  call  himself,  broke  down  altogether 
on  the  presumption  that  he  could  not  fiave  let  himself  in  and  out 
of  the  house  in  which  he  had  put  himself  to  bed  on  the  night  ot 
the  murder.   We  now  propose  to  prove  that  he  had  prepared 
himself  with  the  means  ot  doing  so,  and  had  done  so  after  a 
fashion  which  is  conclusive  as  to  his  having  required  the  key  for 
some  guilty  purpose.   We  assert  that  your  ludship  cannot  allow 
the  case  to  go  to  the  jury  without  taking  cognisance  of  this 
telegram  ;  and  we  go  further,  and  say  that  those  twelve  men,  as 
twelve  human  beings  with  hearts  in  their  bosoms  and  ordinary 
intelligence  at  their  command,  cannot  ignore  the  message,  even 
should  your  ludship  insist  upon  their  doing  so  with  all  the  energy 
at  your  disposal."  ^ 

Then  there  was  a  scene  in  court,  and  it  appeared  that  no  less 
than  four  messages  had  been  received  from  Prague,  all  to  the 
same  effect.  One  had  been  addressed  by  Madame  Goesler  to 
lier  friend  the  duchess,--and  that  message  had  caused  the  duke's 
appearance  on  the  scene.  He  had  brought  his  telegram  direct 
to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  Chief  Justice  now  held  it  in  his  hand. 
The  lawyer's  clerk  who  had  accompanied  Madame  Goesler  had 
telegraphed  to  the  Governor  of  the  Gaol,  to  Mr.  Wickerby,  and 
V)  the  Attomey-General   Sir  Gregory,  rising  with  the  telegram 
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in  his  hand,  stated  that  he  had  received  the  same  information. 
''I  do  not  se^*  said  he^  ''that  it  at  all  alters  the  evidence  as 
against  the  prCsoner." 

*^  Let  your  evidence  go  to  the  jury,  then,*  said  Mr.  Chafianbrass, 
''with  such  observations  as  his  lordship  may  choose  to  make  on 
the  tdegram.  I  shall  be  contented.  You  have  already  got  your 
other  man  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  bigamy." 

''  I  could  not  take  notice  of  the  message  in  charging  the  jury, 
Mr.  Chafianbrass  *  S2ud  the  judge.  ''  It  has  come,  as  far  as  we 
know,  from  the  energy  of  a  warm  friend, — ^from  that  hearty 
frienaship  with  which  it  seemed  yesterday  that  this  gentleman, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  has  inspired  so  many^  men  and  women  of 
high  character.  But  it  proves  nothing.  It  is  ap  assertion.  And 
where  should  we  all  be,  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  if  it  should  appear 
her^ter  that  the  assertion  is  fictitious,— prepared  purposely  to 
aid  the  escape  of  a  criminal  ?  " 

"  I  defy  you  to  ignore  it,  my  lord." 

^  I  can  onlv  suggest,  Mr.  Qiafiranbrass,"  continued  the  judge, 

that  you  should  obtain  the  consent  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
oUier  side  to  a  postponement  of  my  chaige." 

Then  spoke  out  the  foreman  of  the  jury.  Was  it  proposed 
that  they  should  be  locked  up  tiU  somebody  should  come  from 
Prague,  and  that  then  the  trial  should  be  recommenced  ?  The 
system,  said  the  foreman,  under  which  Middlesex  juries  were 
chosen  for  service  in  the  City  was  known  to  be  most  horribly 
cruel ;— but  cruelty  to  jurymen  such  as  this  had  never  even  been 
heard  of.  Then  a  most  irregular  word  was  spoken.  One  of  the 
jurymen  declared  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  believe  the  telegram* 

Every  one  believes  it,"  said  Mr.  Chaffanbrass.  Then  the  Cbd 

Justice  scolded  the  juryman-  and  Sir  Gregory  Grogram  scolded 
Ir.  Chaffanbrass.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the  rules  of  the  Court 
were  to  be  set  at  defiance.  "  Will  my  learned  friend  say  that  he 
doesn't  believe  it  ?  ^'  asked  Mr.  Chaffanbrass.  "  I  neither  believe 
nor  disbelieve  it;  but  it  cannot  affect  the  evidence,"  said  Sir 
Gregory.  "Then  send  the  case  to  the  jury,"  said  Mr.  Chaffan- 
brass. It  seemed  that  everybody  was  talking,  and  Mr.  Wickerbyi 
the  attorney,  tried  to  explain  it  all  to  the  pnsoner  over  the  bar 
the  dock,  not  in  the  lowest  possible  voice.  The  Chief  Justice 
became  angry,  and  the  guardian  of  tiie  silence  of  the  Cowt 
bestirred  himself  energetically.  "  My  lud,"  said  Mr.  Chaffanbra^ 
"  I  maintain  that  it  is  proper  that  the  prisoner  should  be  iiiformea 
of  the  purport  of  these  telegrams.   Mercy  demands  it,  ju*" 

justice  as  well.**  Phineas  Fmn,  however,  did  not  understand,  as 
le  had  known  nothing  about  the  latcn-key  of  the  house  ^ 
Northumberland  Street.  - 
r  Somethmg,  however,  must  be  done.  The  Chief  Justice  was  w 
opinion  that,  although  the  preparation  of  a  latch-key  in  Prague 
could  not  really  apect  the  evidence  against  the  prisonerf--, 
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fi}^ough  the  facts  agaliist  the  prisoner  would  not  be  altered,  let 
tke  manufacture  of  that  special  key  be  ever  so  clearly  proved, — 
nevertheless  tlie  jury  were  entitled  to  have  before  them  the  facts 
now  tendered  in  evidence  before  they  could  be  called  upon  to 
give  a  verdict,  and  that  therefore  they  should  submit  themselves, 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  to  the  very  serious  additional 
inconvenience  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  endure. 
Sundry  of  the  jury  altogether  disagreed  with  this,  and  became 
loud  in  their  anger.  They  had  already  been  locked  up  for  a  week. 
"And  we  are  quite  prepared  to  give  a  verdict,"  said  one.  The 
judge  again  scolded  him  very  severely ;  and  as  the  Attorney- 
General  did  at  last  assent,  and  as  the  unfortunate  jurymen  had 
no  power  in  the  matter,  so  it  was  at  last  arranged.  The  trial 
should  be  postponed  till  time  should  be  given  for  Madame 
Goesler  and  the  blacksmith  to  reach  London  from  Prague. 

If  the  matter  was  interesting  to  the  public  before,  it  became 
doubly  interesting  now.  It  was,  of  course,  known  to  everybody 
that  Madame  Goesler  had  undertaken  a  journey  to  Bohemia, — 
and,  as  many  supposed,  a  roving  tour  through  all  the  wilder  parts 
of  unknown  Europe,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Principalities  for 
instance, — with  tJie  object  of  looking  for  evidence  to  save  the  life 
of  PWneas  Finn  j  and  grandly  romantic  tales  were  told  of  her 
wit,  her  wealth,  and  her  beauty.  The  story  was  published  of  the 
Duke  of  Omnium's  will,  only  not  exactly  the  true  story.  The 
late  duke  had  left  her  everything  at  his  disposal,  and,  it  was 
hinted  that  they  had  been  privately  married  just  before  the 
duke's  death.  Of  course  Madame  Goesler  became  very  popular, 
and  the  blacksmith  from  Prague  who  had  made  tlie  key  was 
expected  with  an  enthusiasm  which  almost  led  to  preparation 
for  a  public  reception. 

And  yet,  let  the  blacksmith  from  Prague  be  ever  so  minute  in 
his  evidence  as  to  the  key,  let  it  be  made  as  clear  as  running 
water  that  Mealyus  had  caused  to  be  constructed  for  him  in 
Prague  a  key  that  would  open  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Northumberland  Street,  the  facts  as  proved  at  the  trial  would 
not  be  at  all  changed.  The  lawyers  were  much  at  variance 
with  their  opinions  on  the  matter,  some  thinking  that  the  judge 
had  been  altogether  wrong  in  delaying  his  charge.  According 
to  them  he  should  not  have  allowed  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  to  have 
read  the  telegram  in  Court.  The  charge  should  have  been 
given,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Court  should  have  been 
pronounced  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  were  given.  The  Home 
Secretary  should  then  have  granted  a  respite  till  the  coming  of 
the  blacksmith,  and  have  extended  this  respite  to  a  pardon,  if 
advised  that  the  circumstances  of  the  latchkey  rendered 
doubtful  the  propriety  of  the  verdict.  Others,  however, 
contained  that  m  tibis  way  a  grievous  penalty  would  be 
Uiflicted  on  a  man  who,  by  general  consent,  was  now  held  to  be 
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innocent  Not  only  would  he,  by  such  an  arrangement  oi 
circumstances,  have  been  left  for  some  prolonged  period  under 
the  agony  of  a  condemnation,  but,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
he  would  lose  his  seat  for  Tankerville.  It  would  be  imperative 
upon  the  House  to  declare  vacant  by  its  own  action  a  seat  held 
by  a  man  condenmed  to  death  for  murder,  and  no  pardon  from 
the  Queen  or  from  the  Home  Secretary  would  absolve  the 
House  from  that  duty.  The  House,  as  a  House  of  Parliament, 
could  only  recognise  the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  to  the  man's  guilt 
The  Queen,  of  course,  might  pardon  whom  she  pleased,  but  no 
pardon  from  the  Queen  would  remove  the  guilt  implied  by  the 
sentence.  Many  went  much  further  than  this,  and  were 
prepared  to  prove  that  were  he  once  condemned,  he  could  not 
afterwards  sit  in  the  House,  even  if  re-elected. 

Now  there  was  unquestionably  an  intense  desire, — since  the 
arrival  of  these  telegrams, — ^that  Phineas  Finn  should  retain  his 
seat.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  he  would  not  have  been  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  House  could  he  have  sat  there  on  the 
day  after  the  telegrams  arrived.  The  Attorney-General  had 
declared, — and  many  others  had  declared  with  him, — ^that  this 
information  about  the  latch-key  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
evidence  as  g^ven  against  Mr.  Finn.  Could  it  have  been  jwssible 
to  convict  the  other  man,  merely  because  he  had  surreptitiously 
caused  a  door-key  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  to  be  made  for 
him  ?  And  how  would  this  new  information  have  been  received 
had  Lord  Fawn  sworn  unreservedly  that  the  man  he  had  seen 
running  out  of  the  mews  had  been  Phineas  Finn?  It  was 
acknowledged  that  the  latch-key  could  not  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  evidence  against  Mealyus.  But  nevertheless  the 
information  conveyed  by  the  telegrams  altogether  changed  the 
opinion  of  the  public  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Phineas 
Finn.  His  life  now  might  have  been  insured,  as  against  the 
gallows,  at  a  very  low  rate.  It  was  felt  that  no  jury  could 
convict  him,  and  he  was  much  more  pitied  in  being  subjected  to 
a  prolonged  incarceration  than  even  those  twelve  unfortunate 
men  who  had  felt  sure  that  the  Wednesday  would  have  been  the 
last  day  of  their  unmerited  martyrdom. 

Phineas  in  his  prison  was  materially  circumstanced  precisely 
as  he  had  been  before  the  trial  He  was  supplied  with  a  profusion 
of  luxuries,  could  they  have  comforted  him ;  and  was  allowed  to 
receive  visitors.  But  he  would  see  no  one  but  his  sisters,— 
except  that  he  had  one  interview  with  Mr.  Low.  Even  Mr.  Lo^ 
found  it  difficult  to  msike  him  comprehend  the  exact  condition  of 
the  affair,  and  could  not  induce  him  to  be  comforted  when  he  did 
understand  it.  What  had  he  to  do, — ^how  could  his  innocence 
or  his  guilt  be  concerned, — ^with  the  manufacture  of  a  paltry 
by  such  a  one  as  Mealyus  ?  How  would  it  have  been  with  him 
and  with  his  name  for  ever  if  this  fact  had  not  been  discovered  ? 
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'*r  was  to  be  hung  or  saved  from  hanging"  according  to  the 
chances  of  such  a  thing  as  this  !  I  do  not  care  for  my  life  in  a 
country  where  such  injustice  can  be  done."  His  friend  en- 
deavoured to  assure  him  that  even  had  notiiing  been  heard  of 
the  key  the  jury  would  have  acquitted  him.  But  Phineas  would 
not  believe  nim.  It  had  seemed  to  him  as  he  had  listened  to  the 
whole  proceeding  that  the  court  had  been  against  him.  The 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  had  appeared  to  him  resolved 
upon  hanging  him, — men  who  had  been,  at  any  rate,  his  intimate 
acquaintances,  with  whom  he  had  sat  on  the  same  bench,  who 
ought  to  have  known  him.  And  the  judge  had  taken  the  part  of 
Lord  Fawn,  who  had  seemed  to  Phineas  to  be  bent  on  swearing 
away  his  life.  He  had  borne  himself  very  gallantly  during  that 
week,  having  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  attorney,  spoken 
without  a  quaver  in  his  voice,  and  without  a  flaw  in  the  perspicuity 
of  his  intelligence.  But  now,  when  Mr.  Low  came  to  him,  ex- 
plainmg  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  verdict  should  be 
found  against  him,  he  was  quite  broken  down.  "There  is 
nothing  left  of  me,"  he  said  at  tne  end  of  the  interview.  "  I  feel 
that  I  had  better  take  to  my  bed  and  die.  Even  when  I  think 
of  all  that  friends  have  done  for  me,  it  fails  to  cheer  me.  In  this 
matter  I  should  not  have  had  to  depend  on  friends.  Had  not 
she  gone  for  me  to  that  place  every  one  would  have  believed  me 
to  be  a  murderer." 

And  yet,  in  his  solitude,  he  thought  very  much  of  the  marvellous 
love  shown  to  him  by  his  friends.  Words  had  been  spoken  which 
had  been  very  sweet  to  him  in  aH  his  misery, — words  such  as 
neither  men  nor  women  can  say  to  each  other  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life,  much  as  they  may  wish  that  their  purport 
should  be  understood.  Lord  Chiltem,  Lord  Cantrip,  and  Mr. 
Monk  had  alluded  to  him  as  a  man  specially  singled  out  by  them 
for  their  friendship.  Lady  Cantrip,  than  whom  no  woman  in 
London  was  more  discreet,  had  been  equally  enthusiastic.  Then 
how  gracious,  how  tender,  how  inexpressibly  sweet  had  been  the 
words  of  her  who  had  been  Violet  Einngham  ?  And  now  the  news 
had  reached  him  of  Madame  Goesler's  journey  to  the  continent 
"  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  for  her  to  do,"  Mr.  Low  had  said. 
Yes,  indeed  !  Remembering  all  that  had  passed  between  them 
he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  it  was  very  wonderfuL  Were 
it  not  that  his  back  were  now  broken,  that  he  was  prostrate  and 
fnust  remain  so,  a  man  utterly  crushed  by  what  he  had  endured, 
it  might  have  been  possible  that  she  should  do  more  for  him 
even  than  she  yet  had  done. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

«I    HATB  HSRt* 

^ADY  LAURA  KENNEDY  had  been  aHowedto  take 
no  active  part  in  the  mamfestations  of  friendship 
which  at  this  time  were  made  on  behalf  of  Phineai 
Finn.  She  had,  indeed,  gone  to  him  in  his  prison, 
and  made  daily  efforts  to  administer  to  his  comfort bat  sbe 
could  not  go  np  in  the  Court  and  speak  for  biok  And  now  this 
other  woinan,  whom  she  hated,  would  have  the  giory  of  hb 
ddivcrance  f  She  ahready  began  to  see  a  fate  before  her,  lAadi 
wotild  make  even  her  past  m$&ty  as  nothing^  to  tiiat  "^^^^ 
to  come.  She  was  a  widow, — not  yet  two  months  a  widow ;  m 
thongh  she  did  not  and  could  not  rnoorn  the  death  of  a  hosbafld 
as  do  other  widows,— thoBgh  she  could  not  sorrow  in  her  heart  fcf 
a  man  whom  she  had  never  toved^  and  from  wkom  she  had  been 
separated  during  half  her  mamed  life,'**yet  the  fact  of  ^ 
widowhood  and  the  circumsfances  of  her  weeds  were  htsfj 
her.  That  she  loved  this  man,  Phineas  Finn,  with  a  passionate 
devotion  of  which  the  other  woman  could  know  nothii^  she  was 
quite  sure.  Love  him  i  Had  she  not  been  true  to  him  and  to 
his  interests  from  the  very  first  day  in  which  he  had  dome  aino^ 
them  in  London,  with  almost  more  than  a  woman's  tivdi?  ^ 
knew  and  recafled  to  her  memory  over  and  over  again  he^JJJ 
one  great  sin, — the  fault  of  her  life.  When  she  was,  as  r^ardw 
her  own  means,  a  poor  woman,  she  had  refused  to  be  this  pop^ 
man's  wife,  and  had  given  her  hand  to  a  rich  suitor.  But  she 
had  done  this  with  a  conviction  that  she  could  so  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  man  in  regard  to  whom  she  had  promised  herselt 
that  her  feeling  should  henceforth  be  one  of  simple  and  purest 
friendship.   She  had  made  a  great  effort  to  cany  out  that 
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intention,  tut  the  effort  had  been  futile.  She  had  striven  to  do 
her  duty  to  a  husband  whom  she  disliked,— but  even  in  that  she 
had  failed.  At  one  time  she  had  been  persistent  in 
intercourse  with  Phineas  Finn,  and  at  anothw  had  resolved  that 
she  would  not  see  him.  She  had  been  madly  angry  with  him 
when  he  came  to  her  with  the  story  of  his  love  for  another 
woman,  and  had  madly  shown  her  a«ger;  but  yet  she  had 
striven  to  get  for  him  the  wife  he  wanted,  though  in  doing  so 
she  would  have  abandoned  one  of  the  dearest  purposes  of  her 
life.  She  had  moved  heaven  and  earth  for  him,— her  heaven 
and  earth,— when  there  was  danger  that  he  would  lose  his  seat 
in  Parliament.  She  had  encountered  the  jealousy  of  ]»«r 
husband  with  scorn,— and  had  then  desetfed  him  becatise  he 
was  jealous.  And  all  this  she  did  with  a  consdousness  of  h«r 
own  virtue  which  was  ahnost  as  sublime  as  it  was  ilWowided. 
She  had  been  wrong.  She  confessed  so  much  to  hersdf  with 
biuer  tears.  She  had  marred  the  happiness  of  three  persons 
by  the  mistake  she  had  made  in  early  hfe.  But  it  had  not  yet 
occurred  to  her  that  she  had  sinned.  To  Iwr  thinking,  the 
jealousy  of  her  husband  had  been  preposterous  and  abominable, 
because  she  had  known, — and  had  therefore  felt  that  he  slM^kl 
have  known.— that  she  would  never  disgrace  him  by  that  whfdi 
the  world  calls  falsehood  in  a  wife.  She  had  married  him  without 
loving  him,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  in  fatdt  Ibr  Hisft. 
They  had  become  wretched,  but  she  had  never  f^ied  liis 
wretchedness.  She  had  left  him,  and  thought  hers^  fo  be  ffl- 
used  because  he  had  ventured  to  rechiim  his  wi^.  Tbi^ghit 
all  she  had  been  true  in  her  regard  to  tat  one  man  fkit  had  ew 
loved,  and,— though  she  admitted  her  own  folly  and  knew  ber 
own  shipwreck, — ^yet  she  had  always  drawn  some  wom^n^s 
consolation  from  the  conviction  of  her  own  constancy.  He  had 
vanished  from  her  sight  for  a  while  with  a  young  wife,--^iiever 
from  her  mind, — and  then  he  had  returned  a  widower.  Throng 
silence,  absence,  and  distance  she  had  been  true  to  hiffl^  On 
his  return  to  his  old  ways  she  had  at  once  welcomed  htfti,  ftfld 
strove  to  aid  him.  Everything  that  was  hers  should  be  liisF,— 
if  only  he  would  open  his  hands  to  take  it.  And  she  ixmid  ' 
ten  it  him  all,— let  him  know  every  comer  of  h«p  heartt  £^ 
was  a  married  woman,  and  couM  not  be  his  wife.  wfl$  a 
woman  of  virtue,  and  would  not  be  his  mistres*  she 
would  be  to  him  a  friend  so  tender  that  m>  wife,  t^S  Ikiitftinsts 
should  ever  have  been  fonder  f  She  did  tdl  him  evferytMftg 
as  they  stood  together  on  the  ramparts  the  old  ^asrefti 
castle.  Then  he  had  kissed  her,  and  pressed  her  tdF  ys 
heart, — ^not  because  he  foved  her,  but  because  he  was  generous. 
She  had  partly  understood  ft  all,— but  yet  had  not  understood  it 
thoroughly.  He  did  not  assure  her  of  his  love,— but  then  sfte 
was  a  wife,  and  would  have  admitted  no  love  that  was  sinful, 
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When  she  returned  to  Dresden  that  night  she  stood  gazing  at 
herself  in  the  glass  and  saw  that  there  was  nothing  there  to 
attract  the  love  of  such  a  man  as  Phineas  Finn, — of  one  who 
was  himself  glorious  with  manly  beauty ;  but  yet  for  her  sadness 
there  was  some  cure,  some  possibility  of  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  wife.  Why  speak  of  love  at  all  when  marriage 
was  so  far  out  of  the  question  ?  But  now  she  was  a  widow  and 
as'free  as  he  was, — a  widow  endowed  with  ample  wealth ;  and 
she  was  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  sworn  his  love  when  they 
had  stood  together,  both  young,  by  the  falls  of  the  Linter  !  How. 
often  might  they  stand  there  again  if  only  his  constancy  would 
equal  hers  ?' 

She  had  seen  him  once  since  Fate  had  made  her  a  widow; 
but  then  she  had  been  but  a  few  days  a  widow,  and  his  life  had 
at  that  moment  been  in  strange  jeopardy.   There  had  certainly 
been  no  time  then  for  other  love  Xhzxi  that  which  the  circumstances 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  hour  demanded  from  their  mutual  friend- 
ship.   From  that  day,  from  the  first  moment  in  which  she  had 
heard  of  his  arrest,  every  thought,  every  effort  of  her  mind  had 
been  devoted  to  his  affairs.    So  great  was  his  peril  and  so 
strange,  that  it  almost  wiped  out  from  her  mind  the  re- 
membrance of  her  own  condition.   Should  they  hang  him,— 
undoubtedly  she  would  die.    Such  a  termination  to  all  her 
aspirations  for  him  whom  she  had  selected  as  her  god  upon 
earth  would  utterly  crush  her.    She  had  boma  much,  but  she 
could  never  bear  that.  Should  he  escape,  but  escape  ingloriously ; 
ah,  then  he  should  know  what  the  devotion  of  a  woman  could 
do  for  a  man  !   But  if  he  should  leave  his'  prison  with  flying 
colours,  and  come  forth  a  hero  to  the  world,  how  would  it  be 
with  her  then  ?   She  could  foresee  and  imderstand  of  what 
nature  would  be  the  ovation  with  which  he  would  be  greeted. 
She  had  already  heard  what  the  duchess  was  doing  and  saying. 
She .  knew  how  eager  on  his  behalf  were  Lord  and  Lady 
Cantrip.   She  discussed  the  matter  daily  with  her  sister-in- 
law,  and  .knew  what  her  brother  thought    If  the  acquittal 
were  perfect,  there  would  certainly  be  an  ovation, — ^in  which, 
was  it  not  certain  to  her,  that  she  would  be  forgotten  ?  And 
she  heard  much  too,  of  Madame  Goesler.   And  now  there 
came  the  news.    Madame  Goesler  had  gone  to  Prague,  to 
Cracow, — ^and  where  not  ? — spending  her  wealth,  employing  her 
wits,  bearing  fatigue,  openly  before  the  world  on  this  man's 
behalf;  and  had  done  so  successfully.   She  had-  found  this 
eWdence  of  the  key,  and  now  because  the  tracings  of  a  key  had 
been  discovered  by  a  woman,  people  were  ready  to  believe  that 
he  was  iimocent,  as  to  whose  innocence  she,  Laura  Kennedy, 
woiild  have  been  willing  to  stake  her  own  life  from  the  beginning 
of  the  affair  i 

Why  had  It  not  been  her  lot  to  go  to  Prague?  Would  not 
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she  have  drunk  up  £sil,  or  swallowed  a  crocodile  against  any 
she- Laertes  that  would  have  thought  to  rival  and  to  parellel 
her  great  love?  Would  not  she  have  piled  up  new  Ossas,  had 
the  opportunity  been  given  her  ?   Womanlike  she  had  gone  to 
him  in  her  trouble,— had  burst  through  his  prison  doors,  had 
thrown  herself  on  his  breast,  and  had  wept  at  his  feet.   But  of 
what  avail  had  been  that  ?  This  strange  ifemale,  this  Moabitish 
woman,  had  gone  to  Prague,  and  had  found  a  key, — and  every- 
body said  that  the  thing  was  done  !  How  she  hated  the  strange 
woman,  and  remembered  all  the  evil  things  that  had  been  said 
of  the  intruder !   She  told  herself  over  and  over  again  that 
had  it  had  been  any  one  else  than  this  half-foreigner,  this 
German  Jewess,  this  intriguing  unfeminine  upstart,  she  could 
have  bom  it.   Did  not  all  the  world  know  that  the  woman  for 
the  last  two  years  had  been  the  mistress  of  that  old  doting 
duke  who  was  now  dead  ?   Had  one  ever  heard  who  was  her 
father  or  who  was  her  mother  ?    Had  it  not  always  been 
declared  of  her  that  she  was  a  pushing,  dangerous,  scheming 
creature  ?  And  then  she  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother, 
though  by  some  Medean  tricks  known  to  such  women,  she  was 
able  to  postpone, — ^not  the  ravages  of  age, — ^but  the  manifesta- 
tion of  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.   In  all  of  which  charges 
poor  Lady  Laura  wronged  her  rival  foully ;  in  that  matter  of 
age  especially,  for,  as  it  happened,  Madame  Goesler  was  by 
some  months  the  younger  of  the  two.   But  Lady  Laura  was  a 
blonde,  and  trouble  had  told  upon  her  outwardly,  as  it  is  wont 
to  do  upon  those  who  are  fair-skinned,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
high-hearted.   But  Madame  Goesler  was  a  brunette,— swarthy, 
Lady  Laura  would  have  called  her,— with  bright  eyes  and 
glossy  hair  and  thin  cheeks,  and  now  being  somewhat  over 
thirty  she  was  at  her  best   Lady  Laura  hated  her  as  a  fair 
woman  who  has  lost  her  beauty  can  hate  the  dark  woman  who 
keeps  it 

"  What  made  her  think  of  the  key  ?"  said  Lady  Chiltera. 
**  I  don't  believe  she  did  think  of  it   It  was  an  accident." 
"  Then  why  did  she  go  ?" 
Oh,  Violet,  do  not  talk  to  me  about  that  woman  any  more, 
or  I  shall  be  mad." 
"  She  has  done  him  good  service." 

"  Very  well ; — so  be  it.  Let  him  have  the  service.  I  know 
they  would  have  acquitted  him  if  she  had  never  stirred  from 
London.  Oswald  says  so.  But  no  matter.  Let  her  have  her 
triumph.  Only  do  not  talk  to  me  about  her.  You  know  what 
I  have  thought  about  her  ever  since  she  first  came  up  in 
London.  Nothing  ever  surprised  me  so  much  as  that  you 
should  take  her  by  the  hand." 

"  I  do  not  know 'that  I  took  her  specially  by  the  hand," 

"  Vo^  h?id  h^r  down  at  Harrington," 
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<'Yes:  I  did.  And  I  clo  like  her.  And  I  know  nothing 
sigainst  ner.  I  think  you  are  prejudiced  against  her,  Laura** 

**  Very  weH.  Of  course  you  think  and  can  say  what  you 
please.  I  hate  her,  and  that  is  sufficient^  Then,  afler  a  pause, 
she  added,  Of  course  he  will  marry  her,'  I  know  that  well 
enough.  It  is  nothing  to  me  whom  h&  marries--only,--oDlyr' 
only,  after  ail  that  has  passed  it  seems  hard  upon  me  that  hi$ 
wife  should  be  the  only  woman  in  London  that  I  i^uld  oot 
visit." 

Dear  Laura,  you  should  control  your  thoughts  about  tbii 
young  man,** 

"  Of  course  I  should but  I  don't  You  meaA  that  I  iim 
disgracing  myself/ 
^No." 

Yes,  vou  do.  Oswald  is  more  candid,  and  tells  m  so 
openly.  And  yet  what  have  I  done  ?  The  world  has  been  hani 
upon  me,  and  I  have  suffered.  Do  J  desire  anythi^jyg  except  Uut 
he  shall  be  happy  and  respectable?  Do  I  hope  for  anything? 
i  will  go  back  and  linger  out  mjr  Hfe  at  Dresden,  where  my  4is^ 
grace  can  hurt  no  one."  Her  sister-in-law  with  ail  imaginable 
tenderness  said  what  she  could  to  console  the  miserable  woman; 
— ^but  there  was  no  consolation  possible.  They  both  knew  tiiat 
Phineas  Finn  would  never  renew  the  offer  which  be  had  onfiP 
made. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

THE  FOREIGN  BLUDGEON. 

BSBBN  the  meantime  Madame  Goesler,  having  accomplished 
HK  SB  journey  from  Prague  in  considerably  less  than  a 
RHjM  week,  reached  London  with  the  blacksmith,  the 
tSSi  attome/s  clerk,  and  the  model  of  the  key.  Tlie 
trial  had  been  adjourned  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  June, 
and  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  jury  should  be  again  put 
into  their  box  on  that  day  week.  All  manner  of  inconvenience 
was  to  be  endured  by  various  members  of  the  legal  profession^ 
and  sundry  irregulanties  were  of  necessity  sanctioned  on  tlxis 
great  occasion.  The  sitting  of  the  Court  should  have  been 
concluded,  and  everybody  concerned  should  have  been  some- 
where else,  but  the  matter  was  sufficient  to  justify  almost  any 
departure  from  routine.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  in  custody,  and  it  had  already  been  suggested  that  some 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  House  as  to  his  speedy  delivei- 
ance.  Unless  a  jury  could  find  him  guilty  let  him  be  at  once 
restored  to  his  duties  and  his  privileges.  The  case  was 
involved  in  difficulties,  but  in  the  meantime  the  jury,  who  had 
oeen  taken  down  by  train  every  day  to  have  a  walk  in  the 
country  in  the  company  of  two  sheriffs  officers,  and  who  had 
heen  allowed  to  dine  at  Greenwich  one  day  and  at  Richmond 
on  another  in  the  hope  that  whitebait  with  lamb  and  salad 
flight  in  some  degree  console  them  for  their  loss  of  liberty, 
were  informed  that  they  would  be  once  again  put  into  their  box 
on  Wednesday.  But  Madame  Goesler  reached  London  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  on  the  Monday  the  whole  afiiair  respect- 
the  key  was  unravelled  in  the  presence  of  the  Attomey- 
Geoerali  and  with  the  personal  assistance  of  our  old  &iend« 
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Major  Maddntosh.  Without  a  doubt  the  man  Mealyus  had 
caused  to  be  made  for  him  in  Prague  a  key  which  would  open 
the  door  of  the  house  in  Northumberland  Street  A  key  was 
made  in  London  from  the  model  now  brought  which  did  open 
the  door.  The  Attorney-General  seemed  to  think  that  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  ask  the  judge  to  call  upon  the  jury  to  acquit 
Phineas  Finn,  and  that  then  the  matter  must  rest  for  ever, 
unless  further  evidence  could  be  obtained  against  Yosef 
Mealyus.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  hang  a  man  for  a  murder 
simply  because  he  had  fabricated  a  key,  —  even  though  he 
might  possibly  have  obtained  the  use  of  a  grey  coat  for  a  few 
hours.  There  was  no  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  he  had 
ever  had  the  great  coat  on  his  shoulders,  or  that  he  had  been 
out  of  the  house  on  that  night  Lord  Fawn,  to  his  infinite 
disgust,  was  taken  to  the  prison  in  which  Mealyus  was  detained, 
and  was  confronted  with  the  man,  but  he  could  say  nothing. 
Mealyus,  at  his  own  suggestion,  put  on  the  coat,  and  stalked 
about  the  room  in  it  But  Lord  Fawn  would  not  say  a  word. 
The  person  whom  he  now  saw  might  have  been  the  man  in  the 
street,  or  Mr.  Finn  might  have  been  the  man,  or  any  other  man 
might  have  been  the  man.  Lord  Fawn  was  very  dignified, 
very  reserved,  and  veiy  unhappy.  To  his  thinking  he  was  the 
great  martyr  of  this  trial  Phineas  Finn  was  becoming  a  hero. 
A^aiijst  the  twelve  jurymen  the  finger  of  scorn  would  never  be 
pointed.  But  his  sufferings  must  endure  for  his  life,— might 
probably  embitter  his  life  to  the  very  end.  Looking  into  his 
own  future  from  his  present  point  of  view  he  did  not  see  how 
he' could  ever  again  appear  before  the  eye  of  the  public  And 
yet  with  what  persistency  of  conscience  had  he  struggled  to  be 
true  and  honest  1  On  the  present  occasion  he  would  say 
nothing.  He  had  seen  a  man  in  a  grey  coat,  and  for  the  future 
would  confine  himself  to  that  "  You  did  not  see  me,  my  lord," 
said  Mr.  Emilius  with  touching  simpUcity. 

So  the  matter  stood  on  the  Monday  afternoon,  and  the  jury 
had  already  been  told  that  they  might  be  released  on  the 
following  Tuesday,— might  at  any  rate  hear  the  judge's  charge 
on  that  day, — when  another  discovery  was  made  more  wonder- 
ful than  that  of  the  key.  And  this  was  made  without  any 
journey  to  Prague,  and  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  on 
any  day  since  the  murder  had  been  conmiitted.  And  it  was  a 
discovery  for  not  having  made  which  the  poUce  force  generally 
was  subjected  to  heavy  censure.  A  beautiful  little  boy  was  seen 
playing  in  one  of  those  gardens  through  which  the  passage 
runs  with  a  short  loaded  bludgeon  in  his  hand.  He  came  into 
the  house  with  the  weapon,  the  maid  who  was  with  him  having 
asked  the  little  lord  no  question  on  the  subject.  But  luckily  it 
attracted  attention,  and  his  little  lordship  took  two  gardeners 
wid  a  coachman  and  all  the  nurses  to  t^Q  very  spot  ^  wW^J 
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he  found  it.  Before  an  hour  was  over  he  was  standing  at  his 
father's  knee,  detailing  the  fact  with  great  open  eyes  to  two 
policemen,  having  by  this  tiilae  become  immensely  proud  of  his 
adventure.  Jhis  occurred  late  on  the  Monday  afternoon,  when 
the  noble  family  were  at  dinner,  and  the  noble  family  was  con- 
siderably disturbed,  and  at  the  same  time  very  much  interested, 
by  the  occurrence.  But  on  the  Tuesday  morning  there  was  the 
additional  fact  established  thkt  a  bludgeon  loaded  with  lead  had 
been  found  among  the  thick  g[rass  and  undergrowth  of  shrubs 
in  a  spot  to  which  it  might  easily  have  been  tln'own  by  any  one 
attempting  to  pitch  it  over  the  wall.  The  news  flew  about  the 
town  like  wildfire,  and  it  was  now  considered  certain  that  the 
real  murderer  would  be  discovered. 

But  the  renewal  of  the  trial  was  again  postponed  till  the 
Wednesday,  as  it  was  necessary  that  an  entire  oay  should  be 
devoted  to  the  bludgeon.  The  instrument  was  submitted  to 
the  eyes  and  hands  of  persons  experienced  in  such  matters, 
and  it  was  declared  on  all  sides  that  the  thing  was  not  of 
English  manufacture.  It  was  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  leathern 
thong  to  the  handle,  with  something  of  a  spring  in  the  shaft, 
and  with  the  oval  loaded  knot  at  the  end  cased  with  leathern 
thongs  very  minutely  and  skilfully  cut.  They  who  understood 
modem  work  in  leatJier  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  weapon 
had  been  made  in  Paris.  It  was  considered  that  Mesdyus  had 
brought  it  with  him,  and  concealed  it  in  preparation  for  this 
occasion.  If  the  police  could  succeed  in  tracing  the  bludgeon 
into  his  hands,  or  m  proving  that  he  had  purchased  any  such 
instrument,  then, — so  it  was  thought — there  would  be  evidence 
to  justify  a  police  magistrate  in  sending  Mr.  Emilius  to  occupy 
the  place  so  lately  and  so  long  held  by  poor  Phineas  Finn. 
But  till  that  had  been  done,  there  could  be  nothing  to  connect 
the  preacher  with  the  murder.  All  who  had  heard  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  convinced  that  Mr.  Bonteen'had  been 
murdered  by  the  weapon  lately  discovered,  and  not  by  that 
which  Phineas  had  carried  in  his  pocket, — but  no  one  could 
adduce  proof  that  it  was  so.  This  second  bludgeon  would  no 
doubt  help  to  remove  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  Phineas,  but 
would  not  gi^e  atonement  to  the  shade  of  Mr.  Bonteen. 

Mealyus  was  confronted  with  the  weapon  in  the  presence  of 
Major  Mackintosh,  and  was  told  its  story ; — how  it  was  found 
in  the  noblemaai's  garden  by  the  litde  boy.  At  the  first 
moment,  with  instant  readiness,  he  took  the  thing  in  his 
hand,  and  looked  at  it  with  feigned  curiosity.  He  must  have 
studied  his  conduct  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  such  an  occasion, 
thinking  that  it  might  some  day  occur.  But  with  all  his 
presence  of  mind  he*  could  not  keep  the  tell-tale  blood  from 
mounting. 

You  49Q't  IsQOW  anything  about  it^       M^alj^s     said  one 
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of  the  policemen  present,  looking  closely  into  tus  face.  "  Of 
course  you  need  not  criminate  yourself!*' 

"  What  should  I  know  about  it  ?  No ; — I  know  nothing  about 
the  stick*  I  never  had  such  a  stick,  or,  as  I  believe,  saw  one 
before."  He  did  it  very  well,  but  he  could  not  keep  the  blood 
from  rising  to  his  cheeks.  The  policemen  were  sure  that  he  was 
the  murderer, — ^but  what  could  they  do  ? 

"You  saved  his  life,  certainly,"  said  the  duchess  to  her  friend 
on  the  Sundjiy  afternoon.  That  had  been  before  the  bludg^eon 
was  found. 

^  I  do  not  believe  that  they  could  have  touched  a  hair  of  his 
head,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  Would  they  not  ?  Everybody  feU  sure  that  he  would  be 
hung.  Would  it  not  have  been  awful  ?  I  do  not  see  how  you 
are  to  he^  becoming  man  and  wife  now,  for  all  the  world  are 
talking  about  you."  Madame  Goesler  smiled,  and  said  that  she 
was  quite  indifferent  to  the  world's  talk.  On  the  Tuesday  after, 
the  bludgeon  was  found,  the  two  ladies  -met  again.  ^'Now 
it  was  known  that  it  was  the  clei^gyman,"  said  the  duchess. 

"  I  never  doubted  it." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  brave  man  for  a  foreigner,— to  have 
attacked  Mr.  Bonteen  all  alone  in  the  street,  when  anyone  might 
have  seen  him.  I  don't  feel  to  hate  him  so  very  much  after  alL 
As  for  that  little  wife  of  his,  she  has  got  no  more  than  she 
deserved." 

"  Mr.  Finn  will  surely  be  acquitted  now." 

"  Of  course  hell  be  acquitted  Nobody  doubts  about  it.  That 
Is  all  settled,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  he  should  be  kept  m  prison 
even  over  to-da^r*  I  should  think  the/11  make  him  a  peer,  and 
give  him  a  pension,— or  at  the  very  least  appoint  him  secretary 
to  something,  I  do  wish  Plantagenet  hadn't  been  in  such  a 
hurry  about  that  nasty  Board  of  Trade,  and  then  he  might  have 
gone  there.  He  couldn't  very  well  be  Privy  Seal,  unless  they  do 
make  him  a  peer.   You  wouuin't  mind,  would  you,  my  dear  ?  * 

"I  think  you'll  find  that  they  will  console  Mr.  Finn  with  some- 
thing less  gorgeous  than  that.  You  have  succeeded  in  seeing 
him,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Plantagenet  wouldn't  let  me,  but  I  know  who  did." 

"Some  lady?" 

"  Oh,  yes,— a  lady.   Half  the  men  about  the  clubs  vent  to 
him,  I  believe." 
"Who  was  she?" 
"  You  won't  be  ill-natured  ?  ^ 

"  ril  endeavour  at  any  rate  to  keep  my  temper,  Duchess." 
"  It  was  Lady  Laura," 
"  I  supposed  50." 

"  They  say  she  is  frantic  about  him,  my  dear.* 

"I  never  beli^y«  those  things.  Women  do  not  get  fiaa* 
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about  men  in  these  days.  Tb^  have  been  very  old  friends  and 
have  known  each  otber  for  manv  yeiirs.  Her  brother^  Lord 
Chiltern,  was  bis  ^rdcular  fri^nn,  I  do  not  wonder  that  she 
should  liave  teen  htm.'* 

Of  course  you  know  that  she  is  a  widow." 
Oh,  yes  \  —  Mr.  Kennedy  had  died  long  before  I  left 
England." 

"  And  she  is  very  rich.  She  has  got  all  Lough  Linter  for  her 
life,  and  her  own  fortune  back  again.  I  will  bet  you  anything 
you  like  that  she  offers  to  share  it  with  him." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Madame  Goesler,  while  the  slightest  blush 
in  the  world  suffused  her  cheek. 

"  And  ril  make  you  another  bet,  and  give  you  any  odds." 

"What  is  that?" 

"That  he  refuses  her.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  now-a-days 
for  ladies  to  make  the  offer,  and  for  gentlemen  to  refuse. 
Indeed,  it  was  felt  to  be  so  inconvenient  while  it  was  thought 
that  gentlemen  had  not  the  alternative,  that  some  men  became 
afraid  of  going  into  society.    It  is  better  understood  now." 

"  Such  things  have  been  done,  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  Madame 
Goesler,  who  had  ventured  to  avert  her  face  without  making  the 
motion  apparent  to  her  friend. 

"  When  this  is  all  over,  well  get  him  down  to  Matching,  and 
manage  better  than  that.  I  should  think  theyll  hardly  go  on 
with  the  Session,  as  nobody  has  done  anything  since  the  arrest. 
While  Mn  Finn  has  been  in  prison,  legislation  has  come  to  a 
standstill  altogether.  Even  Flantagenet  doesn't  work  above 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  I'm  told  that  poor  Lord  Fawn  hasn't 
been  near  his  office  for  the  last  fortnight.  When  the  excitement 
is  over  they'll  never  be  able  to  get  back  to  their  business  before 
the  grouse.  There'll  be  a  few  dmners,  of  course,  just  as  a  com- 

fliment  to  the  great  man,— but  I-ondon  will  break  up  after  that, 
shoidd  think.  You  won't  come  in  for  so  much  of  the  glory  as 
you  would  have  done  if  they  hadn't  found  the  stick.  Little  Lord 
Frederick  must  have  have  his  share,  you  know." 

"  It's  the  most  singular  case  I  ever  knew,"  said  Sir  Simon 
Slope  that  night  to  one  of  his  friends.   "  We  certainly  should 
have  hanged  him  but  for  the  two  accidents,  and  yet  neither  of 
them  brings  us  a  bit  nearer  to  hanging  anyone  else," 
"Whatapitvl" 

"It  shows  the  danger  of  circumstantial  evidence^ and  yet 
without  it  one  never  could  get  at  any  murder,  I'm  very  glad, 
you  know,  that  the  key  and  the  stick  did  turn  up.  I  never 
thought  much  about  the  coat,^'. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

THE  VERDICT. 

^ N  the  Wednesday  morning  Phineas  Finn  was  agam 
brought  into  the  court,  and  again  placed  in  the  dock. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  he  should  not  again 
have  been  so  disgraced  ;  but  he  was  still  a  prisoner 
under  a  charge  of  murder,  and  it  was  explained  to  him  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  stringency  of  the  law  did  not 
admit  of  his  being  seated  elsewhere  during  his  trial    He  treated 
the  apology  with  courteous  scorn.   He  should  not  have  chosen, 
he  said,  to  have  made  any  chang:e  till  after  the  trial  was  over, 
even  had  any  change  been  permitted.   When  he  was  brought 
up  the  steps  into  the  dock  after  the  judges  had  taken  their  seats, 
there  was  almost  a  shout  of  applause.   The  crier  was  very 
and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  everybody  would  be  arrested 
unless  everybody  was  silent ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  said  not  a 
word,  nor  did  those  great  men  the  Attorney  and  Solicito!^ 
General  express  any  displeasure.  The  bench  was  again  crowded 
with  Members  of  Parliament  from  both  Houses,  and  on  this 
occasion  Mr.  Gresham  himself  had  accompanied  Lord  Cantnp. 
The  two  dukes  were  there,  and  men  no  bigger  than  Laurence 
Fitzgibbon  were  forced  to  subject  themselves  to  the  benevolence 
of  the  Under-sheriff. 

Phineas  himself  was  pale  and  haggard.  It  was  observed  th^ 
he  leaned  forward  on  the  rail  of  the  dock  all  the  day,  not  stand- 
ing upright  as  he  had  done  before  ;  and  they  who  watched  him 
closely  said  that  he  never  once  raised  his  eyes  on  this  day  to 
meet  those  of  the  men  opposite  to  him  on  the  bench,  although 
heretofore  throughout  the  trial  he  had  stood  with  his  face  raised 
f  0  as  to  look  directly  at  those  wl^o  were  there  seatedt   On  tbis 
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occasion  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  speaker.  But  the 
whole  bearing  of  the  man,  his  gestures,  his  gait,  and  his  coun- 
tenance were  changed  during  the  first  long  week  of  his  trial,  his 
uprightness,  the  manly  beauty  of  his  coimtenance,  and  the 
general  courage  and  tranquiUty  of  his  deportment  had  been 
conspicuous.  Whatever  had  been  his  fears,  no  mark  of  fear 
had  disfigiu'ed  his  countenance.  He  had  never  once  con- 
descended to  the  exhibition  of  any  outward  show  of  effrontery. 
Through  six  weary  days  he  had  stood  there,  supported  by  a 
manhood  sufficient  for  the  terrible  emergency.  But  now  it 
seemed  that  at  any  rate  the  outward  grace  of  his  demeanour 
had  deserted  him.  But  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  ill 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  it  had  been  whispered  through  the 
court  that  he  had  not  slept  at  nights.  Since  the  adjournment 
of  the  Court  there  had  been  bulletins  as  to  his  health,  and  every- 
body knew  that  the  confinement  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
him.  ' 

On  the  present  occasion  the  proceedings  of  the  day  were 
opened  by  the  Attorney-General,  who  began  by  apologising  to 
the  jury.  Apologies  to  the  jury  had  been  very  frequent  during 
the  trial,  and  each  apology  had  called  forth  fresh  grumbling. 
On  this  occasion  the  foreman  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Legislature  would  consider  the  condition  of  things  which  made 
it  possible  that  twelve  gentlemen  all  concerned  extensively 
in  business  should  be  confined  for  fourteen  days  because  a 
mistake  had  been  inade  in  the  evidence  as  to  a  murder.  Then 
the  Chief  Justice,  bowing  down  his  head  and  looking  at  them 
over  the  rim  of  his  spectacles  with  an  expression  of  wisdom  that 
almost  convinced  them,  told  them  that  he  was  aware  of  no 
mistake  in  the  evidence.  It  might  become  their  duty,  on  the 
evidence  which  they  had  heard  and  the  further  evidence  which 
they  would  hear,  to  acquit  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  but  not  on 
that  account  would  there  have  been  any  mistake  or  erroneous 
procedure  in  the  court,  other  than  such  error  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  in  regard  to  the  alleged  guilt  of  the  pnsoner  as  it 
was  the  general  and  special  duty  of  jurors  to  remedy.  Then  he 
endeavoiured  to  reconcile  them  to  their  sacrifice  by  describing 
the  importance  and  glorious  British  nature  of  their  position. 
"  My  lord,*^  said  one  of  the  jurors,  "  if  you  was  a  salesman,  and 
hadn't  got  no  partner,  only  a  very  young  'un,  you'd  know  what 
it  was  to  be  kept  out  of  your  business  for  a  fortnight."  Then 
that  salesman  wagged  his  head,  and  put  his  handkerchief  up  to 
his  eyes,  and  there  was  pity  also  for  him  in  the  court 

After  that  the  Attorney-General  went  on.  His  learned  friend 
on  the  other  side,  and  he  nodded  to  Mr.  Chaffanbrass, — ^had  got 
some  further  evidence  to  submit  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner 
who  was  still  on  his  trial  before  them.  He  now  addressed  them 
with  the  view  of  explaining  to  them  that  if  that  evidence  should 
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be  such  as  he  believed,  it  would  become  his  duty  on  behalf  of 
the  crown  to  join  with  his  learned  friend  in  requesting  the  court 
to  direct  the  jurv  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  Not  the  less  on  that 
account  would  it  be  the  duty  <a  the  jury  to  form  their  own 
opinion  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  fresh  evidence  which  would 
be  brought  before  them.  ^  ^ 

"  There  won't  be  much  doubt  about  the  credibihty.*  said  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass,  rising  in  his  place.  "  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  about 
the  credibility,  gentlemen  ;  and  I  don't  think  that  you  need  be 
afraid  either.  You  must  understand,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  now 
going  on  calling  evidence  for  the  defence.  My  last  witness  was 
the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Monk,  who  spoke  as  to  char^r. 
My  next  will  be  a  Bohemian  blacksmith  named  Praskay— Peter 
Praska,— who  naturally  can't  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  un- 
fortunately can't  speak  a  word  of  German  either.  But  we  have 
got  an  interpreter,  and  I  daresay  we  shall  find  out  wimout 
much  delay  what  Peter  Praska  has  to  tell  us."  Then  Peter 
Praska  was  handed  up  to  the  rostrum  for  the  witnesses  and  tne 
man  learned  in  Czech  and  also  in  English  was  placed  close  to 
him,  and  sworn  to  eive  a  true  interpretation. 

Mealyus  the  unfortunate  one  was  also  in  court,  brougntm 
between  two  policemen,  and  the  Bohemian  blacksmith  swore 
that  he  had  made  a  certain  key  on  the  instructions  of  the 
he  now  saw.  The  reader  need  not  be  further  troubled  with 
the  details  of  the  evidence  about  the  key.  It  was  clearly  provea 
that  in  a  village  near  to  Prague  a  key  had  been  made  socn  ^ 
would  open  Mr.  Meager's  door  in  Northumberland  •^^^^f.^/JJ 
it  was  also  proved  that  it  was  made  from  a  mould  suppbed  ^ 
Mealyus.  This  was  done  by  the  joint  evidence  of  Mr.  Meago 
and  of  the  blacksmith.  "And  if  I  lose  my  key,**  said  tfic 
reverend  gentleman,  "  why  should  I  not  have  another ^°^![ 
Did  I  ever  deny  it?  lliis,  I  think,  is  very  strange.  ^ 
Mr.  Emilius  was  very  quickly  walked  back  out  of  '"^  •^^"^ 
between  the  two  policemen^  as  his  presence  would  nw 
be  required  in  regard  to  the  further  evidence  regarding  tiw 
bludgeon.  .  . 

Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  having  finished  his  business  with  ^^H^*^ 
once  began  with  the  blu^eon*   The  bludgeon  was  P^HJ^ 
and  was  handed  up  to  the  bench,  and  inspected  by  the 
Justice.   The  instrument  created  great  interest.   Men  rose  w 
tiptoe  to  look  at  it  even  from  a  distance,  and  the  '^'^^)^?^^ 
was  envied  because  for  a  moment  it  was  placed  in  his 
As  the  laige-eyed  little  boy  who  had  found  it  was  "^^^T^^ 
years  old,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  perfecting  the  thread  w/^ 
evidence.   It  was  not  held  to  be  proper  to  administer  an 
an  infant.   But  in  a  roundrabout  way  it  wm  proved 
identical  bludgeon  had  been  picked  up  in  the  garden.  Wjf^ , 
was  an  elaborate  lawyer's  plan  produced  of  the  passage,  ^\ 
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garden,  and  the  wall, — ^with  the  steps  on  which  it  was  supposed 
that  the  blow  had  been  struck  ;  and  the  spot  was  indicated  on 
which  the  child  had  said  that  he  had  found  the  weapon.  Then 
certain  wofkers  in  leather  were  questioned,  who  agreed  in  assert- 
ing that  no  such  instrument  as  that  handed  to  them  had  ever 
been  made  in  England.  After  that,  two  scientific  chemists  told 
the  jury  that  they  had  minutely  examined  the  knob  of  the 
instrument  with  reference  to  the  discovery  of  human  blood, — 
but  in  vain.  They  were,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  man 
might  very  readily  have  been  killed  by  the  instrument  without 
any  effusion  of  blood  at  the  moment  of  the  blows.  This  seemed 
to  the  jur^  to  be  the  less  necessary,  as  three  or  four  surgeons  who 
had  examined  the  murdered  man's  head  had  abready  told  them 
that  in  aH  probability  there  had  been  no  such  effusion.  When 
the  judges  went  out  to  lunch  at  two  o'clocl^  Ae  jury  were  trenv 
bling  as  to  their  fate  for  another  night 

The  fresh  evidence,  however,  had  been  completed,  and  on  the 
return  of  the  Court  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  said  that  he  should  only 
speak  a  very  few  words.  For  a  few  words  he  must  ask  indulgence, 
thou|^h  he  knew  them  to  be  irregular.  But  it  was  the  speciality 
of  this  trial  that  everything  in  it  was  irregular,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  his  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  would  dispute 
the  privilege.  The  Attorney-General  said  nothing,  and  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  went  on  with  his  little  speech,— with  which  he  took 
up  the  greatest  part  of  an  hour.  It  was  thought  to  have  been 
unnecessary,  as  nearly  all  that  he  said  was  said  again — and  was 
sure  to  have  been  so  said, — ^by  the  judge.  It  was  not  his  business, 
— ^the  business  of  him,  Mr.  Chaffanbrass, — to  accuse  another 
man  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bonteen.  It  was  not  for  him  to  tell 
the  jury  whether  there  was  or  was  not  evidence  on  which  any 
other  man  should  be  sent  to  trial.  But  it  was  his  bounden  duty 
in  defence  of  his  client  to  explain  to  them  that  a  collection  (x 
facts  tending  to  criminate  another  man, — which  when  taken 
together  made  a  fair  probability  that  another  man  had  committed 
the  crime, — rendereci  it  quite  out  of  the  question  that  they  should 
declare  his  client  to  be  guilty.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
a  single  person  in  the  court  who  was  not  now  convinced  of  the 
innocence  of  his  client; — but  it  was  not  permitted  to  him  to  trust 
himself  solely  to  that  belie!  It  was  his  duty  to  show  them  that 
of  necessity  they  must  acquit  his  client.  When  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
sat  down,  the  Attorney- General  waived  any  right  he  might  have 
of  further  reply. 

It  was  half-past  three  when  the  judge  began  his  charge.  He 
would,  he  saici,  do  his  best  to  enable  the  jury  to  complete  their 
tedious  duty,  so  as  to  return  to  their  families  on  that  night. 
Indeed  he  would  certainly  finish  his  charge  before  he  rose  from 
the  seat,  let  the  hour  be  what  it  might ;  and  though  time  must 
be  occupied  by  him  in  going  through  the  evidence  and  explain* 
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ing  the  circumstances  of  this  very  singular  trial,  it  mi^ht  not  be 
improbable  that  the  iury  would  be  able  to  find  their  verdict 
without  any  great  delay  among  themselves.  "  There  won't  be 
any  delay  at  all,  my  lord,"  said  the  suffering  and  very  irrational 
salesman.  The  poor  man  was  again  rebuked,  mildly,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  continued  his  charge. 

As  it  occupied  four  hours  in  the  delivery,  of  which  by  far 
the  greater  part  was  taken  up  in  recapitulating  and  sifting 
evidence  with  which  the  careftd  reader,  if  such  there  be,  has 
already  been  made  too  intimately  acquainted,  the  account  of 
it  here  shall  be  very  short  The  nature  of  circumstantial 
evidence  was  explained,  and  the  truth  of  much  that  had  been 
said  in  regard  to  such  evidence  by  Mr.  Chaifanbrass  admitted; 
— ^but,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  impossible, — so  said  his  lord- 
ship,—to  administer  justice  if  guilt  could  never  be  held  to 
have  been  proved  by  circumstantial  evidence  alone.  In  this 
case  it  might  not  improbably  seem  to  them  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  so  long  stood  before  them  as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  most  singularly  untoward  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, from  which  he  would  have  to  be  liberated  should 
he  be  at  last  liberated,  by  another  chain  of  circumstances  as 
singular ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  them  now,  after  they 
had  heard  what  he  might  call  the  double  evidence,  that  he 
could  not  have  given  it  to  them  as  his  opinion  that  the 
charge  had  been  brought  home  against  the  pnsoner,  even  had 
tiiose  circumstances  of  the  Bohemian  key  and  of  the  foreign 
bludgeon  never  been  brought  to  light.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  evidence  had  not  justified  the  trial.  He  thought 
that  the  trial  had  been  fully  justified.  Nevertheless,  had 
nothing  arisen  to  point  to  the  possibility  of  guilt  in  another 
man,  he  should  not  the  less  have  found  nimself  bound  in  duty 
to  explain  to  them  that  the  thread  of  the  evidence  against  Mr. 
Finn  had  been  incomplete,  —  or,  he  would  rather  say,  the 
weight  of  it  had  been,  to  his  judgment,  insufficient.  He  was 
the  more  intent  on  saying  so  much,  as  he  was  desirous  of 
making  it  understood  that,  even  had  the  bludgeon  still  re- 
mained buried  beneath  the  leaves,  had  the  manufacturer  of  that 
key  never  been  discovered^  the  great  evil  would  not,  he  thought, 
have  fallen  upon  them  of  punishing  the  innocent  instead  of 
the  guilty, — ^that  most  awful  evil  of  taking  innocent  blood  in 
their  just  attempt  to  punish  murder  by  death.  As  far  as  he 
knew,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  that  calamity  had  never  fallen 
upon  the  country  in  his  time.  The  administration  of  the  law 
was  so  careful  of  life  that  the  opposite  evil  was  fortunately  more 
common.  He  said  so  much  because  he  would  not  wish  that  this 
case  should  be  quoted  hereafter  as  showing  the  possible  danger 
of  circumstantial  evidence.  It  had  been  a  oase  in  which  the 
evidence  given  as  to  character  alone  had  been  sufficiert  to 
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make  him  feel  that  the  circumstances  which  seemed  to  affect 
the  prisoner  injuriously  could  not  be  taken  as  establishing  his 
guilt  But  now  other  and  imposing  circumstances  had  been 
brought  to  light,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  jury  would  have  no 
difficulty  with  their  verdict  A  most  frightful  murder  had  no 
doubt  been  committed  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  A  gentleman 
coming  home  from  his  club  had  been  killed, — probably  by  the 
hand  of  one  who  had  himself  moved  in  the  company  of  gentle- 
men. A  plot  had  been  made, — had  probably  been  thought  of 
for  days  and  weeks  before,  —  and  had  been  executed  with 
extreme  audacity,  in  order  that  an  enemy  might  be  removed. 
There  could,  he  thought,  be  but  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Bonteen 
had  been  killed  by  the  instrument  found  in  the  garden,  and  if 
so,  he  certamly  had  not  been  killed  by  the  prisoner,  who  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  carried  two  bludgeons  in  his  pocket, 
and  whose  quarrel  with  the  murdered  man  had  been  so  recent 
as  to  have  admitted  of  no  preparation.  They  had  heard  the 
story  of  Mr.  Meager's  grey  coat,  and  of  the  construction  of  the 
duplicate  key  for  Mr.  Meager's  house-door.  It  was  not  for  him 
to  tell  them  on  the  present  occasion  whether  these  stories,  and 
the  evidence  b)l  which  they  had  been  supported,  tended  to  affix 
guilt  elsewhere.  It  was  beyond  his  province  to  advert  to  such 
probability  or  possibility;  but  undoubtedly  the  circumstances 
might  be  taken  by  them  as  an  assistance,  if  assistance  were 
needed,  in  coming  to  a  consideration  on  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said  at  4ast,  "  I  think  you  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  acquitting  the  prisoner  of  the  murder  laid  to  his 
charge,"  whereupon  the  jurymen  put  their  heads  together ;  and 
the  foreman,  without  half-a-minute's  delay,  declared  that  they 
were  un^imous,  and  that  they  found  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty. 
"Andwe"  are  of  opinion,"  said  the  foreman,  "that  Mr.  Finn 
should  not  have  been  put  upon  his  trial  on  such  evidence  as  has 
been  brought  before  us." 

The  necessity  of  liberating  poor  Phineas  from  the  horrors  of 
his  position  was  too  urgent  to  allow  of  much  attention  being 
given  at  the  moment  to  this  protest  "  Mr.  Finn,"  said  the  judge, 
addressing  the  poor  broken  wretch,  "  you  have  been  acquitted 
of  the  odious  and  abominable  charge  brought  against  you,  with 
the  concurrence,  I  am  sure,  not  only  of  those  who  have  heard 
this  trial,  but  of  all  your  countrymen  and  countrywomen.  I  need 
not  say  that  you  will  leave  the  dock  with  no  stain  on  your 
character.  It  has,  I  hope,  been  some  consolation  to  you  in  your 
misfortune  to  hear  the  terms  in  which  you  have  been  spoken  of 
hysuch  friends  as  they  who  came  here  to  give  their  testimony  on 
your  behalf.  It  is,  and  it  has  been,  a  great  sorrow  to  me,  to  see 
such  a  one  as  you  subjected  to  so  unmerited  an  ignominy ;  but 
a  man  educated  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  you  have  been, 
wid  understanding  its  constitution  fundamentally,  as  you  do, 
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will  Drobably  have  acknowledged  that,  great  as  has  been  the 
misfortune  to  you  personally^  nothing  more  than  a  proper 
attempt  has  been  made  to  execute  justice*  I  trust  that  you 
may  speedily  find  yourself  able  to  restune  your  place  amon^  the 
legislators  of  the  country.^  Thus  Phineas  Finn  was  acquitted, 
and  the  judges,  collecting  up  their  robes,  trooped  off  from  the 
bench,  following  the  long  line  of  their  assessors  who  had 
remained  even  to  that  hour  to  hear  the  last  word  of  the  trial 
Mr.  ChafTanbrass  collected  his  papers,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Wickerby, — ^totally  disregardful  of  his  junior  counsel,  and 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  congratulated  each  other  on 
the  successful  termination  of  a  very  disagreeable  piece  of 
business. 

And  Phineas  was  discharged.  According  to  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  words  he  was  now  to  go  about  his  business  as  he 
pleased,  the  law  having  no  further  need  of  his  person.  We  can 
understand  how  in  common  cases  the  prisoner  discharged  on 
his  acquittal, — ^who  probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  conscious 
of  his  own  guilt, — ^may  feel  the  sweetness  of  his  freedom  and 
enjoy  his  immunity  from  danger  with  a  light  heart  He  is 
received  probably  by  his  wife  or  young  woman, — or  perhaps 
having  no  wife  or  young  woman  to  receive  him,  betakes  himself 
to  his  usual  haunts.  The  interest  which  has  been  felt  in  his 
career  is  over,  and  he  is  no  longer  the  hero  of  an  hour but  he 
is  a  free  man,  and  may  drink  his  gin-and- water  where  he  pleased 
Perhaps  a  sniall  admiring  crowd  may  welcome  him  as  he  posses 
out  into  the  street,  but  he  has  become  nobody  before  he  reaches 
the  comer.  But  it  could  not  be  so  with  this  discharged  prisoner, 
— either  as  regarded  himself  and  his  own  feelings,  or  as  r^ded 
his  friends.  When  the  moment  came  he  had  hardly  as  yet 
thought  about  the  immediate  future, — ^had  not  considered  how 
he  would  live,  or  where,  during  the  next  few  months.  Titf 
sensations  of  the  moment  had  been  so  full,  sometimes  of  agony 
and  of  others  of  anticipated  triumph,  that  he  had  not  attempted 
as  yet  to  make  for  himself  any  schemes.  The  Duchess  of 
Omnium  had  suggested  that  he  would  be  received  back  into 
society  with  an  elaborate  course  of  fashionable  dinners ;  but  that 
view  of  his  return  to  the  world  had  certainly  not  occurred  to 
hinL  When  he  was  led  down  from  the  dock  he  hardly  toew 
whither  he  was  being  taken,  and  when  he  found  himself  in  a 
small  room  attached  to  the  court,  clasped  on  one  arm  by  Mr* 
Low  and  on  the  other  by  Lord  Chiltem,  he  did  not  know  what 
they  would  propose  to  him^ — ^nor  had  he  considered  what 
he  would  make  to  any  proposition.  At  last  you  are  safe,' 
Mr.  Low. 

But  think  what  he  has  suffered,"  said  Lord  Chiltem. 
Phineas  looked  round  to  see  if  there  was  any  other  friend  XK^ 
sent   Certainly  among  all  his  friends  he  had  tnought  most  of  hef 
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Urto  had  travelled  half  across  Europe  for  evidence  to  save  hitn. 
He  had  seen  Madame  Goesler  last  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
night  of  the  murder,  and  had  not  even  heard  from  her  since. 
But  he  had  been  told  what  she  had  done  for  him,  and  now  he 
had  almost  fancied  that  he  would  have  found  her  waiting  for 
him.  He  smiled  first  at  the  one  man  and  then  at  the  other,  and 
made  an  effort  to  cany  himself  with  hii  ordinary  tranquility. 
"  It  will  be  all  right  now  I  daresay,'*  he  said.  "  I  wonder  whether 
1  could  have  a  glass  of  water.*' 

He  sat  down  while  the  water  was  brought  td  him,  and  his  two 
friends  stood  over  him,  hardly  knowing  how  to  do  more  than 
support  him  by  their  presence. 

Then  Lord  Cantrip  made  his  way  into  the  room.  He  had  sat 
on  the  bench  to  the  last,  whereas  the  other  two  had  gone  down 
to  receive  the  prisoner  when  acquitted and  with  him  came  Sir 
Harry  Coldfoot  the  Home  Secretary.  "  My  friend,"  said  the 
former,  ''the  bitter  day  has  passed  over  you,  and  1  hope  that  the 
bitterness  will  soon  pass  away  also,"  Phineas  again  attempted 
to  smile  as  he  held  die  hand  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  associated  in  office. 

"  I  should  not  intrude,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "did  1  ndt 
feel  myself  bound  in  a  special  manner  to  express  mv  regret  at 
the  great  trouble  to  which  you  have  been  subjected."  Phineas 
rose,  and  bowed  stiffly.  He  had  conceived  that  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  law  had  believed  him  to  be 
guilty,  and  none  in  his  present  mood  could  be  deaf  to  him  but 
they  who  from  the  beginning  trusted  in  his  innocence.  "  I  am 
requested  by  Mr.  Gresham,"  continued  Sir  Harry,  |'  to  express 
to  you  his  entire  sympathy,  and  his  joy  that  all  this  is  at  last 
over.''  Phineas  tried  to  make  some  little  speech,  but  utterly 
failed.   Then  Sir  Harry  left  them,  and  he  burst  out  into  tears. 

"  Who  can  be  surprised  ? "  said  Lord  Cantrip.  "  The  marvel 
is  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  bear  it  so  long.^ 

"It  would  have  crushed  me  utterly,  long  since,"  said  the  other 
lord.  Then  there  was  a.  question  asked  as  to  what  he  would  do, 
and  Mr.  Low  proposed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  Phineas 
to  his  own  house  for  a  few  days.  His  wife,  he  said,  had  known 
their  friend  so  long  and  so  intimately  that  she  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  make  herself  more  serviceable  than  any  other  lady,  and  at 
their  house  Phineas  could  receive  his  sisters  just  as  he  would  at 
his  own.  His  sisters  had  been  lodging  near  the  prison  almost 
ever  since  the  committal,  and  it  had  been  thought  well  to  remove 
them  to  Mr.  Low's  house  in  order  that  they  might  meet  their 
brother  there. 

"  I  think  ril  go  to  my— own  room— in  Marlborough  Street*' 
These  were  the  first  intelligible  words  he  had  uttered  since 
he  had  been  led  out  of  the  dock,  and  to  that  resolution  he 
adhered.    Lord  Cantrip  offered  the  retirements  of  a  country 
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house  belonging  to  himself  within  an  hour's  journey  of  London, 
and  Lord  Chiltem  declared  that  Harrington  Hall,  which  Phineas 
Imew,  was  altogether  at  his  service, — but  Phineas  decided  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Bunce,  and  to  Great  Marlborough  Street  he  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Low. 

"m  come  to  you  to-morrow, — with  my  wife,** — said  Lord 
Chiltem,  as  he  was  going. 

"  Not  to-morrow,  Chiltem.  But  tell  your  wife  how  deeply  I 
value  her  friendship."  Lord  Cantrip  also  offered  to  come,  but 
was  asked  to  wait  awhile.  I  am  afraid  I  am  hardly  fit  for 
visitors  yet.  All  the  strength  seems  to  have  been  knocked  out 
of  me  this  last  week." 

Mr.  Low  accompanied  him  to  his  lodgings,  and  then  handed 
him  over  to  Mrs.  Bunce,  promising  that  his  two  sisters  should 
come  to  him  early  on  the  following  moming.  On  that  evening 
he  would  prefer  to  be  quite  alone.  He  would  not  allow  the 
barrister  even  to  go  upstairs  with  him;  and  when  he  had 
entered  his  room,  almost  rudely  begged  his  weeping  landlady  to 
leave  him. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Phineas,  let  me  do  something  for  you,"  said  the 
poor  woman.  "  You  have  not  had  a  bit  of  anything  all  day. 
Let  me  get  you  just  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  chop.'' 

In  truth  he  had  dined  when  the  judges  went  out  to  their 
lunch, — dined  as  he  had  been  wont  to  dine  since  the  trial  had 
been  commenced, — and  wanted  nothing.  She  might  bring  him 
tea,  he  said,  if  she  would  leave  him  for  an  hour.  And  then  at 
last  he  was  alone.  He  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
stretching  forth  his  hands,  and  putting  one  first  to  his  breast 
and  then  to  his  brow,  feeling  himself  as  though  doubting  his 
own  identity.  Could  it  be  that  the  last  week  had  been  r«J,— 
that  everything  had  not  been  a  dream  ?  Had  he  in  tmth  been 
suspected  of  a  murder  and  tried  for  his  life?  And  then  he 
thought  of  him  who  had  been  murdered,  of  Mr.  Bonteen,  his 
enemy.  Was  he  really  gone, — ^the  man  who  the  other  day  was 
to  have  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  —  the  scomful, 
arrogant,  loud,  boastful  man  ?  He  had  hardly  thought  of  Mr. 
Bonteen  before,  during  these  weeks  of  his  own  incarceration. 
He  had  heard  all  the  details  of  the  murder  with  a  fulness  that 
had  been  at  last  complete.  The  man  who  had  oppressed  him, 
and  whom  he  had  at  times  almost  envied,  was  indeed  gone,  and 
the  world  for  awhile  had  believed  that  he,  Phineas  Finn,  had 
been  the  man's  murderer  ! 

And  now  what  should  be  his  own  future  life?  One  thmg 
seemed  certain  to  him.  He  could  never  again  go  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  sit  there,  an  ordinary  man  of  business, 
with  other  ordinary  men.  He  had  been  so  hacked  and  hewed 
about,  so  ejTOosed  to  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar,  so  mauled  by  the 
public,  that  he  could  never  more  be  anything  but  the  wretched 
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being  who  had  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  enemy.  The 
pith  had  been  taken  out  of  him,  and  he  was  no  longer  a  man 
lit  for  use.  He  could  never  more  enjoy  that  freedom  from  self- 
consciousness,  that  inner  tranquillity  of  spirit,  which  are 
essential  to  public  utility.  Then  he  remembered  certain  lines 
which  had  long  been  familiar  to  him,  and  he  repeated  them 
aloud,  with  some  conceit  that  they  were  apposite  to  him  : — 

The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain, — 
For  the  reed  that  grows  never  more  again 
As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river. 

He  sat  drinking  his  tea,  still  thinking  of  himself, — ^knowing 
how  infinitely  better  it  would  be  for  him  that  he  should  indulge 
in  no  such  thought,  till  an  idea  struck  him,  and  he  got  up,  and, 
drawing  back  the  blinds  from  the  open  window,  looked  out  into 
the  night.  It  was  the  last  day  of  June,  and  tiie  weather  was 
.  very  sultry  ;  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  it  was  now  near  mid- 
night. On  a  sudden  he  took  his  hat,  and  feeling  with  a  smile 
for  the  latchkey  which  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket, — ^think- 
ing of  the  latchkey  which  had  been  made  at  Prague  for  the 
lock  of  a  house  in  Northumberland  Street,  New  Road,  he  went 
down  to  the  front  door.  "  Youll  be  back  soon,  Mr.  Finn,  won't 
you  now  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bunce,  who  had  heard  his  step,  and  had 
remained  up,  thinking  it  better  this,  the  first  night  of  his  return, 
not  to  rest  till  he  had  gone  to  his  bed. 

"Why  shotdd  I  be  back  soon?"  he  said,  turning  upon  her. 
But  then  he  remembered  that  she  had  been  one  of  those  who 
were  true  to  him,  and  he  took  her  hand  and  was  gracious  to  her. 
"  I  will  be  back  soon,  Mrs.  Bunce,  and  you  need  fear  nothing. 
But  recollect  how  little  I  have  had  of  liberty  lately.  I  have 
not  even  had  a  walk  for  six  weeks.  You  cannot  wonder  that  I 
should  wish  to  roam  about  a  little.*'  Nevertheless  she  would 
have  preferred  that  he  should  not  have  gone  out  all  alone  on 
that  night 

He  had  taken  off  the  black  mourning  coat  which  he  had 
worn  during  the  trial,  and  had  put  on  that  very  grey  garment 
by  which  it  had  been  sought  to  identify  him  with  the  murderer. 
So  clad  he  crossed  Regent  Street  into  Hanover  Square,  and 
from  thence  went  a  short  way  down  Bond  Street,  and  by 
Bruton  Street  into  Berkeley  Square.  He  took  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  route  by  which  he  had  returned  home  from  the 
club  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  Every  now  and  then  he 
trembled  as  he  passed  some  figure  which  might  be  that  of  a 
man  who  would  recognise  him.  But  he  walked  fast,  and  went 
on  till  he  came  to  the  spot  at  which  the  steps  descend  from  the 
street  into  the  passage, — the  very  spot  at  which  the  murder  had 
been  committed.   He  looked  down  it  with  an  awful  dread,  and 
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stood  there  as  though  he  were  fascinjtted,  thinking  of  all  tho 
details  which  he  had  heard  throughout .  the  triaC  Then  he 
looked  around  him,  and  listened  whether  there  were  any  step 
approaching  through  the  passage.  Hearing  none  and  seeing 
xio  one  he  at  last  descended,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
passed  through  that  way  into  Bolton  Row.  Here  it  was  that 
the  wretph  pf  whom  he  had  now  heard  so  much  had  waited  for 
his  enemy, — ^the  wretch  for  whom  during  the  last  six  weeks  he 
had  been  mistaken,  .  Heavens  I— that  men  who  had  known  him 
should  have  believed  him  to  have  done  such  a  deed  as  that ! 
He  remembered  well  having  shown  the  Ufe»preserver  to  Erie 
and  FitzGibbon  at  the  door  of  the  club  ;  and  it  had  been 
thought  that  after  having  so  shown  it  he  had  used  it  for  the 

Eurpose  to  which  in  his  joke  he  had  alluded !  WeF9  men  so 
lind,  so  ignorant  of  nature,  so  little  capable  of  discerning  tbe 
truth  as  this  ?  Then  he  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  end  of 
Clarges  Street,  and  looked  up  the  mews  opposite  to  i^— the 
mews  from  which  the  man  had  been  seen  to  hurry.  The  plaee 
was  altop^ether  unknown  to  him.  He  bad  never  thought 
whither  it  had  led  when  passing  it  on  his  way  up  from 
Piccadilly  to  the  club.  But  now  he  entered  the  mews  30  as  to 
test  the  evidence  that  had  been  given,  and  found  that  it 
brought  him  by  a  turn  close  up  to  the  spot  at  which  he  had 
been  described  as  having  been  last  seen  by  Erie  and  Fitir 
Gibbon.  When  there  he  had  went  on,  and  crossed  the  street, 
and  looking  back  saw  the  club  was  lighted  up.  Then  it  struck 
him  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  the  night  of  the  week  on 
which  the  members  were  wont  to  assemble.  Should  he  pluck 
up  courage,  and  walk  in  among  them  ?  He  had  not  lost  his 
nght  of  entry  there  because  he  had  been  accused  of  murder. 
He  was  the  same  now  as  heretofore, — ^if  he  could  only  fanqr 
himself  to  be  the  same.  Why  not  go  in,  and  have  done  with 
all  this  ?  He  would  be  the  wonder  of  the  club  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  it  would  all  be  over.  He  stood  dose  under 
the  shade  of  a  heavy  building  as  he  thought  of  thls»  bati 
he  found  that  he  could  not  do  it.  He  had  Imown  from  the  1 
beginning  that  he  could  not  do  it.  How  callous,  how  hard,  howj 
heartless,  must  he  have  been,  had  such  a  course  been  pesBihle 
to  him  i   He  again  repeated  the  lines  tP  himself-- 

The  i^eed  that  grows  never  more  again 
As  a  reed  with  th^  reeds  in  the  river, 

He  felt  sure  that  never  again  would  he  enter  that  room,  ifl 
which  no  doubt  all  those  assembled  were  now  talking  ahoot 
him. 

As  he  returned  home  he  tried  to  make  out  for  himself  some 
filan  for  his  future  life,~but  interspersed  witlx  any  idea  that  ho 
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could  weave  were  the  fiffures  of  two  women,  Lady  Laura 
Kennedy  and  Madame  Max  Goesler.  The  former  cotdd  be 
nothing  to  him  but  a  friend ;  and  thouffh  no  other  friend  would 
Jove  him  as  she  loved  him,  yet  she  comd  not  influence  his  life. 
;She  was  very  wealthy,  but  her  wealth  could  be  nothing  to  hinL 
She  would  heap  it  all  upon  him  if  he  would  take  it.  He  under- 
stood and  knew  that  Taking  no  pride  to  himself  that  it 
was  so,  feeling  no  conceit  in  his  love,  he  was  conscious  of  her 
devotion  to  him.  He  was  poor^  broken  in  spirit,  and  almost^ 
without  a  future; — and  yet  could  her  devotion  avail  him 
nothing  ! 

But  how  might  it  be  with  that  other  woman?  Were  she, 
after  all  that  had  passed  between  them,  to  consent  to  be  his 
wife, — and  it  might  be  that  she  would  consent, — how  would  the 
world  be  with  him  then  ?  He  would  be  known  as  Madame 
Goesler's  husband,  and  have  to  sit  at  the  bottom  of  her 
table, — and  be  talked  of  as  the  man  who  had  been  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Bonteen.  Look  at  it  in  which  way  he  might, 
he  thought  that  no  life  could  any  longer  be  possible  to  him  in 
London. 


CHAPTER  LXVIIl. 


PHINEAS  AFTER  THE  TRIAL* 

|EN  days  passed  by,  and  Phineas  Finn  had  not  been 
out  of  his  lodgings  till  after  daylight,  and  then  he 
only  prowled  about  in  the  manner  described  in  the 

.   last  chapter.   His  sisters  had  returned  to  Ireland, 

and  he  saw  no  one,  even  in  his  own  room,  but  two  or  three  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.   Among  those  Mr.  Low  and  Lord 
Chiltem  were  the  most  frequently  with  hiili,  but  FitzGibbon, 
Harrington  Erie,  and  Mr.  Monk  had  also  been  admitted. 
People  had  called  by  the  hundred,  till  Mrs.  Bunce  was  be- 
coming almost  tired  of  her  lodger's  popularity ;  but  they  came 
only  to  inquire,— because  it  had  been  reported  that  Mr.  Finn 
was  not  well  after  his  imprisonment   The  Duchess  of  Onmium 
had  written  to  him  vanous  notes,  asking  when  he  would  come 
to  her,  and  what  she  could  do  for  him.   Would  he  dine,  would 
he  spend  a  quiet  evening,  would  he  go  to  Matching  ?  FinaDyi 
would  he  become  her  guest  and  the  duke's  next  September  for 
the  partridge  shooting  ?  They  would  have  a  few  friends  with 
them,  and  Madame  Goesler  would  be  one  of  the  numbOj 
Having  had  this  by  him  for  a  week,  he  had  not  as  yet  answered 
the  invitation.   He  had  received  two  or  three  notes  from  Lay 
Laura,  who  had  frankly  explained  to  him  that  if  he  were  reaUjr 
ill  she  would  of  course  go  to  him,  but  that  as  matters  stood  she 
could  not  do  so  without  displeasing  her  brother.   He  had 
answered  each  note  by  an  assurance  that  his  first  visit  should 
be  made  in  Portman  Square.   To  Madame  Goesler  he  had 
written  a  letter  of  thanks, — a  letter  which  had  in  truth  cost 
him  some  pains.   "  I  know,"  he  said,  "  for  how  much  I  have  to 
thank  you,  but  I  do  not  know  in  what  words  to  do  it.  I  ought 
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to  be  with  you  telling  you  in  person  of  my  gratitude ;  but  I 
must  own  to  you  that  for  the  present  what  has  occurred  has  so 
unmanned  me  that  I  am  unfit  for  the  interview.  I  should  only 
weep  in  your  presence  hke  a  school-girl,  and  you  would  despise 
me.  It  was  a  long  letter,  containing  many  references  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  trial,  and  to  his  own  condition  of  mind 
throughout  its  period.  Her  answer  to  him,  which  was  very 
short,  was  as  follows : — 

"  Park  Lane,  Sunday  — 

"My  dear  Mr.  Finn, 

I  can  well  understand  that  for  a  while  you  should  be 
too  agitated  by  what  has  passed  to  see  your  friends.  Re-^ 
member,  however,  that  you  owe  it  to  them  as  well  as  to  your- 
self not  to  sink  into  seclusion.  Send  me  a  line  when  you  think 
that  you  can  come  to  me  that  I  may  be  at  home.  My  journey 
to  Prague  was  nothing.  You  forget  that  I  am  constantly  going 
to  Vienna  on  business  connected  with  my  own  property  there. 
Prague  lies  but  a  few  hours  out  of  the  route. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

«  M.  M.  G." 

His  friends  who  did  see  him  urged  him  constantly  to  bestit* 
himself,  and  Mr.  Monk  pressed  him  very  much  to  come  down 
to  the  House.  "  Walk  in  with  me  to-night,  and  take  your  seat 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,''  said  Mr.  Monk. 

"  But  so  much  has  happened." 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  alter  your  outward  position  as  a 
man.  No  doubt  many  will  flock  round  you  to  congratulate 
you,  and  your  first  half-hour  will  be  disagreeable ;  but  then  the 
thing  will  have  been  done.  You  owe  it  to  your  constituents  to 
do  so."  Then  Pldneas  for  the  first  time  expressed  an  opinion 
that  he  woiUd  resign  his  seat, — that  he  would  take  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds,  and  retire  altogether  from  pubUc  life. 

"  Pray  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr.  Monk. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand,"  said  Phineas,  "  how 
such  an  ordesd  as  this  works  upon  a  man,  how  it  may  change  a 
man,  and  knock  out  of  him  what  little  strength  there  ever  was 
there.  I  feel  that  I  am  broken,  past  any  patching  up  or  mend- 
mg.  Of  course  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  A  man  should  be  made 
of  betterstuff ; — ^but  one  is  only  what  one  is." 

"  We'll  put  off  the  discussion  for  another  week,"  said  Mr. 
Monk. 

There  came  a  letter  to  me  when^  I  was  in  prison  from  one 
of  the  leading  men  at  Tankerville,  saying  that  I  ought  to 
resign.  I  know  they  all  thought  that  I  was  guilty.  I  do 
not  care  to  sit  for  a  place  where  I  was  so  judged, — even  if 
I  was  fit  any  longer  for  a  seat  in  Parliament."  He  had  never- 
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felt  convinced  tHat  Mr.  Monk  had  himself  believed  with 
confidence  his  innocence,  and  be  gpoke  with  soreness,  and 
almost  with  anger* 

•  ''A  letter  from  one  individual  should  never  be  allowed  to 
create  interference  between  a  member  and  his  constituents.  It 
should  simply  be  answered  to  that  effect,  and  then  ignored.  As 
to  the  belief  of  the  townspeople  in  your  innocence,— what  is  to 
guide  you  ?  I  believed  you  innocent  with  all  my  heart.'' 
"Did  you?" 

But  there  was  always  sufficient  possibility  of  your  guilt  to 
prevent  a  rational  man  from  committing  himself  to  the  expression 
of  an  absolute  conviction."  The  young  member's  brow  became 
black  as  he  heard  this.  "  I  can  see  that  I  offend  you  by  saying 
so,— but  if  you  will  think  of  it,  I  must  be  right  You  were  on 
your  trial ;  and  I  as  your  fnend  was  bound  to  await  the  result,^ 
with  much  confidence,  because  I  knew  you  \  but  with  no  convic* 
tion,  because  both  you  and  I  are  human  and  fallible.  If  tbo 
electors  at  TankerviUe,  or  any  great  proportion  of  them,  express 
a  belief  that  you  are  unfit  to  represent  Uiem  because  of  wbat  has 
occurred,  I  shall  be  the  last  to  recommend  you  to  keep  }oiir 
seat ; — ^but  I  shall  be  surprised  indeed  if  they  should  do  so.  Ii 
there  were  a  general  election  to-morrow,  I  should  regard  your 
seat  as  one  of  the  safest  in  England." 

Both  Mr.  Low  and  Lord  Chiltem  were  equally  urgent  with 
him  to  return  to  his  usual  mode  of  life,-^using  different  aigmnents 
for  their  purpose.  Lord  Chiltem  told  him  plainly  that  be  was 
weak  and  womanly, — or  rather  that  he  would  be  were  be  to 
continue  to  dread  the  faces  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  Msster 
of  the  Brake  Hounds  himself  was  a  man  less  gifted  than  Phin^ 
Finn,  and  therefore  hardly  capable  ojf  understanding  uie 
exaggerated  feelings  of  the  man  who  had  recently  been  tried  »r 
his  Ufe,  Lord  Chiltern  was  affectionate,  tender-hearted,  ana 
true  J— but  there  were  no  vacillating  fibres  in  his  coroposiuon. 
The  balance  which  regulated  his  conduct  was  firmly  set,  ana 
went  well.  The  clock  never  stopped,  and  wanted  but  litue 
looking  after.  But  the  works  were  somewhat  rough,  and  the 
seconds  were  not  scored.  He  had,  however,  been  quite  true  to 
Phineas  during  the  dark  time,  and  might  now  say  what  M 
pleased.  "  I  am  womanly,"  said  Phineas,  I  begin  to  feel 
But  I  can't  alter  my  nature."  . 

"  I  never  was  so  much  surprised  in  my  life."  said  lo™ 
Chiltern.     When  I  used  to  look  at  you  in  the  dock,  by  beaven 
.  I  envied  you  your  pluck  and  strength." 

"  J  was  burning  up  the  stock  of  coals,  Chiltem,"  . 

**  You'll  come  w  nght  after  a  few  weeks,  You've  been  knocsw 
out  of  time that's  the  truth  of  it," 

Mr,  Ik)w  treated  his  patient  with  more  indulgence!  Wf* 
alsQ  was  surprised,  and  \m^Y  H«>4erstQ«d  tb^  mm  of 
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derangement  of  the  mechanism  in  the  instrument  which  he  was 
desirous  of  repairing.  **  I  should  go  abroad  for  a  few  months  if 
I  were  you,"  said  Mr.  Low. 

I  should  stick  at  the  first  inn  I  got  to,"  said  Phineas.  "  I 
think  I  ana  better  here,  By-and-by  I  shall  travel,  I  daresay, — 
all  over  the  world,  as  far  as  my  money  will  last.  But  for  the 
present  I  am  only  fit  to  sit  still.** 

Mrs.  Low  had  seen  him  more  than  once,  and  had  been  very 
kind  to  hinci ;  but  she  also  failed  to  understand.  "  I  always 
thought  that  he  was  9uch  a  manly  fellow/'  she  said  to  her 
husband. 

"  If  you  mean  personal  courage,  there  is  no  doubt  th^t  he 
possesses  it, — as  completely  now,  probably,  as  ever.** 

"  Oh  yes  ; — ^he  could  go  over  to  Flanders  and  let  that  lord 
shoot  at  him  j  and  he  could  ride  brutes  of  horses,  and  not  care 
about  breaking  his  neck.  That's  not  what  I  mean.  I  thought 
that  he  could  face  the  world  with  dignity  j— but  now  it  geeins 
that  he  breaks  down." 

"  He  has  been  very  roughly  used,  my  dear." 

"  So  he  has, — and  tenderlv  used  too,  Nobody  has  had  better 
fiiends.    I  thought  he  would  have  been  more  manly." 

The  property  of  manliness  in  a  man  is  a  great  possession,  but 
perhaps  there  is  none  that  is  less  understood,— which  is  more 
generally  accorded  where  it  does  not  exist,  or  more  frequently 
disallowed  where  it  prevails.  There  are  not  many  who  ever 
inake  up  their  minds  as  to  what  constitutes  manliness,  or  even 
inquire  within  themselves  upon  the  subject.  The  woman's  error, 
occasioned  by  her  natural  desire  for  a  master,  leads  her  to  look 
for  a  certain  outward  magnificence  of  demeanour,  a  pretended 
indifference  to  stings  and  little  torments,  a  would-be  superiority 
to  the  bread-and-butter  side  of  Ijfe,  an  unreal  assumption  of 
personal  gfrandeur.  But  a  robe  of  State  such  as  this,— however 
well  the  garment  may  be  worn  with  practice, — can  never  be  the 
rsdment  natural  to  a  man  \  and  men.  dressing  themselves  in 
women's  eyes,  have  consented  to  walk  about  in  buckram.  A 
composure  of  the  eye,  which  has  been  studied,  a  reticence  as  tQ 
the  httle  things  of  life,  a  certain  slowness  or  speech  unless  the 
occasion  callfor  passion,  an  indifference  to  small  surroundings, 
these, — joined,  of  course,  with  personal  bravery, — are  supposed 
to  constitute  manliness.  That  personal  bravery  is  required  In 
the  composition  of  manliness  must  be  conceded,  though,  of  all 
the  ingredients  needed,  it  is  the  lowest  in  value,  But  the  first 
requhement  of  all  must  be  described  by  a  negative.  Manliness 

is  not  compatible  with  affection.   Women's  virtues,  all  feminine 

attributes,  may  be  marred  by  affectation,  but  the  virtues  and  the 

vice  may  co-exist.  An  affected  man,  too,  may  be  honest,  may 

be  generous,  may  be  pious     but  surely,  he  cannot  be  manly. 

The  s^-Qons0Qu§  assumption  of  wy  outward  mann^i  thi 
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striving  to  add,— even  though  it  be  but  a  tenth  of  a  cubit  to  the 
height,— is  fatal,  and  will  at  once  banish  the  all  but  divine 
attribute.  Before  the  man  can  be  manlv,  the  gifts  which  make 
him  so  must  be  there,  collected  by  him  slowly,  unconsciously,  as 
are  his  bones,  his  flesh,  and  his  blood  They  cannot  be  put  on 
like  a  garment  for  the  nonce, — as  may  a  little  learning.  A  man 
caxmot  become  fEUthful  to  lus  friends,  unsuspicious  before  the 
world,  gentle  with  women,  loving  with  children^  considerate  to 
his  inferiors,  kindly  with  servants,  tender-hearted  with  all,— and 
at  the  same  time  be  frank,  of  open  speech,  with  springing  eager 
energies,— simply  because  he  desires  it  These  things,  which 
are  &e  attributes  of  manliness,  must  come  of  training  on  a  nature 
not  ignoble.  But  they  are  the  very  opposites,  the  antipodes,  the 
direct  antagonism,  of  that  staring,  posed,  bewhiskered  and 
bewigged  deportment,  that  nil  admirarty  self-remembering 
assumption  ot  manliness,  that  endeavour  of  twopence  halfpenny 
to  look  as  high  as  threepence,  whicl^  when  you  prod  it  through, 
has  in  it  nothing  deeper  than  deportment.  We  see  the  two 
things  daily,  side  by  side,  close  to  each  other.  Let  a  man  put 
his  hat  down,  and  you  shall  say  whether  he  has  deposited  it  with 
affectation  or  true  nature.  The  natural  man  will  probably  be 
manly.   The  affected  man  caimot  be  so. 

Mrs.  Low  was  wrong  when  she  accused  our  hero  of  being  un- 
manly. Had  his  imagination  been  less  alert  in  looking  into  the 
minds  of  men,  and  in  picturing  to  himself  the  thoughts  of  others 
in  reference  to  the  crime  with  whkh  he  had  been  charged,  he 
would  not  now  have  shrunk  from  contact  with  his  fellow-creatures 
as  he  did.  But  he  could  not  pretend  to  be  other  than  he  was. 
During  the  period  of  his  danger,  when  men  had  thought  that  he 
would  be  hung,— and  when  he  himself  had  believed  that  it  would 
be  so, — ^he  had  borne  himself  bravely  without  any  conscious 
effort.  When  he  had  confronted  the  whole  court  with  that  steady 
courage  which  had  excited  Lord  Chiltem's  admiration,  and  had 
looked  the  Bench  in  the  face  as  though  he  at  least  had  no  cause 
to  quail,  he  had  known  nothing  of  what  he  was  doing.  His 
features  had  answered  the  helm  from  his  heart,  but  had  not  been 
played  upon  by  his  intellect.  And  it  was  so  with  him  now.  The 
reaction  had  overcome  him,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
pretend  that  it  was  not  so.  The  tears  would  come  to  his  eyes, 
and  he  would  shiver  and  shake  like  one  struck  by  palsy. 

Mr.  Monk  came  to  him  often,  and  was  all  but  forgiven  f°^^^ 
apparent  defection  in  his  faith.  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
one  thing,"  Phineas  said  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days. 

"And  what  is  the  one  thing?" 
I  will  give  up  my  seat." 

"  I  do  not  see  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  it" 

"  Nevertheless  I  will  do  it.  Indeed  I  have  ah^ady  written  to 
Mr.  Ratler  for  the  Hundreds.   There  may  be  and  probably  ^ 
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men  down  at  Tankerville  who  still  think  that  I  am  guilty,  fhere 
is  an  offensiveness  in  murder  which  degrades  a  man  even  by  the 
accusation.  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  do  for  you  to  move  for  the 
new  writ." 

"  Ratler  will  do  it,  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  expressions  of  great  regret,  and  my  belief  is  that  they  will 
return  you  again.'* 

"  If  so,  the/11  have  to  do  it  without  my  presence." 

Mr.  Ratler  did  move  for  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of 
Tankerville,  and  within  a  fortnight  of  his  restoration  to  liberty 
Phineas  Finn  was  no  longer  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  cannot 
be  alleged  that  there  was  any  reason  for  what  he  did,  and  yet 
the  doing  of  it  for  the  time  rather  increased  than  diminished  his 
popularity.  Both  Mr.  Gresham  and  Mr.  Daubeny  expressed 
their  regret  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Monk  said  a  few  words 
respecting  his  friend  which  were  very  touching.  He  ended  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  they  soon  might  see  him  there  again,  and 
an  opinion  that  he  was  a  man  peculiarly  fitted  by  the  tone  of 
his  mind,  and  the  nature  of  his  intellect,  for  the  duties  of 
Parliament. 

Then  at  last,  when  all  this  had  been  settled,  he  went  to  Lord 
Brentford's  house  in  Portman  Square.  He  had  promised  that 
that  should  be  the  first  house  he  would  visit,  and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  One  evening  he  crept  out,  and  walked  slowly  along 
Oxford  Street,  and  knocked  timidly  at  the  door.  As  he  did  so 
he  longed  to  be  told  that  Lady  Laura  was  not  at  home.  But 
Lady  Laura  was  at  home, — as  a  matter  of  course.  In  those 
days  she  never  went  into  society,  and  had  not  passed  an  evening 
away  from  her  father's  house  since  Mr.  Kennedy's  death.  He  was 
shown  up  into  the  drawing-room  in  which  she  sat,  and  there  he 
found  her— alone.  "  Oh,  Phineas,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come." 

"  I  have  done  as  I  said,  you  see." 

"  I  could  not  go  to  you  when  they  told  me  that  you  were  ilL 
You  will  have  understood  all  that  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  I  understand." 

"  People  are  so  hard,  and  cold,  and  stiff,  and  cruel,  that  one 
can  never  do  what  one  feels,  oneself,  to  be  right.  So  you  have 
given  up  your  seat" 

**  Yes, — I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  Parliament." 

"  Barrington  says  that  they  will  certainly  re-elect  you." 

"  We  shall  see.  You  may  be  sure  at  any  rate  of  this, — ^that  I 
shaU  never  ask  them  to  do  so.  Things  seem  to  be  so  different 
now  from  what  they  did.  I  don't  care  for  the  seat.  It  all  seems 
to  be  a  bore  and  a  trouble.  What  does  it  matter  who  sits  in 
Parliament?  The  fight  goes  on  just  the  same.  The  same 
falsehoods  are  acted.  The  same  mock  truths  are  spoken.  The 
same  wrong  reasons  are  given.  The  same  personal  motives  are 
at  work." 
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'^And  yet,  of  all  believers  in  Parliameiit,  you  used  to  be  fhe 
most  £aithfuL" 

"  One  has  time  to  tbink  of  things,  Lady  Laum,  when  one  lies 
in  Newgate.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  etemitv  of  time  since  they 
locked  me  up.  And  as  for  that  trial,  which  they  tell  me  lasted  a 
week,  I  look  back  at  it  till  the  beginning  is  so  distant  that  I  can 
hardly  remember  it  But  I  have  resolved  that  I  will  nev«t  talk 
of  it  again.  Lady  Chiltem  is  out  probably." 
,  "  Yes  she  and  Oswald  are  dining  with  the  Baldocks." 
'      She  is  well  ?  " 

'     Yes    and  most  anxious  to  see  you.  Will  yott  go  to  their 
place  in  September  ?  ^ 

He  had  almost  made  up  Ws  ffilnd  that  If  he  went  anywhere  iii 
September  he  would  go  to  Matching  Priory,  accepting  the  ofifcr 
of  the  Duchess  of  Omnium ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  say  so  to 
Lady  Laura,  because  she  would  have  known  that  Madame 
Goesler  also  would  be  there.  And  he  had  not  as  yet  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  was  still  in  doubt  whether  he  would  not  escape 
by  himself  instead  of  attempting  to  return  into  the  grooves  oi  1 
society.  "  I  think  not ; — I  am  hardly  as  yet  sufficiently  master 
of  niyself  to  know  what  I  shall  do." 

^  They  will  be  much  disappointed." 

"  And  you     what  will  you  do  ?  " 
I  shall  not  go  there.   I  am  told  that  I  ou^t  to  visit  Lotigh 
Linter,  and  I  suppose  I  shall   Oswald  has  promised  to  go  down 
with  me  before  the  end  of  the  month,  but  he  will  not  remain 
above  a  day  or  two.'* 

"And  your  father?*' 

"  We  shall  leave  him  at  Saulsby.  I  cannot  look  it  all  in 
face  yet.  It  is  not  possible  that  I  should  remain  all  aldne  in  that 
great  house.  The  people  all  around  would  hate  and  despise  ffl& 
I  think  Violet  will  come  down  with  me,  but  of  course  she  cannot 
remain  there.  Oswald  must  go  to  Harrington  because  of  the 
hunting.  It  has  become  the  business  of  his  life.  And  she  must 
go  with  him." 

You  will  return  to  Saulsby." 

"  I  cannot  say.   They  seem  to  think  that  I  should  live  at 
Lough  Linter ; — ^but  I  cannot  live  there  alone." 

He  soon  took  his  leave  of  her,  and  did  so  with  no  wanner 
expressions  of  regard  on  either  side  than  have  here  been  given. 
Then  he  crept  back  to  his  lodgings,  and  she  sat  weeping  alone 
In  her  father's  house.  When  he  had  come  to  her  during  her 
husband's  lifetime  at  Dresden,  or  even  when  she  had  visited  hiia 
at  his  prison,  it  had  been  better  than  this. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 
THE  DUKE'S  FIRST  COUSIN. 

■jenUR  pages  have  lately  been  taken  up  almost  exclusively 
aSSc  n  troubles  of  Phineas  Finn,  and  indeed  have  so 

^^uJI  far  not  unfairly  represented  the  feelings  and  interest 
mSSM  of  people  generally  at  the  time.  Not  to  have  talked 
of  Phineas  Finn  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July 
in  that  year  would  have  exhibited  great  ignorance  or  a  cynical 
disposition.  But  other  things  went  on  also.  Moons  waxed  and 
waned  ;  children  were  bom  ;  marriages  were  contracted ;  and 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  little  world  around  did  not  come  to 
an  end  because  Phineas  Finn  was  not  to  be  hung.  Among 
others  who  had  interests  of  their  own  there  was  poor  Adelaide 
Palliser,  who  we  last  saw  under  the  affliction  of  Mr.  Spoonet's 
Jove,— but  who  before  that  had  encountered  the  much  deeper 
'affliction  of  a  quarrel  with  her  own  lover.  She  had  desired  him 
'to  free  her, — and  he  had  gone.  Indeed,  as  to  his  going  at  that 
moment  there  had  been  no  alternative,  as  he  considered  himself 
to  have  been  turned  out  of  Lord  Chiltern's  House.  The  red- 
headed lord,  In  the  fierceness  of  his  defence  of  Miss  Palliser,  had 
told  the  lover  that  under  such  and  such  circumstances  he  could 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Harrington  HalL  Lord  Chiltem 
had  said  something  about  '^his  roof.*^  Now,  when  a  host 
questions  the  propriety  of  a  guest  remaining  under  his  roof,  the 
guest  is  obliged  to  go.  Gerard  Maule  had  gone  ;  and,  having 
offended  his  sweetheart  by  a  most  impolite  allusion  to  Boulogne, 
had  been  forced  to  go  as  a  rejected  lover.  From  that  day  to 
this  he  had  done  nothing, — ^not  because  he  was  contented  with 
the  lot  assigned  to  him,  for  every  morning,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed, 
which  he  usually  did  till  twelve,  he  swore  to  himself^ that  nothing 
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should  separate  him  from  Adelaide  Palliser,— but  simply  because 
to  do  nothing  was  customary  with  him.  What  is  a  man  to  do?" 
he  not  unnaturally  asked  his  friend  Captain  Boodle  at  the  dub.' 
"  Let  her  out  on  the  grass  for  a  couple  of  months,'*  said  Captain 
Boodle,  "  and  sheTl  come  up  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  When  they 
get  these  humours  there's  nothing  like  giving  them  a  run.* 
Captain  Boodle  undoubtedly  had  the  reputation  of  being  very 
great  in  council  on  such  matters  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  Gerard  Maule  was  contented  to  take  his  advice  implicitly. 
He  was  tmhappy,  ill  at  ease,  half  conscious  that  he  ought  to  do 
something,  full  of  regrets,— but  very  idle. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Palliser,  who  had  the  finer  nature  of  the 
two,  suffered  grievously.  The  Spooner  affair  was  but  a  small 
addition  to  her  misfortune.  She  could  get  rid  of  Mr.  Spooner, 
— of  any  number  of  Mr.  Spooners ;  but  how  should  she  get  back 
to  her  the  man  she  loved  ?  When  young  ladies  quarrel  wth 
their  lovers  it  is  always  presumed,  especially  in  books,  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  get  them  back.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  loss  to  them  is  as  nothing.  Miss  Smith  b^s  that 
Mr.  Jones  may  be  assured  that  he  is  not  to  consider  her  at 
alL  If  he  is  pleased  to  separate,  she  will  be  at  any  rate  quite 
as  well  pleased, — ^probably  a  great  deal  better.  No  doubt  she 
had  loved  him  with  all  her  heart,  but  that  will  ni^ke  no 
difference  to  her,  if  he  wishes, — ^to  be  off.  Upon  the  whole  Miss 
Smith  thinks  that  she  would  prefer  such  an  arrangement,  in 
spite  of  her  heart.  Adelaide  Palliser  had  said  something  ot 
the  kind.  As  Gerard  Maule  had  regarded  her  as  a  "trouble, 
and  had  lamented  that  prospect  of  "  Boulogne  "  which  marriage 
had  presented  to  his  eyes,  she  had  dismissed  him  with  a  few 
easily  spoken  words.  She  had  assured  him  that  lio  sucn 
troubles  need  weigh  upon  him.  No  doubt  they  had  been 
engaged ; — ^but,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the  remembrance 
of  that  need  not  embarrass  him.  And  so  she  and  Lord  Chiltena 
between  tiiem  had  sent  him  away.  But  how  was  she  to  g« 
him  back  again  ?  • 

When  she  came  to  think  it  over,  she  acknowledged  to  hersei/ 
that  it  would  be  all  the  world  to  her  to  have  him  back.  ^ 
have  him  at  all  had  been  all  the  world  to  her.  There  had  beej 
nothing  peculiarly  heroic  about  hini,  nor  had  she  ever  r^ga*"^ 
him  as  a  hero.  She  had  known  his  faults  and  weaknesses,  ai» 
was  probably  aware  that  he  was  inferior  to  herself  in  c^^?^ 
and  intellect  But,  nevertheless,  she  had  loved  him. 
he  had  been,  though  not  heroic,  sufficiently  a  man  to  ^ 
heart.  He  was  a  gentleman,  pleasant-mannered,  pleasant  w 
look  at,  pleasant  to  talk  to,  not  educated  in  the  high  s«^ 
of  the  word,  but  never  making  himself  ridiculous  by  ignorance 
He  was  the  very  antipodes  of  a  Spooner,  and  he  was,-^^, 
rather  had  been,— her  lover.    She  did  not  wish  to  changC". 
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She  did  not  recognise  the  possibility  of  changing.  Though 
she  had  told  him  that  he  might  go  if  he  pleased,  to  her  his 
going  would  be  the  loss  of  everything.  What  would  life  be 
without  a  lover, — without  the  prospect  of  marriage  ?  And  there 
could  be  no  other  lover.  There  could  be  no  further  prospect 
should  he  take  her  at  her  word. 

Of  all  this  Lord  Chiltem  understood  nothing,  but  Lady 
Chiltem  understood  it  all.  To  his  thinking  the  young  man  had 
behaved  so  badly  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  all  to  send  him 
away  and  so  have  done  with  him.  If  the  young  man  wanted  to 
quarrel  with  anyone,  there  was  he  to  be  quarrelled  with.  The 
thing  was  a  trouble,  and  the  sooner  they  got  to  the  end  of  it  the 
better.  But  Lady  Chiltem  understood  more  than  that.  She 
could  not  prevent  the  quarrel  as  it  came, — or  was  coming  ;  but 
she  knew  that  "  the  quarrel  of  lovers  is  the  renewal  of  love." 
At  any  rate,  the  woman  always  desires  that  it  may  be  so,  and 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  parted  ones.  "  You'll  see  him  in 
London,"  Lady  Chiltem  had  said  to  her  friend. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  see  him,"  said  Adelaide  proudly. 

"  But  he'll  want  to  see  you,  and  then, — after  a  time, — you'll 
want  to  see  him.    I  don't  believe  in  quarrels,  you  know." 

"  It  is  better  that  we  should  part,  Lady  Chiltem,  if  marrying 
will  cause  him— dismay.  I  begin  to  feel  that  we  are  too  poor 
to  be  married." 

"A  great  deal  poorer  people  than  you  are  married  every  day. 
Of  course  people  can't  be  equally  rich.  Youll  do  very  well  if 
youll  only  be  patient,  and  not  refuse  to  speak  to  him  when 
he  comes  to  you."  This  was  said  at  Harrington  after  Lady 
Chiltem  had  returned  from  her  first  joumey  up  to  London. 
That  visit  had  been  very  short,  and  Miss  Palliser  had  been  left 
alone  at  the  hall.  We  already  know  how  Mr.  Spooner  took* 
advantage  of  her  solitude.  After  that,  Miss  Palliser  was  to 
accompany  the  Chiltems  to  London,  and  she  was  there  with 
them  when  Phineas  Finn  was  acquitted.  By  that  time  she  had 
brought  herself  to  acknowledge  to  her  friend  Lady  Chiltem  that 
it  would  perhaps  be  desirable  that  Mr.  Maule  should  return.  If 
he  did  not  do  so  and  that  at  once,  there  must  come  an  end  to  her 
life  in  England.  She  must  go  away  to  Italy, — altogether  beyond 
the  reach  of  Gerard  Maule.  In  such  case,  all  the  world  would 
have  collapsed  for  her,  and  she  would  become  the  martyr 
of  a  shipwreck.  '  And  yet  the  more  that  she  confessed  to 
herself  that  she  loved  the  man  so  well  that  she  could  not  part 
with  him,  the  more  angry  she  was  with  him  for  having  told  her 
that,  when  married,  they  must  hve  at  Boulogne. 

The  house  in  Portman  Square  had  been  practically  given  up 
by  Lord  Brentford  to  his  son  ;  but  nevertheless  the  old  earl  and 
Lady  Laura  had  returned  to  it  when  they  reached  England  from 
Dresden,    It  was,  however  large,  and  now  the  two  families,-^ 
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if  the  carl  and  his  daughter  can  be  called  a  family,— were  lodg- 
ing there  together.  The  earl  troubled  them  but  little,  living 
mostly  in  his  own  rooms,  and  Lady  Laura  never  went  out  with 
them.  But  there  was  somethhig  in  the  presence  of  the  old  man 
and  the  widow  whichprevented  the  house  from  being  gay  as  it 
might  have  been,  lliere  were  no  parties  in  Portman  Square. 
Now  and  then  a  few  old  friends  dined  there ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  Gerard  Maule  could  not  be  admitted  as  an  old  friend, 
When  Adelaide  had  been  a  fortnight  in  London  she  had  not  as 
yet  seen  Gerard  Maule  or  heard  a  word  from  him.  She  had 
been  to  balls  and  concerts,  to  dinner  parties  and  the  play ;  but 
no  one  had  as  yet  brought  them  together.  She  did  know  that 
he  was  in  town.  She  was  able  to  obtain  so  much  information  of 
him  as  that  But  he  never  came  to  Portman  Square,  and  had 
evidently  concluded  that  the  quarrel — was  to  be  a  ouarreL 

Among  other  balls  in  London  that  July  there  had  been  one  at 
the  Duchess  of  Omnium's.  This  had  been  given  after  the 
acquittal  of  Phineas  Finn,  though  fixed  before  that  great  era. 

Nothing  on  earth  should  have  made  me  have  it  while  he  was 
in  prison/'  the  duchess  had  said.  But  Phineas  was  acquitted, 
and  cakes  and  ale  again  became  permissible.  The  ball  had  been 
given,  and  had  been  very  grand.  Phineas  had  been  asked,  but 
of  course  had  not  gone.  Madame  Goesler,  who  was  a  great 
heroine  since  her  successful  return  from  Prague,  had  shown 
herself  there  for  a  few  minutes.  Lady  Chiltem  had  gone,  and 
of  course  taken  Adelaide.  "We  are  first  cousins/'  the  duke 
said  to  Miss  Palliser,— for  the  duke  did  steal  a  moment  from 
his  work  in  which  to  walk  through  his  wife's  drawing-room. 
Adelaide  smiled  and  nodded,  and  looked  pleased  as  sfie  gave 
her  hand  to  her  great  relative.  "  I  hope  we  shall  see  more  of 
each  other  than  we  have  done/'  said  the  duke.  "  We  have  all 
been  sadly  divided,  haven't  we  ?  "  Then  he  said  a  word  to  his 
wife,  expressing  his  opinion  that  Adelaide  Palliser  was  a  nice 
girl,  ana  asking  her  to  be  civil  to  so  near  a  relative. 

The  duchess  had  heard  all  about  Gerard  Maule  and  the 
engagement.  She  always  did  hear  all  about  everything.  And 
on  this  evening  she  asked  a  auestion  or  two  from  Lady  Chiltem. 
*'Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  1  have  an  appointment  to-morrow 
with  your  husband  ?" 

>  "  I  did  not  know;— but  I  won't  interfere  to  prevent  it,  now  you 
are  generous  enough  to  tell  me." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  because  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  hiin. 
He  is  to  come  about  that  horrid  wood,  where  the  foxes  won't  get 
themselves  bom  and  bred  as  foxes  ought  to  do.  How  can  1 
help  it  ?  I'd  send  down  a  whole  Lying-in  Hospital  for  the  foxes 
if  I  thought  that  would  do  any  good." 
:  "  Lord  Chiltem  thinks  it's  the  shooting." 
^  **  But  where  is  a  person  to  shoot  if  he  mayn't  shoot  in  his  owtt 
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woods?  Not  that  the  duke  cares  about  the  shooting  for  himself. 
He  could  not  hit  a  pheasant  sitting  on  a  haystack,  and  wouldn't 
know  one  if  he  saw  it.  And  he'd  rather  that  there  wasn't  such 
a  thing  as  a  pheasant  in  the  world.  He  cares  for  nothing  but 
faithings.  But  what  is  a  man  to  do, — or  rather  what  is  a  woman 
to  do, — for  he  tells  me  that  I  must  settle  it." 

"Lord  Chiltern  says  that  Mr.  Fothergill  has  the  foxes 
destroyed.  I  suppose  Mr.  Fothergill  may  do  as  he  pleases  if  the 
Duke  gives  him  permission." 

"  I  hate  Mr.  Fothergill,  if  that'll  do  any  good,"  said  the 
duchess ;  "  and  we  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  him  altogether. 
But  that,  you  know,  is  impossible.  When  one  has  an  old  man 
on  one's  shoulders  one  never  can  get  rid  of  him.  He  is  my 
incubus  ;  and  then  you  see  Trumpeton  Wood  is  such  a  long  way 
from  us  at  Matching  that  I  can't  say  I  want  the  shooting  for 
myself.  And  I  never  go  to  Gatherum  if  I  can  help  it.  Suppose 
we  made  out  that  the  duke  wanted  to  let  the  shooting  ?" 

"  Lord  Chiltern  would  take  it  at  once." 

"  But  the  duke  really  wouldn't  let  it,  you  know.  1*11  lay  awake 
at  night  and  think  about  it.  And  now  tell  me  about  Adelaide 
Palliser.   Is  she  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so, — sooner  or  later." 

"There's  a  quarrel  or  something ;—isn*t  there?  She's  the 
duke's  first  cousin,  and  we  should  be  so  sorry  that  things 
shouldn't  go  pleasantly  with  her.  And  she's  a  very  good-looking 
girl,  too.   Would  she  like  to  come  down  to  Matching  ? " 

"  She  has  some  idea  of  going  back  to  Italy." 

"  And  leaving  her  lover  behind  her  !  Oh,  dear,  that  will  be 
very  bad.  She'd  much  better  come  to  Matching,  and  then  I'd 
ask  the  man  to  come  too.    Mr.  Maud,  isn't  he  ?  '* 

^  Gerard  Maule." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  Maule.  If  it's  the  kind  of  thing  that  ought  to  bei 
I'd  manage  it  in  a  week.  If  you  get  a  young  man  down  into  a 
country  house,  and  there  has  been  anything  at  all  between  them, 
I  don't  see  how  he  is  to  escape.  Isn't  there  some  trouble  about 
money?" 

"  They  wouldn't  be  very  rich.  Duchess," 
•    "  What  a  blessing  for  them  I   But  then,  perhaps,  they'd  be 
very  poor." 

*'  They  would  be  rather  poor." 

"  Which  is  not  a  blessing.  Isn't  there  some  proverb  about 
going  safely  in  the  middle  ?  I'm  sure  if  s  true  about  money, — 
only  perhaps  you  ought  to  be  put  a  little  beyond  the  middle.  I 
don't  know  why  Plantagenet  shouldn't  do  something  for  her." 

As  to  this  conversation,  Lady  Chiltern  said  very  little  to 
Adelaide,  but  she  did  mention  the  proposed  visit  to  Matching, 

"The  duchess  said  nothing  to  me,"  replied  Adelaide, 
proudly. 
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"  No ;  I  don*t  suppose  she  had  time.  And  then  she  is  so  very 
odd  5  sometunes  taking  no  notice  of  one^  and  at  others  so  very 
loving." 

"  I  hate  that." 

>  "  But  witli  her  it  is  neithei  impudence  nor  affectation.  She 
says  exactly  what  she  thinks  at  the  time,  and  she  is  always  as 
good  as  her  word.   There  are  worse  women  than  the  duchess." 

I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  like  going  to  Matching "  said 
Adelaide. 

Lady  Chiltem  was  right  in  saying  that  the  Duchess  of  Omnium 
was  aJways  as  good  as  her  word.  On  the  next  day,  after  that 
interview  with  Lord  Chiltem  about  Mr.  Fothergill  and  the  foxes, 
— as  to  which  no  present  further  allusion  need  be  made  here,— 
she  went  to  work  and  did  learn  a  good  deal  about  Gerard  Maule 
and  Miss  Palliser.  Something  she  learned  from  Lord  Chiltem, 
— without  any  consciousness  on  his  lordship's  part,  something 
from  Madame  Goesler,  and  something 'from  the  Baldock  people. 
Before  she  went  to  bed  on  the  second  night  she  knew  all  about 
Uie  quarrel,  and  all  about  the  money.  "  Plantagenet,"  she  said 
the  next  morning,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  duke's 
legacy  to  Marie  Goesler  ? " 

"  I  can  do  nothing.   She  must  take  the  things,  of  course." 

"  She  won't." 

"  Then  the  jewels  must  remain  packed  up.  I  suppose  they'll 
be  sold  at  last  for  the  legacy  duty,  and,  when  that's  paid,  the 
balance  will  belong  to  her." 

"  But  about  the  money  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  belongs  to  her." 

"  Couldn't  you  give  it  to  that  girl  who  was  here  last  night?*' 
"  Give  it  to  a  girl!" 

"Yes ; — to  your  cousin.  She's  as  poor  as  Job,  and  can't  get 
married  because  she  hasn't  got  any  money.  It's  quite  true ; 
and  I  must  say  that  if  the  duke  had  looked  after  his  own 
relations  instead  of  leaving  money  to  people  who  don't  want  it 
and  won't  have  it,  it  would  have  been  much  better.  Why 
shouldn't  Adelaide  Palliser  have  it  ?" 

"  How  on  earth  should  I  give  Adelaide  Palliser  what  doesn't 
belong  to  me  ?  If  you  choose  to  make  her  a  present,  you  can, 
but  such  a  sum  as  that  would,  I  should  say,  be  out  of  the 
question." 

The  duchess  had  achieved  quite  as  much  a;:  she  had  antici- 
pated. She  knew  her  husband  well,  and  was  aware  that  she 
couldn't  carry  her  point  at  once.  To  her  mind  it  was  "all 
nonsense  "  his  saying  that  the  money  was  not  his.  If  Madame 
Goesler  wouldn't  take  it,  it  must  be  his ;  and  nobody  could 
make  a  woman  take  money  if  she  did  not  choose.  Adelaide 
Palliser  was  the  duke's  first  cousin,  and  it  was  intolerable  that 
the  duke's  first  cousm  should  be  unable  to  marry  because  she 
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Would  have  nothing  to  live  upon.  It  became,  at  least,  intolerable' 
as  soon  as  the  duchess  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  like  the  first 
cousin.  No  doubt  there  were  other  first  cousins  as  badly  off,  or 
perhaps  worse,  as  to  whom  the  duchess  would  care  nothlig 
whether  they  were  rich  or  poor, — ^married  or  single  ;  but  then 
they  were  first  cousins  who  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
interesting  the  duchess. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  duchess  to  her  friend,  Madame  Gocsler, 
"you  know  all  about  those  Maules  ?" 

"  What  makes  you  ask  ?  " 

" But  you  do?" 

"I  know  something  about  one  of  them,"  said  Madame 
Goesler.  Now,  as  it  happened,  Mr.  Maule,  senior,  had  on  that 
very  day  asked  Madame  Goesler  to  share  her  lot  with  his,  and 
the  request  had  been — ^almost  indignantly  refused.  The  general 
theory  that  the  wooing  of  widows  should  be  quick  had,  perhaps, 
misled  Mr.  Maule.  Perhaps  he  did  not  think  that  the  wooing 
had  been  quick.  He  had  visited  Park  Lane  with  the  object  of 
making  his  little  proposition  once  before,  and  had  then  been 
stopped  in  his  course  by  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the 
arrest  of  Phineas  Finn.  He  had  waited  till  Phineas  had  been 
acquitted,  and  had  then  resolved  to  try  his  luck.  He  had 
heard  of  the  lady's  journey  to  Prague,  and  was  acquainted  of 
course  with  those  rumours  which  too  freely  connected  the  name 
of  our  hero  with  that  of  the  lady.  But  rumours  are  often  false, 
and  a  lady  may  go  to  Prague  on  a  gentleman's  behalf  without 
intending  to  marry  him.  All  the  women  in  London  were  at 
present  more  or  less  in  love  with  the  man  who  had  been 
accused  of  murder,  and  the  fantasy  of  Madame  Goesler  might 
be  only  as  the  fantasy  of  others.  And  then,  rumour  ^so 
said  that  Phineas  Finn  intended  to  marry  Lady  Laura  Standish. 
At  any  rate  a  man  cannot  have  his  head  broken  for  asking  a 
lady  to  marry  him, — unless  he  is  very  awkward  in  the  doing  of 
it.    So  Mr.  Maule  made  his  little  proposition. 

"Mr.  Maule,"  said  Madame;  smiling,  "is  not  this  rather 
sudden  ? "  Mr.  Maule  admitted  that  it  was  sudden,  but  still 
persisted.  "  I  think,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Maule,  we  will  say  no ' 
more  about  it,"  said  the  lady,  with  that  wicked  smile  still  on 
her  face.  Mr.  Maule  declared  that  silence  on  the  subject  had 
become  impossible  to  him.  **  Then,  Mr.  Maule,  I  shall  have  to 
leave  you  to  speak  to  the  chairs  and  tables,"  said  Madame 
Goesler.  No  doubt  she  was  used  to  the  thing,  and  knew  how 
to  conduct  herself  well.  He  also  had  been  ,  refused  before  by 
ladies  of  wealth,  but  had  never  been  treated  with  so  little 
consideration.  She  had  risen  from  her  chair  as  though  about , 
to  leave  the  room,  but  was  slow  in  her  movement,  showing  him. 
that  she  thought  it  was  well  for  him  to  leave  it  instead  of  her. 
Muttering  some  words,  half  of  apology  and  half  of  self-assertion, 
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she  did  leave  the  room  ;  and  now  she  told  the  duchess  that  she 
Imew  something  of  one  of  the  Maules. 

"That  is,  the  father?* 

**  Yes,— the  father.*' 

"  He  is  one  of  your  tribe,  I  know.  We  met  him  at  yout 
house  just  before  the  murder.  I  don't  much  admire  your  taste, 
my  dear,  because  he's  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old ; — and  what 
there  is  of  him  comes  chiefly  from  the  tailor." 

"  He's  as  good  as  an-  other  old  man." 

"  I  daresay, — and  \  -iope  Mr.  Finn  will  like  his  society.  But 
he  has  got  a  son." 

"So  he  tells  me." 

"  Who  is  a  charming  young  man." 

"  He  never  told  me  that,  Duchess." 

"  I  daresay  not.  Men  of  that  sort  are  always  jealous  of  their 
sons.  But  he  ha^.  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  and 
ask  you  to  do  something." 

"  What  was  it  the  French  Minister  said.  If  it  is  sunply 
difficult  it  is  done.   If  it  is  impossible,  it  shall  be  done." 

"  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  You  saw  Plantagenet's  first 
cousin  the  other  night,--Adelaide  Palliser.  She  is  engaged  to 
marry  young  Mr.  Maule,  and  they  neither  of  them  have  a 
shilling  in  the  world.  I  want  you  to  give  them  five-and-twenty 
thousand  pounds." 

"  Woum't  that  be  peculiar  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least" 

"  At  any  rate  it  would  be  inconvenient." 

"  No  it  wouldn't,  my  dear.  It  would  be  the  most  convenient 
thing  in  the  world.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  out  of  your  pocket. 
There's  the  duke's  legacy." 

"  It  isn't  mine,  and  never  wiU  be." 

"But  Plantagenet  says  it  never  can  be  anybody  else's.  If  I 
can  get  him  to  agree^  will  you  ?  Of  course  there  will  be  ever  so 
many  papers  to  be  signed ;  and  the  biggest  of  all  robbers,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  will  put  his  fingers  into  the 
pudding  and  pull  out  a  plum,  and  the  lawyers  wiU  take  more 
plums.  But  tnat  will  be  nothing  to  us.  The  pudding  will  he 
very  nice  for  them,  let  ever  so  many  plums  be  taken.  The 
lawyers  and  people  will  do  it  all,  and  then  it  will  be  her  fortune, 
just  as  though  her  uncle  had  left  it  to  her.  As  it  is  now,  the 
money  will  never  be  of  any  use  to  anybody."  Madame  Goesler 
said  that  if  the  duke  consented  she  also  would  consent.  It  was 
immaterial  to  her  who  had  the  money.  If  by  signing  any 
receipt  she  could  facilitate  the  return  of  the  money  to  any  one 
of  the  duke's  family,  she  would  willingly  sign  it.  But  Miss 
Palliser  must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  money  did  not 
come  to  her  as  a  present  from  Madame  Goesler. 

"  But  it  will  be  a  present  from  Madame  Goesler,"  said  the  dukft 
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"  *^  Plantagenet,  if  you  go  and  upset  everything  by  saying  that, 
I  shall  think  it  most  ill-natured.  Bother  about  true !  Some- 
body must  have  the  money.  There's  nothing  illegid  about  it.** 
And  the  duchess  had  her  own  way.  Lawyers  were  consulted, 
and  documents  were  prepared,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
arranged.  Only  Adelaide  Palliser  knew  nothing  about  it,  nor 
did  Gerard  Maule ;  and  the  quarrels  of  lovers  had  not  yet 
become  the  renewal  of  love.  Then  the  duchess  wrote  the  two 
following  notes : — 

"My  dear  Adelaide, 

"We  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  Matching  on  the  15th  of 
August.  The  duke,  as  head  of  the  family,  expects  implicit 
obedience.  You'll  meet  fifteen  young  gentlemen  from  the 
Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  they  won't  incommode 
you,  as  they  are  kept  at 'work  all  day.  We  hope  Mr.  Finn  wiH 
be  with  us,  and  there  isn't  a  lady  in  England  who  wouldn't  give 
her  eyes  to  meet  him.  We  shall  stay  ever  so  many  weeks  at 
Matching,  so  that  you  can  do  as  you  please  as  to  the  time  of 
leaving  us» 

''Yours  affectionately, 

''Tell  Lord  Chilt(in  that  I  have  my  hopes  of  making 
Tnimpeton  Wood  toe  *>ot  for  Mr.  FothergUl,— but  I  have  to 
act  with  the  greatest  c&  'ton.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  sending 
down  dozens  of  young  ic.\  s,  all  labelled  Trumpeton  Wood,  so 
that  he  shall  know  them." 

The  other  was  a  card  rather  than  a  note.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Omnium  presented  their  compliments  to  Mr. 
Gerard  Maule,  and  requested  the  honour  of  his  company  to 
dinner  on, —  a  certain  day  named.  When  Gerard  Maule 
received  this  card  at  his  club  he  was  rather  surprised,  as  he  had 
never  made  the  acquaintance  either  of  the  duke  or  the  duchess. 
But  the  duke  was  the  first  cousin  of  Adelaide  Palliser,  and  of 
course  he  accepted  the  invitation. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

"I  WILL  NOT  GO  TO  LOUGH  LINTER," 

■SBBHE  end  of  July  came,  and  it  was  settled  that  Lady 
H099  Kennedy  should  go  to  Lough  Linter.  She  had 

Hg  KV  been  a  widow  now  for  nearly  three  months,  and  it 
BlBH  was  thought  right  that  she  diould  go  down  and  seo 
the  house,  and  the  lands,  and  the  dependents  whom  her 
husband  had  left  in  her  charge.  It  was  now  three  years  since 
she  had  seen  Lough  Linter,  and  when  last  she  had  left  it,  sho 
tiad  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  never  place  her  foot 
upon  the  place  again.  Her  wretchedness  had  all  come  upoa 
her  there.  It  was  there  that  she  had  first  been  subjected  to  the 
unendurable  tedium  of  Sabbath  Day  observances.  It  was 
there  she  had  been  instructed  in  the  unpalatable  'duties  that 
had  been  expected  from  her.  It  was  there  that  she  had  been 
punished  with  the  doctor  from  Callender  whenever  she 
attempted  escape  imder  the  plea  of  a  headache.  And  it  ^ 
there,  standing  by  the  waterfall,  the  noise  of  which  could  be 
heard  from  the  front-door,  that  Phineas  Finn  had  told  her  of 
his  love.  When  she  accepted  the  hand  of  Robert  Kcmiedy 
she  had  known  that  she  had  not  loved  him ;  but  from  the 
moment  in  which  Phineas  had  spbken  to  her,  she  knew  well 
that  her  heart  had  gone  one  way,  whereas  her  hand  was  to  go 
another.  From  that  moment  her  whole  life  had  quickly  be- 
come a  blank.  She  had  had  no  period  of  married  happi^^^ 
not  a  month,  not  an  hour.  From  the  moment  in  which  ttfl 
thing  had  been  done  she  had  found  that  the  man  to  whom  she 
had  bound  herself  was  odious  to  her,  and  that  the  life  before 
her  was  distasteful  to  her.  Things  which  before  had  seemed 
worthy  to  her,  and  full  at  any  rate  of  interest,  became  at  oncfl 
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dull  and  vapid.  Her  husband  was  in  Parliament,  as  also  had 
been  her  father,  and  many  of  her  friends, — and,  by  weight  of 
his  own  character  and  her  influence,  was  himself  placed  high  in 
office ;  but  in  his  house  politics  lost  all  the  flavour  which  they 
had  possessed  for  her  in  Portman  Square.  She  had  thought  that 
she  could  at  any  rate  do  her  duty  as  the  mistress  of  a  great 
household,  and  as  the  benevolent  lady  of  a  great  estate ;  but 
household  duties  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been 
impossible  to  her,  and  that  part  of  a  Scotch  Lady  Bountiful 
which  she  had  intended  to  play  seemed  to  be  denied  to  her. 
The  whole  structure  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  nothing  had 
been  left  to  her. 

But  she  would  not  sin.  Though  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  love  her  husband,  she  would  at  any  rate  be  strong  enough  to 
get  rid  of  that  other  love.  Having  so  resolved,  she  became  as 
weak  as  water.  She  at  one  time  determined  to  be  the  guiding 
genius  of  the  man  she  loved, — a  sort  of  devoted  elder  sister, 
intending  him  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  her  husband  ;  then 
she  had  told  him  not  to  come  to  her  house,  and  had  been  weak 
enough  to  let  him  know  why  it  was  that  she  could  not  bear  his 
presence.  3he  had  failed  altogether  to  keep  her  secret,  and  her 
life  during  the  struggle  had  become  so  intolerable  to  her  that 
she  had  found  herself  compelled  to  desert  her  husband.  He 
had  shown  her  that  he,  too,  had  discovered  the  truth,  and  then 
she  had  become  indignant,  and  had  left  him.  Every  place  that 
she  had  inhabited  with  him  had  become  disagreeable  to  her. 
The  house  in  London  had  been  so  odious,  that  she  had  asked 
her  intimate  friends  to  come  to  her  in  that  occupied  by  her 
father.  But  of  all  spots  upon  earth.  Lough  Linter  had  been 
the  most  distasteful  to  her.  It  was  there  that  the  sermons  had 
been  the  longest,  the  lessons  in  accounts  the  most  obstinate, 
the  lectures  3ie  most  persevering,  the  dullness  the  most  heavy. 
It  was  there  that  her  ears  had  learned  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
of  Dr.  MacNuthrie's  gig.  It  was  there  that  her  spirit  had  been 
nearly  broken.  It  was  there  that,  with  spirit  not  broken,  she 
bad  determined  to  face  all  that  the  world  might  say  of  her, 
and  fly  from  a  tyranny  which  was  insupportable.  And  now  the 
place  was  her  own,  and  she  was  told  that  she  must  go  there  as 
Its  owner ; — ^go  there  and  be  potential,  and  beneficent,  and 
grandly  bland  with  persons,  all  of  whom  knew'  what  had  been 
the  relations  between  her  and  her  husband. 

And  though  she  had  been  indignant  with  her  husband  when 
A  last  she  had  left  hun, — throwing  it  in  his  teeth  as  an  un- 
manly offence  that  he  had  accused  her  of  the  truth ;  though  she 
had  felt  him  to  be  a  tyrant  and  herself  to  be  a  thrall ;  though 
the  sermons,  and  the  lessons,  and  the  doctor  had  each, 
severally,  seemed  to  her  to  be  horrible  cruelties ;  yet  she  had 
known  through  it  all  that  the  fault  had  been  hers,  and  not  his» 
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He  only  did  that  which  she  should  have  expected  when  she 
married  him  ; — ^but  she  had  done  none  of  that  which  he  was 
entitled  to  expect  from  her.  The  real  fault,  the  deceit,  the 
fraud,— die  sin  had  been  with  her, — and  she  knew  it  Her  life 
had  been  destroyed, — ^but  not  by  him.  His  life  had  also  been 
destroyed,  and  she  had  done  it.  Now  he  was  ^ne^  and  she 
knew  that  his  people, — ^the  old  mother  who  was  still  left  alone, 
his  cousins,  and  the  tenants  who  were  now  to  be  her  tenants, 
all  said  that  had  she  done  her  duty  by  him  he  would  still  have 
been  alive.  And  they  must  hate  her  the  worse,  because  she  had 
never  sinned  after  such  a  fashion  as  to  liberate  him  from  his 
bond  to  her.  With  a  husband's  perfect  faith  in  his  wife,  he 
had,  immediately  after  his  marriage,  given  to  her  for  her  life 
the  lordship  over  his  people,  should  he  be  without  a  child  and 
should  she  survive  him.  In  his  hottest  anger  he  had  not 
altered  that.  His  constant  demand  had  been  that  she  should 
come  back  to  him,  and  be  his  real  wife.  And  while  making 
that  demand, — ^with  a  persistency  which  had  driven  him  mad,— 
he  had  died ;  and  now  the  place  was  hers,  and  they  told  her 
that  she  must  go  and  live  there  I 

It  is  a  very  sad  thing  for  any  human  being  to  have  to  say  to 
himself, — ^with  an  earnest  belief  in  his  own  assertion,— ^at  all 
the  joy  of  this  world  is  over  for  him ;  and  is  the  sadder  because 
such  conviction  is  apt  to  exclude  the  hope  of  other  joy.  This 
woman  had  said  so  to  herself  very  often  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  had  certainly  been  sincere.  What  was  there  in  store 
for  her  ?  She  was  banished  from  the  society  of  all  those  she 
liked.  She  bore  a  name  that  was  hateful  to  her.  She  loved  a 
man  whom  she  could  never  see.  She  was  troubled  about 
money.  Nothing  in  life  had  any  taste  for  her.  All  the  joys  of 
the  world  were  over,— and  had  been  lost  by  her  own  fault  Then 
Phineas  Finn  had  come  to  her  at  Dresden,  and  now  her  husband 
was  dead  ! 

Could  it  be  that  she  was  entitled  to  hope  that  the  sun  might 
rise  ag^ain  for  her  once  more  and  another  day  be  reopened  for 
her  with  a  gorgeous  morning.  She  was  now  rich  and  stdl  young, 
—or  young  enough.  She  was  two  and  thirty,  and  had  knowrn 
many  women,— women  still  honoured  with  the  nameof  girls,— who 
had  commenced  the  world  successfully  at  that  age.  And  this 
man  had  loved  her  once .  He  had  told  her  so,  and  had  afterwards 
kissed  her  when  informed  of  her  own  engagement  How  well 
she  remembered  it  all  He  too  had  gone  through  vicissitudes 
in  life,  had  married  and  retired  out  of  the  world,  had  returned  to 
it,  and  had  gone  through  fire  and  water.  But  now  everybody 
was  saying  ^ood  things  of  him,  and  all  he  wanted  was  tw 
splendour  which  wealth  would  give  him.  Why  should  he  not 
take  it  at  her  hands,  and  why  should  not  the  world  begin  again 
for  both  of  them? 
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But  though  she  would  dream  that  it  might  be  so,  she  was  quite 
sure  that  there  was  no  such  life  in  store  for  her.  The  nature  of 
the  man  was  too  well  known  to  her.  Fickle  he  might  be ; — or 
rather  capable  of  change  than  fickle ;  but  he  was  incapable  of 
pretending  to  love  when  he  did  not  love.  She  felt  that  in  all 
the  moments  in  which  he  had  been  most  tender  with  her.  When 
she  had  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  the  state  of  her  feelings 
at  Konigsteln, — meaning  to  be  true  in  what  she  said,  but  not 
having  been  even  then  true  throughout, — she  had  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  at  every  word  he  spoke  she  was  wounded  by 
his  coldness.  Had  he  then  professed  a  passion  for  her  she 
would  have  rebuked  him,  and  told  him  that  he  must  go  from 
her, — ^but  it  would  have  warmed  the  blood  in  all  her  veins,  and 
brought  back  to  her  a  sense  of  youthful  life.  It  had  been  the 
same  when  she  visited  him  in  the  prison ; — the  same  again 
when  he  came  to  her  after  his  acquittal  She  had  been  frank 
enough  to  him,  but  he  would  not  even  pretend  that  he  loved  her. 
His  gratitude,  his  friendship,  his  services,  were  all  hers.  In 
every  respect  he  had  behaved  well  to  her.  All  his  troubles  had 
c®me  upon  him  because  he  would  not  desert  her  cause, — ^but  he 
would  never  again  say  he  loved  her. 

She  gazed  at  herself  in  the  glass,  putting  aside  for  the  moment 
the  hideous  widow's  cap  which  she  now  wore,  and  told  herself 
that  it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Though  she  was  young 
in  years,  her  features  were  hard  and  worn  wiui  care.  She  had 
never  thought  herself  to  be  a  beauty,  though  she  had  been 
conscious  of  a  certain  aristocratic  grace  of  manner  which  might 
stand  in  the  place  of  beauty.  As  she  examined  herself  she 
found  that  that  was  not  all  gone ; — but  she  now  lacked  that  round- 
ness of  youth  which  had  been  hers  when  first  she  knew  Phineas 
Finn.  She  sat  opposite  the  mirror,  and  pored  over  her  own 
features  with  an  almost  skilful  scrutiny,  and  told  herself  at  last 
aloud  that  she  had  become  an  old  woman.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  life  ;  but  for  her  was  left  nothing  but  its  dregs. 

She  was  to  go  to  Lough  Linter  with  her  brother  and  her 
brother's  wife,  leaving  her  father  at  Saulsby  on  the  way.  The 
Chilterns  were  to  remain  with  her  for  one  week,  and  no  more. 
His  presence  was  demanded  in  the  Brake  country,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  had  been  induced  to  give  her  so  much 
of  his  time.  But  what  was  she  to  do  when  they  should  leave 
-r?  How  could  she  live  alone  in  that  great  house,  thinking. 
4S  she  ever  must  think,  of  all  that  had  happened  to  her  there? 
It  seemed  to  her  that  everybody  near  to  her  was  cruel  in 
demanding  from  her  such  a  sacrifice  of  her  comfort.  Her 
father  had  shuddered  when  she  had  proposed  to  him  to  accom- 
pany her  to  Lough  Linter ;  but  her  father  was  one  of  those 
who  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  her  going  there.  Then  in  sijite 
of  that  lesson  which  she  had  taught  herself  while  sitting 
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opposite  to  the  glass,  she  allowed  her  fancy  to  revel  in  the  idea  of 
having  him  with  her  as  she  wandered  over  the  braes.  She 
saw  him  a  day  or  two  before  her  journey,  when  she  told  him 
her  plans  as  she  might  tell  them  to  any  friend.  Lady  Chiltem 
and  her  father  had  been  present,  and  there  had  been  no  special 
sign  in  her  outward  manner  of  the  mingled  tenderness  and 
soreness  of  her  heart  within.  No  allusion  had  been  made  to 
any  visit  from  him  to  the  North.  She  would  not  have  dared  to 
suggest  it  in  the  presence  of  her  brother,  and  was  almost  as  much 
cowed  by  her  brother's  wife.  But  when  she  was  alone,  on  the 
eve  of  her  departure,  she  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — 

"  Sunday,  ist  August  

"Dear  Friend, 

"I  thought  that  perhaps  you  might  have  come  in  this 
afternoon,  and  I  have  not  left  the  house  all  day.  I  was  so 
wretched  that  I  could  not  go  to  church  in  the  morning  ;— 
and  when  the  afternoon  came,  I  preferred  the  chance  of  see- 
ing you  to  going  out  with  Violet.  We  two  were  alone  all  Uie 
evening,  and  I  did  not  give  you  up  till  nearly  ten.  I  daresay 
you  were  right  not  to  come.  I  should  only  have  bored  you 
with  my  complaints,  and  have  grumbled  to  yon  of  evils  winch 
you  cannot  cure. 

"  We  start  at  nine  to-morrow,  and  get  to  Saulsby  in  the  after- 
noon. Such  a  family  party  as  we  shall  be  I  I  did  fancy  that 
Oswald  would  escape  it ;  but,  like  everybody  else  he  has  changed, 
— and  has  become  domestic  and  dutiful.  Not  but  that  he  is  as 
tyrannous  as  ever ;  but  his  tyranny  is  now  that  of  the  responsible 
father  of  a  family.  Papa  cannot  understand  him  at  all,  and  is 
dreadfully  afraid  of  him.  We  stay  two  nights  at  Saulsby,  and 
then  go  on  to  Scotland,  leaving  papa  at  home. 

"Of  course  it  is  very  good  in  Violet  and  Oswald  to  come 
with  me, — if,  as  they  say,  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  at  all 
As  to  living  there  by  myself,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible. 
You  know  the  place  well,  and  can  you  imagine  me  there  all 
alone,  surrounded  by  Scotch  men  and  women,  who,  of  course, 
must  hate  and  despise  me,  afraid  of  every  face  that  I  see, 
and  reminded  even  by  the  chairs  and  tables  of  all  that  is  past? 
I  have  told  papa  that  I  know  I  shall  be  back  at  Saulsby 
before  the  middle  of  the  month.    He  frets  and  says  Jiothing; 
but  he  tells  Violet,  and  then  she  lectures  me  in  thiat  wise  way 
of  hers  which  enables  her  to  say  such  hard  things  with  so 
much  seeming  tenderness.   She  asks  me  why  I  do  not  take  a 
companion  with  me,  as  I  am  so  much  afraid  of  solituau 
Where  on  earth  should  I  find  a  companion  who  would  not  be 
worse  than  solitude  ?  •  I  do  feel  now  that  I  have  mistaken  life 
in  having  so  little  used  myself  to  the  small  resources  of  feminine 
companionship.   I  love  Violet  dearly,  and  I  used  to  be  always 
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happy  in  her  society.  But  even  with  her  now  I  feel  but  a  half 
sympathy.  That  girl  that  she  has  with  her  is  more  to  her 
than  I  am,  because  after  the  first  half-hour  I  grow  tired  about 
her  babies.  I  have  never  known  any  other  woman  with  whom 
I  cared  to  be  alone.  How  then  shall  I  content  myself  with  a 
companion,  hired  by  the  quarter,  perhaps  from  some  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper  ? 

"No  companionship  of  any  kind  seems  possible  to  me, — and 
yet  never  was  a  human  being  more  weary  of  herself.  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  I  could  go  again  and  sit  in  that  cage  in* 
the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  you  and  other  men  speak, — as  I ' 
used  to  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  eloquence  in  the  world' 
would  make  it  endurable  to  me.  I  hardly  care  who  is  in  or  out, ' 
and  do  not  understand  the  things  which  my  cousin  Barrington 
tells  me, — so  long  does  it  seem  since  I  was  in  the  midst  of  them 
all  Not  but  that  I  am  intensely  anxious  that  you  should  be 
back.  They  tell  me  that  you  will  certainly  be  re-elected  this 
week,  and  ^at  all  the  House  will  receive  you  with  open  arms. 
I  should  have  liked,  had  it  been  possible,  to  be  once  more  in  the 
cage  to  see  that  But  I  am  such  a  coward  that  I  did  not  even 
dare  to  propose  to  stay  for  it  Violet  would  have  told  me  that 
such  manifestation  of  interest  was  unfit  for  my  condition  as  a 
widow.  But  in  truth,  Phineas,  there  is  nothing  else  now  that 
does  interest  me.  If,  looking  on  from  a  distance,  I  can  see 
you  succeed,  I  shall  tiy  once  more  to  care  ^vr  the  questions  of 
the  day.  When  you  have  succeeded,  as  I  know  you  will,  it  will 
be  some  consolation  to  me  to  think  that  I  also  helped  a  little. 

I  suppose  I  must  not  ask  you  to  come  to  Lough  Linter?  But 
you  will  know  best  If  you  will  do  so  I  shall  care  nothing  for 
what  anyone  may  say.  Oswald  hardly  mentions  your  name  in 
niy  hearing,  and  of  course  I  know  of  what  he  is  thinking. 
When  I  am  with  him  I  am  afraid  of  him,  because  it  would 
add  infinitely  to  my  grief  were  I  driven  to  quarrel  with  him ; 
hut  I  am  my  own  mistress  as  much  as  he  is  his  own  master, 
and  I  will  not  regulate  my  conduct  by  his  wishes.  If  you  please 
to  come,  you  will  be  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May.  Ah,  how 
weak  are  such  words  in  giving  any  idea  of  the  joy  with  which  I 
should  see  you  1 

"  God  bless  you,  Phineas. 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"Laura  Kenned\ 

**  Write  to  me  at  Lough  Linter.  I  shall  long  to  hear  that  you 
have  taken  your  seat  immediately  on  your  re-election.  Pray  do 
Qot  lose  a  day.  I  am  sure  that  all  your  friends  will  advise  you  as 
I  do.*' 


Throughout  her  whole  letter  she  was  struggling  to  tell  him 
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once  again  of  her  love,  and  yet  to  do  it  in  some  way  of  which 
she  need  not  be  ashamed.  It  was  not  till  she  had  come  to 
the  last  words  that  she  could  force  her  pen  to  speak  of  her 
affection,  and  then  the  words  did  not  come  freely  as  she  would 
have  had  them.  She  knew  that  he  would  not  come  to  Lough 
Linter.  She  felt  that  were  he  to  do  so  he  could  come  only 
as  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  and  that  such  a  suit,  in  these  early 
days  of  her  widowhood,  carried  on  in  her  late  husband's  house, 
would  be  held  to  be  disgraceful.  As  regarded  herself,  she  would 
have  faced  all  that  for  the  sake  of  the  thing  to  be  attained.  But 
she  knew  that  he  would  not  come.  He  had  become  wise  by  ex- 
perience, and  would  perceive  the  result  of  such  coming,— and 
would  avoid  it  His  answer  to  her  letter  reached  Lough  Linter 
before  she  did  : — 

Great  Marlborough  Street, 

"  Monday  night 

Dear  Lady  Laura,"~ 

"  I  should  have  called  in  the  Square  last  night,  onhr  that 
I  feel  that  Lady  Chilttjm  must  be  weary  of  the  woes  of  so  doleml 
a  person  as  myself.  I  dined  and  spent  the  evening  with  the 
Lows,  and  was  quite  aware  that  I  disgraced  myself  with  them 
by  being  perpetually  lachrymose.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  more  given  than  other  people  to  talk  of  myself,  but  I  am 
conscious  of  a  certain  incapability  of  getting  rid  of  myself  what 
has  grown  upon  me  since  those  weary  weeks  in  Newgate  and 
those  frighttul  days  in  the  dock;  and  this  mdces  me  unfit  for 
society.  Should  I  again  have  a  seat  in  the  House  I  should  be 
afraid  to  get  upon  my  legs,  lest  I  should  find  myself  talking  ot 
the  time  in  which  I  stood  before  the  judge  with  a  halter  round 
my  neck.  . 

"  I  sympathise  with  you  perfectly  in  what  you  say  about  Lougn 
Linter.  It  may  be  right  that  you  should  go  there  andshoj 
yourself, — so  that  those  who  knew  the  Kennedys  in  Scotland 
should  not  say  that  you  had  not  dared  to  visit  the  place,  but  l 
do  not  think  it  possible  that  you  should  live  there  as  yet. 
why  should  you  do  so  ?  I  cannot  conceive  that  your  presence 
there  should  do  good,  unless  you  took  delight  in  the  place. 

"  I  will  not  go  to  Lough  Linter  myself,  although  I  ^^"^r^, 
warm  would  be  my  welcome."  When  he  had  got  so  far  with  ws 
letter  he  found  the  difficulty  of  going  on  with  it  to  be  aunosi 
insuperable.  How  could  he  give  her  any  reasons  for  his  no 
making  the  journey  to  Scotland  ?  "  People  would  say  that 
and  I  shoulci  not  be  alone  together  after  all  the  evil  that  hw 
been  spoken  of  us  j — and  would  be  specially  eager  in  saying  so 
were  I  now  to  visit  you,  so  lately  made  a  widow,  and  to  sojourn 
with  you  in  the  house  that  did  belong  to  your  husband.  0^7 
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think  how  eloquent  would  be  the  indignation  of  The  People's 
Banner  were  it  known  that  I  was  at  Lough  Linter.*  Could  he 
have  spoken  the  truth  openly,  such  were  the  reasons  that  he 
would  have  given ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  such  truths  should 
be  written  by  him  in  a  letter  to  herself.  And  then  it  was  almost 
equally  difficult  for  him  to  tell  her  of  a  visit  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  make.  But  the  letter  must  be  completed,  and  at  last 
the  words  were  written.  "  I  could  be  of  no  real  service  to  you 
there,  as  will  be  your  brother  and  your  brother's  wife,  even 
though  their  stay  with  you  is  to  be  so  short.  Were  I  you  I 
would  go  out  among  the  i)eople  as  much  as  possible,  even 
though  they  should  not  receive  you  cordially  at  first.  Though 
we  hear  so  much  of  clanship  in  the  Highlands,  I  think  the  High- 
landers are  prone  to  cling  to  anyone  who  has  territorial  authority 
among  them.  They  thought  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  but 
they  had  never  heard  his  name  fifty  years  ago.  I  suppose  you 
will  return  to  Saulsby  soon,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
see  you. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  am  going  to  Matching."  This  difficulty 
was  worse  even  than  the  other.  "  Both  the  duke  and  duchess 
have  asked  me,  and  I  know  that  I  am  bound  to  make  an  effort 
to  face  my  fellow  creatures  again.  The  horror  I  feel  at  being 
stared  at,  as  the  man  that  was  not— hung  as  a  murderer,  is 
stronger  than  I  can  describe  ;  and  I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall 
be  talked  to  and  made  a  wonder  of  on  that  ground.  I  am  told 
that  I  am  to  be  re-elected  triumphantly  at  Tankerville  without  a 
penny  of  cost  or  the  trouble  of  asking  for  a  vote,  simply  because 
I  didn't  knock  poor  Mr.  Bonteen  on  the  head.  This  to  me  is 
abominable,  but  I  cannot  help  myself,  unless  I  resolve  to  go  away 
and  hide  myself.  That  I  know  cannot  be  right,  and  therefore  I 
had  better  go  through  it,  and  have  done  with  it.  Though  I  am 
to  be  stared  at,  I  shall  not  be  stared  at  very  long.  Some  other 
monster  will  come  up  and  take  my  place,  and  I  shall  be  the  only 
person  who  will  not  forget  it  all.  Therefore  I  have  accepted  the 
duke's  invitation,  and  shall  go  to  Matching  some  time  in  the  end 
of  August.   All  the  world  is  to  be  there. 

"This  re-election, — and  I  believe  I  shall  be  re-elected  to- 
morrow,—would  be  altogether  distasteful  to  me  were  it  not  that 
I  feel  that  I  should  not  allow  myself  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  what 
has  occurred.  I  shall  hate  to  go  back  to  the  House,  and  have 
somehow  learned  to  dislike  and  distrust  all  those  things  that  used 
to  be  so  fine  and  lively  to  me.  I  don't  think  that  I  believe  any 
more  in  the  party  ; — or  rather  in  the  men  who  lead  it.  I  used  to 
have  a  faith  that  now  seems  to  me  to  be  marvellous.  Even 
twelve  months  ago,  when  I  was  beginning  to  think  of  standing 
for  Tankerville,  I  believed  that  on  our  side  the  men  were  patriotic 
angels,  and  that  Daubeny  and  his  friends  were  all  fiends  or  idiots, 
—mostly  idiots,  but  with  a  strong  dash  of  fiendism  to  control 
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them.  It  has  all  come  now  to  one  common  level  of  poor  human 
interests.  I  doubt  whether  patriotism  can  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  and  temptation  of  the  front  benches  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Men  are  flying  at  each  other's  throats,  thrusting  and 
parrying,  making  false  accusations  and  defences  equally  false, 
Iving  and  slandering, — sometimes  picking  and  stealing,— till  they 
themselves  become  unaware  of  the  magnificence  of  their  own 
position,  and  forget  that  they  are  expected  to  be  great  Little 
tricks  of  sword-play  engage  aQ  their  skilL  And  the  consequence 
is  that  there  is  no  reverence  now  for  any  man  in  the  House,— 
none  of  that  feeling  which  we  used  to  entertain  for  Mr.  Mildmay. 

"  Of  course  I  write — and  feel — as  a  discontented  man ;  and 
what  I  say  to  you  I  would  not  say  to  any  other  human  being.  I 
did  long  most  anxiously  for  office,  having  made  up  my  mind  a 
second  time  to  look  to  it  as  a  profession.  But  I  meant  to  earn 
my  bread  honestly,  and  give  it  up, — ^as  I  did  before,  when  I  could 
not  keep  it  with  a  clear  conscience.  I  knew  that  I  was  hustled 
out  of  the  object  of  my  poor  ambition  by  that  unfortunate  man 
who  has  been  hurried  to  his  fate.  In  such  a  position  I  ought  to 
distrust,  and  do,  partly,  distrust  my  own  feelings.  And  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  been  soured  by  prison  indignities.  But  still 
the  conviction  remains  with  me  that  parliamentary  interests  are 
not  those  battles  of  gods  and  giants  which  I  used  to  regard  them. 
Our  Gyas  with  the  hundred  hands  is  but  a  Three-fingered  Jack, 
and  I  sometimes  think  that  we  share  our  great  Jove  with  the 
Strand  Theatre.  Nevertheless  I  shall  go  back,— and  if  they  will 
make  me  a  joint  lord  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  in  heaven ! 

"  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  write  all  this  to  you  except  that 
there  is  no  one  else  to  whom  I  can  say  it.  There  is  no  one  else 
who  would  give  a  moment  of  time  to  such  lamentations.  My 
friends  will  expect  me  to  talk  to  them  of  my  experiences  in  Ac 
dock  rather  than  politics,  and  will  want  to  know  what  rations  I 
had  in  Newgate.  I  went  to  call  on  the  Governor  only  yesterday, 
and  visited  the  old  room.  *  I  never  could  really  bring  myself  to 
think  that  you  did  it,  Mr.  Finn,'  he  said.  I  looked  at  him  and 
smiled,  but  I  should  have  liked  to  fly  at  his  throat.  Why  did  he 
not  know  that  the  charge  was  a  monstrous  absurdity  ?  Talking 
of  that,  not  even  you  were  truer  to  me  than  your  brother.  One 
expects  it  from  a  woman  ;— both  the  truth  and  the  discemment 

"  I  have  written  to  you  a  cruelly  long  letter ;  but  when  one's 
mind  is  full,  such  relief  is  sometimes  better  than  talking.  ^1 
answer  it  before  long,  and  let  me  know  what  you  inteud  to  do* 
"  Yours  most  affectionately,  „ 
«  Phineas  Finn/ 

She  did  read  the  letter  through,— -read  it  probably  more  than 
once ;  but  there  was  only  one  sentence  in  it  that  had  for  her  an)r 
enduring  interest.    "  I  will  not  go  to  Lough  Linter  inyseli« 


t  will  not  go  io  Lough  Linief, 

Though  she  had  known  that  he  would  not  comei  her  heart  sank' 
within  her,  as  though  now,  at  this  moment,  the  really  fatal  wound ' 
had  at  last  been  inflicted.  But,  in  truth,  there  was  another 
sentence  as  a  complement  to  the  first,  which  rivetted  the  dajg^ger 
in  her  bosom.  "  In  the  meantime  I  am  going  to  Matchup." 
Throughout  his  letter  the  name  of  that  woman  was  not  mentioned, 
but  of  course  she  would  be  there.  The  thing  had  all  been 
arranged  in  order  that  they  two  might  be  brought  together.  She 
told  herself  that  she  had  always  hated  that  intrigumg  woman. 
Lady  Glencora.  She  read  tiie  remainder  of  the  letter  and 
understood  it ;  but  she  read  it  all  in  connection  with  the  beauty, 
and  the  wealth,  and  the  art,— and  the  cunning  of  Madiime  Max 
Goesler 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

PHINEAS  FINN  IS  RE-ELECTED. 

I  HE  manner  in  which  Phineas  Finn  was  returned  a 
second  time  for  the  borough  of  Tankerville  was 
memorable  among  the  annals  of  English  elections. 
_  When  the  news  reached  the  town  that  their  member 

was  to  be  tried  for  murder  no  doubt  every  elector  believed  that 
he  was  guilty.  It  is  the  natural  assumption  when  the  police 
and  magistrates,  a«d kmcym,  hai9^\Bnsem at  work  upon  the 
matter  carefully,  have"  Cidduar  tkaA  tmtllmion,  and  nothing  but 
private  knowledge  or  pa»3«lttl  sMl^lto  will  stand  against  such 
evidence.  At  Tankerville*  Ami  wm^  nothing  of  either,  and  our 
hero's  guilt  was  taken  as  a  ctrt^iotf.  There  was  an  interest  felt 
in  the  whole  matter  which  np^  full  of  excitement,  and  not 
altogether  without  delight  to  tt*  Tankervillians.  Of  course  the 
borough,  as  a  borough,  would  never  again  hold  up  its  head. 
There  had  never  been  known  such  an  occurrence  in  the  whole 
history  of  this  count jy  as  the  hanging  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  And  this  member  of  Parliament  was  to  be  hung 
for  murdering  another  member,  which,  no  doubt,  added  much  to 
the  importance  of  the  transaction.  A  large  party  in  the  borougn 
declared  that  it  was  a  judginent.  Tankerville  had  degraded  itseU 
among  boroughs  by  sending  a  Roman  Catholic  to  Parlianaent, 
and  had  done  so  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  Church  ot 
England  was  being  brought  into  danger.  This  was  what  had  come 
upon  the  borough  by  not  sticking  to  honest  Mr.  Browborougn  • 
There  was  a  moment,— just  before  the  trial  was  begun,— in  whicn 
a  large  proportion  of  the  electors  was  desirous  of  proceeding  to 
work  at  once,  and  of  sending  Mr.  Browborough  back  to  his  own 
place.  -If^was-thought  that  Phineas  Finn  should  be  made  to 
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resign.  And  very  wise  men  in  Tankerville  were  much  surprised 
when  they  were  told  that  a  member  of  ParHament  cannot  resign 
his  seat,— that  when  once  returned  he  is  supposed  to  be,  as  long 
as  that  Parliament  shall  endure,  the  absolute  slave  of  his  con- 
stituency and  his  country,  and  that  he  can  escape  from  his 
servitude  only  by  accepting  some  office  under  the  Crown.  Now 
it  was  held  to  be  impossible  that  a  msui  charged  with  murder 
should  be  appointed  even  to  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds.  The  House,  no  doubt,  could  expel  a  member,  and 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  expel  the  member  for  Tankerville, 
—but  the  House  could  hardly  proceed  to  expulsion  before  the 
member's  guilt  could  have  been  absolutely  established.  So  it 
came  Co  pass  that  there  was  no  escape  for  the  borough  from  any 
part  of  the  disgrace  to  which  it  had  subjected  itself  by  its  un- 
worthy choice,  and  some  TankerviUians  of  sensitive  minds  were 
of  opinion  that  no  TankerviUian  ever  again  ought  to  take  part  in 
pohtics. 

Then,  quite  stiddenly,  there  came  into  the  borough  the  tidings 
that  Phineas  Finn  was  an  innocent  man.  This  happened!  oA  the 
morning  on  which  the  three  tele^ams  from  Prague  reached 
London.    The  news  conveyed  by  the  telegrams  was  at  Tanker- 
ville atoiost  as  sooii  zs  ki  the  cotrrt  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  was 
beHeved  as  readily.   The  name  of  the  lady  who  had  travelled  all 
the  way  to  Bohemia  on  behalf  of  their  handsome  young  member 
was  on  the  tongue  of  every  woman  in  Tankerville,  and  a  most 
delightful  romance  was  composed.    Some  few  Protestant  spirits 
regretted  the  now  assured  escape  of  their  Roman  Catholic  enemy, 
and  would  not  even  yet  allow  themselves  to'  doubt  that  the  whole 
murder  had  been  arranged  by  Divine  Providence  to  bring  down 
the  scarlet  woman.    It  seemed  to  them  to  be  so  fittmg  a  thing 
that  Providence  should  interfere  directly  to  punish  a  town  in  which 
the  sins  of  the  scarlet  woman  were  not  held  to  be  abominable  ! 
But  the  multitude  were  soon  con'^Aced  that  their  member  was 
innocent ;  and  as  it  wa»  certain  that  he  had  been  in  great  peri^ 
—as  it  was  known  that  he  was  still  in  durance,  and  as  it  was 
necessary  that  the  trial  should  proceed,  and  that  he  should  still 
stand  at  least  for  another  day  m  the  dock,— he  became  more 
than  ever  a  hero.   Then  came  the  further  delay,  and  at  last  the 
triumphant  conclusion  of  the  trial.    When  acquitted,  Phineas 
Finn  was  still  member  for  Tankerville,  and  mignt  have  walked 
into  the  House  on  that  very  night.   Instead  of  doing  so  he  had 
at  once  asked  for  the  accustomed  means  of  escape  from  his 
servitude,  and  the  seat  for  Tankerville  was  vacant.   The  most 
loving  friends  of  Mr.  Browborough  perceived  at  once  that  there 
was  not  a  chance  for  him.   The  borough  was  all  but  unanimous 
in  resolving  that  it  would  return  no  one  as  its  member  but  the 
man  who  had  been  unjustly  accused  of  murder. 
Mr.  Ruddles  was  at  once  despatched  to  London  with  two  other 
34—2 
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political  spirits, — so  that  there  might  be  a  real  deputation —and 
waited  upon  Phineas  two  days  after  his  release  from  prison. 
Ruddles  was  very  anxious  to  carry  his  member  back  with  him, 
assuring  Phineas  of  an  entry  into  the  borough  so  triumphant  that 
nothing  like  to  it  had  ever  been  known  at  Tankerville.  But  to 
all  this  Phineas  was  quite  deaf.  At  first  he  declined  even  to  be 
put  in  nomination.  "  You  can't  escape  from  it,  Mr.  Finn,  you 
can't  indeed,"  said  Ruddles.  "You  don't  at  all  understand  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  borough  ;  does  he,  Mr.  Gadmire 

"  I  never  knew  anything  like  it  in  my  Ufe  before,*'  said  Gadmire. 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Finn  would  poll  two-thirds  of  the  Church  party 
to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Troddles,  a  leading  dissenter  in  Tankerville, 
who  on  this  occasion  was  the  third  member  of  the  deputation. 

"  I  needn't  sit  for  the  borough  unless  I  please,  I  suppose," 
pleaded  Phineas. 

"  Well,  no at  least  I  don't  know,"  said  Ruddles.  "  It  would 
be  throwing  us  over  a  good  deal,  and  I'm  sure  you  are  not  the 
gentleman  to  do  that  And  then,  Mr.  Finn,  don't  you  see  that 
though  you  have  been  knocked  about  a  little  lately  ^ 

"  By  George,  he  has,— most  cruel,"  said  Troddles. 

"  You'll  miss  the  House  if  you  give  it  up  ;  you  will,  after  a  bit, 
Mr.  Firm.  You've  got  to  come  round  again,  Mr.  Finn,— if  I 
may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  and  you  shouldn't  put  yourself  out 
of  the  way  of  coming  round  comfortably." 

Phineas  knew  that  there  was  wisdom  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Ruddles,  and  consented.  Though  at  this  moment  he  was  low  in 
heart,  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  sick  of  humanity,— though 
every  joint  in  his  body  was  still  sore  from  the  rack  on  which  he 
had  been  stretched,  yet  he  knew  that  it  would  not  be  so  with  him 
always.  As  others  recovered  so  would  he,  and  it  might  be  that 
he  would  live  to  "  miss  the  House,"  should  he  now  refuse  the 
offer  made  to  hinu   He  accepted  the  offer,  but  he  did  so  with  a 

Eositive  assurance  that  no  consideration  should  at  present  take 
im  to  Tankerville. 

"We  ain't  going  to  charge  you,  not  one  penny,"  said  Mr. 
Gadmire,  with  enthusiasnu 

"  I  feel  all  that  I  owe  to  the  borough,"  said  Phineas,  "  and  to 
the  warm  friends  there  who  have  espoused  my  cause;  but  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  at  present,  either  of  mind  or  body,  to  put  my- 
self forward  anywhere  in  public   I  have  suffered  a  great  deal" 

"  Most  cruel ! "  said  Troddles. 

''And  am  quite  willing  to  confess  that  I  am  therefore  unfit  in 
my  present  position  to  serve  the  borough." 

"  We  can't  admit  that,"  said  Gadmire,  raising  his  left  hand. 

"  We  mean  to  have  you,"  said  Troddlfes. 

"  There  isn't  a  doubt  about  your  re-election*  Mr.  Finn,"  said 
Ruddles.  * 

«  I  am  very  grateful,  but  I  cannot  be  there.    I  must  trust  to 
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one  of  you  gentlemen  to  explain  to  the  electors  that  in  my  pre- 
sent condition  I  am  unable  to  visit  the  borough." 

Messrs.  Ruddles,  Gadmire,  and  Troddles  returned  to  Tanker- 
ville, — disappointed  no  doubt  at  not  bringing  with  them  him 
whose  company  would  have  made  their  feet  glorious  on  the 
pavement  of  their  native  town, — ^but  still  with  a  comparative 
sense  of  their  own  importance  in  having  seen  the  great  sufferer 
whose  woes  forbad  that  he  should  be  beheld  by  common  eyes. 
They  never  even .  expressed  an  idea  that  he  ought  to  have 
come,  alluding  even  to  their  past  convictions  as  to  the  futility 
of  hoping  for  such  a  blessing  ;  but  spoke  of  him  as  a  personage 
made  almost  sacred  by  the  sufferings  which  he  had  been  made 
to  endure.  As  to  the  election,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  course. 
He  was  pfbposed  by  Mr.  Ruddles  himself,  and  was  absolutely 
seconded  by  the  rector  of  Tankerville, — ^the  staunchest  Tory  in 
the  place,  who  on  this  occasion  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
declared  that  as  an  Englishman,  loving  justice,  he  could  not 
allow  any  political  or  even  any  religious  consideration  to  bias 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Finn  had  thrown  up  his 
seat  under  the  pressure  of  a  false  accusation,  and  it  was,  the 
rector  thought,  for  the  honour  of  the  borough  that  the  seat 
should  be  restored  to  him.  So  Phineas  Finn  was  re-elected 
for  Tankerville  without  opposition  and  without  expense;  and 
for  six  weeks  after  the  ceremony  parcels  were  showered  upon 
him  by  the  ladies  of  the  borough,  who  sent  him  worked 
slippers,  scarlet  hunting  waistcoats,  pocket  handkerchiefs,  with 
**P.  F."  beautifully  embroidered,  and  chains  made  of  their 
own  hair. 

In  this  conjunction  of  aflfairs,  the  editor  of  The  People's 
Banner  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  trim  his  sails.  It  was  a 
rule  of  life  with  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  to  persecute  an  enemy.  An 
enemy  might  at  any  time  become  a  friend,  but  while  an  enemy 
was  an  enemy  he  shoudd  be  trodden  on  and  persecuted.  Mr. 
Slide  had  striven  more  than  once  to  make  a  friend  of  Phineas 
Finn ;  but  Phineas  Finn  had  been  conceited  and  stiff-necked. 
Phineas  had  been  to  Mr.  Slide  an  enemy  of  enemies,  and  by  all 
his  ideas  of  manliness,  by  all  the  rules  of  his  life,  by  every 
principle  which  guided  him,  he  was  bound  to  persecute  Phineas 
to  the  last.  During  the  trial  and  the  few  weeks  before  the  trial 
he  had  written  vanous  short  articles  with  the  view  of  declaring 
how  improper  it  would  be  should  a  newspaper  express  any 
opinion  of  tne  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  suspected  person  while  under 
trial;  and  he  gave  two  or  three  severe  blows  to  contemporaries 
for  having  sinned  in  the  matter ;  but  in  all  these  articles  he  had 
contrived  to  insinuate  that  the  member  for  Tankerville,  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  dealt  with  by  the  hands  of  justice. 
He  had  been  very  careful  to  recapitulate  all  circumstances 
IVhich  had  induce4  Finn  to  hat^  tbe  miprd^red  man,  and  had 
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more  than  once  related  the  story  of  the  firing  of  the  pistol  at 
Maq>herson's  Hotel  Then  came  the  telegram  from  Pragae, 
and  for  a  day  or  two  Mr.  Slide  was  stridcen  dumb.  The 
acquittal  followed^  and  Quintus  Slide  had  found  himsdf  com- 
peUed  to  join  in  the  general  satisfaction  evinced  at  the  escape 
of  an  innocent  man.  Then  came  the  re-election  for  Tanker- 
ville,  and  Mr.  SUde  felt  that  there  was  opportunity  for  another 
reaction.  More  than  enough  had  been  done  for  Phineas  Finn 
in  allowing  him  to  elude  tlie  gallows.  There  could  certainly  be 
no  needfor  crowning  him  with  a  political  chaplet  Ixcause  he 
had  not  murdered  Mr.  Bonteen.  Among  a  few  other  remarks 
which  Mr.  Slide  threw  together,  the  following  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  The  People's  Banner : — 

"  We  must  confess  that  we  hardly  understand  the  principle 
on  which  Mr.  Finn  has  been  re-dected  for  Tankerville  with  so 
much  entiiusiasm.— free  of  expense, — ^and  without  that  usual 
compliment  to  the  constituency  which  is  implied  by  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  candidate.   We  have  more  than 
once  expressed  our  belief  that  he  was  wrongly  accused  in  tte 
matter  of  Mr.  Bonteen's  murder.    Indeed  our  readers  will  do 
us  the  justice  to  remenjber  that,  during  the  trial  and  before  the 
trial,  we  w.ere  always  anxious  to  allay  the  very  strong  ^"^^^ 
against  Mr.  Finn  with  which  the  public  mind  was  then  imbued, 
not  only  by  the  facts  of  the  niurder,  but  also  by  the  previwxs 
conduct  of  that  gentleman.   IJut  we  cannot  understand  why  the 
late  member  should  be  thought  by  the  electors  of  TaakOTUe 
to  be  especially  worthy  of  their  confidence  because  he  did  not 
Quirder  Mr.  Bonteen.   He  himself,  instigated,  we  hope,  by  a 
proper  feeling,  retired  from  Parliament  as  soon  as  he  ^ 
acquitted,   pfis  career  during  the  last  twelve  n^onths  has  not 
enhanced  his  credit,  .and  cannot,  we  should  think, 
increased  bis  cpmforji.   We  ventured  to  suggest  after  that  affatf 
in  Judd  Streel,  a$  to  whicfi  the  police  were  so  benignly 
efjacient,  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  Oiai 
a  gentleman  should  be  employed  in  the  public  service 
public  life  had  been  mariced  by  the  misfortune  whicb  had 
attended  Mr.  Finn.    Great  efforts  were  made  by  various 
ladies  of  the  old  Whig  party  to  obtain  official  eipploymcnt/^''' 
him,  but  they  were  made  in  vain.    Mr.  Gresham  was  too 
and  our  advice, — we  will  not  say  was  followed, — ^but  was 
to  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
was  left  out  in  the  cold  in  spite  of  his  jgreat  friends,-^and  thc° 
.came  the  murder  of  Mf.  Ponteen.  . 

"  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Finn's  fitness  for  Pariiamemtary  cn^r^ 
has  been  increased  by  Mr.  Bonteen's  imfortunatc  death,  or  07 
l-he  fact  tl?^.t  Mr.  Boat<een  was  murdered  by  other  hands  than 
own  ?   >Ve  think  not.   The  wretphed  husband,  who>  in  the 
madness  of  jealousy,  fired  a  pistol  at  this  young  man's  headf 
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has  slince  died  m  madfiiess.  l^o&s  tbat  uiddeot  fn  the 
drama  Mr.  Fizm  any  special  daifn  <k>  ^oosideratkm  ?  We 
think  not ; — and  we  think  also  that  the  electors  of  Tankerville 
would  have  done  better  had  they  allowed  Mr.  Finn  to  return  to 
that  obscurity  which  he  seems  to  have  desired.  The  electors 
of  Tankerville,  however,  are  responsible  only  to  their  borough, 
and  may  do  as  they  please  with  the  seat  in  Parliament  which  is 
at  their  disposal.  We  may,  however,  protest  against  the 
employment  of  an  unfit  person  in  the  service  of  his  country, — 
simply  because  he  has  not  committed  a  murder.  We  say  so 
much  now  because  rumours  of  an  arrangement  have  reached 
our  ears,  which,  should  it  come  to  pass, — would  force  upon  us 
the  extremely  disagreeable  duty  of  referring  very  forcibly  to 
past  circumstances,  which  may  otherwise,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
be  forgotten  " 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

THE  END  OF  THE  STORY  OF  MR.  EMILIUS  AND 
LADY  EUSTACE. 

|HE  interest  in  the  murder  by  no  means  came  to  an 
end  when  Phineas  Finn  was  acquitted.  The  new 
facts  which  served  so  thoroughly  to  prove  him 

  innocent  tended  with  almost  equal  weight  to  prove 

another  man  guilty.  And  the  other  man  was  already  in  custody 
on  a  charge  which  had  subjected  him  to  the  peculiar  ill-will  of 
the  British  public.   He,  a  foreigner  and  a  Jew,  by  name  Yosef 
Mealyus, — as  every  one  was  now  very  careful  to  call  him,— had 
come  to  England,  had  got  himself  to  be  ordained  as  a  clergy- 
man, had  called  himself  Emilius,  and  had  married  a  rich 
with  a  title,  although  he  had  a  former  wife  still  living  in  his 
own  country.   Had  he  called  himself  Jones  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him,  but  there  was  something  in  the  name  of  Emilius 
which  added  a  peculiar  sting  to  his  iniquities.    It  was  now 
known  that  the  bigamy  could  be  certainly  proved,  and  that  his 
last  victim, — our  old  friend,  poor  little  Lizzie  Eustace,— would 
be  rescued  from  his  clutches.   She  would  once  more  be  a  free 
woman,  and  as  she  had  been  strong  enough  to  defend  her 
future  income  from  his  grasp,  she  was  perhaps  as  fortunate  as 
she  deserved  to  be.    She  was  still  young  and  pretty,  and  there 
might  come  another  lover  more  desirable  than  Yosef  Mealyus. 
That  the  man  would  have  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  bigamy 
in  its  severest  form,  there  was  no  doubt ; — ^but  would  law,  ana 
justice,  and  the  prevailing  desire  for  revenge,  be  able  to  get  at 
him  in  such  a  way  that  he  might  be  hung  ?  There  certainly  oia 
exist  a  strong  desire  to  prove  Mr.  Emilius  to  have  been  a 
murderer,  so  that  there  might  come  a  fitting  termination  tonlS 
carw  in  Great  Britain. 
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The  police  seemed  to  think  that  they  could  make  but 
little  either  of  the  coat  or  of  the  key,  unless  other  evidence, 
that  would  be  almost  sufficient  in  itself,  should  be  found.  Lord 
Fawn  was  informed  that  his  testimony  would  probably  be 
required  at  another  trial, — ^which  intimation  affected  him  so 
grievously  that  his  friends  for  a  week  or  two  thought  that  he 
would  altogether  sink  under  his  miseries.  But  he  would  say 
nothing  which  would  seem  to  criminate  Mealyus.  A  msLA 
hurrying  along  with  a  grey  coat  was  all  that  he  could  swear  to 
now, — ^professing  himself  to  be  altogether  ignorant  whether  the 
man,  as  seen  by  him,  had  been  t^  or  short.  And  then  the 
manufacture  of  the  key— though  it  was  that  which  made  every 
one  feel  sure  that  Mealyus  was  the  murderer, — did  not,  in 
truth,  afford  the  slightest  evidence  against  him.  Even  had  it 
been  proved  that  he  had  certainly  used  the  false  key  and  left 
Mrs.  Meager*s  house  on  the  night  in  question,  that  would  not 
have  sufficed  at  all  to  prove  that  therefore  he  had  committed  a 
murder  in  Berkeley  Street.  No  doubt  Mr.  Bonteen  had  been 
his  enemy,  —  and  Mr,  Bonteen  had  been  murdered  by  an 
enemy.  .  But  so  great  had  been  the  man's  luck  that  no 
real  evidence  seemed  to  touch  him.  Nobody  doubted ; — ^but 
then  but  few  had  doubted  before  as  to  the  guilt  of  Phineas 
Finn. 

There  was  one  other  fact  by  which  the  truth  might,  it  was 
hoped,  still  be  reached.  Mr.  Bonteen  had,  of  course,  been 
killed  by  the  weapon  which  had  been  found  in  the  garden.  As 
to  that  a  general  certainty  prevailed.  Mrs.  Meager  and  Miss 
Meager,  and  the  maid-of-all-work  belonging  to  Ae  Meagers, 
and  even  Lady  Eustace,  were  examined  as  to  this  bludgeon. 
Had  anything  of  the  kind  ever  been  seen  in  the  possession  of 
the  clergyman  ?  The  clergyman  had  been  so  sly  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  been  seen.  Of  the  drawers  and  cupboards 
which  he  used,  Mrs.  Meager  had  always  possessed  duplicate 
keys,  and  Miss  Meager  frankly  acknowledged  that  she  had  a 
general  and  fairly  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of 
these  receptacles  ;  but  there  had  always  been  a  big  trunk  with 
-an  impenetrable  lock, — a  lock  which  required  that  even  if  you 
had  the  key  you  should  be  acquainted  with  a  certain  com« 
bination  of  letters  before  you  could  open  it,  —  and  of  that 
trunk  no  one  had  seen  the  inside.  As  a  matter  of  course^ 
the  weapon,  when  brought  to  London,  had  been  kept  altogethei 
hidden  in  the  trunk.  Nothing  could  be  easier.  But  a  man 
cannot  be  hung  because  he  has  had  a  secret  hiding  place 
in  which  a  murderous  weapon  may  have  been  stowed  away. 

But  might  it  not  be  possible  to  trace  the  weapon  ?  Mealyus, 
on  his  return  from  Prague,  had  certainly  come  through  Pari^ 
So  much  was  learned, — ^and  it  was  also  learned  as  a  certainty 
that  the  jurticlq  was  of  French,— and  probably  of  Parisism 
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manufacture.    If  it  could  be  proved  that  tiie  man  had  bought 
this  weapon,  or  even  such  a  weapon,  in  Paris,  then — ^so  said  all 
the  police  auAorities —it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  aa 
attempt  to  hang  him*  Men  very  skilful  in  unravelling  such 
mysteries  were  sent  to  P^ris;  and  die  police  of  that  capital 
entered  upon  the  search  with  most  praiseworthy  zeal.   But  the 
number  of  life-preservers  which  had  been  sold  altogether  baffled 
them.  It  seemed  that  nothing  was  so  common  as  that  gendemea 
should  walk  about  with  bludgeons  in  their  pockets  covered  with 
leathern  thongs.  A  young  woman  and  an  old  man  who  thou^^t 
that  they  could  rec<^ect  something  of  a  special  sale  were  brought 
over, — and  saw  the  splendour  of  London  under  very  favourable 
circumstances  ; — but  when  confronted  with  Mr.  Emilius,  neither 
could  venture  to  identify  him.   A  large  sum  of  money  was 
expended, — no  doubt  justified  by  the  hi^  position  which  poor 
Mr.  Bonteen  had  filled  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation ;  but  it 
was  expended  in  vain.   Mr,  Bonteen  had  been  murdered  ii) 
the  streets  at  the  West  End  of  London.   The  murderer  was 
knoMm  to  everybody.   He  had  been  seen  a  minute  or  two 
before  the  murder.   The  motive  which  had  induced  the  crime 
was  apparent.   The  weapon  with  which  it  had  been  perpetrated 
had  been  found.   The  murderer's  disguise  had  been  discovered. 
The  cunning  with  which  he  had  en^avoured  to  prove  that  he 
was  in  bed  at  home  had  been  uijravelled,  and  the  criminal 
purpose  of  his  cuiming  made  altogether  manifest.   Every  ipao's 
eye  could  see  the  whple  thing  from  the  moment  in  wtucb  the 
murderer  crept  out  of  ^^rs.  Meagei's  house  with  Mr.  Meageris 
coat  upon  his  shouldws  and  the  life-preserver  in  his  pocJf:ct,  till 
he  was  seen  by  Lord  Fawn  hurrying  put  of  the  nwswS'tohis 
prey.   The  blows  from  the  bludgeon  could  be  counted.  The 
very  moment  in  which  thev  had  been  struck  had  been 
ascertained.   His  very  act  in  nurling  the  weapon  over  the  wall 
was  all  but  seen.   And  yet  nothing  could  be  done.  "    ^  * 
very  dangerous   thing   hanging  a  man  on  circumstantial 
evidence,"  said  Sir  Gregory  Grogram.  who,  a  couple  of  months 
since,  had  felt  almost  sure  that  his  nonourable  friend 
Finn  would  have  to  be  hung  on  circumstantial  evidence.  The 
police  and  magistrates  and  lawyers  all  agreed  tiiat  it  would  be 
useless,  and  indeed  wrong,  to  send  the  case  before  a  jury. 
But  there  had  been  quite  3ufiiciei?t  evidencQ  ^ainsf  Pbin^as 
Finn ! 

In  the  meantime  the  trial  for  bigamy  proceeded,  in  order  that 
poor  little  Lizzie  Eustace  might  be  freed  from  the  Incubus  which 
afflicted  her.  Before  the  end  of  Tuly  sh^  wa$  made  onceJ»^^ 
a  free  woman,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emilius,— under  which  na"JJ 
it  was  thought  proper  that  he  should  be  tried,— was  conrictw 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  five  years.  A  very  V^^' 
ing  appeal  was  made  for  him  to  the  jury  by  a  learned  serjeant, 
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wjio  declared  that  his  client  was  to  lose  his  wife  and  to  be 
punished  with  extreme  severity  as  a  bigamist,  because  it  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  brin^  home  against  him  a  charge  of 
murden  There  was^  perhaps,  some  truth  in  what  the  learned 
se;rjeant  said,  but  the  truth  had  no  effeot  wppn  the  jury.  Mr, 
Emilius  was  found  guilty  as  quickly  as  Phineas  Finn  had  been 
acquitted,  and  wjgis,  perhaps,  treated  with  ^  severity  which  the 
?injgle  crime  would  hardly  haye  elicited,  But  alj  this  happened 
in  the  middle  of  tjie  efforts  which  were  being  made  to  trace  the 
piirchase  of  the  bludgeon,  and  when  men  hoped  two,  or  five,  or 
tw^enty-fiv^  years  of  threatened  incarceration  might  be  all  the 
same  to  Mr.  Emilius.  CwW  they  haye  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing where  he  had  bought  the  weapon,  his  years  of  penal 
servitude  would  have  .^Lfflicted  him  but  httle.  They  did  ^ot 
succeed ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  mystery  wa<9 
attached  to  the  BoAteen  murder,  it  has  remained  one  of  those 
crimes  which  are  unavenged  by  the  flaggmg  law*  And  so  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Emilius  wjlj  pass  away  from  our  story. 

There  must  be  one  or  two  words  further  respecting  poor  little 
Lizzie  Eustace.  She  still  had  her  income  almost  untouched, 
having  been  hersejf  unable  to  squander  it  during  her  late  married 
life,  and  having  succeeded  in  saving  it  from  the  clutches  of  her 
pseudo  husband.  And  she  had  her  title,  of  which  no  one  could 
rob  her,  and  her  castle  down  in  Ayrshire, — which,  however,  as  a 
place  of  residence  she  had  learned  to  hate  most  thoroughly. 
Nor  had  she  done  anything  which  of  itself  must  necessarily 
have  put  her  out  of  the  pale  of  society.  As  a  married  woman 
she  had  had  no  lovers  ;  and,  when  a  widow,  very  httle  fault  in 
that  line  had  been  brought  home  against  her.  But  the  world  at 
large  seemed  to  be  sick  of  her.  Mr.  Bonteen  had  been  her  best 
friend,  and,  while  it  was  still  thought  that  Phineas  Finn  had 
committed  the  murder,  with  Mrs.  Bonteen  she  had  remained. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  the  arrangement  should  be  continued 
when  it  became  kaowi^,— ^wr  U  was  knowa,— that  Mr.  Bonteen 
had  been  murdered  bjr  tke  man  yfho  w^s  still  Lizzie's  reputed 
husband.  Not  that  Lizzie  perceived  this,  —  though  she  was 
averse  to  the  idea  of  her  husband  having  been  a  murderer.  But 
Mrs.  Bonteen  perceived  it,  and  told  her  friend  that  she  must — 
go.  It  was  most  unwillingly  that  the  wretched  widow  changed 
her  faith  as  to  the  murderer;  but  at  last  she  found  herself 
bound  to  believe  as  the  world  believed;  and  then  she  hinted 
to  the  wife  of  Mr.  EmiUus  that  she  had  better  find  another 
home. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  a  bit,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  It  is  not  a  subject  I  can  discuss,"  said  the  widow. 

"  And  I  don't  see  that  it  makes  any  difference.  He  isn't  my 
husband.  You  have  said  that  yourself  very  often,  Vtx^ 
Bonteen.'^ 
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j  **  It  is  better  that  we  shouldn't  be  together,  Lady  Eustace.* 

**  Oh,  I  can  go,  of  course,  Mrs.  Bonteen.  There  needn't  be 
the  slightest  trouble  about  that.  I  had  thought  perhaps  it  might 
be  convenient ;  but  of  course  you  know  best" 

She  went  forth  into  lodgings  into  Half  Moon  Street,  close  to 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  was  once  more  alone  in  the  world. 
She  had  a  child  indeed,  the  son  of  her  first  husband,  as  to  whom 
it  behoved  many  to  be  anxious,  who  stood  high  in  rank  and 
high  in  repute ;  but  such  had  been  Lizne's  manner  of  life  that 
neither  of  her  own  relations  nor  those  of  her  husband  could  pot 
up  with  her,  or  endure  her  contact  And  yet  she  was  conscious 
of  no  special  sins,  and  regarded  herself  as  one  who  with  a  tender 
heart  of  her  own,  and  a  too-confiding  spirit,  had  been  much 
injured  by  the  cruelty  of  those  with  whom  she  had  been  thrown. 
Now  she  was  alone,  weeping  in  solitude,  pitying  herself  with 
deepest  compassion ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  there  was 
anything  in  her  conduct  that  she  need  alter.  She  would  stUl 
continue  to  play  her  game  as  before,  would  still  scheme,  would 
still  lie  ;  and  might  still,  at  last,  land  herself  in  that  Elysium  of 
life  of  which  she  had  been  always  dreaming.  Poor  Lizzie 
Eustace  !  Was  it  nature  or  education  which  had  made  it 
impossible  to  her  to  tell  the  truth|  when  a  lie  came  to  her  hand  ? 
Lizzie,  the  Uar !   Poor  Lizzie  ! 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

PHINEAS  FINN  RETURNS  TO  HIS  DUTIES. 

{HE  election  at  Tankerville  took  place  during  the  last 
week  in  July ;  and  as  Parliament  was  doomed  to  sit 
that  year  as  late  as  the  loth  of  August,  Uiere  was 
ample  time  for  Phineas  to  present  himself  and  take 
the  oaths  before  the  Session  was  finiAed.  He  had  calculated 
that  this  could  hardly  be  so  when  the  matter  of  re-election 
was  first  proposed  to  him,  and  had  hoped  that  his  reappearance 
might  be  deferred  till  the  following  year.  But  there  he  was, 
once  more  member  for  Tankerville,  while  yet  there  was  nearly  a 
fortnight's  work  to  be  done,  pressed  by  his  friends,  and  told  by 
one  or  two  of  those  whom  he  most  trusted,  that  he  would  neglect 
his  duty  and  show  himself  to  be  a  coward,  if  he  abstained  from 
taking  his  place.  Coward  is  a  hard  word,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Low, 
who  had  used  it. 

So  men  think  when  this  or  that  other  man  is  accused  of 
running  away  in  battie  or  the  like.  Nobody  will  charge  you  with 
cowardice  of  that  kind.  But  there  is  moral  cowardice  as  well  as 
physical." 

"  As  when  a  man  lies.   I  am  telling  no  lie." 
"But  you  are  afraid  to  meet  the  eyes  of  your  fellow- 
creatures." 

"  Yes,  I  am.  You  may  call  me  a  coward  if  you  like.  What 
matters  the  name,  if  the  charge  be  true !  I  have  been  so  treated 
that  I  am  afraid  to  meet  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  am 
like  a  man  who  has  had  his  knees  broken,  or  his  arms  cut  off. 
Of  course  I  cannot  be  the  same  afterwards  as  I  was  before." 
Mr.  Low  said  a  great  deal  more  to  him  on  the  subject,  and 
all  that  Mr.  Low  said  was  true ;  but  he  was  somewhat  rough 
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and  did  Bd€  succeed.  Bmngton  Erie  and  Lord  Cairtrfp  also 
tried  tiKir  doqaeiice  vpon  him ;  but  it  was  Mr.  Monle  who  at 
last  drew  frooi  kim  a  promise  that  he  would  go  dovik  lo  the 
House  and  be  sworft  »  early  on  a  certain  Tuesday  aftflmooo. 
'<I  am ^pfte  scirtf  o#  this,'* Mr.  MoAli: had  sadd^^fficaft  sooner 
you  do  it  the  less  will  be  the  annoyance.  Indeed  there  be 
no  trouble  in  the  doing  of  it  The  trouble  is  all  in  the  anticipa- 
tion, and  is  therefore  only  increased  and  prolonged  by  delay." 
**  Of  course  it  is  your  duty  to  go  at  once,*  Mr.  Monk  had  said 
again,  when  his  fnend  argued  that  he  had  never  undertaken  to 
sit  before  the  expiration  of  Parliament  "  You  did  consent  to 
be  put  in  nomination,  and  you  owe  your  immediate  services  just 
as  does  any  other  member." 
"  If  a  man's  grandmother  dies  he  is  held  to  be  exempted" 
'*  But  your  grandmother  has  not  died,  and  your  sorrow  is  not 
of  the  kind  that  requires  or  is  supposed  to  require  retiremenL" 
He  gave  way  at  last,  and  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Monk 
call^  for  him  at  Mrs.  Bunce's  hoascT,  tod  went  down  with  him 
to  Westminster.  They  reached  their  destination  somewhat  too 
soon,  and  walked  the  length  of  Westtainster  Jiall  two  or  three 
times  while  Phineas  tried  to  justify  himself.  **  I  don't  tok, 
said  he,  "that  Low  quite  understands  my' position  when  l^caft 
me  a  coward." 
'*  I  am  sure,  Phineas,  he  <fid  not  mean  fo  do  that** 
''Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  angry  with  him.  I  owe  him  a 
great  deal  too  much  for  that  He  is  one  of  t3ie  few  friends 
I  have  who  are  entitled  to  say  to  me  jusf  what  they  please 
But  I  think  he  mistakes  the  matter.  When  a  man  becon^ 
crooked  from  age  it  is  no  good  telling  him  to  be  straight  Hed 
be  straight  if  he  could.  A  man  can't  eat  his  dinner  with  a 
diseased  liver  as  he  could  when  he  was  weH"  ^  . 

"But  he  may  follow  ^vice  as  to  getting  bis  liver  m order 
again.* 

"  And  So  am  I  following  Idvice.   But  Low  seems  to  think  the 
disease  shouldn't  be  there.   The  disease  is  Uiere,  and  I 
banish  it  by  simply  saying  Chat  it  is  not  there.   If  they  had  haitf 
me  outright  it  would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  come  and  teU 
me  afterwards  to  shake  myself  and  be  again  aHve.    I  don't  think 
that  Low  realises  what  it  is  to  stand  in  the  dock  for  a  i^ 
together,  with  the  eyes  of  all  men  fixed  on  you,  and  a  convictton 
at  yottr  heart  that  everyone  there  believes  you  to  have  been  guilV 
of  an  abominable  crime  of  which  you  know  yourself  to  have  becfl 
innocent    For  weeks  I  lived  under  the  belief  that  I  was  to  be 
made  away  by  the  hangman,  and  to  I^ve  behind  me  a  nasoe 
that  would  make  everyone  who  has  known  me  shudder." 
"  God  in  His  mercy  has  delivered  you  from  that" 
**  He  has     and  I  am  thankful    But  my  back  is  not  siroi< 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  without  bending  under  it  Did  yo* 
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see  Rat*5r  going  in  ?   There  is  a  man  I  dread.    He  is  intimate 
enough  with  me  to  congratulate  me,  but  not  friend  enough  to 
abstain^  and  he  will  be  sure  to  say  something  about  his  murdered 
colleague.   Very  well ; — 111  follow  you.    Go  up  rather  quick, 
and  I'll  come  cTose  after  you."  Whereupon  Mr.  Monk  entered 
between  the  two  lamp  posts  in  the  hall,  and  hurrying  along  the 
passages,  soon  found  himself  at  the  door  of  the  House.  Phineas, 
witli  an  effort  at  Composure,  and  a  smile  that  was  almost 
ghastly  at  the  door-keeper,  who  greeted  him  with  some  muttered 
word  of  recognition,  held  on  his  way  close  behind  his  friend, 
and  walked  up  the  House  hardly  conscious  that  the  benches  on 
each  side  were  empty*  There  were  not  a  dozen  members  present, 
and  the  Speaker  had  not  as  yet  taken  the  chair.   Mr.  Monk 
stood  by  him  while  he  toot  the  oath,  and  in  two  minutes  he  was 
on  a  baick  seat  below  the  gangway,  with  his  friend  by  him,  while 
the  menibers,  in  slowly  mcreasing  numbers,  took  their  seats. 
Iheti  there  were  prayers,  and  as  yet  not  a  single  man  had 
spoken  t6  him.   As  soon  as  the  doors  were  again  open,  gentle- 
men streamed  in,  and  some  few  who  Phineas  knew  well  came 
dcnd  sat  near  him.    One  or  two  shook  hands  with  him,^but  not 
Oi&e  said  a  word  to  him  of  the  triaL   No  one  at  least  did  so  in 
fhis  early  stage  of  the  day's  proceedings ;  and*  after  half-an-hour 
be  ahnost  ceased  to  be  afraid. 


<{uestion  of  the  day,  as  to  which  there  had  heen  no  cessation 
<5l  the  badgering  with  which  Mr.  Gresham  had  been  attacked 
since  he  came  into  office.  He  had  thrown  out  Mr.  Daubeny  by 
Opposing  that  gentleman's  stupendous  measure  for  disestablish^ 
ing  the  Church  of  England  altogether j,  arthoughy— as  was  almost 
daily  asserted  by  Mr.  Daubeny  and  his  frien<&,^ — ^he  was  himself 
in  favour  of  such  total  disestablishment  Over  and  over  again 
Mr.  Gresham  had  acknowledged  that  he  was  in  favour  of  dis- 
establishment, protesting  that  he  had  opposed  Mr.  Oaubeny's 
bill  without  any  reference  to  its  merits, — sotely  on  the  groundJ 
that  such  a  measure  should  not  be  accepted  iirom  such  aquarter. 
He  had  been  stout  enough,  and  as  hh  enemies  had  said,, 
insolent  enough,  in  making  these  assurances.  But  still  he  was 
accused  of  keeping  his  own  hand  dark,  and  of  omitting  to  say 
what  bill  he  would  himself  propose  to  bring  in  respecting  the 
Church  in  the  next  session.  It  was  essentially  necessaryv — so 
said  Mr.  Daubeny  and  his  friends,—that  the  country  should  know 
and  discuss  the  proposed  measure  during  the  vacalfion^  There 
was,  of  course  a  good  deal  of  retaliation.  Mr.  Daubeny  had* 
not  given  the  country,,  or  even  his  own  party,  much  time  to 
discuss  his  Church  BilL  Mr.  Gresham  assured  Mr.  Daubeny 
that  he  would  not  feel  himself  equal  to  producing  a  measure  that 
should  change  the  religious  position  of  every  individual  in  the 
country^  and  annihilate  the  traditions  and  systems  of  centuries^ 
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altogether  complete  out  of  his  own  unaided  brain  ;  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  were  he  to  do  so,  he  did  not  thiAk  that  he  should 
find  himself  supported  in  such  an  effort  by  the  friends  with 
whom  he  usually  worked.  On  this  occasion  he  declared  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  the  immense  importance  of 
the  interests  concerned  forbade  him  to  anticipate  the  passing 
of  any  measure  of  general  Church  reform  in  the  next  session. 
He  was  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  Church  reform,  but  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  question  was  one  which  recjuired 
immediate  settlement.  Of  this  he  was  sure, — that  nothing  in 
the  way  of  legislative  indiscretion  could  be  so  injurious  to  the 
country,  as  any  attempt  at  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  measure 
on  this  most  momentous  of  all  questions. 

The  debate  was  irregular,  as  it  originated  with  a  question  asked 
by  one  of  Mr.  Daubeny^s  supporters, — ^but  it  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  a  while.   In  answer  to  Mr.  Gresham,  Mr.  Daubeny 
himself  spoke,  accusing  Mr.  Gresham  of  almost  every  known 
Parliamentary  vice  in  having  taked  of  a  measure  coming,  like 
Minerva,  from  his  Mr.  Dauben/s  own  brain.    The  plain  and 
simple  words  by  which  such  an  accusation  might  naturally  be 
refuted  would  be  imparliamentary ;  but  it  would  not  be  unparlia- 
mentary to  say  that  it  was  reckless,  tmfounded,  absurd,  mon- 
strous, and  incredible.   Then  there  were  various  very  spirited 
references  to  Church  matters,  which  concern  us  chiefly  because 
Mr.  Daubeny  congratulated  the  House  upon  seeing  a  Rouian 
Catholic  gentleman  with  whom  they  were  all  well  acquainted, 
and  whose  presence  in  the  House  was  desired  by  each  side 
alike,  again  take  his  seat  for  an  English  borough.   And  he 
hoped  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  take  the  liberty  of  con- 
gratulating that  gentleman  on  the  courage  and  manly  dignity 
with  which  he  had  endured  the  unexampled  hardships  of  the 
cruel  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  an  untoward 
combination  of  circumstances.  It  was  thought  that  Mr.  Daubeny 
did  the  thing  very  weU,  and  that  he  was  right  in  doing  it but 
during  the  doing  of  it  poor  Phineas  winced  in  agony.   Of  course 
every  member  was  looking  at  him,  and  every  stranger  in  the 
'  galleries.   He  did  not  know  at  the  moment  whether  it  behoved 
him  to  rise  and  make  some  gesture  to  the  House,  or  to  say  a 
j  word,  or  to  keep  his  seat  and  make  no  sign.    There  was  a 
!  general  hum  of  approval,  and  the  Prime  Minister  turned  round 
and  bowed  graciously  to  the  newly-swom  member.  As  he  sa;a 
afterwards,  it  was  just  this  which  he  had  feared.    But  there 
must  surely  have  been  something  of  consolation  in  the  gcne^ 
respect  with  which  he  was  treated.   At  the  moment  he  behaved 
with  natural  instinctive  dignity,  though  himself  doubting  the 
propriety  of  his  own  conduct.    He  said  not  a  word,  and  made 
no  sign,  but  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  member  from  whom 
,the  compliment  had  come.   Mr.  Daubeny  went  on  with  his 
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tirade,  and  was  called  violently  to  order.   The  Speaker  declared 
that  the  whole  debate  had  been  irregular,  but  had  been  allowed 
by  him  in  deference  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  general  will  of  the 
House.    Then  the  two  leaders  of  the  two  parties  composed 
themselves,  throwing  off  their  indignation  while  they  covered 
themselves  well  up  with  theu:  hats, — ^and,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  day,  an  honourable  member  rose  to  propose  a 
pet  measure  of  his  own  for  preventing  the  adulteration  of  beer 
by  the  publicans.    He  had  made  a  calculation  that  the  annual 
average  mortality  of  England  would  be  reduced  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  or  in  other  words  that  every  English  subject  bom 
would  live  seven  months  longer  if  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
could  provide  that  the  publicans  should  sell  the  beer  as  it  came 
from  the  brewers.    Immediately  there  was  such  a  rush  of  mem- 
bers to  the  door  that  not  a  word  said  by  the  philanthropic 
would-be  purifier  of  the  national  beverage  could  be  heard.  The 
quarrels  of  rival  Ministers  were  dear  to  the  House,  and  as  long 
as  they  could  be  continued  the  benches  were  crowded  by  gentle- 
men enthralled  by  the  interest  of  the  occasion.   But  to  sink  from 
that  to  private  legislation  about  beer  was  to  fall  into  a  bathos 
which  gentlemen  could  not  endure;  and  so  the  House  was 


That  gentleman  whose  statistics  had  been  procured  with  so 
much  care,  and  who  had  been  at  work  for  the  last  twelve  months 
on  his  effort  to  prolong  the  lives  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  was 
almost  broken-hearted.  But  he  knew  die  world  too  well  to 
complain.  He  would  try  again  next  year,  if  by  dint  of  energetic 
perseverance  he  could  procure  a  day. 

Mr.  Monk  and  Phineas  Finn,  behaving  no  better  than  the 
others,  slipped  out  in  the  crowd.  It  had  indeed  been  arranged 
that  they  should  leave  the  House  early,  so  that  they  might  dine 
together  at  Mr.  Monk's  house.  Though  Phineas  had  been  re- 
leased from  his  prison  now  for  nearly  a  month,  he  had  not  as 
yet  once  dined  out  of  his  own  rooms.  He  had  not  been  inside 
a  dub,  and  hardly  ventured  during  the  day  into  the  streets  about 
Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly.  He  had  been  frequently  to  Portman 
Square,  but  had  not  even  seen  Madame  Goesler.  Now  he  was 
to  dine  out  for  the  first  time  ;  but  there  was  to  be  no  guest  but 
himself. 

"  It  was't  so  bad  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Monk,  when  they  were 
seated  together. 
**  At  any  rate  it  has  been  done." 

"  Yes  ; — ^and  there  will  be  no  doing  of  it  over  again.  I  don't 
like  Mr.  Daubeny,  as  you  know ;  but  he  is  happy  at  that  kind  of 
thing." 

I  hate  men  who  are  what  you  call  happy,  but  who  are  never 
in  earnest,"  said  Phineas. 
"  He  was  earnest  enough,  I  thought" 
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"I  don't  mean  about  myself,  Mr.  Monk.  I  suppose  he 
thought  that  it  was  suitable  to  the  occasion  that  he  should  say 
something,  and  he  said  it  neatly.  But  I  hate  men  who  can 
make  capital  out  of  occasions,  who  can  be  neat  and  appropriate 
at  the  spur  of  the  moment,— having,  however,  probably  had 
the  benefit  of  some  forethought,  but  whose  words  never  savour 
of  truth.  If  I  had  happened  to  have  been  hung  at  this  time,- 
as  was  so  probable,— Mr.  Daubeny  would  have  devoted  one  of 
his  half  hours  to  the  composition  of  a  dozen  tragic  words 
which  also  would  have  been  neat  and  appropriate.  I  can 
hear  him  say  them  now,  warning  young  members  around  him 
to  abstain  from  embittered  words  against  each  other,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  the  funereal  grace  of  such  on  occasion  would 
have  become  him  even  better  than  the  generosity  of  his  con- 
gratulations." 

**  It  is  rather  grim  matter  for  joking,  Phineas." 

"  Grim  enough ;  but  the  grinmess  and  the  jokes  are  always 
running  through  my  mind  together.  I  used  to  spend  bouts  m 
thinking  what  my  dear  friends  would  say  about  it  when  tney 
found  that  I  had  been  hung  in  mistake how  Sir  Gregory 
Grog^am  would  like  it,  and  whether  men  would  think  about  it 
as  they  went  home  from  The  Universe  at  night.  I  had  vanous 
questions  to  ask  and  answer  for  myself, — ^whether  they  wouW 
pull  up  my  poor  body,  for  instance,  from  what  unhalloweji 
ground  is  used  for  gallows  corpses,  and  give  it  decent  bunai, 
placing  *  M.P.  for  Tankerville '  after  my  name  on  some  more 
or  less  explicit  tablet."  . 

"  Mr.  Daubeny's  speech  was,  perhaps,  prefcfable  on  ^ 
whole."  - 

"Perhaps  it  was;— though  I  used  t6  feel  asstired  ™* 
explicit  tablet  would  be  as  clear  to  my  eyes  in  purgatory  as  Mr. 
Dauben/s  words  have  been  to  my  ears  this  afternoon.  * 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the  truth  would  be  kno^ 
before  long,— -but  did  doubt  so  very  much  whether  it  would  oe 
known  in  time.  V\\  go  home  now,  Mr.  Monk,  and  endeavoiff  w 
get  the  matter  off"  my  mind.  I  will  resolve,  at  any  rate,  tm 
nothing  shall  make  me  talk  about  it  smy  more.**' 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 
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|0R  about  a  week  in  tiie  August  heat  of  a  hot  Sununer 
Phineas  attended  Parliament  with  fair  average 
punctuality,  and  then  prepared  for  his  journey  down 
to  Matching  Priory.  During  that  week  he  spoke  no 
word  to  any  one  as  to  his  past  tribuktion,  and  answered  all 
allusions  to  it  simply  by  a  smile.  He  had  determined  to  live 
exactly  as  though  there  had  been  no  such  episode  in  his  life  as 
that  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  in  most  respects  he  did  so. 
During  this  week  he  dined  at  the  club,  and  called  at  Madame 
Goesler*s  house  in  Park  Lane. — ^not,  however,  finding  the  lady 
at  home.  Once,  and  once  only,  did  he  break  down.  On  the 
Wednesday  evening  he  met  Harrington  Erie,  and  was  asked  by 
him  to  go  to  The  Universe.  At  the  moment  he  became  veiy 
pale,  but  he  at  once  said  that  he  would  go.  Had  Erie  carried  him 
off  in  a  cab  the  adventure  might  have  been  successful,  but  as 
they  walked,  and  as  they  went  together  Arough  Clarges  Street 
and  Bolton  Row  and  Curzon  Street,  and  as  the  scenes  which 
had  been  so  frequently  and  so  graphically  described  in  court 
appeared  before  him  one  after  ano&er,  his  heart  gave  way, 
and  he  couldn*t  do  it  "  I  know  I'm  a  fool,  Barrington  ;  but  if 
you  don't  mind  I'll  go  home.  Don't  mind  me,  but  just  go  on." 
Then  he  turned  and  walked  home,  passing  through  the  passage 
in  which  the  murder  had  been  committed. 

"  I  brought  him  as  far  as  the  next  street,"  Barrington  Erie 
said  to  one  of  their  friends  at  the  club,  "  but  I  couldni  get  him 
in.    I  doubt  if  he'll  ever  be  here  again." 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  he  reached 
Matching  Priory.    The  duchess  had  especially  assured  Irim 
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that  a  brougham  should  be  waiting  for  him  at  the  nearest 
station,  and  on  arriving  there  he  found  that  he  had  the 
brougham  to  himself.    He  had  thought  a  great  deal  about  it, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  calctdations.    He  knew  that 
Madame  Goesler  would  be  at  Matching,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  that  he  should  say  something  of  his  thankfulness 
at  their  first  meeting.   But  how  should  he  meet  her,— and  in 
what  way  should  he  greet  her  when  they  met  ?   Would  any 
arrangement  be  made,  or  would  all  be  left  to  chance  ?  Should 
he  go  at  once  to  his  own  chamber, — so  as  to  show  himself  first 
when  dressed  for  dinner,  or  should  he  allow  himself  to  be 
taken  into  any  of  the  morning  rooms  in  which  the  other  guests 
would  be  congregated  ?   He  had  certainly  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  character  of  the  duchess  when  he  imagined  that 
she  would  allow  these  things  to  arrange  themselves.   She  was 
one  of  those  women  whose  minds  were  always  engaged  on  such 
matters,  and  who  are  able  to  see  how  things  will  go.   It  must 
not  be  asserted  of  her  that  her  delicacy  was  imtainted,  or  her 
taste  perfect ;  but  she  was  clever,— discreet  in  the  midst  of  in- 
discretions,—  thoughtful,  and  good-natured.    She  had  con- 
sidered it  all,  arranged  it  all,  and.  given  her  orders  with 
accuracy.   When  Phineas  entered  the  hall, — the  brougham 
with  the  luggage  having  been  taken  round  to  some  back  door, 
— ^he  was  at  once  ushered  by  a  silent  man  in  black  into  the 
little  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor  in  which  the  old  duke 
used  to  take  delight.   Here  he  found  two  ladies,— but  only  two 
ladies,— waiting  to  receive  him.    The  duchess  came  forward  to 
welcome  him,  while  Madame  Goesler  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, with  composed  face, — as  though  she  by  no  means 
expected  his  arrival  and  he  had  chanced  to  come  upon  them 
as  she  was  standing  by  the  window.    He  was  thinking  of  her 
much  more  than  of 'her  companion,  though  he  knew  also  how 
much  he  owed  to  the  kindness  of  the  duchess.   But  what  she 
had  done  for  him  had  come  from  caprice,  whereas  the  oth^ 
had  been  instigated  and  glided  by  affection.   He  understood 
all  that,  and  must  have  shown  his  feeling  on  his  countenance. 
"Yes,  there  she  is,"  said  the  duchess  laughing.    She  had 
already  told  him  that  he  was  welcome  to  Matching,  and  haa 
spoken  some  short  word  of  congratulation  at  his  safe  ddivtf- 
ance  from  his  troubles.   "  If  ever  one  friend  was  grateful  to 
another,  you  should  be  grateful  to  her,  Mr.  Finn.'*  He  did  fl^f 
speak,  but  walking  across  the  room  to  the  window  by  whicn 
Marie  Goesler  stood,  took  her  right  hand  in  his,  and  PJ^^^"? 
his  left  arm  round  her  waist,  kissed  her  first  on  one  cheelr  aflfl 
then  on  the  other.    The  blood  flew  to  her  face  and  suffused  net 
forehead,  but  she  did  not  speak,  or  resist  him  or  make 
effort  to  escape  from  his  embrace.   As  for  him,  he  had  not 
thought  of  it  at  all.    He  had  made  no  plan.   No  idea  « 
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kissing  her  when  they  should  meet  had  occurred  to,  him  till 
the  moment  came.  "Excellently  well  done,"  said  the  duchess, 
still  laughing  with  silent  pleasant  laughter.  "  And  now  tell  us 
how  you  are  after  all  your  troubles/' 

He  remained  with  them  for  haJf-an-hour,  till  the  ladies  went 
to  dress,  when  he  was  handed  over  to  some  groom  of  the 
chambers  to  show  him  his  room.   "The  duke  ought  to  be 
here  to  welcome  you,  of  course,"  said  the  duchess ;  "  but  you 
know  official  matters  too  well  to  expect  a  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  do  his  domestic  duties.   We  dine  at  eight ; 
five  minutes  before  that  time  he  will  begin  adding  up  his  last 
row  of  figures  for  the  day.    You  never  added  up  rows  of' 
figures,  I  think.   You  only  managed  colonies."   So  they  parted 
till  dinner,  and  Phineas  .  remembered  how  very  little  had  been 
spoken  by  Madame  Goesler,  and  how  few  of  the  words  which 
he  had  spoken  had  been  addressed  to  her.    She  had  sat  silent, 
smiling,  radiant,  very  beautiful  as  he  had  thought,  but  con- 
tented to  listen  to  her  friend  the  duchess.    She,  the  duchess, 
had  asked  questions  of  all  sorts,  and  made  many  statements  ; 
and  he  had  found  that  with  those  two  women  he  could  speak 
without  discomfort,  almost  with  pleasure,  on  subjects  which  he 
could  not  bear  to  have  touched  by  men.   "  Of  course  you  knew 
all  along  who  killed  the  poor  man,"  the  duchess  had  said. 
"  We  did  ; — did  we  not,  Marie  ?-— just  as  well  as  if  we  had  seen 
it.    She  was  quite  siure  that  he  had  got  out  of  the  house  and 
back  into  it,  and  that  he  must  have  had  a  key.   So  she  started 
off  to  Prague  to  find  the  key ;  and  she  found  it.   And  we  were 
quite  sure  too  about  the  coat ; — ^weren't  we.  That  poor  blunder- 
ing Lord  Fawn  couldn't  explain  himself,  but  we  knew  that  the 
coat  he  saw  was  quite  different  from  any  coat  you  would  wear 
in  such  weather.   We  discussed  it  aU  over  so  often ; — every 
point  of  it.    Poor  Lord  Fawn  1   They  say  that  it  has  made 
quite  an  old  man  of  him.   And  as  for  those  policemen  who 
didn't  find  the  life-preserver;  I  only  think  that  something 
ought  to  done  to  them." 

"  I  hope  that  nothing  will  ever  be  done  to  anybody, 
Duchess." 

"  Not  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Emilius ;  —  poor  dear  Lady 
Eustace's  Mr.  Emilius  ?  I  do  think  that  you  ought  to  desire 
that  an  end  should  be  put  to  his  enterprising  career !  Pm 
sure  I  do."  This  was  said  while  the  attempt  was  still  being 
made  to  trace  the  purchase  of  the  bludgeon  in  Paris.  "  We've 
got  Sir  Gregory  Grogram  here  on  purpose  to  meet  you,  and  you 
must  fraternise  with  him  immediately,  to  show  that  you  bear  no 
grudge." 

"  He  only  did  his  duty." 

"  Exactly though  I  think  he  was  an  addle-pated  old  ass  not 
to  see  the  thing  more  clearly.  As  you'll  be  coming  into  the 
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Government  before  long,  we  thought  that  things  had  better  be 
made  straight  between  you  and  Sir  Gregory.  I  wonder  how  it 
was  that  nobody  but  women  did  see  it  clearly  ?  Look  at  that 
delightful  woman^  Mrs.  Bunco.  You  must  bring  Mrs.  Bunce  to 
me  some  day,--or  take  me  to  her.*' 

"  Lord  Chiltera  saw  It  clearly  enough,**  said  Phineas. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Finn,  Lord  Chiltem  is  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,  but  he  has  only  one  idea.  He  was  jiuite  sure  of  your 
innocence  because  you  ride  to  hounds.  If  it  had  been  found 
possible  fo  accuse  poor  Mr.  Fothergill,  he  would  have  been  as 
certain  that  Mr.  Fothergill  committed  the  murder,  because  Mr. 
Fothergill  thinks  more  of  his  shooting.  However,  Lord  Chiltera 
is  to  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  mean  to  go  absolutely  down 
on  my  knees  to  him,— and  all  for  your  sake.  If  foxes  can  be 
had,  he  shall  have  foxes.  We  must  go  and  dress  now,  Mr,  Finn, 
and  m  ring  for  somebody  to  show  you  your  roouL* 

Phineas,  as  soon  as  he'  was  alone,  thought,  not  of  what  ^ 
Duchess  had  said,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  ff^^ 
his  friend,  Madame  Goesler.  As  he  remembered  what  he  had 
done,  he  also  blushed.  Had  she  been  angry  with  him,  and 
intended  to  show  her  anger  by  her  silence  ?  And  why  had  he 
done  it  ?  What  had  he  meant  ?  He  was  quite  sure  that  he 
would  not  have  given  those  kisses  had  he  and  Madame  Goesler 
been  alone  in  the  room  together.  The  Duchess  had  applauded 
him,— but  yet  he  thought  that  he  regretted  it  There  had  been 
matters  between  him  and  Marie  Goesler  of  which  he  was  9^ 
sure  that  the  duchess  knew  nothing. 

When  he  went  downstairs  he  found  a  crowd  in  the  drawbg- 
room,  from  among  whom  the  duke  came  forward  to  wdcoinc 
him.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  see  you  at  Matching,*  said 
the  duke.  "  I  wish  we  nad  shooting  to  offer  you,  but  we  arc  too 
far  south  for  the  grouse.  That  was  a  bitter  passage  of  arms  the 
other  day,  wa«n*t  it  ?  I  am  fond  of  bitterness  in  debate  myselii 
but  I  do  regret  the  roughness  of  the  House  of  Commons.  1 
must  confess  that  I  do."  The  duke  did  not  say  a  word  about 
the  trial,  and  the  duke's  guests  followed  their  host's  example. 

The  house  was  full  of  people,  most  of  whom  had  before  been 
kaown  to  Phineas,  and  many  of  whom  had  been  asked  ^9^^"^ 
to  meet  him.  Lord  and  Lady  Cantrip  were  there,  and  Mr. 
Monk,  and  Sir  Gregory  his  accuser,  and  the  Home  Secretary, 
Sir  Harry  Coldfoot,  with  his  wife.  Sir  Harry  had  at  one 
been  very  keen  about  hanging  our  hero,  and  was  now  of  course 
hot  with  reactionary  zeaL  To  all  those  who  had  been 
way  concerned  in  the  prosecution,  the  accidents  by  whicH 
Phineas  had  been  enablea  to  escape  had  been  almost  as  tortttnatt 
as  to  Phineas  himself.  Sir  Gregory  himself  quite  fdt  that  had 
he  prosecuted  an  innocent  and  very  popular  young  member  » 
Parliament  to  the  death,  he  could  never  afterwwds  have  hopw 
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to  wear  his  ermine  in  comfort.  Barrington  Erie  was  there,  of 
course,  intending,  however,  to  return  to  the  duties  of  his  office  on 
the  following  day, — and  our  old  friend  Laurence  FitzGibbon  with 
a  newly-married  wife,  a  lady  possessing  a  reputed  fifty  thousand 
unds,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  member  for  Mayo  might 
placed  steadily  upon  his  legs  for  ever.  And  Adelaide  Palliser 
was  there  also, — the  duke's  first  cousin, — on  whose  behalf  the 
duchess  was  anxious  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  good-natured. 
Mr.  Maule,  Adelaide's  rejected  lover,  had  dined  on  one  occasion 
with  the  duke  and  duchess  in  London.  There  had  been  nothing 
remarkable  at  the  dinner,  and  he  had  not  at  all  understood  why 
he  had  been  asked  But  when  he  took  his  leave,  the  duchess 
had  told  him  that  she  would  hope  to  see  him  at  Matching.  We 
expect  a  friend  of  yours  to  be  with  us,"  the  duchess  had  said 
He  had  afterwards  received  a  written  invitation  and  had  accepted 
it ;  but  he  was  not  to  reach  Matching  till  the  day  after  that  on 
which  Phineas  arrived.  Adelaide  had  been  told  of  his  coming 
only  on  this  morning,  and  had  been  much  flurried  by  the 
news. 

i  But  we  have  quarrelled,"  she  said,  "  Then  the  best  thing 
yoa  can  do  is  to  make  it  up  again,  my  dear,"  said  the  duchess. 
Miss  Palliser  was  undoubtedly  of  that  opinion  herself,  but  she 
hardly  believed  that  so  terrible  an  evil  as  a  quarrel  with  her  lover 
could  be  composed  by  so  rough  a  remedy  as  this.  The  duchess, 
who  had  become  used  to  all  the  disturbing  excitements  of  life, 
and  who  didn't  pay  so  much  respect  as  some  do  to  the  niceties 
of  a  young  lady's  feelings,  thought  that  it  would  be  only  necessary 
to  bring  the  young  people  together  again.  If  she  could  do  that, 
and  provide  them  with  an  income,  of  course  they  would  marry. 
On  the  present  occasion  Phineas  was  told  off  to  take  Miss 
Palliser  down  to  dinner.  "You  saw  the  Chilterns  before  they 
left  town,  I  know,"  she  said. 
"  Oh,  yes.   I  am  constantly  in  Portman  Square." 

^    "  Of  course.   Lady  Laura  has  gone  down  to  Scotland  j— has 
she  not ; — and  all  alone  ?" 
"  She  is  alone  now,  I  believe." 

"  How  dreadful  1  I  do  not  know  any  one  that  I  pity  so  much 
as  I  do  her.  I  was  in  the  house  with  her  some  time,  and  she 
gave  me  the  idea  of  being  the  most  unhappy  woman  I  had  ever 
met  with.   Don't  you  think  that  she  is  very  unhappy  ? " 

"  She  has  had  very  much  to  make  her  so,"  said  Phineas. 

She  was  obliged  to  leave  her  husband  because  of  the  gloom  ol 
his  insanity ; — and  now  she  is  a  widow." 

"  I  don't  suppose  she  ever  really — cared  for  him ;  did  she  ? " 
The  question  was  no  sooner  asked  than  the  poor  girl  remembered 
the  whole  story,  which  she  had  heard  some  time  back, — ^the 
rumour  of  her  husband's  jealousy  and  of  the  wife's  love,  and  she 
became  as  red  as  fire,  and  unable  to  help  herself.   She  could 
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think  of  no  word  to  say,  and  confessed  her  confusion  by  her 
sudden  silence. 

Phineas  saw  it  all,  and  did  his  best  for  her.  I  am  sure  she 
cared  for  him,**  he  said,  "  though  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  wdl- 
assorted  marriage.  They  had  different  ideas  about  religion,  I 
fancy.  So  you  saw  the  hunting  in  the  Brake  country  to  the  end? 
How  is  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Spooner?'* 

"  Don't  talk  of  him,  Mr.  Finn.** 

"  I  rather  like  Mr.  Spooner ; — and  as  for  hunting  the  country. 
I  don't  think  Chiltem  could  get  on  without  him.  What  a  capital 
fellow  your  cousin  the  duke  is." 

"  I  hardly  know  him." 
He  is  such  a  gentleman ; — and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
abstract  and  the  most  concrete  man  that  I  know.'* 

"  Abstract  and  concrete  ?  " 

"You  are  bound  to  use  adjectives  of  that  sort  now,  Miss 
Palliser,  if  you  mean  to  be  anybody  in  conversation." 

But  how  is  my  cousin  concrete  ?  He  is  always  abstracted 
when  I  speak  to  him,  I  know.'' 

"Nq  Englishman  whom  I  have  met  is  so  broadly  and 
intuitively  and  unceremoniously  imbued  with  the  simplicity  oi 
the  diaracter  of  a  gentleman.  He  could  no  more  lie  than  he 
could  eat  grass." 

"  Is  that  abstract  or  concrete  ? " 

"  Thaf  s  abstract  And  I  know  no  one  who,  is  so  capable  of 
throwing  himself  into  one  matter  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing 
that  one  thing  at  a  time.  Thaf  s  concrete."  And  so  the  red 
colour  faded  away  from  poor  Adelaide's  face,  and  the  un- 
pleasantness was  removed. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Laurence's  wife  ?  "  Erie  said  to  him 
late  in  the  evening. 

"  I  have  only  just  seen  her.  The  money  is  there,  I  suppose," 

"  The  money  is  there,  I  believe ;  but  then  it  wiU  have  to 
remain  there.  He  can't  touch  it  There's  about  £2,000  a-year, 
which  will  have  to  go  back  to  her  family  unless  they  have 
children." 

"  I  suppose  she's— forty  ?" 

"  Well;  yes,  or  perhaps  forty-five.  You  were  locked  up  at  the 
time,  poor  fellow,— and  had  other  things  to  think  of ;  but  all  the 
interest  we  had  for  anything  beyond  you  through  May  and  June 
was  devoted  to  Laurence  and  his  prospects.  It  was  off  and  on, 
and  on  and  off,  and  he  was  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  At 
last  she  wouldn't  consent  unless  she  was  to  be  asked  here." 

"  And  who  managed  it  ?  " 

"  Laurence  came  and  told  it  all  to  the  duchess,  and  she  gave 
him  the  invitation  at  once." 
"Who  told  you?" 

"Not  the  duchess,— nor  yet  Laurence,   So  it  may  be  wntni^ 
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you  know     but  I  believe  it.   He  did  ask  me  whether  he'd  have 
to  stand  another  election  at  his  marriage.    He  has  been  going 
in  and  out  of  office  so  often,  and  always  going  back  to  tiie  Co. 
Mayo  at  the  expense  of  half  a  year's  salary,  that  his  mind  had  got 
confused,  and  he  didn't  quite  know  what  did  and  what  did  not 
vacate  his  seat.  We  must  all  come  to  it  sooner  or  later,  I  suppose, 
but  the  question  is  whether  we  could  do  better  than  an  annuity  of 
£1  000  a  year  on  the  life  of  the  lady.  Office  isn't  very  permanent, 
bu  one  has  not  to  attend  the  House  above  six  months  a  year, 
while  you  can't  get  awa)r  from  a  wife  much  above  a  week  at  a 
time.    It  has  crippled  him  in  appearance  very  much,  I  think" 
"  A  man  always  looks  changed  when  he's  married." 
I  hope,  Mr.  Finn,  that  you  owe  me  no  grudge,"  said  Sir 
Gregory,  the  Attomey-GenersJ. 
"  Not  in  the  least ;  why  should  I  ?" 
It  was  a  very  painful  duty  that  I  had  to  perform,--the  most 
painful  that  ever  befel  me.    I  had  no  alternative  but  to  do  it,  oi 
course,  and  to  do  it  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  truth.   But  a 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  must  always  appear  to  the  accused 
and  his  friends  like  a  hound  running  down  his  game,  and  anxious 
for  blood.   The  habitual  and  almost  necessary  acrimony  of  the 
defence  creates  acrimony  in  the  attack.    If  you  were  accustomed 
as  I  am  to  criminal  courts  you  would  observe  this  constantly.  A 
gentleman  gets  up  and  declares  in  perfect  faith  that  he  is  simply 
anxious  to  lay  before  the  jury  such  evidence  as  has  been  placed 
in  his  hands.   And  he  opens  his  case  in  that  spirit.   Then  his 
witnesses  are  cross-examined  with  the  affected  incredulity  and 
assumed  indignation  which  the  defending  counsel  is  almost  bound 
to  use  on  behalf  of  his  client,  and  he  finds  himself  gradually 
imbued  with  pugnacity.    He  becomes  strenuous,  energetic,  and 
perhaps  eager  for  what  must  after  all  be  regarded  as  success,  and 
at  last  he  fights  for  a  verdict  rather  than  for  the  truth." 
"  The  juc^fe,  I  suppose,  ought  to  put  all  that  right  ?" 
"  So  he  does and  it  comes  right  Our  criminal  practice  does 
not  sin  on  the  side  of  severity.   But  a  barrister  employed  on  the 
prosecution  should  keep  himself  free  from  that  personal  desire  for 
B  verdict  which  must  animate  those  engaged  on  the  defence." 
"  Then  I  suppose  you  wanted  to—hang  me,  Sir  Gregory." 
"  Certainly  not  I  wanted  the  truth.  But  you  in  your  position 
Dust  have  regarded  me  as  a  bloodhound." 

•*  I  did  not  As  far  as  I  can  analyse  my  own  feelings,  I 
sSatertained  anger  only  against  those  who,  though  they  knew  me 
well,  tl\ought  that  I  was  guilty." 

"  You  will  allow  me,  at  any  rate,  to  shake  hands  with  you," 
said  Sir  Gregory,  "and  to  assure  you  that  I  should  have  lived  a 
broken-hearted  man  if  the  truth  had  been  known  too  late.  As 
it  is,  I  tremble  and  shake  in  my  shoes  as  I  walk  about  and  think 
of  what  might  have  been  done,"  Then  Phineas  gave  his  hand 
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to  Sir  (kegory,  and  from  that  time  forth  was  inclined  to  think 
well  of  Sir  Gregory. 

Throughout  the  whole  evening  he  was  unable  to  speak  to 
Madame  Goesler,  but  to  the  other  people  around  him  he  found 
himself  talking  quite  at  his  ease,  as  though  nothing  peculiar  had 
happened  to  him.  Almost  everybody,  except  the  duke,  made 
some  slight  allusion  to  his  adventure,  and  he,  in  spite  of  his 
resolution  to  the  contrary,  found  himself  driven  to  talk  of  it.  It 
had  seemed  quite  natural  that  Sir  Gregory, — ^who  had  in  truth 
been  eager  for  his  condemnation,  thinking  him  to  have  been 
guilty, — should  come  to  him  and  make  peace  with  him  by  telling 
him  of  the  nature  of  the  work  that  had  been  imposed  upon  him ; 
— ^and  when  Sir  Harry  Coldfoot  assured  him  that  never  in  his 
life  had  his  mind  been  relieved  of  so  heavy  a  weight  as  when  he 
received  the  information  about  the  key,— that  also  was  natural 
A  few  days  ago  he  had  thought  that  these  allusions  woutd  kill  him. 
The  prospect  of  them  had  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his  lodgings; 
but  now  he  smiled  and  chatted,  and  was  quiet  and  at  ease. 

Good  night,  Mr.  Finn,"  the  duchess  said  to  him,  ^  I  know 
the  people  have  been  boring  you," 

"Not  in  the  least.* 

"  I  saw  Sir  Gregory  at  it,  and  I  can  guess  what  Sir  Gregory 
was  talking  about.*' 
"  I  like  Sir  Gregory,  Duchess." 

"  That  shows  a  very  Christian  disposition  on  your  part  And 
then  there  was  Sir  Harry.  I  understood  it  all,  but  I  could  not 
hinder  it.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  hadn't  it  ?— And  now  there  will 
be  an  end  of  it." 

"  Everybody  has  treated  me  very  well,"  said  Phineas,  almost 
in  tears.  "  Some  people  have  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  cannot 
understand  why  It  should  have  been  so." 

"  Because  some  people  are  your  very  excellent  good  friends. 
We, — ^that  is.  Mane  and  I,  you  know, — thought  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  you  to  come  down  and  get  through  it  all  here.  We 
could  see  that  you  weren't  driven  too  hard.  By-the-bye,  you 
have  hardly  seen  her,— -have  you?" 

"  Hardly,  since  I  was  upstairs  with  your  grace." 

"  My  grace  will  manage  better  for  you  to-morrow,  I  didn*t 
like  to  tell  you  to  take  her  out  to  dinner,  because  it  would  have 
looked  a  little  particular  after  her  very  remarkable  journey  to 
Prague.   If  you  ain't  grateful  you  must  be  a  wretch." 

"  But  I  am  grateful' 

"Well;  we  shall  see.  Good-night  You'll  ^d  a  lot  of  men 
going  to  smoke  somewhere,  I  don't  doubt," 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

THE  TRUMPETON  FEUD  IS  SETTLED. 

nsnHN  these  fine  early  autumn  days  spent  at  Matching,  the 
Hgt  Trumpeton  Wood  (Question  was  at  last  settled. 

E9  wl  ^^"^S^  summer,  considerably  acerbity  had  been 
sSdSI  added  to  the  matter  by  certam  articles  which  had 
appeared  in  certain  sporting  papers,  in  which  the  new  Duke  of 
Omnium  was  accused  of  neglecting  his  duty  to  the  county  in 
which  a  portion  of  his  property  lay.  The  question  was  argued 
at  considerable  length.  Is  a  landed  proprietor  bound,  or  is  he 
not,  to  keep  foxes  for  the  amusement  of  hii  neighbours  ?  To 
ordinary  thinkers,  to  unprejudiced  outsiders, — ^to  Americans, 
let  us  say,  or  Frenchmen,— there  does  not  seem  to  be  room 
even  for  an  argument  By  what  law  of  God  or  man  can  a  man 
be  bound  to  maintain  a  parcel  of  injurious  vermin  on  his 
property,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  finds  no  sport  himself, 
and  which  are  highly  detrimental  to  another  sport  in  which 
he  takes,  perhaps,  the  keenest  interest?  Trumpeton  Wood 
was  the  duke's  own, — to  do  just  as  he  pleased  with  it.  Why 
should  foxes  be  demanded  from  him,  then,  any  more  than  a 
bear  to  be  baited,  or  a  badger  to  be  drawn  in,  let  us  say,  his 
London  dining-room  ?  But  a  good  deal  had  been  said  which, 
though  not  perhaps  capable  of  convincing  the  unprejudiced 
American  or  Frenchman,  had  been  regarded  as  cogent  argu- 
ments to  country-bred  Englishmen.  The  Brake  Hunt  had  been 
established  for  a  great  many  years,  and  was  the  central 
attraction  of  a  district  well  known  for  its  hunting  propensities. 
The  preservation  of  foxes  might  be  an  open  question  in  such 
counties  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  but  could  not  be  so  in  the 
Brake  country.  Many  things  m,  no  doubt,  permissible  under 
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the  law,  which,  if  done,  would  show  the  doer  of  them  to  be  the 
enemy  of  his  species, — and  this  destruction  of  foxes  in  a  hunt- 
ing coimtry  may  be  named  as  one  of  them.  The  duke  might 
have  his  foxes  destroyed  if  he  pleased,  but  he  could  hardly  do  so 
and  remain  a  populsu:  magnate  in  England.  If  he  chose  to  put 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  desires  and  very  instincts  of  the 
people  among  whom  his  property  was  situated,  he  must  live  as 
a  "man  forbid.**  That  was  the  general  ailment,  and  then 
there  was  the  argument  special  to  this  particular  case.  As  it 
happened,  Trumpeton  Wood  was,  and  always  had  been,  the 
great  nursery  of  foxes  for  that  side  of  the  Brake  country. 
Gorse  coverts  make,  no  doubt,  the  charm  of  hunting,  but  gorse 
coverts  will  not  hold  foxes  unless  the  woodlands  be  preserved. 
The  fox  is  a  travelling  animal.  Knowing  weU  that  "home- 
staying  youths  have  ever  homely  wits,*'  lie  goes  out  and  sees 
the  world.  He  is  either  bom  in  the  woo<3ands,  or  wanders 
thither  in  his  early  youth.  If  all  foxes  so  wandering  be  doomed 
to  death,  if  poison,  and  wires,  and  traps,  and  hostile  keepers 
await  them  there  instead  of  the  tender  welcome  of  the  loving 
fox-preserver,  the  gorse  coverts  will  soon  be  empty,  and  the 
whole  country  will  be  afflicted  with  a  wild  dismay.  All  which 
Lord  Chiltern  understood  well  when  he  became  so  loud  in  his 
complaint  against  the  duke. 

But  our  dear  old  friend,  only  the  other  day  a  duke,  Planty 
Pall  as  he  was  lately  called,  devoted  to  work  and  to 
Parliament,  an  unselfish,  friendly,  wise  man,  who  by  no  means 
wanted  other  men  to  cut  their  coats  according  to  his  pattern, 
was  the  last  man  in  England  to  put  himself  forward  as  the 
enemy  of  an  established  delight.  He  did  not  hunt  himself,-- 
but  neither  did  he  shoot,  or  fish,  or  play  cards.  He  recreated 
himself  with  blue  books,  and  speculations  on  Adam  Smith  had 
been  his  distraction ; — ^but  he  knew  that  he  was  lymself  pecuhax, 
and  he  respected  the  habits  of  others.  It  had  fallen  out  in  this 
wise.  As  the  old  duke  had  become  very  old,  the  old  dukes 
agent  had  gradually  acquired  more  than  an  agenfs  proper 
influence  in  the  property ;  and  as  the  duke's  heir  would  not 
shoot  himself,  or  pay  attention  to  the  shooting,  and  as  the 
duke  would  not  let  the  shooting  of  his  wood,  Mr.  Fotherm 
the  steward,  had  gradually  become  oirmipotent  Now  Mr. 
FothergiU  was  not  a  hunting  man, — but  the  mischief  did  not 
at  all  lie  there.  Lord  Chiltern  would  not  communicate  with 
Mr.  FothergilL  Lord  Chiltern  would  write  to  the  duke,  and 
Mr.  Fothergill  became  an  established  enemy,  Hinc  i^?* 
From  this  source  sprung  all  those  powerfully  argued  artides  ui 
The  Field,  BeWs  Ufe,  and  Land  and  Water;— iox  on  this 
matter  aU  the  sporting  papers  were  of  one  mind. 

There  is  something  doubtless  absurd  in  the  intensity  of  the 
worship  paid  to  the  fox  by  hunting  communities.   The  aniw 
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becomes    sacred,  and  his  preservation  is  a  religion.  His 
irregular  destruction  is  a  profanity,  and  words  spoken  to  his 
injury  are  blasphemous.    Not  long  since  a  gentleman  shot  a 
fox  running  across  a  woodland  ride  in  a  hunting  country.  He 
had  mistaken  it  for  a  hare,  and  had  done  the  deed  in  the 
presence  of  keepers,  owner,  and  friends.   His  feelings  were  so 
acute  and  his  remorse  so  great  that,  in  their  pity,  they  had 
resolved  to  spare  him  ;  and  then,  on  the  spot,  entered  into  a 
solemn  compact  that  no  one  should  be  told.   Encouraged  by 
the  forbearing  tenderness^  the  unfortunate  one  ventured  to 
return  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  owner  of  the  wood,  hoping 
that,  in  spite  of  the  sacrilege  committed,  he  might  be  able  to 
face  a  world  that  would  be  ignorant  of  his  crime.   As  the 
vulpicide,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  deed,  went  along 
the   corridor  to  his  room,  one  maid-servant  whispered  to 
another,  and  the  poor  victim  of  an  imperfect  sight  heard  the 
words — "  That's  he  as  shot  the  fox      The  gentleman  did  not 
appear  at  dinner,  nor  was  he  ever  again  seen  in  those  parts. 

Mr.  Fothergill  had  become  angry.  Lord  Chiltem,  as  we 
know,  had  been  very  angry.  And  even  the  duke  was  angry. 
The  duke  was  angry  because  Lord  Chiltem  had  been  violent ; 
— and  Lord  Chiltem  had  been  violent  because  Mr.  FothergiU's 
conduct  had  been,  to  his  thinking,  not  only  sacrilegious,  but 
one  continued  course  of  wUful  sacrilege.  It  may  be  said  of 
Lord  Chiltem  that  in  his  eagerness  as  a  master  of  hounds  he 
had  almost  abandoned  his  love  of  riding.  To  kill  a  certain 
number  of  foxes  in  the  year,  after  the  legitimate  fashion,  had 
become  to  him  the  one  great  study  of  life  ; — and  he  did  it  with 
an  energy  equal  to  that  which  the  duke  devoted  to  decimal 
coinage.  His  huntsman  was  always  well  mounted,  with  two 
horses ;  but  Lord  Chiltem  would  give  up  his  own  to  the  man 
and  take  charge  of  a  weary  animal  as  a  common  groom  when  he 
found  that  he  might  thus  further  the  object  of  the  day's  sport. 
He  worked  as  men  work  only  at  pleasure.  He  never  missed  a 
day,  even  when  cub-hunting  required  that  he  should  leave  his 
bed  at  3  a.m.  He  was  constant  at  his  kenneL  He  was  always 
thinking  about  it.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  Brake  Hounds. 
And  it  was  too  much  for  him  that  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Fothergill 
should  be  allowed  to  wire  foxes  in  Trumpeton  Wood!  The 
duke's  property,  indeed !  Surely  all  that  was  understood  in 
England  by  this  time.  Now  he  had  consented  to  come  to 
Matching,  bringing  his  wife  with  him,  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  settled.  There  had  been  a  threat  that  he  would  give 
up  the  country,  in  which  case  it  was  declared  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  Brake  Hunt  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  masters,  subscribers,  owners  of  coverts,  or  farmers,  unless  a 
different  order  of  things  should  be  made  to  prevail  in  regard  to 
Trumpeton  Wood. 
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The  duke,  however,  had  declined  to  interfere  personally.  He 
had  told  his  wife  that  he  should  be  delighted  to  welcome  Loid 
and  Lady  Chiltem, — as  he  would  any  other  friends  of  hers. 
The  guests,  indeed,  at  the  duke's  house  were  never  his  guests, 
but  idways  hers.  But  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  brought 
into  an  argument  with  Lord  Chiltem  as  to  the  management  of 
his  own  property.  The  duchess  was  made  to  understand  that 
she  must  prevent  any  such  awkwardness.  And  she  did 
prevent  it  "And  now,  Lord  Chiltem,"  she  said,  "how  about 
the  foxes?"  She  had  taken  care  there  should  be  a  council  of 
war  around  her.  Lady  Chiltem  and  Madame  Goesler  were 
present,  and  also  Phineas  Finn. 

"Well;— how  about  them?"  said  the  lord,  showinz^  by  the 
fiery  eagerness  of  his  eye,  and  the  increased  redness  of  his  face, 
that  though  the  matter  had  been  introduced  somewhat  jocosely, 
there  could  not  really  be  an^  joke  about  it. 

"  Why  couldn't  you  keep  it  all  out  of  the  newspapers 

"  I  don't  write  the  newspapers.  Duchess.  I  can't  help  the 
newspapers.  When  two  hundred  men  ride  through  Trumpeton 
Wood,  and  see  one  fox  found,  and  that  fox  with  only  three 
pads,  of  course  the  newspapers  will  say  that  the  foxes  an 
trapped." 

"We  may  have  traps  if  we  like  it,  Lord  Chiltem."  ^ 

"  Certainly  ; — only  say  so,  and  we  shall  know  where  we  are. 
He  looked  very  angry,  and  poor  Lady  Chiltem  was  covered 
with  dismay.  "  The  duke  can  destroy  the  hunt  if  he  pleases, 
no  doubt,"  said  the  lord. 

"  But  we  don't  like  traps.  Lord  Chiltern nor  yet  poisom  nor 
anything  that  is  wicked.  I'd  go  and  nurse  the  foxes  myself  if  1 
knew  how,  wouldn't  I,  Marie  ?  " 

They  have  robbed  the  duchess  of  her  sleep  for  the  last  six 
months,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"And  if  they  go  on  being  not  properly  brouj^ht  up  ana 
educated,  they'll  makt  an  old  woman  ot  me.  As  tor  the  duke, 
he  can't  be  comfortable  in  his  arithmetic  for  thinking  of  them. 
But  what  can  one  do  ?  " 

"  Change  your  keepers,"  said  Lord  Chiltem,  energetically. 

"  It  is  easy  to  say, — change  your  keepers.  How  am  I  to  set 
about  it  ?  To  whom  can  I  apply  to  appoint  others  ?  Don't  you 
know  what  vested  interests  mean.  Lord  Chiltem  ?  " 

"  Then  nobody  can  manage  his  own  property  as  he  pleases  ? 

"  Nobody  can, — unless  he  does  the  work  himself.  If  1 
to  go  and  live  in  Trumpeton  Wood,  I  could  do  it ;  but  you  sec  1 
have  to  live  here.  I  vote  that  we  have  an  officer  of  State,  to  go 
in  and  out  with  the  Government,— with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of 
not  according  as  things  go,  and  that  we  call  him  FoxInastc^ 
General.    It  would  be  just  the  thing  for  Mr.  Finn." 

"  There  would  be  a  salary,  of  course,"  said  Phineas. 
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"nen  I  suppose  that  nothing  can  be  done/'  u3A  Lord 
Chiltern.  ^  .  \ 

**  My  dear  Lord  Chiltem,  everything  has  been  done.  Vested 
interests  have  been  attended  to.  Keepers  shall  prefer  foxes  to 
pheasants,  wires  shall  be  unheard  of,  and  Tnunpeton  Wood 
shall  once  again  be  the  glory  of  the  Brake  Hunt.  It  won't  cost 
the  duke  above  a  thousand  or  two  a  year.^ 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  put  the  duke  to  any  un- 
necessary expense,"  said  Lord  Chiltem  solemnly, — still  fearing 
that  the  duchess  was  only  playing  with  him.  It  made  him 
angry  that  he  could  not  imbue  other  people  with  his  idea  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  amusement  of  a  whole  county. 

"  Do  not  think  of  it.  We  have  pensioned  poor  Mr.  Fothergill, 
and  he  retires  from  the  administration." 

"  Then  itll  be  all  right,"  said  Lord  Chiltem. 

"  I  am  so  glad,''  said  his  wife. 
And  so  the  |^eat  Mr.  FothergiU  falls  from  power,  and  goes 
down  into  obscunty,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

He  was  an  impudent  old  man,  and  that's  the  truth,"  said 
the  duchess ; — "and  he  has  always  been  my  thorough  detesta- 
tion. But  if  you  only  knew  what  I  have  gone  tiirough  to  get 
rid  of  him, — and  all  on  account  of  Trumpeton  Wood,— youVi 
send  me  every  brush  taken  in  the  Brake  country  during  the 
next  season." 

**  Your  grace  shall  at  any  rate  have  one  of  them,"  said  Lord 
Chiltern. 

On  the  next  day  Lord  and  Lady  Chiltem  went  back  to 
Harrington  Hall.  When  the  end  of  August  comes^  a  master  of 
hounds, — ^who  is  really  a  master, — ^is  wanted  at  home.  Nothing 
short  of  an  embassy  on  behalf  of  the  great  coverts  of  his 
coimtry  would  have  keep  this  master  away  at  present ;  and  now, 
his  diplomacy  having  succeeded,  he  hurried  back  to  make  the 
most  of  its  results.  Lady  Chiltem,  before  she  went,  made  a 
little  speech  to  Phineas  Finn. 

"  Youll  come  to  us  in  the  winter,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

"I  should  like." 

"  You  must.  No  one  was  truer  to  you  than  we  were,  you 
know.  Indeed,  regarding  you  as  we  do,  how  should  we  not 
have  been  true  ?  It  was  impossible  to  me  that  my  old  friend 
should  have  been  ^ 

"Oh,  Lady  Chiltem  !" 

"  Of  course  you'll  come.  You  owe  it  to  us  to  come.  And 
may  I  say  this  ?  If  there  be  anybody  to  come  with  you,  that  will 
make  it  only  so  much  the  better.  If  it  should  be  so,  of  course 
there  will  be  letters  written?"  To  this  question,  however, 
Phineas  Finn  made  no  answer. 
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morning,  very  shortly  after  her  return  to  Harrington, 
Lady  Chiltem  was  told  that  Mr.  Spooner  of  Spoon 
Hall  had  called,  and  desired  to  see  her.    She  sug- 
gested that  the  gentleman  had  probably  asked  for  her 
hasband, — who,  at  that  moment,  was  enjoying  his  recovered 
.supremacy  in  the  centre  of  Trumpeton  Wood ;  but  she  was 
assured  that  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Spooner's  mission  was  to 
herself.  She  had  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Spooner,  and  she  went  to^him 
it  once.   After  the  first  greeting  he  rushed  into  the  subject  of 
the  great  triumph, ,  "  So  we've  got  rid  of  Mr.  Fothergill,  Lady 
Chihern." 

"Yes  ;  Mr.  Fothergill  will  not,  I  believe,  trouble  us  any  more. 
.He  is  an  old  man,  it  seems,  and  has  retired  from  the  duke's 
service.*' 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am,  Lady  Chiltem.  We  were 
afraid  that  Chiltem  would  have  thrown  it  up,  and  then  I  dont 
know  where  we  should  have  been.  England  would  not  have 
teen  England  any  longer,  to  my  thinking,  if  we  hadn't  won  the 
say.  It'd  have  been  just  like  a  French  revolution.  Nobody 
could  have  known  what  was  coming' or  where  he  was  going." 

That  Mr,  Spooner  should  be  enthusiastic  on  any 
question  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  still  it  seemed  to  be  odd 
that  he  should  have  driven  himself  over  from  Spoon  Hall  to  pour 
his  feelings  into  Lady  Chiltem's  ear.  "We  shall  go  ony^T^ 
nicely  now,  I  don't  doubt,"  said  she;  "and  Fm  sure  that I^ro 
Chiltem  will  be  glad  to  find  that  you  are  pleased." 

I  am  very  much  pleased,  I  can  tell  you."  Then  he  paused, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  changed  altogether  when  he 
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spoke  again.  "  But  I  didn't  come  over  only  about  that,  I  ady 
Chiltem.  Miss  Palliser  has  not  come  back  with  you,  Lady 
Chiltem?" 

"  We  left  Miss  Palliser  at  Matching.  You  know  she  is  the 
duk^s  cousin." 

"  I  wish  she  wasn't,  with  all  my  heart." 

"Why  should  you  want  to  rob  her  of  her  relations,  Mr. 
Spooner  ?  " 

"  Because  because  .   I  don't  want  to  say  a  word 

against  her,  Lady  Chiltem.  To  me  she  is  perfect  as  a  star  ; — 
beautiful  as  a  rose."  Mr.  Spooner  as  he  said  this  pointed  first 
to  the  heavens  and  then  to  the  earth.  "But  perhaps  she 
wouldn't  have  been  so  proud  of  her  grandfather  hadn't  he  been 
a  duke." 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  proud  of  that." 

"  People  do  think  of  it,  Lady  Chiltem  ;  and  I  don't  say  that 
they  ought  not.  Of  course  it  makes  a  difference,  and  when  a 
man  lives  altogether  in  the  country,  as  I  do,  it  seems  to  signify 
so  much  more.  But  if  you  back  to  old  county  families, 
Lady  Chiltern,  the  Spooners  have  been  here  pretty  nearly  as 
long  as  the  Pallisers, — if  not  longer.  The  Desponders,  from 
whom  we  come,  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror." 

"I  have  always  heard  that  there  isn't  a  more  respectabl^e 
family  in  the  county." 

"  That  there  isn't.  There  was  a  grant  of  land,  which  took 
their  name,  and  became  the  Manor  of  Despond ;  there's  where 
Spoon  Hall  is  now.  Sir  Thomas  Desponder  was  one  of  those 
who  demanded  the  Charter,  though  his  name  wasn't  always 
given,  because  he  wasn't  a  baron.  Perhaps  Miss  Palliser  does 
not  know  all  that." 

"  1  doubt  whether  she  cares  about  those  things." 

"  Women  do  care  about  them, — very  much.  Perhaps  she  has 
heard  of  the  two  spoons  crossed,  and  doesn't  know  that  that  was 
a  stupid  vulgar  practical  joke.  Our  crest  is  a  knight's  head 
bowed,  with  the  motto,  *  Desperandum.'  Soon  after  the  Con- 
quest, one  of  the  Desponders  fell  in  love  with  the  Queen,  and 
never  would  give  it  up,  though  it  wasn't  any  good.  Her  name 
was  Matilda,  and  so  he  went  as  a  crusader  and  got  killed.  But 
wherever  he  went  h<*  had  the  knight's  head  bowed,  and  the  motto 
on  the  slifeld." 

"  What  a  romantic  story,  Mr.  Cpooner  ! " 

"  Isn't  it  ?  And  its  quite  true.  That's  the  way  we  became 
Spooners.  I  never  told  her  of  it,  but,  somehow  I  wish  I 
had  now.  It  always  seemed  that  she  didn't  think  that  I  was 
anybody." 

"The  tmth  is,  Mr.  Spooner,  that  she  was  always  thinking 
that  somebody  else  was  everything.    When  a  gentleman  is 
told  that  a  lady's  affections  have  been  pre-engaged,  however 
?6 
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much  he  may  regret  the  circumstances,  he  cannot,  I  think, 
fed  any  hurt  to  his  pride.  If  I  understand  the  matter,  Miss 
Palliser  explained  to  you  that  she  was  engaged  when  first  you 
spoke  to  her.'* 

"  You  are  speaking  of  young  Gerard  Maule." 

"  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Maule." 

"  But  she  has  quarred  with  him,  Lady  Chiltem." 

"  Don't  you  know  what  such  quarrels  come  to  ?  " 
Well,  no.   That  is  to  say,  everybody  tells  me  that  it  is  really 
broken  off,  and  that  he  has  gone  nobody  knows  where.  At 
any  rate  he  never  shows  himself.   He  doesn't  mean  it,  Lady 
Chihem." 

'*  I  don't  know  what  he  means." 

"  And  he  can't  afford  it,  Lady  Chiltern.    I  mean  it,  and  I  can 
afford  it   Surely  that  might  go  for  something."  j 

'*  I  cannot  say  what  Mr.  Maule  may  mean  to  do,  Mr,  Spooner,  | 
but  I  think  it  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  he  is  at  present  staying 
at  Matching,  under  the  same  roof  with  Miss  Palliser." 

"  Maule  staying  at  the  duke's  I "  When  Mr.  Spooner  heard 
this  there  came  a  sudden  change  over  his  face.  His  jaw  fell,  and 
his  mouth  was  opened,  and  the  redness  of  his  cheeks  flew  up  to 
his  forehead. 

"  He  was  expected  there  yesterday,  and  I  need  hardly  suggest 
to  you  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  quarrel." 

"  Going  to  the  duke's  won't  give  him  an  income." 

"I  know  nothing  about  that,  Mr,  Spooner.  But  it  really 
seems  to  me  that  you  misinterpret  the  nature  of  the  affections 
of  such  a  girl  as  Miss  Palliser.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that 
she  should  cease  to  love  a  man  because  he  is  not  so  rich  as 
another?" 

"  People,  when  they  get  married  want  a  house  to  live  in,  Lady 

Chiltern.   Now  at  Spoon  Hall  " 

"  Believe  me,  that  is  in  vain,  Mr.  Spooner." 
"  You  are  quite  sure  of  it  ?  " 
"  Quite  sure." 

"  I'd  have  done  anything  for  her,— anything  !  She  might 
aave  had  what  settlements  she  pleased.  I  told  Ned  that  he 
must  go,  if  she  made  a  point  of  it.  I'd  have  gone  abroad,  or 
lived  just  anywhere.  I'd  come  to  that,— that  I  didn't  mind  the 
hunting  a  bit" 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you, — I  am  indeed." 

"  It  cuts  a  fellow  all  to  pieces  so !  And  yet  what  is  it  all 
about  ?  A  slip  of  a  girl  that  isn't  anything  so  very  much  out  of 
the  way  after  all.  Lady  Chiltern,  I  shouldn't  care  if  the  horses 
kicked  the  trap  all  to  pieces  going  back  to  Spoon  Hall,  and  mc 
with  it." 

"You'll  get  over  it,  Mr.  Spooner."  . 
Get  over  it !   I  suppose  I  shall ;  but  I  shall  never  be  as  I 
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was.    I've  been  always  thinking  of  the  day  when  there  must  be 
a  lady  at  Spoon  Hall,  and  putting  it  off,  you  know.  ThereTl 
never  be  a  lady  there  now  j— never.   You  don't  think  there's 
any  chance  at  all  ?" 
"  I'm  sure  there  is  none," 

"  I'd  gpve  half  I've  got  in  all  the  world/'  said  the  wretched 
man,  "just  to  get  it  out  of  my  head.  I  know  what  it  will 
come  to."  Though  he  paused,  Lady  Chiltem  could  ask  no 
question  respecting  Mr.  Spooner's  future  prospects.  "  It'll  be 
two  bottles  of  champagne  at  dinner,  and  two  bottles  of  claret 
afterwards,  every  day.  I  only  hope  she'll  know  that  she  did 
it.  Good-bye,  Lady  Chiltem.  I  thought  that  perhaps  you'd 
haTc  helped  me." 

"  I  cannot  help  you." 

"  Good-bye."  So  he  went  down  to  his  trap,  and  drove  himself 
violently  home,— without,  however,  achieving  the  ruin  which  he 
desired.  Let  us  hope  that  as  time  cures  his  wound,  that  threat 
as  to  increased  consumption  of  wine  may  fall  to  the  ground 
unfulfilled. 

In  the  meantime  Gerard  Maule  had  arrived  at  Matching 
Priory. 

"  We  have  quarrelled,"  Adelaide  had  said  when  the  duchess 
told  her  that  her  lover  was  to  come.  "  Then  you  had  better 
make  it  up  again,"  the  duchess  had  answered, — and  there  had 
been  an  end  of  it.  Nothing  more  was  done  ;  no  arrangement 
was  made,  and  Adelaide  was  left  to  meet  the  man  as  best  she 
might.  The  quarrel  to  her  had  been  as  the  disruption  of  the 
heavens.  She  had  declared  to  herself  that  she  would  bear  it ; 
but  the  misfortune  to  be  borne  was  a  broken  world  falling  about 
her  own  ears.  She  had  thought  of  a  nunnery,  of  Ophelia 
among  the  water-lilies,  and  of  an  early  death-bed.  Then  she 
had  pictured  to  herself  the  somewhat  ascetic  and  very  laborious 
life  of  an  old  maiden  lady  whose  only  recreation  fifty  years 
hence  should  consist  in  looking  at  the  portrait  of  him  who  had 
once  been  her  lover.  And  now  she  was  told  that  he  was  com- 
ing to  Matching  as  though  nothing  had  been  the  matter !  She 
tried  to  think  whether  it  was  not  her  duty  to  have  her  things 
at  once  packed,  and  ask  for  a  carriage  to  take  her  to  the 
railway  station.  But  she  was  in  the  house  of  her  nearest  relative, 
— of  him  and  also  of  her  who  were  bound  to  see  that  things 
were  right ;  and  then  there  might  be  a  more  pleasureable 
existence  than  that  which  would  nave  to  depend  on  a  photo- 
graph for  its  keenest  delight.  But  how  should  she  meet  him  ? 
In  what  way  should  she  address  him  ?  Should  she  ignore  the 
quarrel,  or  recognise  it,  or  take  some  milder  course  ?  She  was 
half  afraid  of  the  duchess,  and  could  not  ask  for  assistance. 
And  the  duchess,  though  good-natured,  seemed  to  her  to  be 
rough.  There  was  nobody  at  Matching  to  whom  she  could  say 
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a  word so  she  lived  on,  and  trembled,  and  doubted  from  hout 
to  hour  whether  the  world  would  not  come  to  an  end. 

The  duchess  was  rough,  but  she  was  very  good-natured.  She 
had  contrived  that  the  two  lovers  shoidd  be  brought  into  the 
same  house,  and  did  not  doubt  at  all  but  what  they  would  be 
able  to  adjust  their  own  little  differences  when  they  met  Her 
experiences  of  the  world  had  certainly  made  her  more  alive 
to  the  material  prospects  than  to  the  delicate  aroma  of  a  love 
adventure.  She  had  been  greatly  knocked  about  herself,  and 
the  material  prospects  had  come  uppermost.  But  all  that 
had  happened  to  her  had  tended  to  open  her  hand  to  other 
people,  and  had  enabled  her  to  be  good-natured  with  delight, 
even  when  she  knew  that  her  friends  imposed  upon  her.  She 
didn't  care  much  for  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  ;  but  when  she  was 
told  that  the  lady  with  money  would  not  consent  to  marry 
the  aristocratic  pauper  except  on  condition  that  she  should  be 
received  at  Matching,  the  duchess  at  once  gjave  the  invitation. 
And  now,  though  she  couldn't  go  into  the  "  fal-lallery,"— as  she 
called  it  to  Madame  Goesler, — of  settling  a  meeting  between 
two  young  people  who  had  fallen  out,  she  worked  hard  till  she 
accomplished  something  perhaps  more  important  to  their  future 
happiness.  "Plantagenet,"  she  said,  "there  can  be  no  objection 
to  your  cousin  having  that  money." 

"Mydearl" 

"  Oh  come  ;  you  must  remember  about  Adelaide,  and  that 
young  man  who  is  coming  here  to-day." 

"  You  told  me  that  Adelaide  is  to  be  married.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  young  man." 

"  His  name  is  Maule,  and  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  all  that. 
Some  day  when  his  father  dies  he'll  have  a  small  property  some^ 
where." 

"  I  hope  he  has  a  profession." 

"  No,  he  has  not.   I  told  you  all  that  before." 

"  If  he  has  nothing  at  all,  Glencora,  why  did  he  ask  a  young 
lady  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear ;  what's  the  good  of  going  into  all  that  ?  He  has 
got  something.  They'll  do  immensely  well,  if  you'll  only  listen. 
She  is  your  first  cousm." 

"  Of  course  she  is,"  said  Plantagenet,  lifting  up  his  hand  to  his 
hair. 

"  And  you  are  bound  to  do  something  for  her." 

"  No  ;  I  am  not  bound.  But  I'm  very  willing,^if  you  wish  it 
Put  the  thing  on  a  right  footing." 

"  I  hate  footings,— that  is,  right  footings.  We  can  manage 
this  without  taking  money  out  of  your  pocket" 

"  My  dear  Glencora,  if  I  am  to  give  my  cousin  money  I  shall 
do  so  by  putting  my  hand  into  my  own  pocket  in  preference  to 
that  of  any  other  person." 
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"  Madame  Goesler  says  that  she'll  sign  all  the  papers  about  the 
duke's  legacy, — ^the  money  I  mean, — if  she  may  be  allowed  to 
make  it  over  to  the  duke's  niece." 

Of  course  Madame  Goesler  may  do  what  she  likes  with  her 
own.  I  cannot  hinder  her.  But  I  would  rather  that  you  should 
not  interfere.  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  is  a  very  serious 
sum  of  money.*' 

"You  won't  take  it." 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Nor  will  Madame  Goesler ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  these  young  people  should  not  hare  it  Of  course 
Adelaide  being  the  duke's  niece  does  make  a  difference.  Why 
else  should  I  care  about  it  ?  She  is  nothing  to  me, — and  as,  for 
him,  I  shouldn't  know  him  again  if  I  were  to  meet  himiin  the 
street." 

And  so  the  thing  was  settled.  The  duke  was  powerless 
against  the  energy  of  his  wife,  and  the  lawyer  was  mstructed 
that  Madame  Goesler  would  take  the  proper  steps  for  putting 
herself  into  possession  of  the  duke's  legacy, — ^asifar  as  the 
money  was  concerned, — with  the  view  of  transferring  it  to  the 
Duke's  niece.  Miss  Adelaide  Palliser.  As  for  the  diamonds,  the 
difficulty  could  not  be  solved  Madame  Goesler  still  refused  to 
take  them,  and  desired  her  lawyer  to  instruct  her  as  to  the  form 
by  which  she  could  most  thoroughly  and  condusively  renounce 
that  legacy. 

Gerard  Maule  had  his  ideas  about  the  meeting  which  would 
of  course  take  place  at  Matching.  He  wotQd  not,  he  thought, 
have  been  asked  there  had  it  not  been  intended  diat  he  should 
marry  Adelaide.  He  did  not  care  much  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
duke  and  duchess,  but  he  was  conscious  of  certain  profitable 
advantages  which  might  accrue  from  such  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  position  from  the  great  relatives  of  his  intended  bride. 
It  would  be  something  to  be  married  from  the  house  of  the 
duchess,  and  to  receive  his  wife  from  the  duke's  hand.  His 
father  would  probably  be  driven  to  acquiesce,  and  people  who 
were  almost  omnipotent  in  the  world  would  at  any  rate  give 
him  a  start.  He  expected  no  money ;  nor  did  he  possess  that 
character,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  which  is  given  to  such 
expectation.  But  there  would  be  encouragement,  and  the  thing 
would  probably  be  done.  As  for  the  meeting, — ^he  would  take 
her  in  his  arms  if  he  found  her  alone,  and  beg  her  pardon  for 
that  cross  word  about  Boulogne.  He  would  assure  her  that 
Boulogne  itself  would  be  a  heaven  to  him  if  she  were  with 
him, — and  he  thought  that  she  would  believe  him.  When  he 
reached  the  house  he  was  asked  into  a  room  in  which  a  lot  of 
people  were  playing  billiards  or  crowded  round  a  billiard  table. 
The  Chiltems  were  gone,  and  he  was  at  first  ill  at  ease,  finding 
no  friend.   Madame  Goesleri  who  had  met  him  at  Harrington, 
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came  up  to  nim,  and  told  liim  that  the  duchess  would  be  there 
directly,  and  then  Phineas,  who  had  been  playing  at  the 
moment  of  his  entrance,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said  a 
word  or  two  about  the  Chilterns.  I  was  so  delighted  to  hear 
of  your  acquittal,''  said  Maule. 

^  We  never  talk  about  that  now,"  said  Phineas,  going  back  to 
his  stroke.  Adelaide  Palliser  was  not  present,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  meeting  had  not  yet  been  encountered.  They  all  remained 
in  the  billiard-room  till  it  was  time  for  the  ladies  to  dress,  and 
Adelaide  had  not  ventured  to  show  herself.  Somebod)r  offered 
to  take  him  to  his  room,  and  he  was  conducted  up-stairs,  and 
told  that  they  dined  at  eight|— but  nothing  had  been  arranged. 
Nobody  had  as  vet  mentioned  her  name  to  him.  Surely  it  could 
not  be  that  she  nad  gone  away  when  she  heard  that  he  was 
coming,  and  that  she  was  really  determined  to  make  the  quarrel 
pernetual  ?  He  had  three-quarters-of-an-hour  in  which  to  get 
reaay  for  dinner,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be  uncomfortable  and 
out  of  his  element.  He  had  been  sent  to  his  chamber  pre- 
maturely, because  nobody  had  known  what  to  do  with  him; 
and  he  wished  hunself  back  in  London.  The  duchess,  no 
doubt,  had  intended  to  be  good-natured,  but  she  had  made  a 
mistake.  So  he  sat  by  his  open  window,  and  looked  out  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Priory,  which  were  close  to  the  house,  and 
wondered  why  he  mightn't  have  been  allowed  to  wander  about 
the  garden  instead  of  being  shut  up  there  in  a  bed-room.  But 
he  fSt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  any  escape  now.  He 
would  meet  the  duke  or  the  duchess,  or  perhaps  Adelaide  her- 
self, in  some  of  the  passages,  —  and  there  would  be  an 
embarrassment.  So  he  dawfled  away  the  time,  looking  out  of 
the  window  as  he  dressed,  and  descended  to  the  drawing-room  at 
eight  o'clock.  He  shook  hands  with  the  duke,  and  was  wel- 
comed by  the  duchess,  and  then  glanced  round  the  room. 
There  she  was,  seated  on  a  sofa  between  two  other  ladies,--of 
whom  one  was  his  friend.  Madame  Goesler.  It  was  essentially 
necessary  that  he  should  notice  her  in  some  wa)r,  and  he 
walked  up  to  her,  and  offered  her  his  hand.  It  was  impossible 
that  he  should  allude  to  what  was  past,  and  he  merely  muttered 
something  as  he  stood  over  her.  She  blushed  up  to  her  eyes 
and  was  absolutely  dumb.  "  Mr,  Maule,  perhaps  you'll  take 
our  cousin  Adelaide  out  to  dinner,"  said  the  duchess,  a  moment 
afterwards,  whispering  in  his  ear. 

"  Have  you  forgiven  me  ?"  he  said  to  her,  as  they  passed  from 
one  room  to  the  other. 

"  I  will,— if  vou  care  to  be  forgiven,"  The  duchess  had  been 
ciuite  right,  and  the  quarrel  was  all  over  without  any  arrange- 
tnent. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  allowed  to  walk  about  the 
grounds  without  any  impemment,  and  to  visit  the  ruins  which 
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lad  looked  so  charming  to  him  from  the  window.  Nor  was  he 
alone.  Miss  Palliser  was  now  by  no  means  anxious  as  she  had 
been  yesterday  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  was  willingly 
Dersuaded  to  show  him  all  the  beauties  of  the  place. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  said  what  I  did,  I  know,"  pleaded  Maule. 

"  Never  mind  it  now,  Gerard." 

"  I  mean  about  going  to  Boulogne." 

"  It  did  sound  so  melancholy." 

"  But  I  only  meant  that  we  should  have  to  be  very  careful 
how  we  lived.  I  don't  know  quite  whether  I  am  so  good  at 
being  careful  about  money  as  a  fellow  ought  to  be." 

"  You  must  take  a  lesson  from  me.  Sir." 

"I  have  sent  the  horses  to  Tattersall's,"  he  said  in  atone 
that  was  almost  funereal. 

"What!— already.?" 

"  I  gave  the  order  yesterday.  They  are  to  be  sold,— I  don't 
know  when.  They  won't  fetch  anything.  They  never  do.  One 
always  buys  bad  horses  there  for  a  lot  of  money,  and  sells  good 
ones  for  nothing.  Where  the  difference  goes  to  I  never  could 
make  out," 

"  I  suppose  the  man  gets  it  who  sells  them.'' 

"  No ;  he  don't.  The  fellows  get  it  who  have  their  eyes 
open.  My  eyes  never  were  open, — except  as  far  as  seeing  you 
went." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  had  opened  them  wider  you  wouldn't  have  to 
go  to  

"  Don't,  Adelaide,  But,  as  I  was  saying  about  the  horses, 
when  they're  sold  of  course  the  bills  won't  go  on.  And  I 
suppose  things  will  come  right,   I  don't  owe  so  very  much," 

"  I've  got  something  to  tell  you,"  she  said, 

"What  about?" 

"  You're  to  see  my  cousin  to-day  at  two  o'clock." 
"The  duke?" 

"  Yes, — the  duke  ;  and  he  has  got  a  proposition.  I  don't 
know  that  you  need  sell  your  horses,  as  it  seems  to  make  you 
so  very  unhappy.   You  remember  Madame  Goesler  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do.   She  was  at  Harrington," 

"  There's  something  about  a  legacy  which  I  can't  understand 
at  all.  It  is  ever  so  much  money,  and  it  did  belong  to  the  old 
duke.  They  say  it  is  to  be  mine,— or  yours  rather,  if  we  should 
ever  be  married.  And  then  you  know,  Gerard,  perhaps,  after 
all,  you  needn't  go  to  Boulo^e."  So  she  took  her  revenge,  and 
he  had  his  as  he  pressed  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kissed 
her  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  Priory. 

Precisely  at  two  to  the  moment  he  had  his  interview  with  the 
duke,  and  very  disagreeable  it  was  to  both  of  them,  The  duko 
was  bound  to  explain  that  the  magnificent  present  which  waa 
being  made  to  his  cousin  was  a  gift,  not  from  him,  but  from 
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Madame  Goesler ;  and,  though  he  was  intent  on  maldng  this  a§ 
plain  as  possible,  he  did  not  like  the  task.  "  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Maule,  that  Madame  Goesler  is  unwilling,  for  reasons  with 
which  I  need  not  trouble  you,  to  take  the  legacy  which  was 
left  to  her  by  my  imcle.  I  think  her  reasons  to  be  insufficient, 
but  it  is  a  matter  in  which  she  must,  of  course,  judge  for  her- 
self. She  has  decided,  —  very  much,  I  fear,  at  my  wife's 
instigation,  which  I  must  own  I  regret, — to  give  the  money  to 
one  of  our  family,  and  has  been  pleased  to  say  that  my  cousin 
Adelaide  shall  be  the  recipient  of  her  bounty.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I  cannot  stop  her  generosity  if  I  would,  nor  can 
I  say  that  my  cousin  ought  to  refuse  it.  Adelaide  will  have 
the  entire  sum  as  her  fortune,  short  by  the  legacy  duty,  which, 
as  you  are  probably  aware,  will  be  ten  per  cent,  as  Madame 
Goesler  was  not  related  to  my  uncle.  The  money  will,  of 
course,  be  settled  on  my  cousin  and  on  her  children.  I  believe 
that  will  be  all  I  shall  have  to  say,  except  that  Lady  Glencora, 
—  the  duchess,  I  mean,  —  wishes  that  Adelaide  should  be 
married  from  our  house.  If  this  be  so  I  shall,  of  course,  hope 
to  have  the  honour  of  giving  my  cousin  away."  The  duke  was 
by  no  means  a  pompous  man,  and  probably  there  was  no  man 
in  England  of  so  high  rank  who  thought  so  little  of  his  rank. 
But  he  was  stiff  and  somewhat  ungainly,  and  the  task  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  execute  had  been  very  disag^reeablc  to 
him.  He  bowed  when  he  had  finished  his  speech,  and  Gerard 
Maule  felt  himself  bound  to  go,  almost  without  expressing  his 
thanks. 

^  My  dear  Mr.  Maule,'*  said  Madame  Goesler,  you  literally 
must  not  say  a  vt^rd  to  me  about  it  The  money  was  not 
mine,  and  under  no  circumstances  would  or  could  be  mine.  I 
have  given  nothing,  and  could  not  have  presumed  to  make  such 
a  present  The  money,  I  take  it,  does  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
present  duke,  and  as  he  does  not  want  it,  it  is  very  natural 
that  it  should  go  to  his  cousin.  I  trust  that  you  may  both  live 
to  enjoy  it  long,  but  I  cannot  allow  any  thanks  to  be  given  to 
me  by  either  of  you.*' 

After  that  he  tried  the  duchess,  who  was  somewhat  more 
gracious.    "  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Maule,  you  are  a  very  lucky  man 
to  find  twenty  thousand  pounds  and  more  going  begging  about 
the  country  in  that  way." 
Indeed  I  am.  Duchess." 

"And  Adelaide  is  lucky,  too,  for  I  doubt  whether  either  of 
you  are  given  to  any  very  penetrating  economies.  I  am  told  that 
you  like  hunting." 

"  I  have  sent  my  horses  to  Tattersall's." 

"  There  is  enough  now  for  a  little  hunting,  I  suppose,  unless 
you  have  a  dozen  children.  And  now  you  and  Adelaide  must 
jiettle.when  it's  to  bet    I  hate  things  to  be  delayed.   People  go 
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611  quarrelling  and  fancying  this  and  that,  and  thinking  that  the 
world  is  full  of  romance  and  poetry.  When  they  get  married 
they  know  better." 

"  I  hope  the  romance  and  poetry  do  not  all  vanish.*' 
"  Romance  and  poetry  are  for  the  most  part  lies,  Mr.  Maule, 
and  are  very  apt  to  bring  people  into  difficulty.  I  have  seen 
something  of  them  in  my  time,  and  I  much  prefer  downright 
honest  figures.  Two  and  two  make  four ;  idleness  is  the  root  of 
all  evil ;  love  your  neighbour  like  yourself,  and  the  rest  of  it 
Pray  remember  that  Adelaide  is  to  be  married  from  here,  and 
that  we  shall  be  very  happy  that  you  should  make  every  use 
you  like  of  our  house  until  then." 

We  may  so  far  anticipate  in  our  story  as  to  say  that  Adelaide 
Palliser  and  Gerard  Maule  were  married  from  Matching  Priory 
at  Matching  Church  early  in  that  October,  and  that  as  far  as 
the  coming  winter  was  concerned,  there  certainly  was  no 
hunting  for  the  gentleman.  They  went  to  Naples  instead  of 
Boulogne,  and  there  remained  tiU  the  warm  weather  came  in 
the  following  spring.  Nor  was  that  peremptory  sale  at 
Tattersall's  countermanded  as  regarded  any  of  the  horses. 
What  prices  were  realised  the  present  writer  has  never  been 
able  to  ascertain. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 


PHINEAS  FINN'S  SUCCESS. 

^HEN  Phineas  Finn  had  been  about  a  week  at  Match 
ing  he  received  a  letter,  or  rather  a  very  short  note, 
from  the  Prime  Minister,  asking  him  to  go  up  to 
London ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Duke  of  Omnium 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  letter.  You  are  going  up 
to  see  Mr.  Gresham.  Mr.  Gresham  has  written  to  me,  and  I 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  in  having 
your  assistance  next  session."  Phineas  declared  that  he  had 
no  idea  whatever  of  Mr.  Gresham*s  object  in  summoning  him 
up  to  London.  "  I  have  his  permission  to  inform  you  that  he 
wishes  you  to  accept  office."  Phineas  felt  that  he  was  be- 
coming very  red  in  the  face,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  make 
any  reply  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  "  Mr.  Gresham  thinks  it 
well  that  so  much  should  be  said  to  you  before  you  see  him,  in 
order  that  you  may  turn  the  matter  over  in  your  own  mind.  He 
would  have  written  to  you  probably,  making  the  offer  at  once, 
had  it  not  been  that  there  must  be  various  changes,  and  that 
one  man's  place  must  depend  on  another.  You  will  go,  I 
suppose." 

"Yes;  I  shall  go,  certainly.  I  shall  be  in  London  this 
evening." 

"  I  will  take  care  that  a  carriage  is  ready  for  you.  I  do  not 
presume  to  advise,  Mr.  Finn,  but  I  hope  that  there  need  be  no 
doubt  as  to  your  joining  us."  Phineas  was  somewhat  con- 
founded, and  did  not  know  the  duke  well  enough  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts  at  the  moment.  "Of  course  you  will 
return  to  us,  Mr.  Finn."  Phineas  said  that  he  would  return 
and  trespass  on  the  duke's  hospitality  for  yet  a  few  days.  He 
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was  quite  resolved  that  something  must  be  said  to  Madame 
Goesler  before  he  left  the  roof  under  which  she  was  living.  In 
the  course  of  the  autumn  she  purposed,  as  she  had  told  him,  to 
go  to  Vienna,  and  to  remain  there  almost  up  to  Christmas. 
Whatever  there  might  be  to  be  said,  should  be  said  at  any  rate 
before  that. 

He  did  speak  a  few  words  to  her  before  his  journey  to  London, 
but  in  those  words  there  was  no  allusion  made  to  the  great  subject 
which  must  be  discussed  between  them.  ''I  am  going  up  to 
London,"  he  said. 

"  So  the  duchess  tells  me." 

"  Mr.  Gresham  has  sent  for  me,— meaning,  I  suppose,  to  offer 
me  the  place  which  he  would  not  give  me  while  that  poor  man 
was  alive." 

"  And  you  will  accept  it,  of  course,  Mr.  Finn  ?** 
I  am  not  at  aU  so  sure  of  that" 
'    "  But  you  will.   You  must.   You  will  hardly  be  so  foolish  as 
to  let  tiie  peevish  animosity  of  an  ill-conditioned  man  prejudice 
your  prospects  even  after  his  death." 

**  It  win  not  be  any  remembrance  of  Mr.  Bonteen  that  will 
induce  me  to  refuse." 

"  It  will  be  the  same  thing rancour  against  Mr.  Gresham 
because  he  had  allowed  the  other  man's  counsel  to  prevail  with 
him.  The  action  of  no  individual  man  should  be  to  you  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  guide  your  conduct.  If  you  accept 
office,  you  should  not  take  it  as  a  favour  conferred  by  the  Prime 
Minister ;  nor  if  vou  refuse  it,  should  you  do  so  from  personal 
feelings  in  regard  to  him.  If  he  selects  you  he  is  presumed  to 
do  so  because  he  finds  that  your  services  will  be  valuable  ta  the 
country." 

*^  He  does  so  because  he  thinks  that  I  should  be  safe  to  vote 
for  him." 

"  That  may  be  so,  or  not.-  You  can't  read  his  bosom  quite 
distinctly  ; — ^but  you  may  read  your  own.  If  you  go  into  office 
you  become  the  servant  of  the  country, — not  his  servant,  and 
should  assume  his  motive  in  selecting  you  to  be  the  same  as  your 
own  in  submitting  to  the  selection.  Your  foot  must  be  on  the 
ladder  before  you  can  get  to  the  top  of  it." 

"  The  ladder  is  so  crooked." 

'*  Is  it  more  crooked  now  than  it  was  three  years  ago ; — worse 
than  it  was  six  months  ago,  when  you  and  all  your  friends  looked 
upon  it  as  certain  that  you  would  be  employed  ?  There  is  nothing, 
Mr.  Finn,  that  a  man  should  fear  so  much  as  some  twist  in  his 
convictions  arising  from  a  personal  accident  to  himself.  When 
we  heard  that  the  Devil  in  his  sickness  wanted  to  be  a  monk,  we 
never  thought  that  he  would  become  a  saint  in  glory.  When  a 
man  who  has  been  rejected  by  a  lady  expresses  a  generally 
ill  opinion  of  the  sex,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  his  opinions  to 
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disappointment  rather  than  to  judgment  A  man  falls  and 
breaks  his  lee:  at  a  fence,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  ride  again,— 
not  because  he  thinks  the  amusement  to  be  dangerous,  but 
because  he  cannot  keep  his  mind  from  dwelling  on  the  haidsbip 
that  has  befallen  himself.  In  all  such  cases  self-consciousness 
gets  the  better  of  the  judgment" 
"  You  think  it  will  be  so  with  roe  ?" 

"  I  shsdl  think  so  if  you  now  refuse,r-because  of  the  misfortune 
which  befell  you, — ^that  which  I  know  you  were  most  desirous  of 

r)ssessing  before  that  accident    To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Finn, 
wish  Mr.  Gresham  had  delayed  his  offer  till  the  winter.** 
"And  why?" 

"  Because  by  that  time  you  will  have  recovered  your  health. 
Your  mind  now  is  morbid  and  out  of  tune." 
"  There  was  something  to  make  it  so,  Madame  Goesler.''' 
**  God  knows  there  was  ;  and  the  necessity  which  lay  upon  you 
of  bearing  a  bold  front  during  those  long  and  terrible  weeks  of 
course  consumed  your  strength.   The  wonder  is  that  the  fibres  of 
your  mind  shoidd  have  retamed  any  of  their  elasticity  after  such 
an  ordeaL   But  as  you  are  so  strong,  it  woidd  be  a  pity  that  you 
should  not  be  strong  altogether.   This  thing  that  is  now  to  be 
offered  to  you  is  what  you  have  always  desired." 
"  A  man  may  have  always  desired  that  which  is  worthless.** 
"You  tried  it  once,  and  did  not  find  it  worthless.   You  found 
yourself  able  to  do  good  work  when  you  were  in  office.  If  I 
remember  right,  you  did  not  give  it  up  then  because  it  was  irksome 
to  you,  or  contemptible,  or,  as  you  say,  worthless ;  but  from 
diflfercnce  of  opinion  on  some  political  questioru  You  can  always 
do  that  again.*' 
"  A  man  is  not  fit  for  office  who  is  prone  to  do  so.*' 
"Then  do  not  you  be  prone.   It  means  success  or  failure  in 
the  profession  which  you  have  chosen,  and  I  shall  greatly  regret 
to  see  you  damage  your  chance  of  success  by  yielding  to  scruples 
which  have  come  upon  you  when  you  are  hardly  as  yet  yourself." 

She  had  spoken  to  him  very  plainly,  and  he  had  found  it  to  be 
impossible  to  answer  her,  and  yet  she  had  hardly  touched  the 
motives  by  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  actuated.  As  he 
made  his  journey  up  to  London  he  thought  very  much  of  her 
words.  There  hsJd  been  nothing  said  between  them  about  money. 
No  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  salary  of  the  office  which  would 
be  offered  to  him,  or  to  the  terrible  shortness  of  his  own  means 
of  living.  He  knew  well  enough  himself  that  he  must  take  some 
final  step  in  life,  or  very  shortly  return  into  absolute  obscurity. 
This  woman  who  had  been  so  strongly  advising  him  to  take  a 
certain  course  as  to  his  future  life,  was  very  rich ; — and  he  had 
fully  decided  that  he  would  sooner  or  later  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife.  He  knew  well  that  all  her  friends  regarded  their  maniagc 
as  certain.   The  duchess  had  almost  told  him  so  in  as  many 
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words.  Lady  Chiltem,  who  was  much  more  to  him  than  the 
duchess,  had  assured  him  that  if  he  should  have  a  wife  to  bring 
with  him  to  Harrington,  the  wife  would  be  welcome.  Of  what 
other  wife  could  Lady  Chiltem  have  thought  ?  Laurence  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  when  congratulated  on  his  own  marriage,  had  returned 
counter  congratulations.  Mr.  Low  had  said  that  it  would  of 
course  come  to  pass.  Even  Mrs.  Bunce  had  hinted  at  it, 
suggesting  that  she  would  lose  her  lodger  and  be  a  wretched 
woman.  All  the  world  had  heard  of  the  journey  to  Prague,  and 
all  the  world  expected  the  marriage.  And  he  had  come  to  love 
the  woman  with  excessive  affection,  day  by  day,  ever  since  the 
renewal  of  their  intimacy  at  Broughton  Spinnies.  His  mind  was 
quite  made  up  ; — but  he  was  by  no  means  so  sure  of  her  mind  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  might  be.  He  knew  of  her,  what  nobody 
else  in  all  the  world  knew, — except  himself.  In  that  former 
period  of  his  life,  on  which  he  now  sometimes  looked  back  as 
though  it  had  been  passed  in  another  world,  this  woman  had 
offered  her  |hand  and  fortune  to  him.  She  had  done  so  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  love,  knowing  his  ambition  and  knowing  his 
poverty,  and  believing  that  her  wealth  was  necessary  to  the 
success  of  his  career  in  life.  He  had  refused  the  offer, — and 
they  had  parted  without  a  word.  Now  they  had  come  together 
again,  and  she  was  certainly  among  the  dearest  of  his  friends. 
Had  she  not  taken  that  wondrous  journey  to  Prague  in  his  behalf, 
and  been  the  first  among  those  who  had  striven, — and  had  striven 
at  last  successfully, — ^to  save  his  neck  from  the  halter  ?  Dear  to 
her  !  He  knew  well  as  he  sat  with  his  eyes  closed  in  the  railway 
carriage  that  he  must  be  dear  to  hert  But  might  it  not  well  be 
that  she  had  resolved  that  friendship  should  take  the  place  of 
love  ?  Aad  was  it  not  compatible  with  her  nature, — with  all 
human  nature, — ^that  in  spite  of  her  regard  for  him  she  should 
choose  to  be  revenged  for  the  evil  which  had  befallen  her,  when 
she  offered  her  hand  in  vain  ?  She  must  know  by  this  time  that 
he  intended  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet ;  and  would  hardly  have 
advised  him  as  she  had  done  as  to  the  necessity  of  following  up 
that  success  which  had  hitherto  been  so  essential  to  him,  had  she 
intended  to  give  him  all  that  she  had  once  offered  him  before.  It 
might  well  be  that  Lady  Chiltem,  and  even  the  duchess,  should 
be  mistaken.  Marie  Goesler  was  not  a  woman,  he  thought,  to 
reveal  the  deeper  purposes  of  her  life  to  any  such  friend  as  the 
Duchess  of  Omnium. 

Of  his  own  feelings  in  regard  to  the  offer  which  was  about  to 
be  made  to  him  he  had  hardly  succeeded  in  making  her  under- 
stand anything.  That  a  change  had  come  upon  himself  was 
certain,  but  he  did  not  at  all  believe  that  it  had  sprung  from  any 
weakness  caused  by  his  sufferings  in  regard  to  the  murder.  He 
rather  believed  that  he  had  become  stronger  than  weaker  from 
all  that  he  had  endured.   He  had  learned  when  he  was  younger. 
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—some  years  back,— to  regard  the  political  service  of  Ids  country 
as  a  profession  in  which  a  man  possessed  of  certain  gifts  nugh 
earn  his  bread  with  more  gratification  to  himself  than  in  any 
other.  Hie  work  would  be  hard,  and  the  emolument  only 
intermittent ;  but  the  service  would  in  itself  be  pleasant ;  and  the 
rewards  of  that  service, — should  he  be  so  successful  as  to  obtain 
reward, — would  be  dearer  to  him  than  anything  which  could 
accrue  to  him  from  other  labours.  To  sit  in  the  Cabinet  for  one 
Session  would,  he  then  thought,  be  more  to  him  than  to  preside 
over  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  as  long  as  did  Lord  Mansfidi 
But  during  the  last  few  months  a  change  had  crept  across  his 
dream, — ^vmich  he  recognised  but  could  hardly  analyse.  He  had 
seen  a  man  whom  he  despised  promoted,  and  the  place  to  which 
the  man  had  been  exalted  had  at  once  become  contemptible  in 
his  eyes.  And  there  had  been  quarrels  and  jangling,  and  the 
speaking  of  evil  words  between  men  who  should  have  been  quiet 
and  dignified.  No  doubt  Madame  Goesler  was  right  in  attributing 
the  revulsion  in  his  hopes  to  Mr.  Bonteen  and  Mr.  Bonteen's 
eimiity  ;  but  Phineas  Fmn  himself  did  not  know  that  it  was  sa 
^  He  arrived  in  town  in  the  evening,  and  his  appointment  with 
Mr.  Gresham  was  for  the  following  morning.  He  breakfasted  at 
his  dub,  and  there  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Lady 
Laura  Kennedy ; — 

"  Saulsby,  28th  August,  18- 

**Mv  DEAR  Phineas, 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Barrington  in  which  he 
tdls  me  that  Mr.  Gresham  is  going  to  offer  you  your  old  place  at 
the  Colonies.  He  says  that  now  Fawn  has  been  so  upset  by  this 
affair  of  Lady  Eustace's  husband,  that  he  is  obliged  to  resign 
and  go  abroad.''  This  was  the  first  intimation  that  Phineas  had 
heard  of  the  nature  of  the  office  to  be  offered  to  him.  "But 
Barrington  goes  on  to  say  that  he  thinks  you  won't  accept  Mr. 
Gresham's  offer,  and  he  asks  me  to  write  to  you.  Can  this 
possibly  be  true  ?  Barrington  writes  most  kindly,— with  true 
friendship,— and  is  most  anxious  for  you  to  join.  But  he  thinks 
that  you  are  angry  with  Mr.  Gresham  because  he  passed  you  over 
before,  and  that  you  will  not  forgive  him  for  having  yielded  to 
Mr,  Bonteen.  I  can  hardly  believe  this  possible.  Surely  you 
will  not  allow  the  shade  of  that  unfortunate  man  to  blii^bt  your 
prospects  ?  And,  after  all,  of  what  matter  to  you  is  the  friendship 
or  enmity  of  Mr.  Gresham  ?  You  have  to  assert  yourself,  to  make 
your  own  way,  to  use  your  own  opportunities,  and  to  fight  your 
own  battle  without  reference  to  the  feelings  of  individuals.  Men 
act  together  in  office  constantly,  and  with  constancy,  who 
known  to  hate  each  other.  Where  there  are  so  many  to  get  what 
is  going,  and  so  little  to  be  given,  of  course  there  will  be  stniggling 
and  trampling.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Cantrip  has  made  » 
point  of  this  with  Mr,  Gresham;— has  in  point  of  fiict  insisted 
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upon  it  If  so,  you  are  lucky  to  have  such  an  ally  as  Lord  Can- 
trip. He  and  Mr.  Gresham  are,  as  you  know,  sworn  friends,  and 
if  you  get  on  well  with  the  one  you  certainly  may  with  the  other 
also.  Pray  do  not  refuse  without  asking  for  time  to  think  about 
it ; — and  if  so,  pray  come  here,  that  you  may  consult  my  father. 

"  I  spent  two  weary  weeks  at  Lough  Linter,  and  then  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  I  have  come  here,  and  here  I  shall  remain 
for  the  autumn  and  winter.  If  I  can  sell  my  interest  in  the  Lough 
Linter  property  I  shall  do  so,  as  I  am  sure  that  neither  the  place 
nor  the  occupation  is  fit  for  me.  Indeed  I  know  not  what  place 
or  what  occupation  will  suit  me  !  The  dreariness  of  the  life  before 
me  is  hardly  preferable  to  the  disappointments  I  have  already 
endured.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  watch 
my  father  to  the  end.  The  world  would  say  that  such  a  duty  in 
life  is  fit  for  a  widowed  childless  daughter  ;  but  to  you  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  my  bereavements  or  misfortunes  reconcile  me 
to  such  a  fate.  I  cannot  cease  to  remember  my  age,  my  ambition, 
and  I  will  say,  my  love,  I  suppose  that  everything  is  over  for 
me, — as  though  I  were  an  old  woman,  going  down  into  the  grave, 
but  at  my  time  of  life  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  must  be  so. 
And  then  the  time  of  waiting  may  be  so  long  1  I  suppose  I  could 
start  a  house  in  London,  and  get  people  around  me  by  feeding 
and  flattering  them,  and  by  little  intrigues, — like  that  woman  of 
whom  you  are  so  fond.  It  is  money  that  is  chiefly  needed  for 
that  work,  and  of  money  I  have  enough  now.  And  people  would 
know  at  any  rate  who  I  am.  But  I  could  not  flatter  them,  and 
I  should  wish  the  food  to  choke  them  if  they  did  not  please  me. 
And  you  would  not  come,  and  if  you  did, — I  may  as  well  say  it 
boldly,— others  would  not.  An  ill-natured  sprite  has  been  busy 
with  me^  which  seems  to  deny  me  everything  which  is  so  freely 
granted  to  others. 

"  As  for  you,  the  world  is  at  your  feet  I  dread  two  things  for 
you, — that  you  should  marry  unworthily,  and  that  you  should 
miure  your  prospects  in  public  life  by  an  uncompromising 
stiffness.  On  the  former  subject  I  can  say  nothing  to  you.  As 
to  the  latter,  let  me  implore  you  to  come  down  here  before  you 
decide  upon  anything.  Of  course  you  can  at  once  accept  Mr. 
Gresham's  offer ;  and  that  is  what  you  should  do  unless  the  oflice 
proposed  to  you  be  unworthy  of  you.  No  friend  of  yours  will 
think  that  your  old  place  at  the  Colonies  should  be  rejected.  But 
if  your  mind  is  still  turned  towards  refusing,  ask  Mr.  Gresham  to 
give  you  three  or  four  days  for  decision,  and  then  come  here. 
He  cannot  refuse  you, — nor,  after  all  that  is  passed,  can  you 
refuse  me. 

"Yours  affectionately, 

"L.  K.» 


When  he  had  read  this  letter  he  at  once  acknowledged  to  him' 
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self  that  he  could  not  refuse  her  request  He  must  go  to  Saulsby, 
and  he  must  do  so  at  once.  He  was  about  to  see  Mr.  Gresham 
immediately, — ^within  half-an-hour ;  and  as  he  could  not  expect 
at  the  most  above  twenty-four  hours  to  be  allowed  to  him  for 
consideration,  he  must  go  down  to  Saulsby  on  the  same  evening. 
As  he  walked  to  the  Prime  Minister's  house  he  called  at  a  tele- 
graph office  and  sent  down  his  message.  I  will  be  at  Saulsby 
by  the  train  arriving  at  7  P.M.  Send  to  meet  me."  Then  he 
went  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  man. 

The  great  man  received  him  with  an  excellent  courtesy.  It 
is  the  special  business  of  Prime  Ministers  to  be  civil  in  detail, 
though  roughness,  and  perhaps  almost  rudeness  in  the  gross, 
becomes  not  unfrequently  a  necessity  of  their  position.  To  a 
proposed  incoming  subordinate  a  Prime  Minister  is,  of  course, 
very  civil,  and  to  a  retreating  subordinate  he  is  generally  more 
so, — unless  the  retreat  be  made  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. And  to  give  good  things  is  always  pleasant,  unless 
there  be  a  suspicion  that  the  good  thing  wUl  be  thought  to  be 
not  good  enough.  No  such  suspicion  as  that  now  crossed  ^e 
mind  of  Mr.  Gresham.  He  had  been  pressed  very  much  by 
various  colleagues  to  admit  this  young  man  into  the  Paradise  of 
his  government,  and  had  been  pressed  very  much  also  to 
exclude  him ;  and  this  had  been  continued  till  he  had  come  to 
dislike  the  name  of  the  young  man.  He  did  believe  that  the 
young  man  had  behaved  badly  to  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy,  and  he 
knew  that  the  young  man  on  one  occasion  had  taken  to  kic^g  in 
harness,  and  running  a  course  of  his  own.  He  had  decided 
against  the  young  man, — ^very  much  no  doubt  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Bonteen, — and  he  believed  that  in  so  doing  he  closed  the 
Gates  of  Paradise  against  a  Peri  most  anxious  to  enter  it.  He  now 
stood  with  the  key  in  his  hand  and  the  gate  open, — and  the  seat 
to  be  allotted  to  the-  re-accepted  one  was  that  which  he  believed 
the  Peri  would  most  gratefully  fill.  He  began  by  making  a  little 
speech  about  Mr.  Bonteen.  That  was  almost  unavoidable. 
And  he  praised  in  glowing  words  the  attitude  which  Phineas 
had  maintained  during  the  trial.  He  had  been  delighted  with 
the  re-election  at  Tankerville,  and  thought  that  the  borough  had 
done  itself  much  honour.  Then  came  forth  his  proposition. 
Lord  Fawn  had  retired,  absolutely  broken  down  by  repeated 
examinations  respecting  the  man  in  the  grey  coat,  and  the  office 
which  Phineas  had  before  held  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  comfort  to  his  immediate  chief.  Lord  Cantrip,  was  Uiere 
for  his  acceptance.  Mr.  Gresham  went  on  to  express  an  ardent 
hope  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Finn's  services.  It 
was  quite  manifest  from  his  manner  that  he  did  not  in  the  least 
doubt  the  nature  of  the  reply  which  he  would  receive, 
t,.  Phineas  had  come  primed  with  his  answer, — so  ready  with  it 


that  it  did  not  even  seem  to  be  the  result  of  any  hesitation  at 
the  moment.  "  I  hope,  Mr.  Gresham,  that  you  will  be  able  to 
give  me  a  few  hours  to  think  of  this."  Mr.  Gresham's  face  fell, 
for,  in  truth,  he  wanted  an  immediate  answer ;  and  though  he 
knew  from  experience  that  Secretaries  of  State,  and  First  Lords, 
and  Chancellors,  do  demand  time,  and  will  often  drive  very 
hard  bargains  before  they  will  consent  to  get  into  harness,  he 
considered  that  Under-Secretaries,  Junior  Lords,  and  the  like, 
should  skip  about  as  they  were  bidden,  and  take  the  crumbs 
offered  them  without  delay.  If  every  underling  wanted  a  few 
hours  to  think  about  it,  how  could  any  government  ever  be  got 
together  ?  "  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  inconvenience,"  continued 
Phineas,  seeing  that  the  great  man  was  but  ill-satisfied,  "but  I  am 
so  placed  that  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  your  flattering  kindness 
without  some  little  time  for  consideration." 

"  I  had  hoped  that  the  office  was  one  which  you  would  like."  i 

"  So  it  is,  Mr.  Gresham." 

"  And  I  was  told  that  you  are  now  free  from  any  scruples, — 
political  scruples,  I  mean, — which  might  make  it  difficult  for  you 
to  support  the  Government," 

"  Since  the  Government  came  to  our  way  of  thinking, — ^a  year 
or  two  ago, — about  Tenant  Right  I  mean, — I  do  not  Imow  that 
there  is  any  subject  on  which  I  am  likely  to  oppose  it,  Perhapi 
I  had  better  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Gresham." 

Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  who  knew  very  well 
that  on  such  occasions  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  telling 
of  disagreeable  truths. 

"  When  you  came  into  office,  after  beating  Mr.  Daubeny  on 
the  Church  question,  no  man  in  Parliament  was  more  desirous 
of  place  than  I  was, — and  I  am  sure  that  none  of  the  dis- 
appointed ones  felt  their  disappointment  so  keenly.  It  was 
ag^avated  by  various  circumstances,— by  calumnies  in  news- 
papers, and  by  personal  bickerings.  I  need  not  go  into  that 
wretched  story  of  Mr.  Bonteen,  and  the  absurd  accusation  which 
grew  out  of  those  calumnies.  These  things  have  changed  me 
very  much.  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  have  been  ill-used, — ^not  by 
you,  Mr.  Gresham,  specially,  but  by  the  party ;  and  I  look  upon 
the  whole  question  of  office  with  altered  eyes." 

"  In  filling  up  the  places  at  his  disposal  a  Prime  Minister,  Mr, 
Finn,  has  a  most  unenviable  task." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it" 

^  When  circumstances  rather  than  any  selection  of  his  own, 
indicate  the  future  occupant  of  any  office,  this  abrogation  of  his 
patronage  is  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  world  to  hirti." 

"  I  can  believe  that  also." 

"  I  wish  it  were  so  with  every  office  under  the  Crown,  A 
Minister  is  rarely  thanked,  and  would  as  much  look  for  the 
peace  of  heaven  in  his  office  as  for  gratitude," 
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"  I  am  sorry  that  I  should  have  made  no  exception  to  sudi 
thanklessness." 

"  We  shall  neither  of  us  get  on  by  complaining  shall  we, 
Mr.  Finn  ?  You  can  let  me  have  an  answer  perhaps  by  this  time 
to-morrow.*' 

"  If  an  answer  by  telegraph  will  be  sufficient." 

"  Quite  sufficient.  Yes  or  No.  Nothing  more  will  be  wanted. 
You  understand  your  own  reasons,  no  doubt,  fully ;  but  if  they 
were  stated  at  length  they  would  perhaps  hardly  enlighten  me. 
Good-morning.''  Then  as  Phineas  was  turning  his  back,  the 
Prime  Minister  remembered  that  it  behoved  him  as  Prime 
Minister  to  repress  his  temper.  "  I  shall  still  hope,  Mr.  Finn, 
for  a  favourable  answer.''  Had  it  not  been  for  that  last  word 
Phineas  would  have  turned  again,  and  at  once  rejected  the 
proposition. 

From  Mr.  Gresham's  house  he  went  by  appointment  to  Mr. 
Monk's,  and  told  him  of  the  interview.  Mr.  Monk's  advice  to 
him  had  been  exactly  the  same  as  that  given  by  Madame  Goesler 
and  Lady  Laura.  Phineas,  indeed,  understood  perfectly  that  no 
friends  could  or  would  give  him  any  other  advice.  "  He  has  his 
troubles,  too,"  said  Mr.  Monk,  speaking  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

'^A  man  can  hardly  expect  to  hold  such  an  office  withoat 
trouble." 

"  Labour  of  course  there  must  be,— though  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  so  great  as  that  of  some  other  persons ; — and  responsibility. 
The  amount  of  trouble  depends  on  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
the  man.  Do  you  remember  old  Lord  Brock  ?  He  was  never 
troubled.  He  had  a  triple  shield, — a  thick  skin,  an  equable 
temper,  and  perfect  self-confidence.  Mr.  Mildmay  was  of  a 
softer  temper,  and  would  have  suffered  had  he  not  been  pro- 
tected by  the  idolatry  of  a  large  class  of  his  followers.  Mr. 
Gresham  has  no  such  protection.  With  a  finer  intellect  than 
either,  and  a  sense  of  patriotism  quite  as  keen,  he  has  a  self- 
consciousness  which  makes  him  sore  at  every  point.  He  knows 
the  frailty  of  his  temper,  and  yet '  cannot  control  it.  And  he 
does  not  understand  men  as  did  these  others.  Every  word 
from  an  enemy  is  a  wound  to  him.  Every  slight  from  a  friend 
is  a  dagger  in  his  side.  But  I  can  fancy  that  self-accusations 
make  the  cross  on  which  he  is  really  crucified.  He  is  a  man  to 
whom  I  would  extend  all  my  mercy^  were  it  in  my  power  to  be 
merciful." 

You  will  hardly  tell  me  that  I  should  accept  office  iimier 
him  by  way  of  obliging  him." 

"  Were  I  you  I  should  do  so,— >not  to  oblige  him,  but  because 
T  know  him  to  be  an  honest  man." 

"I  care  but  little  for  honesty,"  said  Phineas,  "  which  is  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  are  dishonest.  What  am  I  to  think  of  a 
Minister  who  could  allow  himself  to  be  led  by  Mr.  Bonteenf 


CHAPTER  LXXVIIL 

THE  LAST  VISIT  TO  SAULSBY. 

P HINEAS,  as  he  journeyed  down  to  Saulsby,  knew 
that  he  had  in  truth  made  up  his  mind.  He  was 
going  thither  nominally  that  he  might  listen  to  the 
advice  of  almost  his  oldest  political  friend  before  he 
resolved  on  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  himself;  but  in 
truth  he  was  making  the  visit  because  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
excuse  himself  from  it  without  unkindness  and  ingratitude. 
She  had  implored  him  to  come,  and  he  was  bound  to  go,  and 
there  were  tidings  to  be  told  which  he  must  tell.  It  was  not 
only  that  he  might  give  her  his  reasons  for  not  becoming  an 
Under-Secretary  of  State  th^t  he  went  to  Saulsby.  He  felt 
himself  bound  to  inform  her  that  he  intended  to  ask  Marie 
Goesler  to  be  his  wife.  He  might  omit  to  do  so  till  he  had 
asked  the  question,  —  and  then  say  nothing  of  what  he  had 
done  should  his  petition  be  refused;  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  thefe  would  be  cowardice  in  this.  He  was  bound  to  treat 
Lady  Laura  as  his  friend  in  a  special  degree,  as  something 
more  than  his  sister, — and  he  was  bound  above  all  things  to 
make  her  understand  in  some  plainest  manner  that  she  could 
be  nothing  more  to  him  than  such  a  friend.  !n  his  dealings 
«wthherhehad  endeavoured  always  to  be  honest, — ^gentle  as 
Well  as  honest ;  but  now  It  was  specially  his  duty  to  be  honfcst 
to  her.  When  he  was  yOUng  he  had  loved  her,  and  had  told 
her  so, — and  she  had  refused  him.  As  a  friend  he  had  been 
true  to  her  ever  since,  but  that  offer  could  never  be  repeated. 
And  the  other  offer,  —  to  the  woman  whom  she  was  noir 
accustomed  to  abuse,— must  be  made.  Should  Lady  Laur^ 
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choose  to  quarrel  with  him  it  must  be  so  ;  but  the  quarrel  should 
not  be  of  his  seeking. 

He  was  quite  sure  that  he  would  refuse  Mr.  Gresham's  offer, 
although  by  doing  so  he  would  himself  throw  away  the  very 
thing  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  acquire.  In  a  foolish, 
soft  moment, — ^as  he  now  confessed  to  himself, — ^he  had  endea- 
voured to  obtain  for  his  own  position  the  sympathy  of  the 
minister.  He  had  spoken  of  the  calumnies  which  nad  hurt  him, 
and  of  his  sufferings  when  he  found  himself  excluded  from  place 
in  consequence  of  die  evil  stories  which  had  been  told  of  him. 
Mr.  Gresnam  had,  in  fact,  declined  to  listen  to  him ; — ^had  said 
that  Yes  or  No  was  all  that  he  required,  and  had  gone  on  to 
explain  that  he  would  be  unable  to  understand  the  reasons  pro- 
posed to  be  given  even  were  he  to  hear  them.  Phineas  had  felt 
nimself  to  be  repulsed,  and  would  at  once  have  shown  his  anger, 
had  not  the  Prime  Minister  silenced  him  for  the  moment  by  a 
civilly  worded  repetition  of  the  offer  made. 

But  the  offer  should  certainly  be  declined.  As  he  told  himself 
that  it  must  be  so,  he  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  causes  of  this 
decision,  but  was  hardly  successful.  He  had  thought  that  he 
could  explain  the  reasons  to  the  Minister,  but  found  himself 
incapable  of  explaining  them  to  himself.  In  regard  to  means  of 
subsistence  he  was  no  better  off  now  than  when  he  began  the 
world.  He  was,  indeed,  without  incumbrance,  but  was  also 
without  any  means  of  procuring  an  income.  For  the  last  twelve 
months  he  had  been  living  on  his  little  capital,  and  two  years 
more  of  such  life  would  bring  him  to  the  end  of  all  that  he  had 
There  was,  no  doubt,  one  view  of  his  prospects  which  was 
bright  enough.  If  Marie  Goesler  accepted  him,  he  need  not,  at 
any  rate,  look  about  for  the  means  of  earning  a  living.  But  he 
assured  himself  with  perfect  confidence  that  no  hope  in  that 
direction  would  have  any  influence  upon  the  answer  he  would 
give  to  Mr.  Gresham.  Had  not  Marie  Goesler  herself  been 
most  urgent  with  him  in  begging  him  to  accept  the  offer ;  and 
was  he  not  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  she  at  least  had 
thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  earn  his  bread  ?  Would 
her  heart  be  softened  towards  him,— would  any  further  softening 
be  necessary, — ^by  his  obstinate  refusal  to  comply  with  her 
advice  ?  The  two  things  had  no  reference  to  each  other, — and 
should  be  regarded  by  him  as  perfectly  distinct  He  would 
refuse  Mr.  Gresham's  offer, — ^not  because  he  hoped  that  he 
might  live-  in  idleness  on  the  wealth  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
— ^but  because  the  chicaneries  and  intrigues  of  office  had  become 
distasteful  to  him.  "  I  don't  know  which  are  the  falser,"  he 
said  to  himself^  ''the  mock  courtesies  or  the  mock  indignations  of 
statesmen." 

He  found  the  earl's  carriage  waiting  for  him  at  the  station, 
and  thought  of  many  former  days,  as  he  was  carried  througi 
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the  little  town  for  which  he  had  sat  in  Parliament,  up  to  the 
house  which  he  had  once  visited  in  the  hope  of  wooing  Violet 
Effingham.  The  women  whom  he  had  loved  had  all,  at  any 
rate  become  his  friends,  and  his  thorough  friendships  were 
almost  all  with  women.  He  and  Lord  ChUtem  regarded  each 
other  with  warm  affection ;  but  there  was  hardl>r  groimd  for 
real  sympathy  between  them.  It  was  the  same  with  Mr.  Low 
and  Barrington  Erie.  Were  he  to  die  there  would  be  no  gap 
in  their  lives ; — ^were  they  to  die  there  would  be  none  in  his. 
But  with  Violet  Effingham,— as  he  still  loved  to  call  her  to 
himself, — ^he  thought  it  would  be  different.  When  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  hall  door  he  was  thinking  of  her  rather  than  of 
Lady  Laura  Kennedy. 

He  was  shown  at  once  to  his  bed-room, — ^the  very  room  in 
which  he  had  written  the  letter  to  Lord  Chiltem  which  had 
brought  about  the  duel  at  Blankenberg.  He  was  told  that  he 
would  find  Lady  Laura  in  the  drawing-room  waiting  for  dinner 
for  him.   The  earl  had  already  dined. 

^'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,"  said  Lady  Laura,  welcoming 
him.  "Papa  is  not  very  well  and  dined  early,  but  I  have  waited 
for  you  of  course.  Of  course  I  have.  You  did  not  suppose  I 
would  let  you  sit  down  alone  ?  I  would  not  see  you  before  you 
dressed  because  I  knew  that  you  must  be  tired  and  hungry, 
and  that  the  sooner  you  got  down  the  better.  Has  it  not  been 
hot?" 

"  And  so  dusty  !  I  only  left  Matching  yesterday,  and  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  railway  ever  since." 

"Government  officials  have  to  take  frequent  journeys,  Mr. 
Finn.  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  have  to  go  down  to  Scot- 
land twice  in  one  week,  and  back  as  often,  to  form  a  Ministry  ? 
Your  next  journey  must  be  into  the  dining-room in  making 
which  will  you  give  me  your  arm  ?" 

She  was,  he  thought,  lighter  in  heart  and  pleasanter  in  manner 
than  she  had  been  since  her  return  from  Dresden.  When  she 
had  made  her  little  joke  about  his  future  ministerial  duties  the 
servant  had  been  in  the  room,  and  he  had  not,  therefore,  stopped 
her  by  a  serious  answer.  And  now  she  was  solicitous  about  his 
dinner, — anxious  that  he  should  enjoy  the  good  things  set  before 
him,  as  is  the  manner  of  loving  women,  pressing  him  to  take 
wine,  and  playing  the  good  hostess  in  all  things.  He  smiled, 
and  ate,  and  drank,  and  was  gracious  under  her  petting ;  but 
he  had  a  weight  on  his  bosom,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  he 
must  say  that  before  long  which  would  turn  all  her  playfulness 
either  to  anger  or  to  grief.  "  And  who  had  you  at  Matching?'' 
she  asked. 

"  Just  the  usual  set" 

"  Minus  the  poor  old  duke  ?  " 
Yes ;  minus  the  old  duke,  certainly.  The  greatest  c]iange  is 
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in  the  name.   Lady  Glencora  was  so  specially  Lady  Qlencora 
Aat  she  ought  to  have  been  Lady  Glencora  to  the  end.  Every- 
body calk  Aer  Duchess,  but  it  does  not  sound  half  so  nice;" 
«  And  is  he  altered?^ 

**Not  in  the  least   You  can  trace  the  lines  of  lingering  re^t 

rn  Ws  countenance  when  people  be-g^ce  him ;  but  that  is 
There  vas  always  about  him  a  simple  dignity  which  ms^de 
it  impossible  that  anyone  should  slap  him  on  the  back ;  and 
that  of  course  remains.  He  is  the  same  Planty  Pall ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  any  man  ever  ventured  to  call  him  Plai\ty  Pall  to 
his  face  since  he  left  Eton." 
"  The  house  was  full,  I  suppose 

"  There  were  a  great  many  there  ;  among  others  Sir  Gregory 
Grogram^  who  apologised  to  me  fbr  Ixavin^  tried  to — ^put  an  end 
tp  my  career." 
^Oh,  Phineas!» 
And  Sir  Harry  Coldfoot,  who  seemed  to  take  some  credit  to 
himself  for  having  allowed  the  jury  to  acquit  me,   And  Chilton 
a|id  his  wife  were  there  for  a  day  or  two.* 
What  could  take  Oswald  there  ?* 

An  en^bassy  of  State  about  the  foxes.   The  duke's  property 
run9  into      country,   ^he  is  piie  of  the  best  women  that  ever 
lived,* 
"Violet?* 

"  Aiid  one  of  the  best  wives," 

**  She  ought  to  be,  for  she  is  one  of  the  happiest.  What 
can  she  wish  for  ths^t  she  has  not  got }  Wasi  your  great  friend 
there  ?  ** 

He  knew  well  what  grQat  friend  sl^e  meant,  "  Madam.^  Max 
CJoesler  was  there.* 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  never  can  quite  forgiy^  l-ady  Glencora  fof 
h^r  intimacy  with  th?^t  wonxan." 

**  Do  i^ot  abuse  her,  Ijady  Laura.* 

"  i  do  not  intend, — not  itq  you  at  any  rate.  But  I  can  better 
understand  that  she  should  receive  the  s^dipiration  of  a  gentle- 
man than  th?  affectionate  friendship  of  a  lady.  That  the  old 
du>;e  should  have  been  infatuated  was  intelligihl^* 

**  She  was  v^ry  good  to  the  old  duke,* 

"  But  it  was  a  Hiu^  of  goodness  which  was  hardly  Hkely  to  ro- 
con\n\end  itsi^f  to  nephew*?  wife,  Neve^  mind  |  we,  W<*1 
talk  about  h^r  now^   Swlngton  was  the;:^  ?  '* 

"  Tor  ^  day  or  twQ»" 

**  He  seems  to  be.  wiping  his  life.* 

"  Subordinates  in  omce  generally  do,  I  thmk.* 

"Do  not  say  that,  Phineas," 

push  through,  and  qqq  ^  ^Jpiost  ^w^ys  foWteU 

0  occupy  second-rate  places,  and  who  seem  also  to  know  thai 
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fate.   I  never  heard  Erie  speak  even  of  an  ambition  to  sit  in  the 
Cabinet.**  ^ 
"  He  likes  to  be  useful.** 

"  All  that  i)art  of  the  business  which  distresses  me  is  pleasant 
to  him.  He  is  fond  of  arrangements,  and  delights  in  little  party 
successes.  Either  to  effect  or  to  avoid  a  count-out  is  a  job  of 
work  to  his  taste,  and  he  loves  to  get  the  better  of  the  Opposition 
by  keeping  it  in  the  dark,  A  successful  plot  is  as  dear  to  him 
as  to  a  writer  of  plays.  And  yet  he  is  never  bitter  as  is  Ratler, 
or  unscrupulous  as  was  poor  Mr.  Bonteen,  or  full  of  wrath  as  is 
Lord  Fawn.  Nor  is  he  idle  like  FitzGibbon,  Erie  always  earns 
his  salary.*' 

"  When  I  said  he  was  wasting  his  life,  I  meant  that  he  did 
not  marr)i  But  perhaps  a  man  in  his  position  had  better  remain 
unmarried."  Phineas  tried  to  laugh,  but  hardly  succeeded  well. 
"  Thatj  however,  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  we  will  not  touch  it 
now.  If  you  won't  drink  any  wine  we  might  as  well  go  into  the 
other  room,** 

Nothing  had  as  yet  been  said  on  either  of  the  subjects  which 
had  brought  him  to  Saulsby,  but  there  had  been  words  which 
made  the  introduction  of  them  peculiarly  unpleasant.  His 
tidings,  however,  must  be  told.  "I  shall  not  see  Lord  Brentford 
to-night  ?  '*  he  asked,  when  they  were  together  in  the  drawing*? 
room. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  you  can  go  up  to  him.    He  will  not  come 
down.*' 

"  Oh,  no.    It  is  only  because  I  must  return  to-morrow,** 
"  To-morrow,  Phineas  !  *' 

"  I  must  do  so.  I  have  pledged  myself  to  see  Mr.  Monk, — 
and  others  also." 

"  It  is  a  short  visit  to  make  to  us  on  my  first  return  home  !  I 
hardly  expected  you  at  Lough  Linter,  but  I  thought  that  you 
might  have  remained  a  few  nights  under  my  father's  roof.**  He 
could  only  reassert  his  assurance  that  he  was  bound  to  be  back 
in  London,  and  explain  as  best  he  might  that  he  had  come  to 
Saulsby  for  a  single  night,  only  because  he  would  not  refuse  her 
request  to  him.  "  I  will  not  trouble  you,  Phineas,  by  com- 
plaints,** she  said. 

"  I  would  give  you  no  cause  for  complaint  if  I  could  avoid  it.*' 

"And  now  tell  me  what  has  passed  between  you  and  Mr. 
Gresham,**  she  said,  as  soon  as  the  servant  had  given  them 
coffee.  They  were  sitting  by  a  window  which  opened  dow^i  to. 
the  ground,  and  led  on  to  the  terrace  and  to  the  Jawns  below, 
The  night  was  soft,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
many  flowers.  It  was  now  past  nine,  and  the  sun  had  set ;  but 
there  was  a  bright  harvest  moon,  and  the  light,  though  pt^lc,  wa^ 
fjear  as  that  of  dav.  Will  you  come  and  take  a  turn  rqund  th* 
garden  ?  We  shau  be  better' there  than  sitting  herci  '  \  wiU  %n\ 
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my  hat ;  can  I  find  yours  for  you  So  they  both  strolled  out, 
down  the  terrace  steps,  and  went  forth,  beyond  the  gardens,  into 
the  park,  as  though  they  had  both  intended  from  the  first  that  it 
should  be  so.  I  know  you  have  not  accepted  Mr.  Gresham's 
offer,  or  you  would  have  told  me  so." 

"  I  have  not  accepted." 

"  Nor  have  you  refused  ?  " 

**  No  ;  it  is  still  open.  I  must  send  my  answer  by  telegram 
to-morrow — Yes  or  No, — Mr.  Gresham's  time  is  too  precious  to 
admit  of  more." 

"  Phineas,  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  allow  little  feelings  to 
imure  you  at  such  a  time  as  this.  It  is  of  your  own  career,  not 
of  Mr.  Gresham's  manners,  that  you  should  think." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  in  Mr.  Gresham.  Yes  or  No 
will  be  quite  sufficient." 

"  It  must  be  Yes." 

"  It  cannot  be  Yes,  Lady  Laura.  That  which  I  desired  so 
ardently  six  months  a^o  has  now  become  so  distasteful  to  me 
that  I  cannot  accept  it  There  is  an  amount  of  hustling  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  which  makes  a  seat  there  almost  ig- 
nominious." 

"  Do  they  hustle  more  than  they  did  three  years  ago  ?  " 

"  I  think  they  do,  or  if  not  it  is  more  conspicuous  to  my  eyes. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  need  be  ig^nominious.  To  such  a  one  as  was 
Mr.  Palliser  it  certainly  is  not  so.  But  it  becomes  so  when 
a  man  goes  there  to  get  his  bread,  and  has  to  fight  his  way  as 
though  for  bare  life.  When  office  first  comes,  unsisked  for, 
almost  unexpected,  full  of  the  charms  which  distance  lends,  it  is 
pleasant  enough.  The  new  comer  begins  to  feel  that  he  too  is 
entitled  to  rub  his  shoulders  among  those  who  rule  the  world  of 
Great  Britain.  But  when  it  has  been  expected,  longed  for  as  I 
'onged  for  it,  asked  for  by  my  friends  and  refused,  when  all  the 
vorld  comes  to  know  that  you  are  a  suitor  for  that  which  should 
come  without  any  suit, — then,  the  pleasantness  vanishes." 

"  I  thought  it  was  to  be  your  career." 

"And  I  hoped  so." 

"  What  will  you  do,  Phineas  ?  You  cannot  live  without  an 
income." 

"  I  must  try,"  he  said,  laughing. 
You  will  not  share  with  your  friend,  as  a  friend  should." 

"  No,  Lady  Laura.   That  cannot  be  done." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  it  cannot.  Then  you  might  be  indepen- 
dent." 

"Then  I  should  indeed  be  dependent." 

**  You  are  too  proud  to  owe  me  anything." 

He  wanted  to  tell  her  that  he  was  too  proud  to  owe  such  ohli- 

fation  as  she  had  suggested  to  any  man  or  any  woman  ;  but  he 
,  ardly  knewhow  to  do  so,  intending  as  he  did  to  inform  her 
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before  they  returned  to  the  house  of  his  intention  to  ask  Madame 
Goesler  to  be  his  wife.  He  could  discern  the  difference  between 
enjoying  his  wife's  fortune  and  taking  gifts  of  money  from  one 
who  was  bound  to  him  by  no  tie  ; — but  to  her  in  her  present 
mood  he  could  explahi  no  such  distinction.  On  a  sudden  he 
rushed  at  the  matter  in  his  mind.  It  had  to  be  done  and  must 
be  done  before  he  brought  her  back  to  the  house.  He  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  in  no  degree  ill-used  her.  He  had  in  nothing 
deceived  her.  He  had  kept  back  from  her  nothing  which  the 
truest  friendship  had  called  upon  him  to  reveal  to  her.  And 
yet  he  knew  that  her  indignation  would  rise  hot  within  her  at  his 
first  word.  "Laura,**  he  said,  forgetting  in  his  confusion  to 
remember  her  rank,  "  I  had  better  tdl  you  at  once  that  I  have 
determined  to  ask  Madame  Goesler  to  be  my  wife.*' 
"  Oh,  then ; — of  course  your  income  is  certain.** 
"If  you  choose  to  re^d  my  conduct  in  that  light  I  cannot 
help  it.    I  do  not  think  that  I  deserve  such  reproach.*' 


Not  so.    I  have  not  ask  her  yet.** 
"And  why  do  you  come  to  me  with  the  story  of  your  intentions, 
— ^to  me  of  all  persons  in  the  world  ?   I  sometimes  think  that  of 
all  the  hearts  that  ever  dwelt  within  a  man's  bosom  yours  is  the 
hardest.** 

"  For  God's  sake  do  not  say  that  of  me.** 

"  Do  you  remember  when  you  came  to  me  about  Violet, — ^to 
me, — ^tome?  I  could  bear  it  then  because  she  was  good  and 
earnest,  and  a  woman  that  I  could  love  even  though  she  robbed 
me.  And  I  strove  for  you  even  against  my  own  heart, — against 
my  own  brother.  I  did ;  I  did.  But  how  am  I  to  bear  it  now  ? 
What  shall  I  do  now  ?   She  is  a  woman  I  loathe." 

"  Because  you  do  not  know  her." 

"  Not  know  her  !  And  are  your  eyes  so  clear  at  seeing  that 
you  must  know  her  better  than  others  ?  She  was  the  duke's 
mistress.*' 

"  That  is  untrue,  Lady  Laura.** 

"  But  what  difference  does  it  make  to  me  ?  I  shall  be  sute 
that  you  will  have  bread  to  eat,  and  horses  to  ride,  and  a  seat  in 
Parliament  without  being  forced  to  earn  it  by  your  labour.  We 
s!^all  meet  Jio  more,  of  course.'* 
^ "  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  mean  that" 
^ "  I  will  never  receive  that  woman,  nor  will  I  cross  the  sill  of 
her  door.   Why  should  I  ?  ** 

"  Should  she  become  my  wife — ^that  I  would  have  thought 
might  have  been  the  reason  why.** 

"  Surely,  Phineas,  no  man  ever  understood  a  woman  so  ill  as 
you  do." 

"  Because  I  would  fain  hope  that  I  need  not  quarrel  with  my 
oldest  friend?" 


"  Why  not  tell  it  all? 
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^Yes,  Sir;  because  you  think  you  can  do  this  without  quarrel* 
ling.  How  should  I  speak  to  her  of  you ;  how  listen  to  what 
she  would  tell  me  ?  Phineas,  you  have  killed  ine  at  last  Y^y 
could  he  not  tell  her  that  it  was  she  who  had  done  the  wrong 
when  she  gave  her  hand  to  Robert  Kennedy  7  But  he  could  Bot 
tell  her,  and  he  was  dumb.     And  so  it's  settled  I  * 

^  No  5  not  settled." 
Psha  I   I  hate  your  mock  modesty }   It  is  settled.  You 
have  become  far  too  cautious  to  risk  fortune  in  such  aa 
adventure.   Practice  has  taught  you  to  be  perfect.   It  was  to 
tell  me  this  that  you  came  down  here.^ 

**  Partly  so." 

It  would  have  been  more  generous  of  yoo^  Sir,  to  have  re- 
mained away.** 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  ungenerous.** 

Then  she  suddenly  turned  upon  him^  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  burying  her  face  upon  his  bosom.  They 
were  at  the  moment  in  the  centre  of  the  park,  on  the  grass 
beneath  the  tree$,  and  the  moon  was  bright  over  their  heads. 
He  held  her  to  his  breast  while  she  sobbed,  and  then  relaxed 
his  hold  as  she  raised  herself  to  look  into  his  face.  After  a 
moment  she  took  his  hat  from  his  head  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  swept  the  hair  back  from  his  brow.  "Oh, 
Phineas,"  she  said,  "Oh,  my  darling!  My  idol  that  I  have 
worshipped  when  I  should  have  worshipped  my  God  !** 

After  that  they  roamed  for  nearly  an  hour  backwards  and 
forwards  beneath  the  trees,  till  at  last  she  became  calm  and 
almost  reasonable.  She  acknowledged  that  she  had  long 
expected  such  a  marriage,  looking  forward  to  it  as  a  great 
sorrow.  She  repeated  over  and  over  again  her  assertion  that 
she  could  not  "  know**  Madame  Goesler  as  the  wife  of  Phineas, 
but  abstained  from  further  evil  words  respecting  the  lady.  "  It 
is  better  that  we  should  be  apart,**  she  said  at  last.  "  I  feel  that 
it  is  better.  When  we  are  both  old,  if  I  should  live,  we  may 
meet  again.  I  knew  that  it  was  coming,  and  we  had  better 
part.**  And  yet  they  remained  out  there,  wandering  about  the 
park  for  a  long  portion  of  the  summer  night.  She  did  not 
reproach  him  agam,  nor  did  she  speak  much  of  the  future ;  but 
she  alluded  to  aH  the  incidents  of  their  past  life,  showing  him 
that  nothing  which  he  had  done,  no  words  which  he  had 
spoken,  had  been  forgotten  by  her.  "  Of  course  it  has  been  my 
fault/*  she  said,  as  at  last  she  parted  with  him  in  the  drawing- 
room.  "  When  I  was  younger  I  did  not  understand  how  strcng 
the  heart  can  be.  I  should  have  known  it,  and  I  pay  for  my 
ignorance  with  the  penalty  of  my  whole  life.**  Then  he  left  her, 
kissing  her  on  both  cheeks  and  on  her  brow,  and  went  to  his 
bed-room  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  %K^\  for  LondOli 
ou  the  foUowmg  morning  before  she  was  up, 


CHAPTER  LXXIX, 

AT  LAST— AT  LAST. 

|S  he  took  his  ticket,  Phineas  sent  his  message  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  taking  that  personage  lUer^Uy  at  his 
word,  Th^  message  wa§,  No,  Whw  writing  it  in 
the  office  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  uncourteous,  but  he 
found  it  difficult  to  add  any  other  words  that  should  make  it 
less  so.  He  supplemented  it  with  a  letter  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  in  which  he  expressed  bis  regret  that  certain  pifcum-* 
stances  of  his  life,  which  had  occurred  during  the  last  month  or 
two  made  him  unfit  to  undertake  the  dutiesi  of  the  very  pleasant 
office  to  which  Mr.  Gresham  had  kindly  offered  to  appomt  him* 
That  done,  he  remained  hi  town  but  pne  night,  and  then  set  his. 
face  again  towards  Matching,  When  he  reached  that  place  it 
was  ^ready  knpwn  that  he  had  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Gresham's 
offer,  and  he  was  met  at  once  with  regrets;  and  condolepients, 
"  I  am  sorry  that  it  must  be  sq,"  said  the  duke,--who  was  sorry^ 
for  he  liked  the  man,  bqt  who  said  not  a  word  more  upon  the 
subject.  "You  are  still  young,  and  will  have  further  oppor- 
tunities," said  hoxi  Cantrip,  "but  I  wish  that  you  eould  have 
consented  to  come  back  to  ypur  old  chair."  "  I  hope  that  at 
any  rate  we  sh^U  not  have  you  against  us,"  said  Sir  Harry 
Coldfoot.  Ampng  themselves  uiey  declared  one  to  another  that 
he  hsid  been  so  completely  upset  hy  his  imprisonment  and 
subsequent  trial  as  to  be  unable  to  undertake  the  work  proposed 
to  hin^;  "  It  is  not  a  vejy  nice  thingi  you  know,  to  be  accused 
of  murder,"  sJ^id  Sir  Qreg^ory,  **and  tQ  pass  a  n^onth  or  two^ 
under  the  full  cpnvicUon  th^t  yqu  ^re  going  to  be  hung.  He'll 
qpmc  Tight        some  4^,  *  I  anly  ^iops  it      uot  he  toQ 

late.* 

So  you  have  decided  for  freedom?"  said  Madame  Goesler 
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to  him  that  evening, — ^the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  had 
returned. 
''Yes,  indeed.** 

''I  have  nothing  to  say  against  your  decision  now.  No 
doubt  your  feelings  have  prompted  you  right." 

"  Now  that  it  is  done,  of  course  I  am  full  of  regrets,*  s^d 
Phineas. 

"  That  is  simple  human  nature,  I  suppose." 
Simple  enough ;  and  the  worst  ot  it  is  that  I  cannot  quite 
explain  even  to  myself  why  I  have  done  it.  Every  friend  I  had 
in  the  world  told  me  that  I  was  wrong,  and  yet  I  could  not 
help  myself.  The  thing  was  offered  to  me,  not  because  I  was 
thought  to  be  fit  for  it,  but  because  I  had  become  wonderful 
by  being  brought  near  to  a  violent  death  !  I  remember  once, 
when  I  was  a  child,  having  a  rocking  horse  given  to  me 
because  I  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom 
without  breaking  my  neck.  The  rocking-horse  was  very  well 
then,  but  I  don't  care  now  to  have  one  bestowed  upon  me  for 
anv  such  reason.'' 

Still,  if  the  rocking-horse  is  in  itself  a  good  rocking-horse 

n 

"  But  it  isn't." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  a  word  against  your  decision." 

"  It  isn't  good.  It  is  one  of  those  toys  which  look  to  be  so 
very  desirable  in  the  shop-windows,  but  which  give  no  satis- 
faction when  they  are  brought  home.  Ill  tell  you  what  occurred 
the  other  day.  The  circumstances  happen  to  be  known  to  me, 
though  I  cannot  tell  you  my  authority.  My  dear  old  friend 
Laurence  FitzGibbon,  m  the  peformance  of  his  official  duties, 
had  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  matter  affecting  an  expenditure  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  of  public  money.  I  don't 
think  that  Laurence  has  generally  a  very  strong  bias  this  way 
or  that  on  such  questions,  but  in  the  case  in  question  he  took 
upon  himself  to  be  very  decided.  He  wrote,  or  got  some  one 
to  write,  a  report  proving  that  the  service  of  the  country  im- 
peratively demanded  that  the  money  should  be  spent,  and  in 
doing  so  was  strictly  within  his  duty." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  can  be  so  energetic." 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  got  hold  of  the  matter, 
and  told  FitzGibbon  that  the  thing  couldn't  be  done." 

"  That  was  all  right  and  constitutional,  I  suppose."  ^ 
Quite  right  and  constitutionaL  But  something  had  to  be 
said  about  it  in  the  House,  and  Laurence,  with  all  his  usual 
fluency  and  beautiful  Irish  brogue,  got  up  and  explained  that 
the  money  would  be  absolutely  thrown  away  if  expended  on  a 
purpose  so  futile  as  that  proposed.  I  am  assured  that  the  great 
capacity  which  he  has  thus  shown  for  official  work  and  official 
life  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins." 
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*  ''You  would  hardly  have  taken  Mr.  FitzGibbon  as  your 
model  statesman." 

"  Certainly  not ; — and  if  the  story  affected  him  only  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  telling.  But  the  point  of  it  lies  in  this  ; — ^that 
he  disgusted  no  one  by  what  he  did.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  thinks  him  a  very  convenient  man  to  have  about 
him,  and  Mr.  Gresham  feels  the  comfort  of  possessing  tools  so 
pliable." 

"  Do  you  think  that  public  life  then  is  altogeth^  a  mistake, 
Mr.  Finn?" 

"  For  a  poor  man  I  think  that  it  is  in  this  country,  A  man 
of  fortune  may  be  independent ;  and  because  he  has  the  power 
of  independence  those  who  are  higher  than  he  will  not  expect 
him  to  be  subservient.  A  man  who  takes  to  parliamentary 
office  for  a  living  may  live  by  it,  but  he  will  have  but  a  dog's 
life  of  it" 

If  I  were  you,  Mr.  Finn,  I  certainly  would  not  choose  a 
dog's  life." 

He  said  not  a  word  to  her  on  that  occasion  about  herself, 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  a  certain  period  of  the  following 
day  should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  he  had  hardly  yet 
arranged  in  his  mind  what  words  he  would  use  on  that  occasion. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  there  would  be  so  much  to  be  said  that 
he  must  settle  beforehand  some  order  of  saying  it.  It  was  not 
as  though  he  had  merely  to  tell  her  of  his  love.  There  had 
been  talk  of  love  between  them  before,  on  which  occasion  he 
had  been  compelled  to  tell  her  that  he  could  not  accept  that 
which  she  offered  to  him.  It  would  be  impossible,  he  knew, 
not  to  refer  to  that  former  conversation.  And  then  he  had  to 
tell  her  that  he,  now  coming  to  her  as  a  suitor  and  knowing  her 
to  be  a  very  rich  woman,  was  himself  all  but  penniless.  He 
was  sure,  or  almost  sure,  mat  she  was  as  well  aware  of  this  fact 
as  he  was  himself ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  tell  her  of  it, — and  if  possible,  so  tell  her  as  to  force  her 
to  believe  him  when  he  assured  her  that  he  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  not  because  she  was  rich,  but  because  he  loved  her.  It 
was  impossible  that  all  this  should  be  said  as  they  sat  side  by 
side  in  the  drawing-room  with  a  crowd  of  people  almost  within 
hearing,  and  Madame  Goesler  had  just  been  called  upon  to 
play,  which  she  always  did  directly  she  was  asked.  He  was 
mvited  to  make  up  a  rubber,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
care  for  cards  at  the  present  moment.  So  he  sat  apart  and 
listened  to  the  music 

If  all  things  went  right  with  him  to  morrow  that  music, — or 
the  musician  who  made  it, — ^would  be  his  own  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Was  he  justified  in  expecting  that  she  would  give  him  so 
much  ?  Of  her  great  regard  for  him  as  a  friend  he  had  no 
doubt   She  had  shown  it  in  various  ways,  and  after  a  fashion 
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that  bad  made  it  known  to  all  the  woild.  Bat  so  had  Lady 
Laura  regarded  Kim  when  he  first  told  her  of  his  love  at  Lcnigh 
Linter.  She  had  been  his  dearest  friend,  but  she  had  decUned 
to  become  his  wife ;  and  it  had  been  partly  so  with  Violet 
Effingham,  whose  friendship  to  him  had  been  so  sweet  as  to 
make  him  for  a  while  almost  think  that  there  was  more  than 
friendship.  Marie  Goesler  had  certainly  once  loved  him but 
so  had  he  once  loved  Laura  Standish.  He  had  been  wretched 
for  a  wUle  because  Lady  Laura  had  refused  htm.  His  feelings 
now  were  altogether  changed,  and  why  should  not  the  feelings 
of  Madame  G^sler  have  undergone  a  similar  ohange  ?  There 
was  no  doubt  of  her  friendship  ;  but  then  neither  was  there  any 
doubt  of  his  for  Lady  Laura.  And  in  spite  of  her  friendship 
would  not  revenge  be  dear  to  her,  —  revenge  of  that  nature 
which  a  slighted  woman  must  always  desire  ?  He  had  rejected 
her,  and  would  it  not  be  fair  also  that  he  should  be  r^ected  ? 

I  suppose  you'll  be  in  your  own  room  before  lunch  to-morrow," 
he  said  to  her  as  they  separated  for  the  night.  It  had  come  to 
pass  from  the  constancy  of  her  visits  to  Matching  in  the  old 
duke's  time,  that  a  certain  small  moming->room  had  been 
devoted  to  her,  and  this  was  still  supposed  to  be  her  property, 
— so  that  she  was  not  driven  to  herd  with  the  public  or  to 
remain  in  her  bed-room  during  all  the  hours  of  the  morning. 
"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  •*  I  shall  go  out  immediately  after  breakfast, 
but  I  shall  soon  be  driven  in  by  the  heat,  and  then  I  shall  be 
there  till  lunch.  The  duchess  always  comes  about  half- past 
twelve,  to  complain  generally  of  the  guests.*'  She  answered  him 

3uite  at  her  ease,  making  arrangement  for  privacy  if  he  should 
esire  it,  but  doing  so  as  though  she  thought  that  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  her  about  his  trial,  or  about  politics,  or  the  place  he  had 
just  refused.  Surely  she  would  hardly  have  answered  him  after 
such  a  fashion  had  she  suspected  that  he  intended  to  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife. 

At  a  little  before  noon  the  next  morning  he  knocked  at  her 
door,  and  was  told  to  enter.  "  I  didn't  go  out  after  all,"  she  said. 
"  I  hadn't  courage  to  face  the  sun." 

"  I  saw  that  you  were  not  in  the  garden." 
If  I  could  have  found  you  I  would  have  told  you  that  1 
should  be  here  all  the  momine.   I  might  have  sent  you  a 
message,  only  only  I  didn't.'" 

"  I  have  come  " 

"  I  know  why  you  have  come." 

"  I  doubt  that   I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you." 
"  Oh  Phineas  ;--at  last,  at  last  1 "  And  in  a  mcHnent  she  was 
in  his  arms. 

it  seemed  to  him  that  from  that  moment  all  the  ezplanatiofis, 
and  all  the  statements,  and  m©st  of  the  assurances  were  made 
by  her  and  not  by  him.   After  this  first  embrace  he  found  him- 
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•df  seated  beside  her,  holding  her  hand.     I  do  not  know  that 

I  am  right,"  said  he. 
"Why  not  right?'* 

"  Because  you  are  rich  and  I  have  nothing.'' 

"  If  you  ever  remind  me  of  that  again,  I  will  strike  you,'*  she 
^aid,  raising  up  her  little  fist  and  bringing  it  down  with  gentle 
pressure  on  his  shoulder.  "  Between  you  and  me  there  must  be 
nothing  more  about  that.  It  must  be  an  even  partnership. 
There  must  be  ever  so  much  about  money,  and  you'll  have  to  go 
into  dreadful  details,  and  make  journeys  to  Vienna  to  see  that 
the  houses  don't  tumble  down ; — but  there  must  be  no  question 
between  you  and  me  of  whence  it  came." 

"  You  will  not  think  that  I  have  come  to  you  for  that?" 
Have  you  ever  known  me  to  have  a  low  opinion  of  myself? 
Is  it  probable  that  I  shall  account  myself  to  be  personally  so 
mean  and  of  so  little  value  as  to  im^ne  that  you  cannot  love 
me  ?  I  know  you  love  me.  But  Phineas,  I  have  not  been  sure 
till  very  lately  that  you  would  ever  tell  me  so.  As  for  me  — ! 
Oh,  heavens  !  when  I  think  of  it" 

"  Tell  me  that  you  love  me  now." 

"  I  think  I  have  said  so  plainly  enough.  I  have  never  ceased 
to  love  you  since  I  first  knew  you  well  enough  for  love.  And  111 
tell  yoH  more,— -though  perhaps  I  shall  say  what  you  will  think 
condemns  me  ; — you  are  the  only  man  I  ever  loved.  My  hus- 
hed was  very  good  to  me, — ^and  I  was,  I  think,  good  to  him. 
But  he  was  many  years  my  senior,  and  I  cannot  say  I  loved  him, 
— ^as  I  do  you."  Then  she  turned  to  him,  and  put  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  "  And  I  loved  the  old  duke,  too,  after  a  fashion. 
But  it  was  a  different  thing  from  this.  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  him  some  day  that  I  have  never  yet  told  to  a  human 
being." 

"  Tell  me  now." 

"  No ;  not  till  I  am  your  wife.  You  must  trust  me.  But  I 
will  tell  you,"  she  said,  "lest  you  should  be  miserable.  He 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife.*' 

"The  old  duke?" 

"  Yes  indeed,  and  I  refused  to  be  a — duchess.  Lady  Glencora 
knew  it  all,  and,  just  at  the  time,  I  was  breaking  my  heart, — ^like 
a  fool,  for  you  !  Yes,  for  you  !  But  I  got  over  it,  and  am  not 
broken-hearted  a  bit.    Oh,  Phineas,  I  am  so  happy  now." 

Exactly  at  the  time  she  had  mentioned  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, at  half-past  twelve,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  duchess 
entered  the  room.  "  Oh  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "  perhaps  I  am 
in  the  way ;  perhaps  I  am  interrupting  secrets." 

"No,  Duchess." 

"  Shall  I  retire  ?  I  will  at  once  if  there  be  anything  confi- 
dential going  on." 

It  has  gone  on  ah-eady,  and  been  completed/'  said  Madame 
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Gocsler  rising  from  her  seat  "  It  is  only  a  trifle.   Mr.  Finn 
has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife." 
«WeU?" 

I  couldn't  refuse  Mr.  Finn  a  little  thing  like  that" 
"  I  should  think  not,  after  going  all  the  way  to  Prague  to  find 
A  latch  key  !   I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Finn,  with  all  my  heart" 
"  Thanks,  Duchess." 
''And  when  is  it  to  be ?" 

"We  have  not  thought  about  that  yet,  Mr.  Finn,— have  we?' 
said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  Adelaide  Palliser  is  going  to  be  married  from  here  some 
time  in  the  autumn,"  said  the  duchess.  "  and  you  two  had  better 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion."  This  plan,  however,  was  con- 
sidered as  being  too  rapid  and  rash.  Marriage  is  a  very  serious 
affair,  and  many  things  would  require  arrangement  A  lady 
with  the  wealth  which  belonged  to  Madame  Goesler  cannot  be- 
stow herself  off-hand  as  may  a  curate's  daughter,  let  her  be  ever 
so  willing  to  give  her  money  as  well  as  herself.  It  was  im- 
possible that  a  day  should  be  fixed  quite  at  once  ;  but  the  duchess 
was  allowed  to  understand  that  the  affair  might  be  mentioned. 
Before  dinner  on  that  day  every  one  of  the  guests  at  Matching 
Priory  knew  that  the  man  who  had  refused  to  be  made  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  accepted  by  that  possessor  of 
fabulous  wealth  who  was  well  known  to  the  world  as  Madame 
Goesler  of  Park  Lane.  "  I  am  very  glad  that  you  did  not  take 
ofhce  under  Mr.  Gresham,"  she  said  to  him  when  they  first  met 
each  other  again  in  London,  "  Of  course  when  I  was  advising 
you  I  could  not  be  sure  that  this  would  happen.  Now  you  can 
bide  your  time,  and  if  the  opportunity  oflfers,  you  can  go  to  work 
under  better  auspices." 
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CONCLUSION. 

ngSDHERE  remains  to  us  the  very  easy  task  of  collecting 
HbSh    ^o^^^^c'  of  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  and 

Bdf  iHI  ^V^S  them  into  a  simple  knot,  so  that  there  may  be 
IBlSI  no  unravelling.  Of  Mr.  Emilius  it  has  been  already 
said  that  his  good  fortune  clung  to  him  so  far  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  connect  him  with  the  tragedy  of  Bolton  Row. 
But  he  was  made  to  vanish  for  a  certain  number  of  years  from 
the  world,  and  dear  little  Lizzie  Eustace  was  left  a  free  woman. 
When  last  we  heard  of  her  she  was  at  Naples,  and  there  was 
then  a  rumour  that  she  was  about  to  join  her  fate  to  that  of 
Lord  George  de  Bruce  Carruthers,  with  whom  pecuniary  matters 
had  lately  not  been  going  comfortably.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
match,  should  it  be  a  match,  may  lead  to  the  happiness  and' 
respectability  of  both  of  them. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  Lord  and  Lady  Chiltem  still  live  at 
Harrington  Hall,  and  he  has  been  considered  to  do  very  well 
with  the  Brake  country.  He  still  grumbles  about  Trumpeton 
Wood,  and  says  that  it  will  take  a  hfetime  to  repair  the  injuries 
done  by  Mr.  FothergiU ; — ^but  then  who  ever  knew  a  master  of 
hounds  who  wasn't  illtreated  by  the  owners  of  coverts  ? 

Of  Mr.  Tom  Spooner  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  is  still  a 
bachelor,  living  with  his  cousin  Ned,  and  that  none  of  the 
neighbours  expect  to  see  a  lady  at  Spoon  HalL  In  one  winter, 
after  the  period  of  his  misfortune,  he  became  slack  about  his 
hunting,  and  there  were  rumours  that  he  was  carrying  out  that 
terrible  threat  of  his  as  to  the  crusade  which  he  would  go  to  find 
a  cure  for  his  love.  But  his  cousin  took  him  in  hand  somewhat 
sharply,  made  him  travel  abroad  during  the  summer,  and 
38 
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broufl(lit  him  out  the  next  seisoni  ''a«  freih  uj^aint/Mthe 
members  of  the  Bfflhe  Hunt  declared^  It  was  known  te  IVery 
sportsman  in  the  country  that  poor  Spooner  had  hseti  in 
love ;  but  the  affair  was  allowed  to  he  i  ffiystef  y,  and  no  one 
ever  spoke  to  Spooner  himself  upon  the  subject  It  is  probable 
that  he  now  reaps  no  slight  amount  of  gratification  from  his 
memory  of  the  romance. 

The  marriage  between  Gerard  Maule  and  Adelaide  Palliser 
was  celebrated  with  great  glory  at  Matching,  and  was  mentioned 
in  all  the  leading  papers  as  an  alliance  in  high  life.  When  it 
became  known  to  Mr.  Maule,  Senior,  that  this  would  be  so,  and 
that  the  lady  would  have  a  very  considerable  fortune  from  the 
old  duke,  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  marriage  altogether,  and 
at  once  gave  way  in  that  matter  of  Maule  Abbey.  Nothing,  he 
thought,  would  be  more  suitable  than  that  the  young  people  should 
live  at  the  old  family  place.  So  Maule  Abbey  was  fitted  up,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maule  have  taken  up  their  residence  there.  Under 
the  influence  of  his  wife  he  has  promiied  to  attend  to  his  farm- 
ing, and  proposes  to  do  no  more  than  go  out  and  see  the 
hounds  when  they  come  into  his  neighbourhood.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  may  prosper.  Should  the  farming  come  to  a  good  end 
more  will  probably  have  been  due  to  his  wife's  enterprise  than 
to  his  own.  The  energetic  father  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  now 
in  pursuit  of  a  wMow  with  three  thousand  a  year  who  has  latftty 
cotne  out  in  Cavendish  Squarei 

Of  poor  Lord  Fawn  no  good  account  cAn  be  given*  To  his 
thinking  of!lcial  life  had  none  of  those  drawbacks  with  which  the 
fantastic  feelings  Of  PhiUeas  Finn  had  invested  it.  He  could 
have  been  happy  for  ever  at  the  India  Board  or  at  the  Colonial 
Office but  his  life  was  made  a  burden  to  him  by  the  afiair  of 
the  Bonteen  murder.  He  was  charged  With  having  nearly  led  to 
the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Phineas  Finn's  condemnation  by  his 
erroneous  evidence,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  accusation. 
Then  came  the  fUrther  affair  of  Mr.  EmiliuS)  and  bis  mind  gave 
way ; — and  he  disappeared.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  return 
some  day  with  renewed  healthy  and  again  be  of  service  to  bis 
country. 

Poetical  justice  reached  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  of  the  People's 
Banner.  The  acquittal  and  following  glories  of  Phineas  Finn 
were  gall  and  wormwood  to  him ;  and  he  continued  his  attack 
upon  the  member  for  Tankerville  even  afler  it  was  known  that 
he  had  refused  office,  and  was  about  to  be  married  to  Madame 
Goesler.  In  these  attacks  he  made  allusions  to  LadyLauca 
which  brought  Lord  Chiltern  down  upon  him^  and  there  was  an 
action  for  libel.  The  paper  had  to  pay  damages  and  costs,  and 
the  proprietors  unsolved  that  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  was  too  cne^c 
for  their  purposes.   He  is  now  earning  his  bread  in  somt 

bumWc  capacity  on  tb?  imff  of  the  Ballot  BoK,-irW*  it 
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supposed  to  be  the  most  democratic  daily  newspaper  published 
in  London.  Mr.  Slide  has,  however,  expressed  his  intention  of 
seeking  his  fortune  in  New  York. 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  certainly  did  himself  a  good  turn  bv  his 
obliging  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Clmncellor  ot  the 
exchequer.  He  has  been  in  office  ever  since.  It  must  be 
aclmowledged  of  all  our  leading  statesmen  that  gratitude  for  such 
services  is  their  characteristic.  It  is  said  that  he  spends  much 
of  his  eloquence  in  endeavouring  to  make  his  wife  believe  that 
the  air  of  County  Mavo  is  the  sweetest  in  the  world*  Hitherto, 
since  his  marriage,  this  eloquence  has  been  thrown  away,  for 
she  has  always  been  his  companion  through  the  session  in 
London. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Barrington  Erie  is  to  be  made  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  bat  his  friends  doubt  whether  the  office  will  suit 
him. 

The  marriage  between  Marie  Goesler  and  o\a  hero  did  not 
take  place  till  October,  and  then  they  went  abroad  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter,  Phineas  having  received  leave  of 
absence  officially  from  the  Speaker  and  unofficially  from  his 
constituents.  After  all  that  he  had  gone  through  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  so  much  ease  should  be  permitted  to  him. 
They  went  first  to  Vienna,  and  then  back  into  Italy,  and  were 
unheard  of  by  their  English  friends  for  nearly  six  months.  In 
April  they  reappeared  in  London,  and  the  house  in  Park  Lane 
was  opened  with  great  eclat.  Of  Phineas  every  one  says  that 
of  all  living  men  he  has  been  the  most  fortunate.  The  present 
vmter  will  not  think  so  unless  he  shall  soon  turn  his  hand  to 
some  useful  task.  Those  who  know  him  best  say  that  he  will 
of  course  go  into  office  before  long. 

Of  poor  Lady  Laura  hardly  a  word  need  be  said.  She  lives 
at  Saulsby  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and  the  old  earl  her  father  is 
still  alive. 

The  duke,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  on  the  very  eve  of  suc- 
cess with  the  decimal  coinage.  But  his  hair  is  becoming  grey, 
and  his  back  is  becoming  bent ;  and  men  say  that  he  will  never 
live  as  long  as  his  uncle.  But  then  he  will  have  done  a  great 
thing, — and  his  uncle  did  only  little  things.  Of  the  duchess 
no  word  need  be  said.    Nothing  will  ever  change  the  duchess. 


THE  END. 
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